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PREFACE. 


The  occasion  and  plan  of  this  second  journey  in  the  Holy 
Land  are  set  forth  in  the  beginning  of  the  introductory  Section, 

During  the  more  important  part  of  the  journey,  my  com- 
panion in  travel  was.  as  before,  the  Bey.  Eli  Smith,  D.  D.  He 
vent  with  me  to  Jerusalem  and  the  vicinity  of  Hebron ;  and 
thence  northwards  as  far  as  to  Hasbeiya.  From  Hasbciya  the 
Rev.  W.  M.  Thomson  accompanied  me  to  BAniAs  and  back; 
and  then,  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  until  within  a  day's  journey 
of  that  city.  From  Damascus,  the  Rev.  8.  Robeon  became  my 
companion  to  Ba'albek  and  around  the  northern  end  of  Leba- 
non to  the  cedars,  and  so  to  Beir&t. 

Tliat  very  much  of  tho  success  and  comfort  of  the  journey 
depended  on  the  long  and  familiar  acquaintance  possessed  by 
my  companions  with  the  language  and  character  of  the  people, 
I  need  not  here  repeat.  Each  of  them  kept  his  own  separate 
j..nroal  of  daily  occurrences  and  olwcrvations.  These  were 
kindly  h*ft  in  my  hands;  and  have  been  freely  used  in  the  pre- 
paration itf  this  volume.  To  these  friends,  the  public,  as  well 
*  iiivrclf,  are  under  lasting  obligations. 

The  preseut  volume  is  strictly  supplementary  to  the  former 
T5iBiir.iL  Kcsearciies;  and  is  published  in  connection  with  the 
new  edition  of  tliat  work.  It  is  also  issued  separately,  for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  already  p<«se*s  the  first  edition  of  the 
Researches. 

The  <»l*ervations  made  during  this  second  journey,  rendered 
at-ctwary  a  new  construction  of  the  Maj>s  of  Palestine.  This 
La*  U-cn  (loin-  bv  Kicpert  of  Berlin,  with  his  accustomed  scien- 
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tific  skill.  It  will  be  seen,  that  the  routes  of  the  different  years 
very  rarely  coincide. — The  other  maps  also  are  republished; 
that  of  Sinai  with  some  corrections ;  and  the  interior  of  Je- 
rusalem is  given  according  to  the  Plans  of  Tobler  and  the  Eng- 
lish engineers. 

In  the  Index  of  Arabic  Names  and  Words,  the  Arabic  letters 
have  not  been  employed.  These  are  sometimes  important  to 
the  scholar ;  but  never  to  the  great  mass  of  general  readers. 
Yet  the  system  of  notation  in  respect  to  Arabic  names  will  be 
found  sufficient,  in  nearly  every  case,  to  indicate  to  scholars  the 
proper  Arabic  letters ;  and  this  is  strictly  all  that  is  required. 
This  notation,  however,  is  fully  carried  out  only  in  the  Index 
of  Arabic  Names  and  Words. — The  slight  variations  which 
occur  in  the  spelling  of  several  names,  have  arisen  from  like 
variations  in  the  popular  pronunciation. 

For  an  exposition  of  the  system  of  notation  above-mentioned, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  specifications  immediately  follow- 
ing the  Preface  in  the  new  edition  of  the  former  Researches, 
Vol.  I ;  as  also  to  Dr  Smith's  Essay  on  the  Pronunciation  of  the 
Arabic,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  first  edition,  Vol.  III.  pp.  89-111. 

With  this  volume  closes,  of  course,  the  record  of  my  per- 
sonal observations  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  principles  according 
to  which  it  has  been  prepared,  are  the  same  with  those,  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  my  former  work.  If  it  shall  be  deemed  a 
worthy  supplement  to  that  work,  I  shall  be  satisfied.  To  these 
my  Biblical  Researches  in  the  Holy  Land,  the  fruit  of  thirty 
years  of  preparation,  and  of  personal  travels  in  1838  and  1852, 
I  can  hope  to  add  nothing  more.  The  work  is  now  published 
as  a  whole,  and  in  a  permanent  form. 

The  great  object  of  all  these  travels  and  labours  has  been,  as 
formerly  announced,  to  collect  materials  "  for  the  preparation 
of  a  systematic  work  on  the  physical  and  historical  geography 
of  the  Holy  Land."  To  this  work,  bo  much  needed,  should  my 
life  and  health  bo  spared,  I  hope  speedily  to  address  myself. 

With  the  renewed  expression  of  humble  gratitude  to  God, 
the  author  here  takes  leave  of  his  work ;  praying  that  He,  who 
has  thus  permitted  it  to  be  completed,  will  continue  to  make  it 
useful  for  the  furtherance  of  His  truth. 

Nkw  Yoke,  /k^1856. 
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112.  UJL  Ssmmmiish,  Simmmm;  Jehitha,  Goimtkn,  113.  Jiida,  113.  Trll  Sli.ro- 
aan,  In  amla  of  Kedraelon;  encamp,  113, 114.  Caimel,  roads  on  ha  eastern  »ide,  114. 
TeB  Knimoa.  CI  i        I,  Jttaii-,  114,  US. 

ApnillM.  Way  over  the  great  plain;  only  partly  tilled,  112,  llrt.  Cnm  the 
Makatto',  Aidtoa,  lift.  TeU  el-MuUeUim,  profpeet,  11 «,  117.  Ta'umuk,  T^mm.\ 
117.    Lejian,  atream,  Khan,  and  ruiaa,  117, 118.    The  aune  ai  antieat  Up*  and 
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MyUda,  not  Maxiniianopolis,  118.  Way  over  the  hill*  to  the  pUin  oa  the  ooast,  lift 
Fork  of  ancient  road,  to  Naaareth,  Tabor,  and  Jezroel ;  Maxiinianopolis  on  latter  road, 
119.  No  trace  of  ancient  paremeut,  119.  Tom  off  to  Urn  el-Fabm,  120.  Way  to 
Ya'trad,  120,  121.  YaW  lias  on  a  ridge;  fine  plain,  121,  Kftbafieh,  121.  Kafr 
End,  Charcot*,  121.  'Arribeh,  121.  Tell  Dothin,  Datkmi,  122.  Bond  from  Bejsan 
and  Jatreel  to  Egypt  passes  here,  122.  Joaeph  carried  cway,  122*  Roman  road 
(romCa«areatoScythopolit,122.  Partiee  in  Ya*hnd,  \2&—AprU  22nd.  Pan  down 
southwest  along  toe  ancient  road,  128.  Leare  it  east  of  Zexfca,  and  go  to  'Attfl,  194. 
Tarn  op  the  mountain  on  the  Nabnms  road,  124,  12&  Deir  d-CHins^  Wady  Musaia, 
12ft.  Wadjr  Shalr,  'Anebta,  12ft.  Tul  Keram ;  route  from  Nabnhu  to  Ramlefc,  121 
Follow  op  the  valley ;  ancient  road  from  Cauarea,  126.  Bamtn,  situation,  12ft.  Ba> 
sjnofSeb&Jtieh,  126.    People  would  not  tell  bread,  127. 

April  28o\  Way  to  Nibulus,  127.  Ancient  site,  Dibbirieh,  128.  Strike  our 
farmer  route,  128.  Deir  SberaJ;  Tell  Bafidieh,  128.  Lodgings  m  Nabulns,  128*  Our 
hoft  a  leading  Protectant,  128.  Samaritan  priests,  129.  Visit  them  in  their  syna- 
gogue, 129,  180.  Thefcr  commentaries  and  literature,  180.  Loan  of  a  volume  te 
Dr  Smith,  180.  Others  hate  also  manuscripts ;  some  sold,  18L  Their.  Sabbath,  18L 
Many  fountains ;  Qeriaim  and  Ebal  alike*  culnrated,  181.  Few  antiquities,  181 
Visit  to  Jacob's  well,  182.  Bclatah ;  road  along  the  plain,  182.  Joseph's  tomb,  181 
'  Asker,  not  %*»•,  188.-^^244.  Setoff  on  the  road  to  Ramleh,  133.    RUIdioa, 

188.  Villages;  pass  around  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  184.  Make  of  the  coon- 
try;  Kuriet  Jit,  GiUa,  184.  Fer'ata,  Pwttfaoa,  184.  Fundnk,  Kafr  'Abbneh,  Wady 
KAnah,  brook  Ktmak,  18ft.  Wady  and  village  'Aiiun,  18ft,  188.  Hableh,  188.  Vil- 
lages ;  course  of  W.  'Azxun  in  the  plain,  186.  Encamp  in  low  ground  south  of  Hab- 
leh, 186.  Our  road  to-day  ancient,  188.  Many  ancient  cisterns,  186,  187.  Sarco- 
phagi, 187.  Ancient  wine-press,  187.  Wely  and  view,  187,  188.  Kefr  Saba,  AmU- 
jksJtw,  188, 189.    JUJulteh,  Gefeaftt,  Gilpd,  189. 

Apr*  260.  Set  off  on  the  way  to  Ludd,  189.  Wady  Eanah,  189.  Wady  Ribih 
ooming  from  'Akrabeh,  140.  Ras  (Kul'at)  el-'Ain,  head  of  the  'Aujeh,  140.  Mejdel 
Yaba,  140.  Wady  Kuriwa,  140.  Damascus  road,  Neby  Thiry,  141.  Benthieh,  not 
Arimathm,  141,  142.  Ludd,  Zydtfa,  142.  Set  off  for  Yolo  by  way  of  el-Kubab,  148. 
Wady 'Atallah,  14a  el-Kubab,  on  first  hills,  148.  'Aimabeh,  JBsftaiaaoa,  144.  Yalo, 
belongs  to  the  family  Abu  Ghaush,  144.  The  Merj  Ibn  'Omeir,  drained  by  W.  'Atal- 
lah, 144,  14ft.  Fine  crops,  14ft.  Yalo  is  anc  AijaUm,  14ft.  Beit  Nuba,  Note,  Bttk- 
amabat  lift.    Kefir,  Chephrok,  a  ruin  in  the  mountains,  146. 

April  2714.  Start  for  Sura,  146.  'Amw&s,  Emmam,  NicopoUt,  146.  Is  this  the 
Emxnau*  of  the  New  Testament?  147-150.  el-Latrdn,  a  mined  fortress,  CatuBum 
JBmmant  a.  oosi  Labnmu,  prob.  Jfatto,  150-162.  Wady  'Aly,  152.  Basin  among  hills, 
182.  Noble  fountain,  lft8.  Women  bearing  water,  188.  SoVa,  Zonk,  Samson's 
birthplace;  lies  high,  168.  View,  188.  Wadys  coming  from  the  mountains,  W.  Gnu- 
rib  and  W. Ismail;  form  W.  es-Sorir,  168,  184.  Villages;  Kesla,  Cosjofea,  184. 
Several  roads  to  Jerusalem ;  we  decide  to  go  by  Kesla  and  Soba,  154.  Descend  and 
arose  W.Qhanb  to 'Ait«;  164,  lftft.  Turn  back  by  Yeeha'a,  lftft.  Mihslr,  lffft.  Way 
to  Saris,  lftft,  166.  Saris,  Sorm,  156.  Jerusalem  road,  atony  and  bad,  186.  Kuriet 
eWEnab,  Kirjatk^arim,  156,  157.  Family  of  Abu  Ghasah,  187.  Way  between  Beth- 
abemeshai*lKlijath^e*rim?  Ift7.  BeitNQkkaba,  lft7.  Kfistu,  188.  Descent  into 
the  great  ▼alley,  158.  Kuldnia,  Koutm,  (Mm,  lft8.  'Ala  Kirim,  1M.— April  28(4. 
Way  to  Jernsalem;  Lifta,  188,  189.    Gonrent  of  the  Cross,  189.    Reach  Yifa  gate, 

189.  Hotel,  Bruderhaos,  189.  Mules  pressed  by  government,  160.— Results  of  our 
ioarney,  180.    Way  from  Bamleh  to  Jerusalem  by  Beth-heron  reoommsnded,  160, 
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SECTION  IV. 

Jnnixm.— bfcmoTf  aid  Ombtatioxs. 
Pagan  161-101. 

lefmecityj  signs  of  change  ui  nupto? ament,  161.  Inflitz  of  rnnlU| 
111,  lit.  American  mission  withdrawn,  161  Still  an  oriental  oity ;  its  influence 
ajasj  tha  wU,  l«f.— J/rfl  280.  Letters;  Mr  FUmtU  British  consul;  DrlfcGownn, 
1<H  Jews*  wmOing  place ;  remains  of  the  arch,  168.  Southwest  oorner  of  Haram ; 
Diatgiti  half  opes,  164.    City  wmll  and  Ha  junction  with  the  Haram  wall,  164. 

M im\*titlU^-Apr4Z9dL  Lodging,  in  tha  Braderhaus,  situation,  164.    Mr  Van 

aw  Velda,  164.  Opau  lot  and  column,  165.  Bruderhans,  mission,  166.  Basars,  thrna 
yanDal  atraata,  165.  I'laoa  of  Hospital  of  the  knights,  166.  Streets  excavated,  166. 
i  with  tha  ancient  market,  166.  Roman  portal,  St  Mary  da  Letiaa, 
of  Xamodochiom,  167.  Palace  of  knights  Hospitalers,  remains,  167. 
Pragmas*  of  a  pier,  etc  167.  Covered  street  farther  north,  167.  Granite  oolnmnt 
nam?  ay,  once  bilnaajmg  to  the  PivfyUa  of  Ctastantine's  Basilica,  16a  The  covered 
street  is  a  hollow  way,  169.  A  ridge  of  rook  extends  down  below  the  church  of  tha 
Hot/  Sepulchre,  169.  Im  sVfaross,  not  known  to  the  crusaders,  170.  Tha  alleged 
IWtaji  sTuVd,  170,  171.  Street  leading  to  St  Stephen's  gate,  ascent,  17L  Tha 
Jam  Asms*  171, 171.  Supposed  ancient  tower,  171.  The  great  maarroir,  172.  Mus- 
smi  tnma*  ontsida,  171.  Eastern  wall  of  Haram,  described,  171,  174.  Southeast  oar- 
asr,  curved  stoncn,  174.  Wall  vary  imgnlar,  175.  Measurements,  175.  Southern 
ami.  of  Haram,  ilssnrftiis',  175,  176.  Gateway,  walled  up,  176,  176.  Measurements, 
176.    Church  of  St  Anna,  176,  177. 

Afri  MkL  Dr  Barclay's  bouse  on  Zion;  riew  of  tha  Haram,  etc.  177.  Tha 
i  aide,  177.  Damascus  gate,  177.  Besetha  and  tha  grotto  of  Jeremiah 
•  ridge,  177,  178.  A  valley  enters  the  city  east  of  these  hills,  178.  Thin 
city  wall  north  of  St  Stephen*!  gate,  178.  A  Birkeb  on  the  north, 
'  near  SL  Stephen's  gate,  1 78.  Search  in  rain  for  traces  of  second  wall,  176. 
178,  179.  American  cemetery;  grave  of  Prof.  Fiske,  179.  Traces 
ef  ancient  third  wall,  1 79,  18a  Church  of  Holy  Sepulchre ;  crypt  of  Joseph  and  Mco- 
sVarea,  awf,  aarcophagi,  180.  Its  date?  180-182.  Literary  Society,  18?.  Letter 
from  tha  Samaritan  priest,  183.     Latitude  and  longitude  of  Jerusalem,  183. 

Hap  1st.  Rain,  183.  I)r  McGowan  accompanies  us  to  various  places,  1*3,  Deep 
siaavasssa  through  rubbish,  181.  The  Serai  or  barracks ;  view  from  the  roof,  181, 
1*4.  Vast  the  Kaim  Makim,  184.  Mo«k  el-Mulawiyeh  on  Bcsetha,  noble  view,  184. 
CesffUBt  of  St  John  the  Baptist ;  subterranean  chapel  uncovered,  184,  18.Y  Accumu- 
latfaei  af  ranHaV,  115.  House  of  the  Prussian  '  Diakoniasinen,'  185.  Jewish  hospital, 
IM.  House  <*  Abu  Sa*d  on  the  Haram  wall,  IRK,  186.  We*  wall  of  the  Haram  jfroytf, 
166,  117.  Ground  at  northeast  corner  of  Zion,  167.  The  causeway,  srwern,  187.— 
Jfay  W.  Aneiant  wall  west  of  Damasra*  gate,  188.  Fragment*  of  third  well,  181. 
Tesahs  «f  Absalom,  James,  and  Zarharia«.  188.  Ea*t  wall  of  Haram  irregular,  189. 
1*9.  Miasuiinuml  of  channel  probably  wrong,  189.  Scarped  rocki  along  tha 
181.  Atcent  of  streets  towards  the  north,  19a  Wall  east  of  Daoies- 
190.  West  side  of  Betetha  steep,  UK).  Ancient  second  wall,  probable 
!*>,  191.  Eece  Homo,  191. 
Jfap  4*4.  Ground  east  of  Damascus  gate  outside,  191.  Grofte  de  Cotno,  cavern, 
191,  111.     BanYs*  et-He£ek,  191.    Ancient  soothern  gate  of  temple,  inscription,  191, 
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198.  View  through  window,  198.  Vint  the  mount  of  Olives,  198.  KnTat  el-JUod 
in  N.  W.  comer  of  the  city,  198.  Visit  at  the  Greek  convent,  194,  195.  Elcuthero- 
polis,  194.  Chapel  of  Constantino  and  Helena,  195.  Dome  of  the  church  decayed, 
195.-1%  5th,  Ground  around  the  Y&fa  gate,  196.  Not  admitted  to  Hippicus,  196*. 
— May  6th.  Waters  at  Damascus  gate,  common  cisterns,  196,  197.  Rumour  of  run- 
ning water,  197.  Cistern  in  church  of  the  Flagellation,  198.  Conrent  of  Copts  and 
Abyssinian*,  198,  Abyssinian  priest,  199.  Cistern  of  Helena,  199.  Small  ancient 
arch  on  brow  of  Zion,  199.  Porto  ferrea,  199,  200.  German  travellers,  200.-16*  10*. 
Visit  the  mounds  of  ashes  north  of  the  city,  201.  Are  they  ashes  from  the  ancient 
temple  ?  201,  202. 


SECTION   V. 

Jerusalem. — Topography  and  Aktiquttiis. 
Pages  208-268. 

Object  in  entering  upon  the  discussion,  208.  Diversities  of  opinion,  204.  My  own 
Yiew  the  earliest  one,  204.  Scholars  who  have  adopted  it,  205,  206.  Points  admit- 
ted, 206. 

I  Tins  Tykopojon  amd  Abba,  207.  Language  of  Josephus,  207.  Inferences,  207 
Nature  of  the  Tyropceon,  208.  Place  and  nature  of  Akra,  208,  209.  Steps  down  into 
the  valley,  209.    City  like  an  amphitheatre,  210.    Objection,  'two  hills,'  210,  211. 

II.    Bbzetha,  211.    Josephus'  description,  211.    Inferences,  212. 

IH.  Tine  Gatb  Gembath,  212.  Same  as  'Garden  gate,'  218.  Probably  near 
Hippicus,  218.  This  was  the  natural  position,  218.  The  north  side  of  Zion  was  co*» 
ered  by  the  second  wall,  214,  215.  This  shown  also  from  the  monument  of  Johnf 
inferences,  215-217. 

IV.  Course  of  thb  Sboosd  Wall,  217.  Not  a  straight  course,  217.  New 
hypothetical  course,  not  admissible,  218.  Probable  course  from  Hippicus  to  the  Da- 
mascus gate,  219,  220.    From  the  Damascus  gate  to  Antonia,  220. 

V.  Southern  roBTiON  of  the  Habam  abba,  220.  Wailing  place  and  south- 
west corner  ancient,  220,  221.  Ancient  southern  gate,  221.  The  ancient  arch  and 
bridge,  221.  Passages  of  Josephus  which  refer  to  the  bridge,  222-224.  Writers  who 
identify  the  bridge,  224.  Objections  answered,  225,  226.  The  bridge  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  present  causeway,  226,  227.  Probable  antiquity  of  the  substructions, 
228.    Antiquity  of  the  arch,  228,  229.    Bevelled  stones,  a  Phenician  feature,  229, 280. 

VL  Thb  Fortress  Avtomia,  280.  Earlier  fortress  Sorts,  280.  Rebuilt  by 
Herod  as  Antonia,  281.  Described,  281.  Its  acropolis,  281-288.  Extent  of  the 
temple  and  Antonia,  288.  Antonia  probably  occupied  the  whole  northern  side  of  the 
temple  area,  288,  284.  Its  fosse  was  the  present  deep  reservoir,  284, 285.  The  north 
part  of  the  eastern  Haram  wall  belonged  to  it,  285.  Also  the  Golden  gate,  285.  Sev- 
eral things  explained  by  this  view,  286,  287.  Objections  considered ;  north  wall  of 
temple  held  not  to  be  covered,  287.  Sieges  of  the  temple  were  all  from  the  west  and 
northwest,  288-241.    Northern  portico  as  a  point  of  defence,  241-248. 

VIL  Waters  of  Jerusalem,  248.  Qikm  was  on  the  west,  248-245.  WeU  near 
the  Haram,  245.    Explored  by  Wotoott,  245,  246.    By  Tobler,  246.    By  Dr  Barclay, 
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T%*Jiui*\*tH7.    flrtlartiiiiMi  wwmir,  248.— foew  Jlaelea.,  848,  848w— 
846-661. 

THL  flBMn,»L  Tomb of flomm,  661,  868.— Tomboof the TYonloii, ffifl,  664. 
EL    Turn  Holt  9nvuMMm>  t&4.    Praam*  atate  of  the  queetiooj  topograph**! 

r,  266-868.    Aickamlogloal  aigument,  268.  Crypt 
I^trabmtonloof  no  avail,  261.    like  tratfitioo  ai 
HL    llitio  eomnorod,  MS.    Mr  Fergojeon't  hypothetic,  Ma     No 
ofH^fdMbta^MS. 
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Pagea  264-286. 

L  Eif  i— m  to  Wadt  Burnt— Kay&a,  Content  of  the  from,  864,  School* 
010.164.  Matihah,  Waa>  el-Word,  266.  Coltfotkm  of  rosea,  360.  'Aln  TAlo,  266. 
Wa*>  Ahmed,  266.  'Aim  Hanryeh  (St  Phi^t),  266.  Welojeh,266.  WadyBittir, 
261  Btttb,  Jftsme*,  266.  Toll  of  Bit*,  Khirbet  el-Yennd,  *6©\  S67.  Was  this  Tell 
mo  one  of  Bother?  267.  Hlmxftoal  iiotkos  of  Bother,  267, 268.  Not  atBetannn,  268. 
Pinhably  not  ham  at  Bitttr,  166,  270.  Woo  it  at  Botfael  ?  270^  271.— Betnrn  by  Wo- 
l*jeh,271.    Jaara,27L    »Aio  Kfeim,  JCarnm,  Coram,  272.    Beach  Jsrnmlam,  678. 

IL  EMontmm  «o  nui  Hsmm— Itay  7*.  Bead  to  Botblohom  and  Bo*  Jala, 
*78l  el-Ehemlt,  not  a  Bamah,  878.  lUehoFs  tomb,  878.  Ancient  anaednot,  perm* 
rafted  mono*  878.  Aqnednet  from  the  Pool*,  878.  fttaa,  £m»,  878.  MMholWi 
tflkfo,  874.  Americana,  874.  Solomon'i  pools,  874.  Hebron  road,  874,  875.  Bo- 
toikat,  Jlaanaas,  876.  Wady  'Arrob,  KAfln,  876.  Onr  road  too  tamo  at  fbrmerr/, 
876.  Ascend  a  Tall,  876.  Beit  Sor,  2toe-«ar,  876,  877.  'Ain  edh-Dhinreh,  277, 
878.  A  traditional  St  PhflipX  87a  Proceed  to  er-Rameh,  not  Ramak  <f  the  «em, 
876-880.  Immense  fooadations,  houe  of  Abraham,  276-860.  Beit  'Ainan,  Me- 
anest, 860,  261.  Way  to  Ualhol,  fine  tillage,  28  L  HalhoJ,  Aemai,  881,  262.— J/oy  8ak 
Way  by  Beit  I'mmar,  882,  268.  Jedor,  Gmkr,  288.  Wady  'Arrob,  Wady  Shnkbeit, 
861.  Beit  Sakirioh,  D*k  axanrw,  888,  264.  Way  to  el-Khodr  (St  George),  284* 
886.    Branch  content,  266.    Way  to  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem,  266. 


SECTION  VII. 

Flo*  JnttALm  to  Bbiai. 
PngfJ  8*6-885. 

Jfey  10*.    Departure  from  the  city,  286.    Valley  of  Jehoehaphat  and  first  ascent, 

now  plain,  88*     Seoond  asoont,  Anmn,  886.     Befi^otiont,  286.    Tuleil  el-Fol, 

mat,  284.    Burned  Khan,  er-Bam,  Jmmaft,  287.    'Almlt,  AlmMk,  287.    Hismeh, 

al-'Amnewih,  287,  288.    Ehirbet  el-HaJyeh,  286.    Jeba\  Cme,  288.     Wady 

aWemm,  ooene  of  Jonathan's  adventure,  288.    Makhmai,  itmhmal,  289.— Jfley  >  >«*• 

Waf  a*  BnamnK  866.    Btmmin,  Bf   ■  1,86a    Way  to  Taiyiheh,  860.    DeerJerur, 
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290,  Un«ploi^  wgk»{  w^te|UfrMWs«K>,  »t  Btt  Mttik,  881,  Wtffr 
MoMmy  or 'Anjeh,  29L  841111611,291.  e!4f  nghaiyir,  298.  PfjamsJs  JBii  !■»  28s\ 
*9&  View  over  thaGbfc,  888.  Jttin  Btofebeb,  3W»  *W>  Valley  *  «*•  •*•*■. 
vfld  hills,  298,  394. 

*<yl*4>  WsytoMejd^de*eWa^BuTfhefc,*8*  M#UW«R^tNl 
'AbTfcia,  7^0*4,996.  'Afaabafc,  4***  290,  Ues  on  a  watershed,  29*  YMs* 
Js»o*297.  Way  to  Nlbain*,  297, 298.  Beit  Dsjsn,  14^  SIU*.  29fc  A* 
of  Stlim,  298,  299.  Water-bed  of  the  Mokhna  enters  it,  299,  Defeat  an*  a*et 
fountain*,  299.  Mound*  of  ashes,  299.  Character  of  the  region  just  explored,  299, 
MO.    Meet  with  Mr  W.  Dickson,  800.    Mr  Van  de  Veldo,  800. 

JAy  ISO.  Plan  to  ri*it  the  Qhftr,  Mr  Van  de  Yelde  traTeffing  with  as,  80a 
'Askar,  800.  Villages,  801.  Northern  prolongation  of  the  Mfikhna,  801.  Wady 
Bidan,  deep  yalley  and  chasm,  |01.  Ba*Jn  of  the  Fktf a,  801.  Ascend  to  TollAsah, 
Ttooft,  802,  808.  Way  to  Burj  el-Firfa,  old  mm,  808.  Region  of  the  ImxTa,  well 
watered  and  fertile,  804.  Tell  'AM  cl-Kldl*  ApoU*,  804.  Reach  TobAs,  TUbm, 
806.  'Ainun,  not  jBmm,  806. .  Way  to  TeyAair,  806.  Jewish  sepulchre,  807.  Teya- 
sir,  806.  Roman  road,  806.— Jf«*y  141*.  Troubled  for  a  guide ;  Sheikh  from  Tabes, 
|07 .  Kfisr  el-MaHh,  107,  808.  Otatnpdnsft  XnTat  er-Bttbod,  808.  Warm  as* 
spring*,  808.  KhMbet  MaUh,  <fels>  t  808,  809.  Waty  and  rain  ceh-Shakk,  30H 
Senile  descent  to  the  Qhar,  limes  of  mile,  809.  Sakoft,  8****,  809,  81<K  Mb  ta 
ai^t,fcuntain,8ia  Notjeet,  810-812.  Way  through  the  Oh**  ftrtliiy,  812,  818. 
"Ala  ekBeida,  818.  Land  tflledbythe  peopleef  Tabes,  818.  Berdela,8H.  'Am 
Mak-baa,  hams*  scans,  814.  Wady*  and  rains  m  Gflboa,  814.  Arrangements  ftr 
anexen*siontoFel)a,9U>. 

iAwlM.  Early  start  |  way  to  me  Jordan,  $16,  $16.  FoHof  the  Jordan,  kland, 
818.  Way  to  Wady  Yabis,  818.  Sorronnded  by  armed  peasants  from  Firah,  8161 
Vis*  theii  encatnaine^  bn>akfe*t,  817.  Grass  W*4y  TiMs,  and  ascend  by  a  smaller 
Wady,  817.  Oaks  of  Beahen,  817.  Wile  view,  817,  818.  Notts  fields  of  wheat, 
818.  Kefir  AMI,  818.  Jtofns  d-MakMb  and  ed-Ddr  on  Wady  YIMs,  819.  The  las- 
tor  probably  Jala*  jflaaJ,  819.  Nodosa,  819,  820.  Way  down  the  mountain,  820. 
Boms  of  Fahfl,  Pafe,  820-822.  Notice*,  822-884.  Tobakah,  tomes,  821,  828. 
Ferding  place*  of  the  Jordan;  gsafa  lee*  Ae  hones,  826.  Way  to  Batata,  828,  828. 
People  of  Beisan  oppressed  by  the  Bedawm,  828. 

Bsosav,  sitaation  on  brow  between  the  Ghto*^  valley  tfJesxeel,  826, 827.  Few 
proeks  ef  water,  827.  Region  vokmnio,  828.  Rains  extensbe,  many  oolamns,  828. 
The  Tell,  828,  829.  Ane.  Btlh  *em  and  Bcjky**,  829,  880.  Source  of  the  latter 
name,  880.    Historical  Notices,  880-882. 

Saum  ihd  Maov,  not  found,  888.— Tai  Gate,  general  character,  888, 884.  Di- 
vided by  Kara  Sartebeh,  884.  The  northern  portion  well  watered  and  cultivated  in 
parts,  884,  886. 


SECTION    VIII. 


Mqll*.    TeB  of  Bejel*  88*   Way  to  Baft  DJa;  many  wssbt  usesses,  888, 
Atwrt?  Wi  MJVh^Jk^  ik #*****+**>  Sweep  of  the  i 


,887.  JaoWdn/AfaJudeioeh,"?.  No groat rati aero* the 
rM7.  Notion  of  Betyfaa,  887,  8881  Arab  anoampnionta  fa  the 
I  of  the  Jain?  fflnnjMj  oforotttDgt888.  Knnh,  potWon,  889. 
fa  eight,  889.  Natrah,  threafa^-ooora,  889.  tine  of  hfl)t,  889. 
VkwofpUmtf  Ead«elon,64a  Enddr,  Aribr,  840.  Paatdownto- 
nan  annvbajeaf  Tabor,  84A  Mart  trareOfag  Jews,  84a  Wady  Sharftr  at  tooth- 
an  ana  af  Tabor,  84a  Another  Wan>  aft  the  eastern  baas  oomfag  from  Khan  oft- 
Twjftr,  84a  Tba  two  unto  and  form  Wady  cl-Btreh,  84a  Follow  op  the  ralley  to 
tn  Khan,  844  841.  Arabs  Sabaib,  841.  Way  to  Labieh ;  by  mistaka  wa  make  a 
cfaeaMl84L 

JtfeylbaV  Shaath  of  Lobioh  goes  with  aa  at  guide,  841.  Basfa,  Ard  el-Ahmar, 
ML  Ha>rea-Natrnyt641.  Vkw,  rfflasn  en  Weo>,  641.  Not  the  plaoe  viand 
by  Ainhn,  848.  Irbid,  B<*-Ar*d,  Gratis,  Jewlab  arohitaotara,  841,  848.  Wady 
,1*  deepobaam,  848.  Fortified  osrernt,  KnTet  Ibn  Main,  848.  Other 
Oar  pa*  af  1888;  the  Band  tnnftafa,  844.  Wedyu,  plafa  aMfao- 
'Afae*-TliHa«tifetraeft,c*o*ur,844.  Ifehit  near  byexton- 
0*0,941  Pas  ew  tan  point  of  tba  i^aieiiawy,  emvient  ^piedoot,  84ft.  ot-Tftbighah, 
nnaan  faassmat,  646.  Inniiat  laanmftr  far  reiofag  a  bead  of  water,  848,  84* 
Juab  aanssnnn\  848.  Ten  Hon,  overgrown  with  tUana,  848.  Principal  rafa  a 
Jeofceh  tysnsyogua,  848.  Turn  up  watt  ahaoet  without  path,  848.  Cfeetert  of  blaok 
■■In   h  tanks,  Mka  mine,  847.    Btr  Kertsah,  and  sHgfct  rufas,  847.   Not  Cfcnsn,  84T. 

CAPtanusH,  probably  aitaattd  at  Khan  Mlnyah;  arguments,  847-854.  Viewa  af 
•nay  liaiaflma,  884  sW— Bnaarfa,  probably  aft  et-Tnbighah,  888,  888.— (Tfaruefa, 
feuoobjy  aft  TuB-Hftm,  889,  86a 

Wo  pass  n  by  our  fanner  path  to  the  Dasnttnnt  road,  and  than  go  north,  881. 
eUnah,  Ugh  an,  881.  Ard  ei-Khait,  fake  of  the  Huleh,  881,  86&—«ay  19*.  Oat 
fee4hajheloe«tMdeoh>ityortbewestm  Fhrtm,  image  and  Wady, 

881  Maghar,  881.  Knba'a,  and  Wady*,  888.  Kaayftn,  ruin,  868.  Deaoand  to 
enan  of  Wady  Hendaj  and  plain,  864.  Road  to  Kedet  j  atoond  the  hills,  864.  Turn 
esTtoTefllnreibeh  with  ruins,  864.  High  and  tight!/  potMon,  864.  Probably  the 
an  of  Ate*  of  Naahtali,  86ft.  nUtorical  Notfaet,  86ft,  866.— Pate  on  to  Kedet,  866. 
Peemuom,  f  ■■■■!,  866,  867.  Plain  bat  no  outlet,  867.  Eaetera  declMty  of  the 
whole  region  daorendt  by  four  plateau*,  867.  Antiqnitiet ;  Jewith  tfauc  turns,  farga 
toia^ihagl,  887,  86a  ICeon  of  Xephtali,  868.  Hlttorioal  Notions,  868,  869.  Paat 
ontoMc»dJebel,869. 

Je>p  *n.  Way  from  Meit  northwards,  869,  870.  Wottarn  riew,  Tibnfa,  87a 
w,  the  Iluleh,  870.  Uanfa,  position,  ancient  fortress,  870,  871.  Probably 
871,  871.  Patt  along  on  high  ground,  871.  Abil,  anc.  Abti,  on  right, 
871.  ei-MaftmOeh,  8781  Kofr  Kily  on  fan,  878.  Brow  of  MerJ  *Ayan,  878.  Way 
through  the  Merj,  878,  874.  Ploughing  and  pastures,  874.  Fountain  of  the  MerJ, 
874.  Strike  acros  to  Tell  Dibbfa,  874.  Probable  en  of  (pa,  875.  Patt  on  towards 
Hssbeiya,  essaD  plafa,  87ft.  IM,  876.  Valley  of  the  Hatbany,  876.  Lower  ridge  of 
Hmoon,  876.  <*jrg«  of  Wady  Shib'a,  876.  Kuiord  Khan  in  the  rauVy.  876.  Tba 
sard;  Wady  Book  876.  Aecend  the  Wady  to  Hasbsiye,  877.  Mr  Tbomeon  awaiting 
as;  be  Italian  my  ooapanion,  877.    John  Wortabet,  877. 

Dr  Smith  ratarot  bona,  877.  Mj  Qfaoat,  877.  Craam-roloarad  pigaont,  877.— 
Public  worehip,  877,  878.  Miteionary  ttatfao,  878.— Vieit  the  great  fountain,  beauty 
of  the  eput  deewwyed,  878.  No  ttraaaa  above  fa  tammer,  878.  Tba  bitumen  pits,  n 
tba  ainara  desaWity,  879.  leaeabla  wan;  ana  of  the  bfeusnaa,  879.  View  of 
Haabatym  ud  of  Jabal  eeb  Sheika,  6781. 


Xfl  COMMITS. 

Wt^  ct-Teim  the  earliest  seat  </ the  Dtojcs,  88a  Posfcioo  of  HesMyt,  i 
theatre  of  hill*,  880.  Views  of  the  town,  880,  881.  Vineyards,  /Ms, 
making  881.  The  Emir,  881.  Drue  Khfilwit  el-Biyid  cm  southern  mil,  881,  88L 
'AJn  Kfinyeh,  882.  Shuweiy*,  882.  Other  villages,  882.  Elevation  of  ranees 
points,  881 


SECTION    IX. 

FBOlf  HsJUIYA  TO  BAJflAfl  JJTD  BACK. 

Page*  884-418. 

Uoajilei  iUte  of  the  Dnire*,  report!  of  robberiee,  884.  Obtain  letter  tad  men  from 
Druie  Sheikh,  884_J6sy  264.  Token*  of  rain,  slight  showers,  886.  Way  by  Kau- 
kaba  to  Bftrghut,  886.  Low  swell  or  spur  from  Lebanon,  through  which  the  Litany 
breaks  by  •  ohaem  above  Bftrghns,  885,  888.  Way  to  Belie,  along  the  chasm  of  the 
river  broken  through  another  spar;  exciting  ride,  888.  Belit  and  chasm  adjacent* 
888,  887.  The  Webr,  hyrax  Syriacus,  amy  of  Scripture,  887.  The  Kh&tweh,  887. 
NebyHatkm,887.  Judeideh,  888.  Revisit  TeU  Dibbin  and  ascend  to  Kmyam,  888. 
View,  888. 

May  2m.  Way  to  the  Hufeh,  888,  889.  Steps  or  offsets  in  the  northern  plain,  888. 
Deep  channel  of  the  Hasbany,  Luweizeh,  and  fountains,  889.  Basalt  region,  889. 
eUGhfijar,  890.  TeU  el-K*dy,  890-898.  Large  fountains  and  stream,  890,  89L  Po- 
sition and  form  of  the  Tell,  891.  Not  a  crater,  891.  Traces  of  ruins,  892.  Stream 
U  called  Loddln,  perhaps  from  Ass,  892.  This  the  site  of  Dm  $  Historical  Notioes, 
892,  898.    Villages  in  sight,  898.    Parched  grain,  898. 

Thb  Huxjcb,  excursion  into,  898-898.  Difheh,  Itagrifte,  898.  Large  oak  roll  of 
birds'  nests,  894.  el-Mansory,  894.  Many  canals  from  the  Leddln,  mills,  many  beet, 
894.  Ford  the  Banias  river,  and  the  Leddan,  894.  Junction  of  all  the  streams,  895. 
Relative  else,  895.  Character  of  the  plain  and  marsh,  895,  898.  Return  to  el-Maa- 
sary,89o\ 

Way  to  Banias,  898.  Country  around,  898.  We  meet  no  robbers,  898,  897. 
Terrace  of  Banias,  897.    Jebel  Heish,  898. 

May  27*.  Excursion  to  the  lake  Phiala,  898.  Wady  Za'areh,  898.  vAin  Kfin- 
yeh, 89a  Goat-Tillage  Mesady,  899.  Lake  Phiala;  character,  stagnant  waters, 
frogs,  leeches,  899.  No  ground  for  supposing  a  connection  with  the  Jordan,  400.  Now 
called  er-Ram  and  er-Ran,  400.  Small  lake  high  on  esh-Sheikh,  400.  n.  Merj  Ya- 
fory,  400.  Mejdel  Shems,  400.  Way  to  Sheikh  'Othman  Hasury,  its  oaks,  40L 
Chasm  above  Jubbata,  head  of  Wady  Khfishabeh,  401,  402.  Ruin  Hasury,  not  Hawor, 
402.  KU'at  Subeibeh,  a  great  and  well  preserved  fortress,  402-404.  Interior  citadel, 
408.    Return  to  Banias,  404. 

Bakus,  position  beautiful  and  unique,  404,  405.  Wild  animals,  405.  Three 
Wadys,  'Asal,  Khushabeh,  and  Za'faah,  405,  408.  Great  fountain,  not  from  under 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  408.  Ancient  Jmkwn,  408.  Inscriptions,  407.  Ancient  legend  of 
a  connection  with  Phiala,  407.  Another  fountain  near,  408.— Village  of  Banias,  406. 
The  citadel,  408,  409.    Ancient  JPmmi,  409.    Historical  Notices,  409-412. 

Sources  of  the  Jordan,  and  streams  above  and  in  the  Huleh,  412.  Not  the  re- 
motest, but  the  largest  fountains,  regarded  as  the  source  418. 


001MJIM,  2Hi 

Waytoaa*  a?Wadye*4Vfaa,4l&  \AJBKborwVah,  418.  VWtto 
Bwstra,  teaaalea,  a  ridffle,  414.  Wady  and  'Am  Sararyib,  418.  Wady  Kbo- 
awawk,418.  Rimil)iletfttkktr,  415,4k.  Its  pottery,  416.  Way  to  HtbMitph, 
41*.  QaawWaiyBaaVn,  416.  ▼Hag* SbfVa,  I*  many  goats,  416.  Hftklityafc; 
,417.  'AmJMk,418.  Raaek  Hasbriya,  416.  Efera- 
,411 


8SCTI0N   X. 

FbOM  HabVOYA  90  DAMAflOVt. 

Paget  419-4T1 

419^-J/by  9iet  Oar  party,  dekya,  419.  Orb  Wady  aV 
1  daatteuy,  4*L  Ridge  ad-Dakar,  nairttfcjaj  tat  Hstbany 
laad  alow*  tbt  top,  49TX  Wall  of  Liisnrw,  Tworn  Mat,  431. 
tots  of  Lsaaaoa,  4S1.  Chasm  tf  tat  Lmmy, 4S1.  Antra  at 
,  499.  Ika  Kftvak,  a  aataral  bridge,  499.  Wild  awmary,  499,  498,  TU 
96.  him*  towards  Maby  Sato;  eotmtry  aroand,  4*4.  Top  of  rtdge  ed- 
Dama*  494.  Merj  Sbemtsab  aad  eariitas,  496.  Uhketya,  496.  IMy  Sifts  eaUsd 
aim  Tatkaatba,  416.  Ancient  ternnlt,  tiSf  nwnsins,  496.  Upper  Waui  tf  Wady 
aVTem»,  496,  497. 

Jaa*  U.  Way  fttai  Naky  9aflk  towards  Dakar  ei-Akmar,  roaatam,  427,  438— 
latanattMo  obtained:  Miikaiditkek,  498.  Una  of  bOls  and  sifc  raOey  from  bead  of 
Wady  ef-Teim  to  the  BOka*a  at  'Anjar,  498.  Pmcee  along  tht  western  b01a»  428,  429. 
rVam  along  tke  foot  of  Arti-Ubanon,  429.  Groat  Damascus  road,  499,  49a  Tkit 
taley  from  Wady  et-Tcim  almost  unknown,  490.  Ridge  ed-Daknr  not  a  spur,  490.— 
W«  tam  off  to  Riskeiya,  490.  Ite  petition,  431.  Jebtl  etk-Skdikk  noar  at  kmnd,  481. 
Ite  fewer  weetorn  ridge,  and  raDey  above,  491.  Summit  fisited  by  Rer.  Mr  Porter, 
rama,  4S2.  It*  elevation,  432— Daniasca*  road  from  R»*hei ya,  482.  'Aika,  scattered 
laatam*  of  an  ancient  temple,  488.  Route  by  Kafir  Kak,  488.  Fine  baain,  often  a  lake, 
499.  EWrntioo;  Kefr  Kak,  494.  Road  by  Deir  el-'Askayir;  ascend  a  rid>,  484. 
Draw  bora-man,  story  of  robbers,  494.  Turn  off  to  R&khleh,  48ft.  Ancient  temple, 
sjoasnrimriiti,  435,  486.  Boxkuffc  and  ite  mint  iwt  riaitcd,  486.  Return  nortk 
In  n>  tke  tmwsmiiia,  496,  497.  View  of  tke  pUteaa  of  Zebeditiy,  487.  Deir  el- 
AtkAyv ;  tarient  tesnpfa,  measniwnieote,  497, 4SR  Hermon  girded  witk  templra,  438. 
Jane  9*1  air  Tkomaoa  returns  to  Hasbefcra,  adventure,  488,  499.  Oar  way  to 
rakali  *Ain  and  Wady  Meitkekm,  Danes,  *«.  Tbe  Sakra,  desert  plain,  439,  44a 
rtoe  fnntem.  wVArred,  440.  Ritgei  aM  valleys,  44a  View  of  Damascus  and  Ka 
stem,  441-  iWeorad  to  ol-Mesa*a(  44  L— Eastern  dedlvity  of  Ajrti-Lebanun,  ite  char* 
Mter.  441— Appreark  to  tke  city,  e^wawje,  eartk-walls,  441.  renal*,  442.  lUb  #•- 
taa%r.  449.  Lodge  witk  Rer.  M*  R^bton,  442.  Pnitettant  ratoont,  442.  My  ocra- 
449.     Ptblir  wordup.  «42,  443.     I>r  Meebika  and  Anton  RnUd,  448. 


DAauaora. 
T«a  I'uiia.  ai^O*TTAH.— lltmmkwim.     Weeteru  ridp^,  Jebrl  Ka^rftn,  Jebel  Tenl- 
pak,  448.  444      Jeod  Arwad  and  Jebrl  MknTa  on  the  wutk,  444.     On  tke  east,  lakes 
awl  mtantairw.  #45.— I  Hi  fifi  ■■,  448—  TUfc,  445,  446,— Soil,  44C 

Vou  UL— B% 


xvih  contents. 

Rivers  ajto  Foustaivs,  446.  The  Barada,  446.  Its  canals  od  the  north  and 
•oath,  446,  447.  Is  the  ancient  CktymnhoaB,  447.  Probably  alao  the  Ammm  (or 
iioai),  447.— The  A'waj,  probably  the  ancient  Pharpar;  its  course,  447,  44&— Vari- 
ous fountains,  448,  449.    Artificial  fountains  or  wells,  for  irrigation,  440,  460. 

The  Lakes,  450-458.  The  two  northern  fed  by  the  Barada,  46a  Extent  and 
character,  451.  The  third  or  southern  lake  receives  the  A'waj,  451.  Villages,  45L 
Rains  east  of  the  lakes,  453. 

Aqbicultuiuc.    Fruits. — Various  products,  453.    Trees  and  fruits,  453. 

Thi  Ctit.— Geogr.  position,  458.  Population,  458,  454.  Lies  mostly  south  of 
the  river;  its  form,  454.  The  streets,  454.  Houses;  the  interior  sometimes  splendid, 
455.  House  of  the  British  consul,  455,456.  The  castle,  mosks,  KhAns,  456.  Ba- 
ser*, 456, 457.  Manufactures,  commerce,  457.  Baths,  457, 458.  Coffee-houses,  458. 
Mound  before  the  eastern  gate;  wide  view,  45a  The  Meidan,  459.  The  Merj  and 
its  streams,  459.  Hospital  for  pilgrims,  459.  Horse  baser ;  wild  horses,  459.  Huge 
plane  tree,  459,  460.  Dogs,  their  habits,  460.  Abundance  of  water ;  evils,  460.  AH 
jealous  of  their  rights,  460.  Mosquitos,  dampness,  460.  High  clogs  or  pattens,  46% 
461.— Churches,  461. 

Amtiquttiks-— The  oastle,  461.  The  ancient  wall,  461,  463.  Church  of  St.  John, 
now  mosk  of  the  Ommiades,  463.  Many  ancient  columns,  468.'  The  street  called 
'Straight,' 468.    The  canals  ancient,  468.    No  aqueducts,  46a    Coins,  464. 

HaroBT.— Damascus  in  the  Old  Testament,  464,  465.  Under  the  Greeks  and 
Syro-Greek  dominion,  465,  466.  Under  the  Romans,  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
Uter,  466,  467.    Under  Muslim  rule,  467,  468. 

Plages  nrar  Damascus.— Salihiyeh,  469.— Kubbet  Seiyfir,  oelebrated  prospect, 
469,470.— Balbon,  position  and  deecription,  471,  478.  Probably  the  HtUxm  of  Scrip- 
ture; its  wine  stfll  famous,  473.— Hureiry,  473. 


SECTION   XI. 

From  Damascus  to  Ba'albjk. 

Pages  478-527. 

Third  portion  of  the  journey;  Mr  Robeon  becomes  my  companion; 
47a— Jm*7A.  Setting  off;  Mr  Porter  acoompamMusforsomedistanoe; 
officers,  478.  Kubbet  Seiyar  and  its  magnificent  prospect,  478, 474.  Meet  the  British 
consul,  474.  Dummar ;  roads,  474.  \Hy  to  Besshna,  whitish  Mlla,  me  Sahra,  474 
Besshna,  474,  475.  Long  ridge  extends  toMenin,  475.  Course  of  the  Barada,  roads, 
Tillages,  475.  Below  Bessima  is  a  tunnel,  but^o  road,  475.  Perhaps  for  irrigation, 
475.  Road  above  Besshna,  chasm,  small  fountafcj,  476.  FJjeh  and  great  fountain ; 
remains  of  temples,  476,  477.  Stream  is  larger  than  the  Barada  above ;  reckoned  as 
the  source  of  the  Barada,  477.  Valley  and  adjacent  r^ges,  477,  478.  Villages ;  el* 
-  -  ruins  of  a  temple,  478.  Suk  Wady  Barada,  478.  Narrow  pass,  bridge,  47& 
'  1  of  an  ancient  city,  necropolis,  ancient  excavated  rotd,  479,  480.  Latin  in- 
r480,48L  WelyofNebyHabtl(Abel),481.  Site  of  4Ma,  482.  Historical 
,  483-484-— Asoend  the  valley  to  south  end  of  the  plain  of  ZebedAny,  and  en- 
,484,  4B8l    Afsin  on  plateau  of  Deir  el-TAshayir,  485.    Ridges  adjacent,  485. 


June  6*.  GaidansofZebedanj,  465.  BlodAn  and  villages,  485,  486.  Character 
of  the  pmia,  466.  Lnltt0rt  peak  of  Anti-LaUaoo  proper  new  BlodAn,  466.  Plain  of 
ssirgheye.  Wad?  YahlKeh,  466.  »Aln  Hawmr  and  stream,  466,  467.  BlodAn  and 
■iioutaln,  467.  Attempt  to  croai  the  plain ;  turn  back,  487.  Take  guide,  and  croaf 
higher  up,  467, 466.  Source  of  the  Barada,  486.  Barony,  488.  Aeoend  a  tpor ;  top 
ef  high  western  ridge,  466.  View  back ;  oonntrj  towards  Helbon,  486.  View  tooth, 
s«4  west,  469.  Wady  el-Knrn  and  road  from  Damascus  to  Beirut,  489, 490.  Deeoend 
into  and  join  the  Beirut  road  In  the  Sahfl  Jodeldeh,  490.  It.  position  and  deeert  na- 
tam,  490,  491.  Sariee  of  ridges  and  plateaus  behind  us,  49L  Wady  ZaMr,  491. 
Biujiii  Wady  Harlr, and  extends  to  the  BfikA'a,  491.  Small  Khan,  499.  line  of 
fcftDa  and  side  valley  connecting  with  Wady  et-Teim,  499.  Mejdel ;  adventure  of  mule 
and  dogs  492.  Ancient  temple,  its  striking  position,  499,  498.  Described,  498,  494. 
Another  temple  at  Zekweh,  494.  View  from  temple  at  Mejdel,  494,  496.  Course  of 
the  Beirut  road,  491  Ruins  of 'Anjar,  496,  496.  Plundered  by  the  crusaders,  496. 
Ancient  Osieit  anaV  Ldmm,  497.  Great  fountain,  Neba' 'Anjar,  49a  Intermitting? 
4ML  Beckoiiedanm«aoun»oftheUtany,  499.  Atturial  plain  of  the  Boki'a,  499. 
U  a  vast  monntain  cleft,  499. 

Junstt.  Keep  along  the  base  of  Ami-Lebanon,  499.  Neba*  Sbsmntn,  500.  High 
Tell,  and  a  further  line  of  hflls,  forming  a  side  valley,  600.  Bonds  from  Zebediny, 
TiTtagm.  fiOO,  501.  Deir  el-GhOxil;  remains  of  anc.  temple,  601.  Mlsy,  mint; 
Wady  and  village  Yahftfch,  601.  Keby  Shit,  609.  Mam  road  from  Zebediny  to 
Baalbek,  509.  Here  western  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon  terminates,  508.  The  Boki'a 
farther  north,  506.  Way  to  Ba'albek;  villages;  upper  road  from  Zebediny,  508. 
We  past  down  by  'Ain  Burday,  404.  Another  road  from  Mity  northwards  lies  In  the 
great  plain,  504.  Ancient  quarries ;  enormous  stone,  505.  Position  of  the  temples 
of  Baalbek ;  ancient  city  v/aH,  505.  Fountain  of  Ba'albek,  506.  Elevation,  506. 
Encamp  near  the  temples,  506. 

Tm  TcxFLift. 

General  remarks,  507.  Want  of  preparation  in  travellers,  507.  Plan  and  out- 
tin*.  50*. 

Tms  <itur  Tutrix,  509-514.  Portico,  509.  Inscriptions,  509.  Pavilions,  509. 
rlT*»i  ;«rtal,  509.— /fciayon,  court,  510. — Great  QmtdramgU,  510.  Exedrtr,  etc.  510, 
511  — flr^yte;  number,  order,  end  size  of  the  columns.  511.  Columns  broken  away 
for  the  iron  cramps,  511.  Walls  ou  which  the  columns  stand,  511,  612.  Striking 
r*rui£».  515.  —  .SatarwTMsjf,  512-51 4.  On  the  west,  the  enormous  Triiith*,  512,  513. 
Oa  the  n^tth.  516.     Vaulted  nasjuww,  516.     Face  of  the  northern  wall,  513,  51 1. 

L*j»ot  TKxn.K,  514-516.  Iu  position,  514.  Measurements  and  column*,  514, 
515  S~3]j*nrrd  ceiling  of  colonnade,  515.  iJreat  portal,  it*  exceeding  beauty,  515, 
5I&.     The  ctln,  its  interior  described,  516. 

ifC*r**L  FtATrnm,  516.  Pre  v  tit  entrance,  516,  517.  Wonderful  »ymmetry, 
51 7      « '  <r.:jmrr4  with  temples  of  A  then*  ami  Thebes,  517. 

Ssjaii.  <  inrrLsn  Tkmplk,  517,  516. 

f!f«T"BT,  olei-527.  lieli«ipolis  *  City  nf  the  Sun,'  618.  Not  Baal-gad,  nor 
ftealath,  519.  Pmb.  the  JNanflA  Arm  of  the  prophet  Am^  519,  620.  Cuius  of  the 
csrr,  Ln ».  Great  temple  referred  to  Antoninus  Pius,  620.  Testimony  of  ruins,  521. 
fui  I'srOisxn,  621.  The  martrr  4tt»U«inu«,  521,  522.  Conttantlnc  destroys  the 
•raft*  '  f  Venus  at  Afka,  and  e*tmblNhes  a  rhurrh  and  biihoprir  at  Ileliopolis,  529. 
kcturn  u>  heathenism  under  Julian,  522,  528.     Christianity  restored,  593.     Muham- 


t  oonquost,  528.  The  ©Jty  first  appears  a*  Ba'albak  ami  m  a  fortius*  524.  No- 
Ita  by  Arabian  v/rHatt>624-62&  Ba'afbek  unknown  to  the  earliest  Frank  travoOera, 
AM.    Later  notices,  526,  527.    ftteat  work  of  Wood  art  Dawtaat,  527. 


SECTION  XII. 

FbOM  Ba'aUUOC  BT  &IBLEH  10  KL-HugS. 

Pages  588-568. 

North  of  Ba'albak  the  Bftka'a  changes  to  character,  52&->Ab»  10*.  Departure, 
cemetery,  528.  Immense  elope  extending  down  west  from  Anti-Lebanon,  528, 629. 
Nahleh,  ancient  temple,  528.  Sepulchres,  522.  Ancient  aqueduct,  580.  Way  to 
Wady  Yunin,  58a  Lone  oohum  in  the  plain,  58a  Northern  portion  of  the  eastern 
declivity  of  Lebanon,  580,  581.  Names  of  northern  Lebanon,  581.  Ream  el-Hadeth, 
58L  Higher  tract,  water-abed  of  the  BOka'a,  581.  Lebweh,  fountain,  basin,  Tillage, 
582.    Ancient  Z&  or /«6a,  588. 

Jtme  11HL  Foliow  the  canal  for  a  time ;  torn  up  to  'Ain,  not  the  Ah  of  Scripture, 
588,  584.  Deep  ravine  and  brook,  Ftkeh,  584.  View  of  lake,  584.  Baa  Ba'albok, 
584.  A  poor  village,  onee  an  important  place,  584,  586.  Bains  of  ohsrohes,  685. 
Probably  ancient  Onhm,  585-587.  Way  to  the  fountains  of  the  Orontee,  desert  tract, 
587.  Chasm  of  the  Nahr  Lebweh,  587,  588.  Fountains  at  the  base  of  Lebanon,  on 
the  east  of  the  stream,  588.  Historical  Notices  of  the  fountains,  589.  the  Monks9 
cavern,  Deir  Mar  Maron,  589,  54a  Monument  of  Hurmul,  singular  and  mespBcabh, 
540-542.  Sculptures,  hunting-scenes,  541.  View  from  it,  541  Way  to  BShlofc, 
desert  and  covered  with  loose  trap,  542, 548.  Bibleh  at  the  elbow  of  the  Orontee,  548. 
The  ford,  the  village,  548.  View;  termination  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  Hnr- 
mul,544.    Ancient  BSUak,  544.    Historical  Notices,  644-446. 

The  BaktVa,  its  character,  OsJeavria,  646.— Lebanon,  charaotar  of  its  eastern  de- 
clivity, summits  and  elevation,  456,  547.  Anti-Lebanon,  its  character,  ckvatksftj 
ridge*,  647.  Plains  or  basins,  lakes,  547.  In  Lebanon  only  one  kke,  Bfcket  Tom- 
moneh,  548.  Traces  of  voleanio  agency  more  abundant  in  Anti-Lebanon,  548^— 
Valky  of  the  Oroots^iUoharaoter,  548,540.  Lake  of  Kades  or  Horns,  549.  Cum: 
^paswa,nowatKnl'atel.Mudik,55a  Zartes,  now  Seytr  or  Shaieir,  55a  fTsmafl 
now  Hamah,  551.  ^natims,  now  Beaton,  551.  Emma,  now  Hums,  551-568.  Us 
mound  or  Tell,  558,  554.  Laodiem  in  Lebanon,  now  at  Tell  Noby  Mmdau,  554, 656. 
Famdimu,  now  old  Jaeieh,  656. 

Jme  12**,  Reasons  lor  not  proceeding  further  norm,  556,  6o7.  Set  off  for  eft- 
Husn,  around  the  north  end  of  Lebanon,  557.  Plain  well  tilled,  'Am  et-Tannar  and 
stream,  557.  Baweldah,  voleanio  region,  557.  Gradual  ascent,  view  of  Hums  and 
lake,  558.  Character  of  the  region,  558.  Ruined  villages,  558.  Singular  tomb,  557, 
558.  Descend  into  Wady  Khalid,  fine  brook,  559.  Proceed  down  the  fertile  valley,  659. 
Arab  cemeteries,  559.  Extreme  northern  point  of  Lebanon,  559,  58a  fine  plain  or 
baain,  et-Bnkeit,  559,  560.  Nahr  el-Kebtr,  560.  Beads,  and  bridges  over  it,  56a 
Marshy  ground;  wo  make  a  circuit  towards  the  north,  561.  Burned  villages,  cattle, 
baffaloe,  561.  Fountains,  road  from  Hums  to  Tripoly,  561.  Tillage,  noble  fields  of 
Wheat,  661.  Encamp  at  the  foot  of  the  oasUe  hiD,  56L  Cheapness  of  provisions,  66L 
A  ram  near  our  teat,  661,  662.    Charaotar  of  the  region  wo  had  passed  over,  662. 


Jaws  14m.  The  fcrtraos  el-Hasa,  Hi  portion  commands  an  important  pass,  569. 
Deooibed,  MI,  5€8L  View  from  it  east  and  went,  lake  of  Hum*  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean, 566,  564,  Abo  Burj  Saffca,  661.  ViDagat  in  light,  664.  Vlaftod  onlj  by 
lacertvavenarajoW.  Praam*  otructnr*  not  older  than  the  timet  of  the  Saracen*  666, 
Hkoorical  N odcos,  666.    Perhaps  the  Jfamonai  of  Ptolemy,  666,  667. 

To  WtTCT-awm,  eaat  of  et-Hnen,  667.  The  Orontae  might  be  bronght  across 
it.  56* 

Turn  Eaimaii  di  o#  Haiun,  wai  this  great  depression  batwaen  Lebanon  and 
the  Xosnirtynh  amatains,  666, 666. 


8BCTI0N  XIII. 

FmOM   XL-HUD  BT  WAT  OF  TBI   CwDAMB  TO  BlDOT. 

Pagan  670-686. 

Plan  to  go  from  el-Hnsn  by  'Akkir  to  the  cedars,  frustrated,  57a— Jan*  14H, 
Leave  el-Haan,  57a  Notch  and  valley  northwest,  570,  571.  Convent  Mar  Jirjis, 
snack,  ftiojnoatefl,  571.  Proeeed  down  the  valley,  572.  Largo  intermitting  fountain, 
Ite  Sahhatiaal  rhar  af  Josephns,  572.  March  of  Titus,  Arcaw  Q Arka),  and  Rapha- 
assa,  57S-674.  Beefing  eflk,  674.  Leave  valley,  go  aonthweet;  Tell  eJ-Haush,  574. 
Saba*  ol-'Artn,  574.  Lower  fertile  plain,  574,  575.  Village*,  575.  Road  fttan  Hums 
cornea  fa,  576.  Kahr  aULsbfe  and  Jlar  el-Abyad,  ancient  ff7mf»*na,  675;  67a  Way 
towards  Hehala,  576  No  road  to  'Akkir ;  we  torn  off  toward*  Sheikh  Mohammed, 
57C  Kahr  'Akkir,  577.  Encamp  below  Sheikh  Mohammed,  577.  White  oleanders, 
677.57a 

Jmtt  154.  Disappointment;  proceed  toward*  Tripoly,  578.  Villages  on  hill*  on 
the  kit,  57R.  'Arka  and  He  Tell,  578,  579.  Ancient  Ana,  eeat  of  the  Artitm,  57a 
Historical  Notices,  579-581.  Streams  north  of  Tripoly,  582.  Leave  the  road  to  Tri- 
poly. and  go  east  of  Jcbel  Turbul,  5*2.  Village*,  582.  Nahr  Bind,  ford  ;  deep  and 
making  cwrent,  5HJ,  It*  source,  582.  Region  between  Jebel  Tnrbnl  and  Lebanon, 
&«&  Wedy  Hilan  and  village,  58i  'Ayun 'Aabish,  5*a  Another  road  to  Tripoly ; 
tare  off  again  near  Erdy,  588,  584.  Ford  the  river  Reshaln,  584.  Zugharta,  684.— 
Strike  the  great  road  from  Tripoly  to  the  cedar*  and  Ba'alhek,  584.  Wady  Ju'ait, 
564.  Chasm  through  lowest  ridge  of  Lebanon,  5H4.  Village*,  584.  First  plateau  of 
the  mountain,  684.  View ;  plain  along  the  base  of  Lebanon,  separated  from  the  sea 
Vy  a  ndge,  5*4,  5A5.  Gorge  of  Wadv  Ilaruna,  585.  Way  almost  impas*uble,  585. 
Mia  Hsrana,  encamp,  585.     View ;  delightful  evening,  585,  58a 

Jmw  ICci.  Still  in  the  chasm,  58a  Higher  plateau  of  the  mountain,  5Sa  Well 
water  d.  my  backward,  field  of  potatoes,  58a  Khden,  fine  fountain  ;  not  £<£*,  586, 
5*7.     Wey  to  the  cedars,  fountains  587.     Gulf  of  the  KadUha,  587,  58a 

Tsw  Cabana,  68a  Situation  and  character  vt  the  grove,  38ft.  No  two  travellers 
rout  the  tree*  alike,  588.  589.  Number  of  old  trer*  constant) r  diminishing,  589. 
The  eput  held  tarred,  altars,  chapel,  589,  590.  Hie  cedar*  vtaiid  In  a  va«t  amphi  the- 
sis*. 55* ».  FJrratioa,  691.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon  celebrate*!  in  Scripture  ;  it*  uses, 
Ml.  592.  Ancient  cedar  forest*  de*tr<>ved,  592.  Still  many  tract!  of  cellar*  further 
north  .  £hrenLerg*t  testimony,  592,  59a — Name  of  the  rid«re  above  the  cedar* ;  not 
J+i*l  Mashmel,  which  i*  known  only  in  Tripoly  as  a  name  for  the  higheat  peak,  56a 


Slii  001  til  W. 

Leeta  the  cedars;  gulfofm«Kadlsna,894.  Three  braaehet ;  cross  two  and  turn 
bio*,  594.  fioed  along  the  chasm  to  Bsherreh,  594,  695.  ftattta,  fertility,  female 
beggars,  595.  Fertility  of  Lebanon  earned  by  the  abundance  of  waters,  596.  Way 
across  the  chasm;  content  HarSerkls,  Section,  696,596.  Deep  gorge  now  on  our 
right;  oonvent,  villages,  696.  Other  fields  of  potatoes,  696.  Haerftn,  encamp,  596. 
PoaMofe,  new  cireron,  596,  697.  Splendid  view  of  the  deep  gorge  and  Hi  upper  por- 
tion, 597. 

AM  194.  Rtagtagofbens,&9&  8<*  <>fr  on  road  towards  Hedith,  598.  Content! 
and  tillages,  698.  Deir  Kanobin,  598, 699.  Lea**  road  to  HacNi  and  eaoend  strath* 
west,  599.  Table  land ;  chasm  of  Wady  Duweir,  699.  Lower  ragged  ridge  of  Leba- 
non, 599.  Wady  Hartsa,  599.  Alpine  past)  enow,  600.  Wady  Tammrm  and  til- 
lages below  on  the  right,  600.  Wady  Bushxfkh,  Ard  'Aklfik,  600.  High  region,  line 
▼iews;  narrow  rooky  plain,  600.  Patches  of  snow ;  Arabs,  601.  Battlemented  rnH 
and  snow,  601.  A  road  just  nOrfli  leading  oter  to  fca'albek,  601.  Lofty  spar  and 
brow  oter  'Aknrah;  Jebel  Sfinnm,  601,  602.  Descend  into  the  great  Wady  el-Mu- 
gheiyirch,  and  reach  *Akm-eh,  602.  Village ;  road  to  fca'albek,  inscriptions,  602. 
Character  of  this  Wady,  608.  Leate  'Akorah,  shallow  catern  and  fountain,  608. 
Peculiar  formation  of  valleys  with  a  terrace  on  each  side,  608.  Pass  down  southwest 
on  left  hand  terrace,  608.  Torn  southeast  into  Wady  el-Muneitirah ;  tillage  of  same 
name,  wine-preas,  668.  Notices  of  the  tillage,  604.  Route  to  the  Bfika'a,  604.  Up- 
per recess  of  the  valley ;  cavern,  fountains,  604,  605.  Waterfalls,  605.  Ruined  tem- 
ple opposite,  Syenite  column*,  605,  606.  These  the  sources  of  Hie  Nahr  Ibrahim,  the 
indent  Athtli;  end  this  the  temple  of  Venus  at  AjAeca,  606.  Historical  Notices, 
606,601    Pisa  on  to  Afka,  ApkeM;  encamp,  607,606. 

Juml&L  Visit  ruins  at  Zawarlb,  60S,  Noble  tiew,  608,  609.  Return  to  road; 
asoend  high  ridge  on  our  left,  609.  Descend  and  follow  down  Wady  Shebrah,  609. 
BaamoftheNahrd-KeIb,609,6ia  Neba*  el-'Aaal,  610.  Chasm  of  Neba'd-Lebea; 
natural  bridge,  610.  Stream  under  it  from  fountain,  610,  611.  Arch  of  the  bridge 
and  measurements,  611.  Way  to  Pnkra;  water-shed  and  canal,  Nahr  Saltb,  611,612. 
trains  at  Pokra,  612.  Ancient  temple,  singular  tract  of  rocks,  612,  618.  Other  en- 
closures, 618.  Way  to  Mecra'ah,  614.  Cross  the  deep  and  romantic  golf  of  aha 
BaMb,  614.  Sun  rising  In  the  West,  615.  Villages  and  mulberry  orchards;  way  to 
'Ajefton  $  encamp,  615. 

June  190.  Kesrawftn,  its  character,  thrift,  and  quiet,  616.  Shuweir,  616.— Last 
day  of  travel;  view  of  the  sea,  616,  617.  Way  to  the  coast;  tillages  and  oouventa, 
617.  'AinTnrah,  Zuk el-Khurib,  617.  Descent  to  the  river;  the  bridge,  617.— 
Pass  of  Nahr  el-Kelb ;  earlier  and  higher  road,  618.  Inscriptions  and  scn^ptnrea, 
618-624.  Latin  Inscriptions,  618, 619.  The  nine  tablets  described,  619, 620.  Views 
of  Lepsins  and  Layard,  621.  Great  antiquity,  622.  Difficulties,  622.  Noticed  only 
in  modern  times,  628,  624.— Pass  on  rapidly  to  Beirut— Western  declivity  of  Lebanon, 
Hi  basins  and  streams,  624.    Numerous  ancient  temples,  625. 

Voyage  to  Smyrna,  625,  626.  Stay  at  Bonrnabat ;  Illness,  626.  Voyage  to 
Trieste ;  join  my  family  at  Salsburg,  626.    Voyage  to  New  York,  626. 


oovrarrt.  uiii 


NOTES. 


L     Cooom  or  Bmrr, 697 

IL   famun  wmom  'Am  10  Trms,         ...  688 

m. 

IT.  Tta 

LtftarrflfrWhi**,  ....  681-688 

V. 


L     Amamc  Naxb  amp  Woua>  ....    648-657 

IL    Aaanrr  GaocuurBT,  Ajihiphim,  rc  668-668 

m.  Pajmom  or  Subitum  IiuovnunDt  .    668, 661 


FOB   THE   READER. 

The  references  made  to  Vol  I,  and  VoL  II,  are  to  the  new  edition 
of  the  former  Biblical  Researches.  They  are  followed,  in  each  cue,  by  a 
reference  in  brackets  to  the  first  edition. 


ADDENDA. 


Pagb  275.  The  rain  Beit  Faghor  is  probably  the  Phagcr  (*aymp)  of  the 
LXX  and  Jerome ;  see  p.  156,  n.  8.  It  la  also  mentioned  by  Eusebins  and 
Jerome  in  the  Onomastioon,  as  Pkogor,  situated  near  Bethlehem ;  Onomaat 
art  Fogor. 

Pagi  870  sq.  Hunin  is  mentioned  by  Bohaeddin  during  the  crusades, 
and  also  by  Abulfeda.  See  Bohaed.  Yit  Salad,  p.  75.  Ibid.  Excerpt,  ex 
Abulf.  p.  08.    Scholt.  Ind.  Geogr.  art.  Horurimm. 


ADDITIONAL  WORKS  OH 

PALESTINE,    JERUSALEM,   Etc. 


InniAim,  Joubvaxb,  Tbatbxi,  ho. 


•e.1180.  LaCHimcUJkerusakm^ejux  This  ia  a  topographical  d^cHp- 
tkAorJcrMftUm^MUwMwb^QSftUdln  wn^^ii(h>mtbeFrmnk«.  First 
pahlshirt  inConmt  Bmxwsor'e  uiarisef  <b  Jerusalem,  Parte,  1648.  Tom.  II.  p. 
Ml  so.  Reprinted  in  the  App.  to  Sennits'  Jerusalem,  £ine  Vorieenng,  Berlin, 
1848,  p.  107;  Williams1  Holy  Utj,  1849,  Vol  L  App.  p.  184.  Aleo  in  the 
new  edition  of  BibL  Bee.  VoL  IL  App.  II. 

•  1814-2S.  Earaon  B.  Moei  ha-Pabchi,  Khaflor  ra-feracK  in  Rab- 
binic, Venice,  about  1840.  Parchi  waa  a  very  intelligent  Jewiah  Rabbi ;  and 
bit  work  i§  perhapi  the  beat  of  all  the  Jewiah  Itineraries.  The  topographi- 
cal portiooa  are  inoatlj  translated  bj  Dr.  Zona,  in  Aahcr's  Benj.  of  Tad.  II. 
p.  8*7-448. 

To  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries belong  the  seven  Jewiah  Itineraries  published  by  Carmoly  in  the  follow- 
ing work :  E.  Cabmoly,  Itinirairm  de  la  Torre  SainU,  Bruxellos,  1 W7. 

1*01  Lt.  C«n.  Socibb,  Travels  through  part*  qf  the  attcient  Cvle-Syria  ; 
in  B.  Walpole's  Travels  in  various  Countries  of  the  East,  Lond.  Ib20,  pp. 
3*8-451 

•  WA-10.  Tuucn  Jacob  Surxx,  Reisen  durrh  tyriVii,  Puldetinm,  etc 
8  Bde.  Bcrlia,  ltto4-65.  These  volumes  comprise  all  Seetaen's  journals  until 
his  arrival  in  Egypt. 

2b8t-8&  JuaarB  BrsaBoan,  Reisen  in  Europa,  An*n*  tttul  Afrika. 
test*.  1  **41-§V.  H.  4  Vols.  The  aathor  trmveUed  mainly  as  a  geologist  Ilia 
notions  of  Palestine  are  contained  in  the  first  and  fonrta  volumes. 

1841-48.  Bar.  Samtbl  Wolcott,  Notice*  of  Jerusalem  ;  an  Excursion  to 
Behrwm  and  <SrAAr A  or  Masada  ;  ami  Journey  from  Jerusalem  northwards  to 
Bo*rU>  etc.    In  Uiblftoth.  Seem,  1848,  pp.  17-87. 


*IXvi  ADDITIONAL  WORKS  ON  PALE8TINI. 

1842-48.  Ret.  George  Williams,  The  Holy  City,  Lond.  1845.  8.  Sec- 
ond edition,  Lond.  1849.  8.  2  Vols.— Mr  Williams  stands  forth  as  the  cham- 
pion of  all  ecclesiastical  and  other  tradition. 

* 1842-47.  Ebnbt  Quota v  Sohultz,  Jerusalem,  eine  Vorlesung,  Berhn 
1845. — Mitthcilungen  uber  eine  Reise  dureh  Samarien  und  Galilda  [in  1847]. 
In  Zeitschr.  der  morgenL  Gee.  1849,  HI.  p.  46  sq. — Sohnltz  was  Prussian  consul 
at  Jerusalem,  with  some  interruptions,  from  1842  tiH  1851 ;  in  which  latter 
year  he  died.  He  was  not  always  an  exact  observer,  and  his  judgments  were 
sometimes  hastily  formed ;  bnt  his  bearing  was  ever  kind  and  gentlemanly. 

1842-52.  Col.  Churchill,  Mount  Lebanon,  a  ten  years*  Residence,  from 
1842  to  1858,  etc.  8  Vols.  Lond.  1858.  8vo.  This  work  has  many  off  hand 
stories  asd  statements,  which  are  not  to  be  relied  upon.  The  map  of  Leba- 
non professes  to  have  been  taken  from  the  surreys  of  the  English  engineers ; 
bat  it  is  fall  of  mistakes. 

♦ 1842-58.  W.  H.  Babtlett,  Walk*  about  the  City  and  Environs  of  Je- 
rusalem [in  1842],  Lond.  1844;  also  in  a  second  edition  enlarged. — The  Nile 
Boat,  or  Glimpses  of  the  Land  of  Egypt  [in  1845],  Lond.  1849.— Forty  Dayt 
in  tfy  Desert,  in  the  Track  of  the  Israelites  [in  1845],  Lond.  no  date. — Jeru- 
salem Revisited  [in  1858],  Lond.  1855. — Mr  Bartlett  was  an  artist;  and  the 
main  purpose  of  his  journeys  was  to  obtain  artistic  illustrations  of  the  places 
visited.  In  this  respect  his  works  are^f  high  value.  His  descriptions  also 
are  written  with  taste  and  good  sense. 

1848.  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  A  Visit  to  Antipatris  [in  April  1848].  Also: 
Account  of  an  ancient  temple  on  Mount  Lebanon  [Deir  el-Kul'ah].  BibHo- 
theoa  Bacra,  1848,  pp.  478  sq.  557. 

*  1848.  Rev.  John  Wilson,  D.  D.  Lands  of  the  Bible  visited  and  de- 
scribed, Edinb.  1847.  8.  2  Vols. 

1848-45.  Rev.  We.  M.  Thomson,  The  Sources  of  the  Jordan,  etc  as 
visited  in  1848 ;  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1846,  pp.  184  sq.—Tour  from  Beirut 
through  Northern  Syria  to  Aleppo  and  back,  in  1847 ;  in  Biblioth.  Sacra, 
1849,  pp.  1,  248,  447,  663. 

1845.    W.  Eeaeft,  Die  Topographic  Jerusalems,  Bonn  1846. 

*  1845*6.  Titus  Tobleb,  M.  D.  visited  Jerusalem  at  this  time,  and  has 
published  the  following  six  works  relating  to  the  Holy  City  and  its  environs: 
1.  Bethlehem,  St.  Gallen  1849.— 2.  Golgotha,  St.  Gallen  1851.— 8.  Die  Siloah- 
quelle  und  der  Oelbergi  St  Gallen  1852. — 4.  Denkbldtter  aus  Jerusalem,  St 
Gallen  1853.— 5.  Topographic  von  Jerusalem  und  seinen  Umgebungen,  2  Bde, 
Berlin  1858-54. — 6.  Beitrag  zur  medicinischen  Topographic  von  Jerusalem, 
Berlin  1855. 

1847.  H.  Gadow,  Ein  Ausflug  von  Jerusalem  Huber  Jericho  an  den  Jordan, 
das  todte  Mcer,  und  nach  Mdr  Sdba;  in  Zeitschr.  der  morgenl.  Gee.  1848,  H. 
pp.  52  sq. — MitthtUungen  vber  die  gegentcdrtigen  Terrainverhdltnisse  in  und 
um  Jerusalem  ;  ibid.  1849.  in.  p.  85  sq. 

*  1848.  W.  F.  Ltnoh,  Commander,  Official  Report  of  the  United  States9 
Expedition  to  explore  tht  Dead  Sea  and  the  River  Jordan  ;  published  at  the 
National  Observatory,  Washington,  1852.  4.  Appended  is  the  extensive  and 
valuable  geological  report  of  Dr  H.  J.  Ajtdebson,  Geological  Reconnaissance 
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ifpmt  fftU  JMjy  ImhUIUi  oJMel  work  waa  preoeded  by  a  man  popn- 
k«i:  KmrrmrtmifOs  UniUi 8UUi  ByditUn  U  tk*  Bimr  Jtrdm  md 

a*  itai  A^  FUfe.  1810.  a 

184*40.  R.  A.  Di  Fouar,  bt  IX  JM»  a/  •  **»  *»  JTmoK  /****» 
md  **Oe  eaafem  $li$tf  £mk$  JMU;  Ib  the  Zoom. of  the  Amer.  Orient 
8oe.VoL  a^8tte%--jr*tet  e»  £»<»<»  0«Mft  awl  t»  Oe  AIM 
Ibid.  Vol  IU.  p.  861  a* 

A.  iw  Kara,  MitUlSyrim  md  Dmmm>  Wm  1868. 
Aa»a*anMf  ee»  Dmmmmt,  8  Tk  Wlen  196*^66.  4to.—Of  ttttk 


e.1680.    flk  fraeglae/  flO-Ty;  In  the  Mmm of  Olaminal  Lkarn » 
tan*  1861.  YiLEp.  811-478. 

1880-81.    F.  Di  Saulot,  V<w  mtmr  4$  U  Mr  MmUH  imi  Im 
7W»2ttttf««lSVokParkl688.6.    Ako  Englkh:  ifo-rattia  e/a  Sear- 
fJUDrndSmamdim  Oe  BAU Zrnd* 8 Vole.  Load.  185a\— Tbe 
title,  at  keet,  kainlenomer;  tbe  aathor  trarelkd  only  eroand  the 
endef  tbe  Dead  Sea.    Myreamoote  tothkwork  aroall  totbeEng-- 


1881-88.    0.  W.  M.  Ym  Da  Van*,  BmrrmHm  e/  m  Jmrmy  Oreey* 

i  o*4  /kajetma,  8  Vok  Edmb.  and  Loud.  1884. 8. 
1868-44.  Bar.  J.  L,  Pmnl  Bmtnim  U  Oe  JBhmmit  a/  Emmm;  la 
Bbftoth.  Sacra,  1864,  p.  41  eq.— Ammjm  la  Oe  Xaftej  eaef  a/  ikmaiiai, 
ML  p.  848  w±—&mrmm  frm  Dmmmu  U  Fa*-**;  ate.  Ibid.  p.  488  eq,— 
)  a/a  Tmrfnm  /kaiaanwa  U  fla'alea*  mnd  Hum*,  Ibid,  p.  849  eg.  From 
i  information  baa  been  extracted  rektive  to  tbe  enriraae  of 
i  waa  reoeived  orallj  from  tbe  author  during  my  rMt 
to  that  city.  To  bim  I  waa  ako  indebted,  In  1868,  for  a  oopy  of  hk  map  of 
the  oooree  of  the  Barada  from  ha  aoaroa  in  Anti-Lebanon.— Tbe  enbetanoe  of 
tbe  above  paper*,  ae  ako  an  eoeonnt  of  bk  raaidenoe  in  Damaaooa,  a  Journey 
into  Haaran,  and  other  exearaiona,  baa  been  since  poblkbed  by  Mr  Porter 
aadar  tbe  tfek :  F%m  y*r$  in  Dmmamu,  8  Tola.  Lond.  1866.  Tbk  work 
rearhad  ma  too  lata  to  be  of  aarrioa  In  preparing  my  own  aeoonnt  of  thai 
efcy  and  ragfcm. 

1868.    Aaiaua  Ptaaaia  Stavlbt,  Sinai  md  PaUUitu  in  eonnmtim 
arila  IW  tfefcry,  Loud.  1868. 
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•  1886.    Cabs,  tov  Rafmb,  FefaafiM,  Leipa.  1886.  8.    Third  edition, 
and  mocb  ImproTed,  Leipa.  INK).— Tbe  work  k  eompiled  with  great 
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1841.  J.  Krrro,  PaUttme,  Ut  Phytical  and  Bible  JZistsfy,  S  Vols.  Land. 
1841. 

1841.  S.  Muni,  Palatine :  Douription  Qiogrophique,  Hktorif**,  * 
Archiologique,  Paris  1841.  This  work  was  published  before  the  author  hsd 
aooess  to  the  Biblical  Researches ;  and,  being  stereotyped,  all  later  editions 
remain  without  change. 

♦ 1848-65.  Caul  Ritteb,  VergUMmd*  Srdhtnde  der  Smoi+EMvml, 
ton  PaliUtina  and  Syrien,  4  Bde.  Berlin  1848^55.  These  volumes  constitute 
a  part  of  the  second  edition  of  the  author's  great  work:  DU  Brdkmnd*\  etc 
▼is.  Th.  XIV,  XV.  i.  ii,  XVI,  XVH  Lil. — This  isa  vast  storehouse  of  all  that 
relates  to  the  geography  of  Palestine  and  Syria, 
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1847.    Jambs  FnouBSOir,  An  Atay  en  the  anoimt  Topography  ofjm 
Ism,  Lond.  1847. 

1858.  Fallmzbayzb,  Denhchrift  tiber  Golgotha  und  dm  Htilig-Qrab%  iff 
AbhancQnngen  der  K.  Bayer.  Akademie  der  Wissensoh.  IIL  OL  TL  Bd. 
m.Abth.    Published  also  separately,  Munich  1852. 4to. 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS 

IX  THE  FORXEB  EDITION  OF  THE  BIBLICAL  BXBEABCHBB. 


Edit  1.  Vol  I.  pp.  154, 155.  A  note  Is  added  at  the  end  of  the  Tolume 
(Xote  XIV),  assigning  reasons,  why  the  tract  on  the  south  of  Jebel  Most 
cannot  well  have  been  the  position  of  Israel  before  the  mount.  This  follows 
too  from  the  rough  and  impassable  nature  of  the  ground ;  of  which  a  descrip- 
tion is  given.    See  new  Ed.  Vol  L  pp.  105,  588. 

Edit.  1.  Vol  I.  pp.  174,  175.  A  note  on  Serial  is  added  at  the  end  of 
the  rulurae  (Note  XVI) ;  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  meet  the  arguments 
«f  Leprfu*,  who  regards  this  mountain  as  the  Sinai  of  Scripture.  See  new 
Ed.  VoLI.  pp.  118,590. 

Edit.  1.  Vol.  I.  p.  555.  An  addition  is  made,  bringing  down  the  infor- 
mation resjicctiiig  the  Sinaitic  inncriptions  to  the  present  time.  The  latest 
discussion  in  by  Prof.  Tu<h,  in  Zeitachr.  d.  MorgenL  Ges.  1849,  III.  pp.  129- 
215.  The  results  of  hi*  investigation*  Wad  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  in- 
•mj.tion*  were  the  work  of  heathen  A  rub  tribes  then  inhabiting  the  penin- 
sula. These  were  accustomed  to  conTene  at  certain  seamm*,  in  order  to 
«*lrbrate  a  festival  and  offer  sacrifices  upon  an  altar  of  utoue,  mentioned  also 
by  Iti<M|nni4  Siculus,  3.  42,  43.  Those  gatherings  or  pilgrimages  gave  ooca- 
•4* >n  Ut  tiie  inscriptions.  The  latter  extend  from  before  the  time  of  Diodornt 
Sim!-;*  down  to  the  third  or  fourth  century.  See  new  Ed.  Vol.  I.  pp.  128, 
:*9.  595. 

Kdit.  1.  Vol  II.  p.  114.  Jeba'  is  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Gtba. 
S«  new  Eil.  Vol.  I.  p.  440. 

Edit.  1.  Vol.  II.  p.  124.  Taiyibeh  answers  to  both  tho  Ophnih  and 
Fj  Kw^n  of  the  <>M  TeKtament ;  the  two  name*  being  probably  identical,  at 
t  ten-fur*  eurreniHinds  to  the  fyhraim  of  the  New  Testament  See  new  Ed. 
Vul.  L  p.  447. 

Edit.  1.  Vol.  II.  p.  306.  A  new  marginal  note  given  the  nuggestion  of 
***t.rcn,  that  the  place  which  he  hoard  of,  called  by  him  J/fcrirr,  may  |»cr- 
L*f«  b«  the  ancient  fortress  M,wh*r rus,  where  John  the  Baptint  is  said  to 
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have  been  beheaded.  It  is  the  rain  of  a  fortress  situated  on  the  north  end 
of  Jebel  'Attaxus,  overhanging  the  southern  bank  of  the  Zerka  Ma'in.  See 
new  Ed.  Vol.  I.  p.  570. 

Edit  1.  Vol.  II.  pp.  218,  288,  225,  261.  A  note  is  added  at  the  end  of 
the  volume,  (Note  XXX,)  referring  to  the  subjects  of  these  pages,  and  giving 
the  main  results  of  Lieut.  Lynch's  Official  Report,  relative  to  the  Dead  sea 
and  Jordan  valley.    See  new  Ed.  Vol.  I.  p.  618. 

Edit  1.  Vol.  II.  p.  817.  The  isolated  hill  called  Tuleil  el-Ful,  north  of 
Jerusalem,  marks  the  site  of  Gibeah  of  Benjamin ;  which  in  the  former  edi- 
tion was  referred  to  Jeba'.    See  new  Ed.  Vol.  I.  pp.  577-679. 

Edit  1.  VoL  IL  p.  420.  A  paragraph  is  added,  giving  the  decisive  his- 
torical testimony  discovered'  by  Bodiger,  to  the  identity  of  Eleutheropolis 
and  Beth  Gubrin,  now  Beit  Jibrln.    See  new  Ed.  VoL  II.  pp.  65,  66. 

Edit  1.  VoL  II.  p.  611.  A  new  marginal  note  enumerates  some  of  the 
reasons,  why  Eadesh  is  not  to  be  sought  for  at  'Ain  el-Kudeir&t,  as  pro- 
posed by  Mr  Rowlands.    See  new  Ed.  VoL  IL  p.  194 

Edit  1.  VoL  II.  p.  625.  The  village  el-Ghuwein  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
ancient  Anim%  rather  than  to  Ain.    See  new  Ed.  VoL  II.  p.  21)4. 


SECTION  I. 


nmoDucnoN. — bdbut  axd  thx  yicihitt. 

The  preparation  of  the  former  Biblical  Bzseabchks  nr 
Paxjuttikk,  combined  with  the  results  of  personal  observation, 
awakened  in  the  author's  mind  a  more  lively  sense,  than  he  had 
ever  felt  before,  of  the  deficiencies  yet  remaining  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  Historical  Geography  of  that  sacred  land.  *  Ques- 
tions not  unfrequently  arose,  which  personal  inquiry  on  the  spot 
might  hare  solved  in  half  an  hour ;  but  to  which  no  amount  of 
ruling  or  investigation  at  a  distance  could  ever  afford  an 
answer ;  inasmuch  as  they  had  never  been  brought  before  the 
mind  of  any  traveller.  In  this  way  the  idea  and  the  desire  of 
once  more  visiting  the  Holy  Land  became  fixed  in  the  author's 
mind. 

Not  that  the  proper  exploration  of  that  land  is  a  thing  to 
be  accomplished  during  one  visit,  or  by  reiieatcd  visits,  of  a  few 
month*  at  a  time.  Nor  can  such  an  exploration  be  regarded  as 
within  the  |*»wer  and  opportunities  of  any  single  individual. 
To  cultivate  aright  the  particular  field  of  historical  topography, 
wuubi  require  a  residence  of  several  years,  and  a  visit  to  every 
town  and  village,  to  every  mountain  and  valley,  to  every  trace 
of  antiquity  and  ruin.  And  when  wo  further  take  into  account 
bow  little  is  yet  known  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate  and 
■caifn*,  of  the  agricultural  imxlucts,  and  generally  of  the  geolo- 
gy, b»tany,  Iwasts,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  insects  ;  and  consider 
too  the  importance  of  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  language 
and  habits  of  the  people,  as  the  only  means  of  holding  direct 
and  satisfactory  intercourse  with  them  ;  we  shall  soon  become 
aware,  that  neither  by  one  traveller,  nor  by  many,  in  our  day, 
will  all  the  questions  relating  to  the  Holv  Land  be  fully  solved. 

In  my  own  case,  I  proposed  nothing  further  on  a  second  vurit, 
than  to  investigate  anew  certain  joints,  as  to  which  doubts  had 
been  expressed  ;  and  to  examine  some  of  those  portions  of  the 
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country  not  included  in  our  former  routes.  Such  were  Galilee, 
and  the  regions  east  and  west  of  the  great  northern  road  leading 
from  Jerusalem  by  Nabulus.  I  was  willing  to  leave  it  to  circum- 
stances, whether  to  enter  again  the  southern  desert  and  per- 
haps ascend  Mount  Hor  ;  as  also  whether  to  extend  my  journey- 
ings  northwards  as  far  as  to  Antioch,  or  eastwards  into  Haur&n. 
Nor  was  I  disappointed  in  being  unable,  from  want  of  time  and 
other  hindrances,  to  accomplish  anything  in  respect  to  either  of 
these  latter  particulars.  It  was  enough,  to  be  permitted  once 
more  to  contribute  my  mite  for  the  illustration  of  any  portion 
of  that  land,  towards  which  the  attention  and  affections  of  the 
Christian  world  have  been  now  for  eighteen  centuries  so  earnestly 
directed. 

Although  I  had  thus  for  a  long  time  cherished  the  idea  of 
such  a  journey,  it  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1851,  that  there 
appeared  any  immediate  prospect  of  its  being  realized.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  the  Directors  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary with  which  I  am  connected,  took  up  the  subject  of  their 
own  accord  ;  and  passed  resolutions  cordially  authorizing  me  to 
undertake  the  journey,  and  granting  me  the  necessary  leave  of 
absence.  Accordingly  I  embarked  at  New  York  on  the  20th  of 
December,  1851 ;  was  in  London  on  the  1st  of  January ;  and, 
after  a  fortnight  spent  in  that  metropolis^proceeded  to  Berlin! 
where  my  family  were  already  residing.  Here  I  was  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  ready  kindness  of  Bitter  and  Lepsius  ;  not  to  speak 
of  various  interviews  with  Humboldt,  Buch,  and  other  veterans 
of  science. 

From  Berlin  to  Trieste  my  route  in  February  1852  was  the 
same  as  in  November  1837,  by  way  of  Halle,  Dresden,  and 
Vienna.  At  that  time  the  journey  was  slow,  dreary,  and  very 
fatiguing.  Now,  thanks  to  the  completion  of  most  of  the  rail- 
way lines,  the  traveller  is  carried  forward  with  speed  and  com- 
parative comfort ;  though  in  Austria,  neither  the  speed  nor  the 
comfort  of  the  trains  is  equal  to  what  is  common  in  Prussia  and 
Saxony.  The  aspect  of  the  country  in  winter  was  of  course 
not  otherwise  than  dreary.  The  railway  over  the  Semmering 
was  not  yet  completed ;  nor  that  between  Laibach  and  Trieste ; 
so  that  these  intervals  had  still  to  be  traversed  by  diligences 
sufficiently  uncomfortable.  Along  the  whole  of  the  latter  dis- 
tance, which  includes  also  the  Earst,  the  remarkable  tract  of. 
high  table  land  near  Trieste,  we  had  torrents  of  rain.  On  my 
return  in  the  month  of  July,  I  was  greatly  struck  with  the  pic- 
turesque beauty  and  general  fertility  of  Carniola  and  Styna; 
and  with  the  appearance  of  prosperity  and  abundance  which 
everywhere  prevailed.  No  railway  has  anywhere  laid  open  finer 
scenery,  than  that  along  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Sana  and 
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fare,  between  Cilly  and  Laibach ;  where  these  streams  have 
rent  for  themselves  a  passage  through  the  ridges  of  the  Julian 
Alps.    The  same  is  true  of  portions  of  the  valley  of  the  Mure. 

At  Trieste  I  embarked,  Thursday,  the  12th  of  February,  on 
board  of  the  steamer  Africa  for  Smyrna.  This  was  one  of  the 
new  and  swifter  vessels  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd  ;  and  was  capable  ' 
of  an  average  speed  of  eleven  or  twelve  miles  the  hour  in 
smooth  water ;  the  older  steamers  not  usually  exceeding  about 
eight  miles  the  hour.  Yet  the  times  of  departure  along  the 
route  remained  for  the  most  part  unchanged  ;  so  that  the  gain 
at  the  end  of  a  voyage  was  in  general  inconsiderable ;  unless 
where  the  last  run  was  a  long  one.  Instead  of  touching,  as  for- 
merly, at  Ancona,  we  now  kept  a  straight  course  down  the 
Adriatic,  passing  on  the  east  of  the  large  island  Lissa  and  other 
■mailer  ones.  We  thus  saw  Meleda  on  our  left,  which  has  some- 
times lwen  erroneously  held  to  be  the  Melita  of  tho  New  Testa- 
ment, the  scene  of  Paul's  shipwreck.  High  winds  and  frequent 
nun  made  the  voyage  unpleasant  as  far  as  to  Corfu ;  where  we 
oast  anchor  for  several  hours.  Afterwards  the  weather  cleared 
up  ;  and  we  proceeded  under  bright  Grecian  skies  and  with  soft 
breeies.  We  passed  at  evening  through  the  narrow  cliff-bound 
channel  between  Ithaca  and  Ccphalonia ;  touched  for  half  an 
hour  at  Zante  ;  and  next  morning  were  abreast  of  Navarino 
and  Modon.  We  now  had  upon  our  left  the  Know-clad  peaks 
of  the  ancient  Taygetus ;  until  in  the  afternoon  we  rounded 
Cape  Matapan,  and  just  at  evening  Cape  Malio  ;  and  then  took 
a  straight  course  for  Syra.  The  scenery  and  impression*  of  the 
whole  voyage  varied  little,  of  course,  from  what  I  saw  and  expe- 
rienced in  1837. 

We  dropped  anchor  at  Syra  on  Tuesday  morning.  This  is 
Still  the  central  port,  where  the  different  lines  of  steamer*  meet, 
coming  from  Euroj^,  Constantinople,  and  Athens.  At  this 
time  the  days  of  lwth  the  Austrian  and  French  lines  happened 
to  coincide  ;  so  that  no  less  than  six  steamers  were  anchored 
toother  in  the  hartiour.  Here  we  lay  thirty-six  hours,  till 
Wednesday  afternoon  ;  from  no  necessity  whatever,  except  to 
await  the  time  of  dejuirturc  fixed  years  Iwfore  for  slower  vessels. 
We  reach**!  Smyrna  early  on  Thursday  morning,  Feb.  llMh  ; 
having  accomplished  the  whole  voyage  in  somewhat  less  than 
seven  days  ;  while  the  running  time  was  less  than  five  days. 

The  steamer  of  the  regular  line  fmni  Smyrna  to  lieirftt  was 
tf>  h-nve  on  the  following  Monday  ;  but  a  vessel  on  the  route  to 
On«tantin<>ple  had  just  liera  disabled,  and  replaced  by  the  one 
declined  fi»r  Beirftt  ;  and  it  was  now  necessary  to  await  the  arri- 
val **f  another.  I  was  thus  detained  a  week  in  Smyrna,  in  the 
estimable  family  of  my  friend  and  former  pupil  the  Rev.  £. 
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Biggs.  This  delay  gave  opportunity  to  visit  again,  and  with 
more  leisure  than  formerly,  the  massive,  but  not  veiy  extensive 
remains  of  antiquity  in  and  around  the  city.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  is  the  ancient  fortress  on  the  hill  which  rises 
southeast  of  the  city,  and  on  the  slope  of  which  the  city  is 
partly  built.  Traces  of  the  ancient  wall  run  along  the  crest  of 
the  ridge  for  a  considerable  distance.  Not  for  below  this  wall, 
in  a  depression  of  the  hill,  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  stadium, 
where  Polycarp  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  martyrdom.  On 
the  steep  slope  below  the  fortress  are  massive  remains  of  an  an- 
cient theatre ;  and  in  the  same  quarter,  within  the  city,  are 
several  columns  still  standing,  which  once  belonged  to  an  exten- 
sive temple. 

The  population  of  Smyrna  is  now  reckoned  at  about  150,000 
souls  ;  of  whom  nearly  one  half  are  Muhammedans.  The  Chris* 
tian  quarter  has  of  late  years  increased  rapidly. 

Smyrna  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  the 
Apocalypse  ;'  but  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  would  seem  not  to 
have  visited  Smyrna ;  although  he  abode  so  long  at  Ephesus.1 
His  journeys  between  the  latter  city  and  Troas  or  Macedonia, 
were  probably  made  by  sea,  leaving  Smyrna  far  on  the  right.*. 

Of  the  three  American  missionaries  residing  at  Smyrna  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  Messrs  Biggs,  Benjaipin,  and  Johnston, 
the  two  former  were  mainly  occupied  with  the  Armenian  press ; 
and  Mr  Biggs  was  engaged  in  a  laborious  revision  of  the,  mod- 
ern Armenian  version  of  the  Scriptures.  Both  of  them  were 
afterwards  transferred,  with  the  press,  to  the  mission  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  while  Mr  Johnston  has  returned  to  the  United 
States. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  Feb.  26th,  I  went  on  board 
the  steamer  StamboulJ  one  of  the  older  and  slower  vessels, 
somewhat  the  worse  for  wear.  Hitherto  we  had  had  no  deck 
passengers ;  but  now  the  quarter  deck  was  divided  longitudi- 
nally in  the  middle  by  a  fence,  leaving  only  one  half  free  to  the 
cabin  passengers.  The  other  half  was  covered  by  a  low  awning ; 
and  was  crowded  with  passengers  of  various  nations,  all  huddled 
together  like  sheep  in  a  fold.  Here,  and  also  scattered  midships 
and  forwards,  were  Russians,  Poles,  Wallachians,  Greeks,  Ar- 
menians, Jews,  and  Turks  ;  men,  women,  children,  and  slaves ; 
all  bound  for  Beirftt,  and  most  of  them  for  Jerusalem,  against 
the  approaching  Easter.    Most  of  them  rarely  changed  their 

Elace,  or  came  out  from  their  stalls.    The  filth  which  accumu- 
ited,  especially  during  sea-sickness,  and  the  odours  diffused 
over  the  ship,  may  be  better  imagined  than  described.     Nor  was 

1  Kev.  1, 1L  2,  8.  »  Act.  19,  8. 10.  »  Acta**  1.  6. 18-lfc 
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the  main  cabin  quite  free  from  similar  drawbacks.  But,  after 
the  fint  night,  the  goodnatured  steward  took  pity  on  me  ;  and, 
as  there  were  no  ladies  on  board,  he  gave  me  one  of  the  state- 
rooms of  the  ladies'  cabin,  where  I  made  myself  quite  comfort- 
able. Similar  scenes  of  deck  travel  occurred  also  on  my  return, 
as  far  as  to  Byra.1 

During  the  early  part  of  the  night  we  had  high  winds  and  a 
rough  sea,  with  much  sea-sickness.  We  passed  Scio  (Chios) 
about  midnight ;  and  at  sunrise  had  entered  the  Icarian  sea,  hav- 
ing Sainos  behind  us  in  the  north,  and  Icaria  in  the  northwest 
Distant  in  the  southwest,  and  partly  seen  over  intervening 
ulandis  was  Patmos,  the  scene  of  the  glorious  visions  of  the  be- 
loved disciple  ;  while  nearer  at  hand  lay  the  main  line  of  the  Spo- 
radett,  including  Lepaia,  Leros,  Kalymnos,  and  others.  The  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  on  our  left  was  a  succession  of  mountain  promon- 
tories and  jagged  ridges,  with  deep  bays  and  inlets  running  up 
between.  These  islands,  the  Sporadcs,  are  the  picturesque  tops 
of  similar  mountains,  whose  bases  are  submerged ;  gems  of 
beauty  strewed  upon  the  placid  bosom  of  the  JEgean  sea.  The 
morning  was  without  a  cloud,  rejoicing  in  the  brightness  of  an 
oriental  sun  ;  and  the  scattered  islets  appeared  as  if  lifted  out 
of  the  water  and  suspended  in  the  air. 

Soon  after  noon  we  approached  Cos  (Coos),  which  seemed  to 
lie,  across  our  course.  The  vapours  driven  up  by  the  south  wind 
ft»m  the  sea  beyond,  gathered  along  the  summit  of  its  mountain 
rvlgi*.  and  produced  slight  showers.  We  left  the  island  with  its 
white  town  on  our  right ;  and  passing  near  the  long  and  lofty 
pn>m«>ntory  on  which  Cnidus  stood  of  old,  we  laid  our  course, 
•till  among  noble  inland*,  for  Rhodes.  It  was  nightfall  before 
we  approached  that  island  ;  and  as  the  haven  is  narrow  and 
difficult,  our  captain  preferred  to  anchor  for  the  night  in  a  small 
buri-l<>cked  bay  on  the  opposite  coast,  once  guarded  by  a  small 
furtrvts. 

On  the  morning  of  Feb.  28th,  we  came  in  an  hour  to  the  re- 
nowned city  of  Rhodes,  where  we  again  dmpiied  anchor.  We  had 
tim**  U>  waik  through  the  streets,  and  visit  the  chief  point*  of  in- 
terest Every  thing  wears  the  aspect  of  neglect  and  consequent 
dti-ay.  There  is  little  left  for  the  massive  fortifications  to  protect ; 
tln-y  necrn  almost  as  if  built  without  an  object.  The  harbour  is 
diminutive  and  unsafe.     The  present  town  occupies  but  a  small 

Eortion  of  the  ancient  site.    The  houses  are  mostly  of  atone  ;  but 
>w  and  mean,  threaded  by  narrow  lanes.     The  main  street  is  nar» 
ruw  and  straight,  running  up  from  the  port.     It  is  the  "  Stivct 

Mr  TWkcrt/i  -  Trip  from  Cornhill  to 
Cairo." 
i  «Mt,  tkaa  ifaoM  in 
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of  the  Knights ; "  and  on  the  fronts  of  the  low  stone  houses  are 
still  seen  the  escutcheons  of  some  of  the  noblest  families  of 
England  and  France.  But  the  houses  are  now  the  home  of  the 
Turk  ;  grass  springs  up  in  many  of  the  streets  ;  and  although 
the  soil  of  the  island  is  fertile,  and  the  climate  the  finest  in  the 
Levant,  yet  intolerance,  indolence,  and  thriftlessness,  are  pro- 
ducing their  legitimate  effects  ;  commerce  is  dying  out ;  and 
decay  and  ruin  everywhere  prevail. 

The  interest  of  this  voyage  had  been  greatly  enhanced,  not 
only  by  the  distant  view  of  Patmos,  but  also  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  for  most  of  the  distance  our  track  was  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  apostle  Paul  on  his  last  return  from  Mace- 
donia to  Syria.1  He  had  gone  afoot  from  Troas  to  Assos ;  there 
embarking  he  came  with  his  companions  to  Mitylene,  and  the 
next  day  overagainst  Chios.  Thence  their  course  seems  to  have 
been  around  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  of  Samoe  to  the  town 
of  the  same  name,  and  so  to  Trogy Ilium  opposite,  in  one  day ; 
and  in  another  day  to  Miletus,  where  Paul  held  his  last  affecting 
interview  with  the  elders  of  Ephesus.  "  From  Miletus  they  came 
with  a  straight  course  unto  Coos,  and  the  day  following  unto 
Rhodes."  The  apostle  was  thus  at  least  five  days  in  passing 
over  a  route,  which  we  traversed  in  little  more  than  twenty-four 
hours.  From  Rhodes  he  sailed  eastwards  to  Patara  on  the 
coast  of  Lycia  ;  and  thence  on  a  direct  course  to  Tyre,  leaving 
Cyprus  on  the  left  hand. 

We  left  Rhodes  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  and  laid 
our  course  for  Cyprus.  The  rugged  coasts  of  Lycia* were 
visible  on  our  left,  until  hidden  by  the  shadows  of  evening.  The 
next  morning,  Feb.  29th,  the  mountains  of  Cyprus  were  rising 
on  the  horizon  ;  but  it  was  afternoon  before  we  approached  the 
western  end  of  the  island,  and  passed  along  not  far  distant  from 
the  coast.  We  thus  had  a  view  of  the  great  plain,  lying  be* 
tween  the  mountains  and  the  sea  ;  which  Pococke  describes  as 
about  fifteen  miles  long  by  three  broad.*  It  seemed  fertile,  and 
was  covered  with  groves  of  olive  trees.  We  could  see  several 
villages ;  the  largest  being  Baffa,  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  Paphos,  once  the  chief  city  of  this  part  of  the  island 
and  the  residence  of  a  Roman  proconsul. 

Here  too  the  apostle  Paul  once  preached  the  gospel  in 
company  with  Barnabas,  on  their  first  missionary  journey.  Em* 
barking  at  Seleucia  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  they  had 
landed  at  Salamis,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Cyprus ;  the  ruins  of 
which  town  are  still  seen  about  four  miles  north  of  Famagusta, 
on  the  north  side  of  a  small  stream.'    From  this  place  they 

1  Acts  20. 18—21,  8.  •  Acts  18,  4. 5.    Pooooke  ft.  p.  21S. 
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through  the  island  to  Paphos ;  where  the  proconsul, 
8ergius  Paulus,  t>ecame  a  believer ;  and  the  sorcerer  Elymas 
wu  smitten  with  blindness.1 — Old  Paphos,  with  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Venus,  lay  sixty  stadia  further  south,  and  ten  stadia 
distant  from  the  shore.1 

It  was  towards  evening  when  we  rounded  the  long,  low, 
narrow  point  of  Cape  Oatta,  and  bore  away  for  Larnaka,  where 
we  ancnored  in  the  oj>en  roadstead  early  in  the  morning  of 
March  1st.  This  is  now  the  chief  place  of  commerce  on  the 
island,  and  the  residence  of  the  foreign  consuls.  The  Marina 
or  port  is  at  the  landing-place ;  while  the  smaller,  but  more 
aristocratic  village,  where  the  consuls  reside,  is  a  mile  or  more 
from  the  shore.  The  place  is  unhealthy.  The  houses  are 
mean,  and  the  surrounding  country  poor. 

In  the  open  space  between  the  two  portions  of  the  town, 
the  frequent  traces  of  foundations  and  fragments  of  walls  indi- 
cate here  an  ancient  site.  So  numerous  indeed  are  these  remains, 
that  the  ground  is  still  occasionally  dug  up  in  various  places,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  stones  for  building.  The  town  which  of  old 
stood  here  was  Citium,  a  city  of  some  note,  the  birthplace  of 
the  philosopher  Zeno.  It  was  probably  a  Phenician  colony  ;  as 
is  evinced  by  the  thirty-three  Phenician  inscriptions  (Inscrip- 
tiomts  Cit tenses)  found  here  and  reported  by  Pococke  in  1738.* 

We  remained  at  Larnaka  until  the  afternoon  ;  and  then 
laid  our  course  direct  for  Beirftt.  We  reached  that  port  very 
early  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  March  2nd  ;  and  our  eyes,  as 
we  came  on  deck,  were  greeted  with  the  sight  of  "that  goodly 
mountain,  even  Lelwnon,"  whose  loftier  peaks  were  now  wreathed 
in  snow.  Mr  Hurtcr,  the  missionary  printer,  was  soon  on  Imard 
to  welcome  me,  and  to  conduct  me  through  the  noisy  crowd. 
After  brief  delay  at  the  custom  house,  and  a  ride  on  horseback 
of  a  mile  or  more,  I  found  myself  at  home  in  the  house  of  my 
tried  friend  and  former  cum  (anion  in  travel,  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith, 
D.I).  It  was  a  real  pleasure  thus  to  meet  him  again  in  Beirilt, 
arid  find  hini  surrounded  by  an  affectionate  family.  His  house  is 
on  the  high  ground  southwest  of  the  city,  among  the  uiulWrry 
orchards.  The  house  in  which  Mr  Hchanl  formerly  lived,  with 
whom  I  resided  in  1838,  is  quite  near  the  southwestern  gate  of 
the  city  ;  and  is  now  occupied  by  the  missionary  chapel  and 
press. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Syrian  mission,  comprising  the  sta- 
tions of  Reirtt,  Sidon  and  Hasheiya,  'Abcih,  Trijioly,  and  Alepjio. 
was  to  be  held  at  Beirut,  beginning  on  Thursday,  the  lMth  of 
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March.  At  this  meeting  I  desired  to  be  present.  In  the  regular 
coarse  of  the  steamer,  I  ought  to  have  arrived,  and  was  ex- 
pected, on  the  morning  of  the  preceding  Saturday.  To  fill  up 
the  time  before  the  meeting,  it  had  been  arranged  that  Dr  Smith 
would  go  with  me  on  Tuesday  to  Sidon  ;  whence  I  would  then 
accompany  Mr  Thomson  to  Hasbeiya,  where  he  was  to  pass  the 
next  Sabbath.  The  following  week  we  proposed  to  spend  in 
visiting  the  region  of  B&ni&s,  the  plain  of  the  Huleh,  the  chasm 
of  the  Litany,  and  other  objects  of  interest  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  then  return  to  Beirut.  But  this  plan  was  frustrated, 
partly  by  the  three  days'  delay  in  my  arrival,  and  partly  by  other 
more  important  hindrances. 

The  Turkish  government  had  been  for  same  time  endeavour* 
ing  to  extend  their  system  of  military  conscription,  so  as  to 
include  the  warlike  tribes  inhabiting  Mount  Lebanon  and  the 
country  east  of  the  Jordan.  In  wis  they  had  not  yet  been 
fully  successful ;  and  the  Druzes  especially  threatened  a  moat 
determined  resistance.  A  crisis  had  arisen ;  and  just  at  this 
moment  intelligence  reached  Beirut,  that  the  Druses  were  pass- 
ing over  by  thousands  from  Lebanon  to  Haurdn  ;  where,  in  the 
fastnesses  of  the  Lejah  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Druses  of  that 
region,  they  would  be  able  to  defy  the  Turkish  power.  The 
route  of  these  wanderers  was  by  Hasbeiya  and  down  Wady  et- 
Teim.  At  one  time  more  than  two  thousand  of  them  were  in 
Hasbeiya.  They  often  travelled  in  straggling  parties  ;  and 
deeds  of  lawlessness  and  violence,  committed  by  them  or  in  their 
name,  were  not  unfrequently  reported.  The  region  was  regard- 
ed as  unsafe  for  travellers  ;  and  even  Mr  Thomson,  whose  busi- 
ness was  important,  did  not  venture  to  set  out,  until  he  had 
obtained  more  exact  information.  I  gave  up  unwillingly  the 
idea  of  accompanying  him,  and  had  no  reason  to  regret  it  after- 
wards ;  although  the  excursion,  had  it  been  practicable,  would 
have  spared  me  a  week  or  ten  days  of  precious  time  at  a  later 
and  more  favourable  season. 

During  the  first  week  after  my  arrival,  the  weather  was  de- 
lightful. The  thermometer  ranged  from  60°  to  80°  Far.  The 
sues  were  cloudless ;  the  atmosphere  mild  and  balmy  ;  and  the 
oriental  sun  poured  his  genial  beams  over  a  prospect  by  sea  and 
land  of  surpassing  beauty.  The  house  of  Dr  Smith  commands 
a  view  of  the  roadstead  and  its  vessels,  and  of  Lebanon  and  the 
Syrian  coast  almost  to  Tripoly.  The  house  itself  has  two* 
stories,  with  the  usual  flat  roof  of  the  country,  which  requires 
frequent  repairs.  The  middle  portion  of  the  upper  story  forms 
a  terrace,  open  toward  the  north,  with  rooms  upon  each  side. 
The  windows  have  only  been  glazed  since  the  house  was  first 
oocupied  by  Dr  Smith,  some  twenty  years  ago.    At  that  time 
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glued  windows  were  rare  in  Beirftt ;  and  cloee  shutters  afforded 
the  only  protection  against  storm  and  wind. — From  this  terrace  the 
eye  took  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  prospect ;  and,  in  my  own 
case,  was  "  nerer  satisfied  with  seeing/'  nor  with  gazing  upon  the 
scenery  of  the  glorious  mountain.  Near  at  hand  was  Jebel 
BOnnin,  one  of  the  loftiest  summits,  decked  for  some  distance 
down  his  sides  with  light  snows  ;  while  below  and  around  could 
be  traced  the  deep  gorges  of  the  mountain  traversed  by  rushing 
streams ;  and  numerous  villages  were  seen  scattered  upon  the 
height*. 

The  next  week  there  was  a  change  ;  not  in  the  scenery,  but  in 
the  weather.  For  five  days,  from  Monday  until  Friday  inclusive, 
there  was  rain  ;  on  some  days  heavy  and  with  little  interruption, 
and  accompanied  by  high  wind  ;  on  other  days  alternating  with 
pleasant  intervals  of  sunshine  and  clear  sky.  The  storm  was  so 
▼blent,  that  some  of  the  vessels  dragged  anchor ;  and  all  left 
the  roadstead  and  retired  to  the  inner  corner  of  the  bay.  Snow 
fell  extensively  upon  the  mountains  ;  and  also  in  the  region  of 
Haebeiya.  The  weather  on  Saturday  and  for  several  following 
days  was  again  splendid ;  but  afterwards  became  variable  with 
occasional  heavy  rain,  for  nearly  three  weeks  longer,  until  the 
clow  of  the  first  week  in  April  These  were  the  "  latter  niins  " 
of  Scripture;  which  thus  continued  this  season  for  nearly  a 
month  later  than  usual  One  result  of  these  late  rains  we 
afterwards  saw  on  our  journey,  in  the  very  abundant  crops  of 
winter  grain.  They  served  also  to  reconcile  me  at  last  to  my 
unanticipated  sojourn  f  >r  so  long  a  time  in  Beirut. 

The  city  of  Beirut  had  lost  nothing  of  its  prosperity  since 
my  former  visit ;  but  had  gained  immensely.  True,  it  had 
been  subjected  to  bomliardment  by  the  British  and  Austrian 
fleet  on  the  10th  and  11th  of  September,  1840;  by  which 
many  houses  were  laid  in  ruins,  and  many  lives  destroyed.  But 
the  injuries  were  sjtecdily  repaired  ;  and  the  chief  traces  of  the 
bombardment  now  remaining  were  the  marks  of  balls  on  the 
old  castle  in  the  harbour.  The  streets  have  ki'n  rqmired  in  a 
better  style  ;  and  the  deep  channels  in  the  middle  have  disap- 
peared. The  population  was  reckoned  in  1838  at  alawt  15.000 
•ouls ;  it  is  now  estimated  at  more  than  double  that  number. 
A  new  suburb  of  streets  has  spread  itself  out  on  the  southeast 
crner  of  the  walled  city;  and  the  gardens  and  inull>erry  or- 
chard* nu  the  hills  in  the  south  and  southeast,  are  new  full  of 
dwellings.  From  the  roof  of  the  house  occupied  by  the  mis- 
sion pre*t,  a  wide  ami  pleasing  view  is  enjoyed  of  the  city  and 
its  environs,  with  Lebanon  W'yond. 

The  commerce  of  Beirut  ha*  increased  greatly.  The  various 
lines  o(  French,  Austrian,  and  English  steamers'  which  visit  the 
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port,  and  the  many  sailing  vessels,  occasion  a  bustling  activity ; 
and  a  spirit  of  business  and  enterprise  has  been  awakened, 
especially  among  the  Christian  population  of  the  city  and  the 
mountains.  Tins  is  also  fostered  by  several  European  establish- 
ments in  the  mountains  for  the  reeling  of  silk ;  some  of  them 
by  the  aid  of  steam.1 

The  antiquities  in  and  around  Beirut  are  not  numerous ; 
though  there  are  more  than  have  been  usually  reported.  The 
many  columns  lying  as  a  foundation  beneath  the  quay  which 
forms  the  usual  landing  place,  and  the  way  cut  through  the  rock 
outside  of  the  southwestern  wall,  I  had  seen  on  my  former  visit. 
Besides  these,  there  are  within  the  city,  near  the  southern  wall 
and  just  east  of  the  second  gate  from  the  American  cemetery, 
three  large  granite  columns  still  standing,  and  the  base  of  a 
fourth ;  the  remains  probably  of  an  ancient  temple.  Outside 
of  the  same  wall  a  little  further  east,  and  on  the  south  side  of 
the  open  area,  are  strewed  ten  or  twelve  other  columns,  some  of 
granite  and  some  of  limestone  ;  but  whether  they  ever  had  any 
connection  with  those  inside  of  the  wall,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
Along  the  shore  on  the  west  of  the  city,  on  the  way  leading  to 
the  Locanda  Belvidere,  are  likewise  traces  of  ancient  walls  and 
foundations,  on  and  among  the  rocks  at  the  edge  of  the  water. 
Here,  at  some  distance  from  the  city  gates,  is  a  little  Mina  or 
port,  in  which  boats  and  very  small  vessels  lie  in  comparative 
safety.  The  rocks  around  it  appear  in  some  parts  to  have  been 
hewn  away. — In  digging  over  a  garden  near  Dr  Smith's  house 
not  long  before,  there  were  found  several  sarcophagi  or  coffins 
of  pottery  ;  in  which  were  also  lachrymatories  and  other  articles 
of  glass.  Some  of  these,  and  likewise  fragments  of  the  coffins, 
have  been  preserved  by  Dr  De  Forest. 

In  the  open  place  before  the  southwestern  gate  of  the  city,  is 
a  deep  fountain  with  a  flight  of  steps,  covered  over  with  solid 
masonry  of  recent  erection.  This  is  said  to  be  fed  by  an  ancient 
subterranean  aqueduct,  which  was  discovered  accidentally  a  few 
years,  ago.  The  arches  and  other  remains  of  another  large  aque- 
duct, by  which  the  city  was  anciently  supplied  with  water  from 
Lebanon,  are  still  to  be  seen  ;  and  will  be  again  mentioned  fur- 
ther on. 

The  low  hills  which  surround  Beirdt  are  mostly  of  reddish 
sand,  interspersed  with  rocks,  and  covered  with  a  light  soiL 
They  rise  to  an  elevation  varying  from  two  hundred  to  three 
hundred  feet  in  different  parts.  Roads  radiate  from  the  city  in 
various  directions  upon  and  across  the  hills.  These  roads,  like 
all  others  in  Syria,  are  merely  bridle-paths  ;  not  a  wheel  or  car- 

1  For  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  im-  1858,  in  vessels  of  various  nations,  seo 
ports  and  exports  at  Beirut  dozing  the  year    Note  I,  end  of  the  volume. 
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riage  of  any  kind  being  known  in  the  country.  They  have  oc- 
cupied apparently  the  same  track  for  centuries ;  for  in  most 
places,  where  there  is  no  substratum  of  rock,  they  are  worn  deep 
into  narrow  hollow  ways,  with  banks  on  each  side,  sometimes 
higher  than  a  rider's  head.  The  borders  of  the  roads  are  in 
many  parts  hedged  with  the  prickly  pear,  Cactus  indicus. 

All  the  roads  from  the  city,  not  leading  along  the  coast  or 
directly  towards  the  mountains,  come  out  upon  the  moving 
sand-hills  mentioned  in  our  former  journey.  These  are  driven 
up  from  the  southwestern  shore  of  the  promontory ;  and  are 
continually  advancing  by  slow  degrees  northwards.  Their  course 
is  inland  ;  for  the  western  extremity  of  the  promontory  is  rocky, 
as  also  the  shore  for  a  considerable  distance  towards  the  south. 
Yet  half  way  between  the  city  and  the  cape,  a  broad  line  of 
sand-hills  has  been  drifted  up,  wliich  are  continually  encroach- 
ing more  and  more  upon  the  cultivated  fields.  In  some  places 
mulberry  trees  are  still  seen  half  buried.  The  attempt  has 
been  made  occasionally  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  sands,  by 
sowing  upon  them  grass  and  plants  which  thrive  on  sandy  soils ; 
but  hitherto  without  much  success.  The  government  also  have 
recently  taken  pains  to  sow  the  cones  of  the  pine  (Pinu*  halepen- 
•U)  ;  and  the  young  pines  are  seen  springing  up  in  some  }»arts. 
The  extensive  pine  grove  planted  by  Bakhr  ed-Din  on  the  south 
of  the  city  was  probably  for  the  same  purpose  ;  although 
iVArvicux  regards  it  as  having  been  intended  to  purify  the  air. 
This  Emir,  the  same  writer  says,  looked  upon  the  territory  of 
Beirut  as  his  pleasure  garden.1 

I  twice  visited  Cajw  Beirut,  passing  over  the  broad  tract 
of  loose  sands  west  of  Dr  Smith's  house.  The  land  shelves 
d<>wn  gradually  to  the  rocky  point ;  and  the  rocks  along  the  shore 
are  much  worn  by  the  action  of  the  waves.  Just  south  of  the 
jioint  a  small  Iwiy  has  been  washed  out,  leaving  a  ]>ertbrated 
rock  and  another  large  fragment  standing  isolated  in  the  midst 
<>t  it.  These  are  a  great  resort  of  sea-fowl ;  and  the  dashing 
of  the  waves  in  a  storm  is  here  very  striking.  On  the  point  is 
the  square  foundation  of  a  former  edifice  ;  prolwbly  the  site  of 
the  tower  mentioned  here  by  D'Arvieux  in  1G0O,  where  a  guard 
was  kept  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  vessels.  The  same 
writer  s|*'uks  of  five  or  six  towers  between  the  cape  and  the 
city."  On  our  return  we  picked  up  a  fragment  of  sculptured 
marble  on  the  height  of  land,  with  three  or  four  letters  iiiscril>cd 
upon   it.     We  visited  likewise   the  inosk  situated   about  the 

1  IVlnW-nx  Mcmoirm,  II  pp.  S33,  837.  eotemponnr  with  the  Km  r.  ih«r*  **m* 

—  I  Yr+fl  it  <;u*«ti««r«|  in  Hririit.  wbrthrr  n«i   p»»l   n»*«nn   to  doi:M  bi»  trrtimoojr. 

u#  fmTr  •*  |<iur«  wu  fr.tiu1!v  pUntt-1  bv  S«e  in  Vol  II   y.  VMl  n.  [iiL  4.16.  n.] 

tmkLr  mi  l'i*      Hoi  m  1/Arrwux  vm  ■  1/irmu  lUiu  IL  p,  S40. 
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middle  of  the  southwestern  coast  This  too  seems  to  be  the  one 
spoken  of  by  D'Arvieux  as  being  on  the  cape,  and  much  resorted 
to  by  the  Muhammedan  women.1  At  present,  families  from  the 
city  are  said  to  take  up  their  abode  here  during  the  summer 
months.  The  object  of  our  visit,  however,  was  not  the  mosk, 
but  a  ledge  of  rocks  just  north  of  it  and  near  the  shore,  in 
which  are  seen  quite  a  number  of  ancient  sarcophagi.  They 
are  all  excavated  in  the  rock,  and  once  had  lids ;  but  these  have 
all  disappeared.  The  excavations  are  larger  in  some  cases  at 
the  bottom  than  at  the  top.  In  this  respect  these  sarcophagi 
differ  from  all  others  that  we  met  with. 

Half  way  between  the  mosk  and  the  cape  is  a  fine  fountain 
near  the  shore,  from  which  many  families  in  Beirut  obtain  their 
supply  of  water  during  spring  and  summer.  It  is  brought  to 
the  city  in  jars  on  the  backs  of  donkeys. 

On  the  day  after  my  arrival  at  Beir&t,  I  rode  out  with  Mr 
Hurter  and  Rev.  Mr  Eddy,  who  also  had  recently  arrived,  to  the 
celebrated  pass  at  the  mouth  of  Nahr  el-Eelb.  The  way  leads 
from  the  city  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  with  a  plain  of  some 
breadth  on  the  left  towards  the  sea.  The  road  was  most  execra- 
ble and  full  of  deep  mud.  A  mile  or  more  from  the  city  are  the 
remains  of  an  old  building  of  brick,  which  is  brought  into  con- 
nection with  the  legend  of  St.  George  and  the  dragon.  Some 
say  the  dragon  was  killed  here  ;  others,  that  the  dragon  was 
killed  at  a  place  nearer  the  sea,  and  St  George  afterwards  washed 
his  hands  at  this  spot.  Monconys  in  1647,  and  D'Arvieux  in 
1660,  both  speak  of  a  chapel  of  St.  George  in  this  quarter,  which 
the  latter  says  had  been  converted  into  a  mosk  ;  but  neither  of 
them  specifies  the  exact  site.*  Were  these  remains  perhaps  con- 
nected with  that  chapel  ? 

Half  an  hour  from  the  city  brought  us  to  the  Nahr  Beirftt ; 
which  issuing  upon  the  promontory  from  its  mountain  gorge, 
turns  northwards  to  the  sea.  There  is  here  a  broad  tract  of  low 
ground,  between  the  hills  on  the  west  and  the  foot  of  Lebanon, 
extending  apparently  quite  across  the  promontory.  This  has 
given  rise  to  a  common  impression,  that  the  higher  portion  of 
the  promontory,  further  west,  was  once  an  island ;  the  strait 
which  separated  it  from  the  coast  having  perhaps  been  filled  up 
by  the  drifting  sands. 

The  river  at  that  season  was  of  moderate  size.  It  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge  of  seven  narrow  arches,  with  very  broad  piers  be- 
tween them.  The  top  is  flat,  with  a  steep  ascent  to  it  at  each 
end  ;  and  is  paved  with  large  irregular  stones,  forming  a  slip- 

1  D'Arvieux  M^m.  IL  p.  840.  oocke,  IL  I  p.  90.    See  Vol  Jj.  p.  492.  n. 

•  Monoonys  L  p.  884.    D*  Arrieux  IL  p.    8.  [iii.  489.  n.  8.] 
878.    So  too  MMmdxeU,  March  17th.  Po- 
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pery  and  dangerous  path  for  animals.  D'Arvieux  says  the  bridge 
waa  buflt  by  Fakhr  ed-Dtn.« 

From  the  bridge  to  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  is  a  ride  of  two 
boors.  For  the  first  fifteen  minutes  the  pa th  continues  over  wet 
and  marshy  ground  among;  trees  and  bushes,  until  it  emerges 
on  the  shore  of  the  bar,  still  some  distance  from  the  southeast 
comer.  From  this  point  to  the  corner,  and  thence  nearly  to  the 
pass,  the  road  lies  along  the  sandy  beach,  upon  which  a  light 
■turf  is  constantly  breaking.  Near  the  corner  of  the  bay  comes 
in  the  little  stream  of  Nahr  el-Maut,  River  of  Death,  which  has 
its  source  below  Brumm&na.  It  is  supposed  to  be  so  called  from 
the  stagnant  and  unhealthy  tract  near  its  mouth.  Further 
north  the  Nahr  Antellyas  is  forded,  a  somewhat  larger  stream, 
baring  a  longer  course,  and  taking  its  name  from  the  village 
which  lies  straggling  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Before 
reaching  the  pass  the  sandy  beach  is  interrupted  by  a  rocky  tract : 
and  the  waves  break  continually  upon  beds  of  rock  half  covered 
by  the  water,  and  worn  away  into  singular  forms.  The  high  ridge 
of  naked  honeycombed  rocks,  which  forms  the  southern  wall  of 
the  valley  of  Nahr  el-Kelb,  protrudes  itself  towards  the  north- 
west into  the  sea.  The  road  is  carried  around  and  over  the 
point,  at  an  elevation  of  about  a  hundred  feet  above  the  water. 
Another  more  ancient  road  is  seen  still  higher  up.  The  present 
one  is  paved  in  some  places  with  large  irregular  stones  ;  and  we 
found  it  advisable  to  dismount  in  descending  the  steep  northern 
ride.  At  that  time  the  path  seemed  to  me  to  be  as  rough  and 
difficult  as  possible ;  but  in  returning  this  way  from  the  cedars 
in  June,  after  traversing  the  heights  and  steeps  of  Lebanon,  this 
pass  of  Nahr  el-Kelb  had  apparently  changed  its  character,  and 
become  a  very  tolerable  mountain  road. — The  bridge,  situated 
five  minutes  up  the  valley,  is  of  recent  construction.  The  river 
itself  is  usually  fordable.  Beyond  it  is  an  aqueduct  ap]>arently 
ancient,  by  which  the  water  of  the  river,  after  driving  several 
mills,  is  carried  around  to  irrigate  the  plain  of  Juneh.  —  Looking 
up  the  narrow  valley,  walled  in  by  almost  ]>erpcndicular  ridges 
of  nick,  I  was  strongly  reminded  of  the  similar,  though  less 
magnificent  scenery  along  the  river  Lehigh  above  Mauch  Chunk 
in  Pennsylvania. 

The  various  tablets  and  inscription*  which  give  such  historical 
interest  to  this  pass,  I  examined  at  more  leisure  on  my.  Liter 
visit  in  June.  An  account  of  them  is  therefore  deferred  until 
that  time." 

On  another  beautiful  day,  March  13th,  in  company  with 
Dr  I)e  Forest  and  Mr  Eddy,  I  made  an  excursion  to  I>oir  el- 
KoTah,  a  Marunite  convent  on  Lebanon,  east  of  Beirut ;  where 
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are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple,  probably  Phenidan. 
Passing  over  the  higher  ground  southeast  of  the  city  we  forded 
Nahr  Beirut  at  some  distance  south  of  the  bridge  ;  and  crossing 
two  low  ridges,  which  here  lie  between  the  river  and  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  we  began  to  ascend  along  the  projecting  buttress 
or  angle  of  the  mountain,  formed  between  the  western  declivity 
and  that  towards  the  south  along  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Beirut 
river.  The  way  led  up  by  el-ManstUlyeh  and  some  other  smaller 
villages.  It  was  steep,  rough,  and  difficult,  passing  often  over 
tracts  of  naked  rock,  sometimes  smooth  and  slippery,  sometimes 
rising  by  steps  and  layers.  In  some  places  the  road  was  a  nar- 
row lane  between  parallel  walls,  filled  in  nearly  or  quite  to  the 
top  with  loose  round  stones,  and  presenting  the  worst  possible 
footing  for  the  horses.  Such  roads  are  not  unfrequent  in 
Lebanon  ;  but  we  nowhere  found  them  worse. 

The  sides  of  the  mountain  are  laid  off  into  terraces,  wherever 
there  is  soil  enough  to  permit  it ;  and  even  where  only  a  few  feet 
of  soil  can  be  scraped  together,  it  is  cultivated.  Tracts  of  land, 
which  at  first  seem  wholly  covered  with  stones  and  rocks,  are 
thus  reclaimed  ;  and  the  rude  narrow  terraces,  rising  in  steps  and 
covered  above  with  strong  mountain  soil,  become  verdant  with 
grain  and  the  foliage  of  mulberry  and  fig  trees.  These  terraces 
constitute  a  very  striking  feature  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
mountains.  They  prevail  especially  along  the  western  slopes 
of  Lebanon,  and  mark  these  as  the  home  of  a  hardy,  industrious, 
and  thrifty  population. 

The  gorge  of  the  river  was  on  our  right,  as  we  continued  to 
ascend  ;  and  we  could  see  in  it  the  remains  of  an  ancient  aque- 
duct along  its  southern  side,  by  which  the  water  of  a  large 
fountain  not  far  above  was  once  conveyed  to  Beirftt.  At  one 
point  the  aqueduct  crossed  a  branch  of  the  gulf  in  a  double  tier 
of  arches  ;l  and  further  down  is  said  to  have  been  carried  for 
some  distance  through  a  tunnel  in  the  rock.  A  few  days  later, 
in  returning  from  'Abeih,  we  saw  the  continuation  of  this  aque- 
duct stretching  across  the  plain  towards  the  city. 

The  convent  stands  on  the  top  of  this  buttress,  where  the 
sides  rise  for  a  time  still  more  steeply  in  order  to  form  the  crest 
This  part  is  too  steep  for  any  path.  We  wound  around  the 
western  slope,  and  ascended  with  difficulty  from  the  northwest 
to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  five  minutes  back  of  the  convent.  Here 
the  traveller  finds  himself  on  the  crest  of  a  thin  ridge  of  Leb- 
anon, lying  in  front  of  the  interior  basin  and  chasms  of  Beir&t 
river.  This  ridge  is  broken  through,  or  rather  terminated,  by 
the  gorge  through  which  the  river  issues  upon  the  plain.     The 

1  According  to  Callier,  there  were  originally  three  tiers  of  erchet ;   Berne  Ar- 
ched. Mai  1846,  p.  8& 
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convent  stands  npon  the  high  extremity,  at  an  elevation  of  2200 
feet  above  the  sea. 

The  view  from  this  point  is  extensive  and  interesting.  To- 
wards the  west  it  commands  the  city  of  Beirut  and  its  whole 
plain  with  the  Mediterranean  beyond.  Probably  the  island  of 
Cypres  is  visible  in  clear  weather  ;  but  it  did  not  occur  to  us  at 
the  moment  to  look  for  it  On  the  south,  beyond  the  gorge,  the 
view  takes  in  the  districts  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Ghflrh. 
Towanls  the  east  are  seen  the  two  branches  of  the  river  in  rocky 
valleys,  which  coming  from  the  cast  and  northeast  meet  below 
in  a  chasm  so  deep  and  precipitous,  that  the  eve  cannot  reach 
the  bottom  ;  and  so  wild  and  inaccessible,  that  leopards  are  said 
still  to  haunt  it.  The  tract  along  and  between  these  branches 
U  the  district  el-Metn,  one  of  the  richest  portions  of  the  moun- 
tain. Beyond  are  the  snowy  summitB  SOnnln  and  Kuneiseh, 
standing  out  upon  the  high  crest  of  Lebanon.  The  aspect  of 
the  mountain,  as  it  then  appeared,  was  dark  and  dreary.  The 
verdure  of  the  trees  and  fields  was  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced 
to  overcome  the  effect  of  the  vast  masses  of  rock,  much  of 
whi^h  in  these  parts  is  dark  sandstone.  It  is  only  in  connection 
with  this  sandstone,  that  the  pine  (Pimm  haleptnti*)  is  found  on 
Lebanon  ;  and  orchards  of  this  tree  are  seen  along  the  branches 
of  th*  river  and  throughout  the  Mctn.1  The  river  itself  is  not 
ti«:Mh  in  the  depths  of  the  valleys  ;  and  the  huge  walls  of  rock 
ri-i*  up  from  Mow,  like  immense  bastions. 

Th"  n»;vl  from  Beirut  to  Damascus  and  also  to  Ba'albek 
pa****  up  on  the  south  side  of  Beirftt  river,  between  its  sources 
and  th**  taad  water*  of  the  Dftmnr  ;  and  then  crosses  the  high 
riHr"  ■  f  I*  hauon  ju>t  south  of  Jebcl  Kuneiseh.  A  little  on  the 
••■nth  »f  this  road,  lietween  the  basins  of  the  two  rivers,  lies  the 
riH.ii?'  of  Bhamdftn.  the  summer  resilience  of  Dr  Smith  and 
•••h*r  American  missionaries.  It  is  not  in  sight  from  the  Deir. 
Mhtiv  villas*  "f  the  M«'tn,  however,  wen*  before  us ;  and  one  of 
th*  Ur^mt,  RAs  el-Metn,  was  directly  opposite,  on  the  high 
r»-iiit  :ilmw  and  l*-tween  the  forks  of  the  river.  The  region  is 
ri'-h  nn.l  pro«]MT»us,  esjiecinlly  from  the  culture  of  silk. — On  the 
n'-rth.  #his  ha*in  is  sejtfirated  from  that  of  Nahr  ct-Kelb  by  an 
elevated  ridg*\ 

Th  •  remains  of  the  ancient  temple  at  Deir  el-Kfll'nh  were 
fully  d-v-riliM  by  I>r  Smith  several  years  ago.'  They  measure 
1  •  »*5  f.-t  Ion,;  from  southeast  to  northwest,  by  54  feet  broad. 
Th.*  f  nt  wsi*  towards  the  northwest,  liM>king  down  upon  the 
:  .%  n    riri.i  wa.      Here  was  a  i*»rtico  29  feet  deep,  consisting 

1  ¥  t  i»-  ehiftrH  nf  th#  mnA4m»  at        •  S«*  an  artier  in  the  RiMI<  *Wa  *«*% 
l  -•  - .-.     .  -~  I*  An&-rt«i*i  « W-  Srpnrt,      1«4\  pp  557-S«3. 
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of  two  rows  of  columns,  four  in  each  row.  Portions  •  of  four 
columns,  and  the  pedestal  of  a  fifth,  are  still  in  place ;  but 
no  corresponding  capitals  are  found.  The  columns  measure  at 
their  base  nearly  six  feet  in  diameter ;  the  height  of  one  of  them 
is  still  18±  feet.  Of  the  body  of  the  temple,  only  the  founda- 
tions and  portions  of  the  lower  courses  remain ;  and  among 
these  are  Btones  of  12  and  14  feet  long  by  5J  and  4* feet  broad. 
The  lower  course,  as  it  lies,  has  a  bevel  along  the  top  ;  but  not 
at  the  ends  of  the  stones.  The  convent  church  is  built  on  and 
within  the  old  foundations  at  the  northwestern  part;  and  its 
roof  affords  the  finest  view  of  the  noble  prospect. — Ancient 
sarcophagi  are  found  back  of  the  convent,  and  also  below  it. 

Scattered  about  on  stones  built  into  the  walls  and  other 
parts  of  the  convent,  are  not  less  than  eight  or  ten  Greek 
and  Latin  inscriptions.  Most  of  them  obviously  mark  votive 
offerings,  such  as  tablets,  altars,  or  stelce,  consecrated  to  the  god 
of  the  temple.  Their  present  position,  and  the  circumstance 
that  the  inscribed  face  is  on  the  outside,  are  merely  accidental ; 
and  not  improbably  other  stones  in  the  wall  bear  inscriptions  on 
the  inner  surface,  whch  are  thus  hidden  from  view.  One  of  the 
longest  of  the  Greek  inscriptions  is  on  the  fragment  of  a  square 
pillar  or  altar,  which  now  forms  the  corner  of  the  raised  hearth 
m  the  kitchen.  Another  fragment  ending  with  TAI1P,  the  con- 
tinuation apparently  of  the  same  inscription,  (the  lettero  are  of 
the  same  form  and  size,)  is  built  into  the  outside  of  the  south- 
ern wall  of  the  convent.  One  is  on  a  pier  between  two  arches 
in  the  court ;  another  on  the  threshold  of  an  inner  door ;  an- 
other upon  a  cylindrical  hollow  stone,  now  used  for  watering 
cattle  ;  and  so  of  the  rest.1 

The  chief  point  of  historical  interest  brought  to  light  by 
the  inscriptions,  is  an  epithet  of  Jupiter  or  Baal  not  found 
elsewhere.  In  the  long  Greek  inscription,  now  in  the  kitchen, 
he  is  addressed  as  BAAMAPKilC  KOIPANE  KnMSlN.^. 
AECnOTa,  Balmarkos,  Sovereign,  Lord  qf  Sports  ;  the  lat- 
ter words  being  apparently  a  translation  of  the  name.*  In  a 
shorter  Latin  inscription  we  find  the  dative  :  10 VI  BAL- 
M  ARCODI.  As  now,  in  the  Old  Testament,  Baal  is  mentioned 
as  an  object  of  worship  among  the  heathen  of  Canaan,  under 
the  titles  Baal-berith  (Lord  of  the  covenant),  and  Baal-uebub 

1  These  fascriptions,  or  some  of  them,  iq.    So  too  by  Kraflt  in  1845 ;  Topogr. 

were  copied  by  Seetcen  in  1805 ;  Reisen  I.  Jerusalem*.    They  were  also  published  by 

p.   257.     They  were  first  published  by  Boeckh,  mainly  from  WUdenbruch*s  copies, 

Francke,  BerL  1880;  see  Letrotrae  in  the  in  his  Corpus  Insoriptt.  Tom.  III.  p.  348. 
Berne  Archeol.  Mai  1846,  p.  78.    They        '  Boackh  reads  by  conjecture :  BaAjuy- 

were  again  copied  in  1848,  by  Dr  Smith,  jk4s,  *olpar§,  ic*p*r  *al  KklficerSs  <rw  94- 

E  G.  Schuk,  and  Mr  Wildenbruch ;  see  cworcu    But  this  affords  no  clew  to  the 

Biblioth.  Sacra  L  c  Mooathsbericht  der  epithet  contained  in  BaApoMcsfc. 
Ges.  for  Erdkunde  in  Berlin,  1848,  p.  144 
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(Lord  of  flies);1  10  here  thin  nohlo  temple,  crowning  a  height 
of  Lebanon,  was  consecrated  to  Baal-marko*,  Lord  of  sports  or 
revels.1  It  was  one  of  the  "high  places"  of  Phenician  idol- 
atry. Man?  similar  temples  are  found  in  and  aronnd  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon  ;  and  this  was  the  first  of  thirteen  which  I 
visited,  besides  the  larger  ones  at  Ba'albek. 

The  convent  is  occupied  by  twenty-eight  Maronite  monks. 
They  received  ns  very  courteously,  and  gave  ns  all  the  information 
in  their  power.  As  we  sat  down  among  the  rocks  to  take  our 
lunch,  they  brought  us  red  mountain  wine,  olives,  and  sweetmeats ; 
the  latter  we  found  quite  a  delicacy.  But  they  declared  us  at  once 
to  be  heretics,  because  we  were  eating  meat  in  Lent.  The  superior 
of  all  the  Maronite  convents  happened  to  be  present ;  and  with 
him  Pr  De  Forest  t«rgained  for  the  two  stones  with  the  parts 
at  the  Greek  inscription.  He  made  no  objection  to  selling 
them  ;  fixed  a  fair  price ;  and  promised  that  they  should  be  de- 
livered in  BeinH  shortly.     But  they  never  came. 

We  returned  home  by  another  route ;  passing  first  to  Beit 
Miry,  a  large  village  just  back  of  the  Deir  northeast,  on  a  higher 
point  of  the  ridge.  It  lies  in  part  straggling  upon  the  steep 
eastern  ride,  looking  down  into  the  deep  gulf  below.  Across 
this  gulf,  the  inhabitants  are  able  to  make  themselves  heard  by 
the  |*cnple  of  the  villages  on  the  other  side  in  the  Upper  Ghtkrb  ; 
a  distance  of  nearly  or  quite  two  miles  in  an  air  line.  A  portion 
#*f  the  village  lies  in  a  saddle  of  the  ridge,  beyond  the  higher 
P*int  ju*t  mentioned.  Here  we  were  obliged  to  apply  to  the 
B:tar  or  horse-shocr  of  the  village,  to  fasten  the  shoes  of  one  of 
<a\x  horses.  This  was  dime  in  a  primitive  way.  The  hoof  is 
j«an<d  by  an  instrument  drawn  towards  the  operator;  and  the 
nail*  clinched  after  first  placing  the  animal's  foot  firmly  upon  a 
snvfc-th  flat  stone.  The  Bitur  is  strictly  a  horse-doctor,  who 
in< -hides  «h'«eing  a*  a  (portion  of  his  art.  He  is  not  a  black* 
irtj»:?h  •  **ut  pmcurrs  the  shoes  and  nails  from  the  latter. 

]'><}< 'lid  licit  Miry  wo  came  upon  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
aqueduct,  which  ran  along  the  saddle  above  mentioned,  and 
al«"  along  another  still  lower  neck  or  saddle  n«»arer  to  Bruro- 
mAna  In  some  parts  it  is  like  a  wall  of  large  stones,  laid  up  in 
nn  orderly  manner  to  cover  and  protect  a  line  of  perforated 
»U>ne*  or  tulies,  through  which  the  water  flowed.  Some  of  these 
I**rf' -rated  stones  n>umin  along  the  way.  They  are  about  two 
fi*t  long,  with  a  link*  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter.     By  this  con- 

1  Jwi*.  9,  4.   X  K.  I,  2.  I'henirUa    ivmaitt;    bat    It    ocmn    ia 

•  F"wm  tl.*  fm  of  th*  <Lit."w  MAR-  ('habit*  and  Syria*.     In  th«  fimnrr  wm 

O  tI»L  ll*»  n*4  »oaW  •M'm  to  hatr  b**n  hai*  th*  participle  T?"*«  a  i&iht.      Tbt 

a  I'Lr  -iron  •  -f b  cufrnpunUinjc  Hi  lU  He  h.  b,.,^  ,1^.,  y^  ^  ^f^  **>*•— 

-£^  fc  Imp.  to  Uip.  fu  timet.     Nu  elber  «*,  jlibliuth.  Sacra  L  c. 
tract  «/  tLu  n«x  ba#  jet  beaa  foood  in  tha 

Vol.  ID—* 
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trivance,  the  water  was  conveyed  across  the  low  neck  to  the 
higher  site  of  Beit  Miry  ;  precisely  as  the  Croton  aqueduct  is 
carried  over  the  Harlem  river  on  the  high  bridge.  Whether  th£ 
water  was  anciently  carried  beyond  Beit  Miry  to  the  temple,  k 
doubtful.  Similar  perforated  stones  are  said  to  have  been  found 
nearer  the  convent;  but  this  needs  confirmation.  There  is 
nothing  now  in  or  around  the  ruins,  that  indicates  a  former 
abundant  supply  of  water.1 — The  water  was  brought  from  the 
great  fountain  'Alter  near  M&r  Mfisa,  two  hours  distant  in  the 
northeast. 

Brumm&na  is  also  a  large  village,  lying  upon  the  crest  of 
the  ridge,  with  a  wide  prospect  west  and  east.  An  ^nwnaft 
oak  tree  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  and  the  palaces  of  the 
Emirs,  are  seen  at  a  great  distance  in  all  directions. — From  this 
village  we  descended  by  the  road  to  Beir&t,  akhg  the  north  side 
of  the  gulf  of  the  Nahr  el-Maut.  The  road  led  by  several  le*wer 
villages  ;  and  was  rocky,  slippery,  and  difficult  It  was  dark 
when  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  at  the  corner  of  the 
bay ;  whence  we  had  to  grope  our  way  as  we  could  along  the 
still  muddy  and  rough  roads. 

On  the  next  Tuesday,  the  usual  examination  of  the  boys' 
seminary  was  to  be  held  at  'Abeih,  preparatory  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  mission.  On  Monday,  therefore,  Dr  De  Forest 
took  us  thither  by  a  less  usual  route,  in  order  to  visit  on  the 
way  some  remarkable  ancient  sarcophagi.  The  direct  road  to 
'Abeih  is  for  most  of  the  distance  the  same  with  that  to 
Deir  el-Kamr.  We,  however,  kept  along  the  coast  road 
leading  to  Sidon  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half,  leaving  Bun  el* 
Bur&jineh  and  Sl}uweif&t  on  our  left,  to  a  small  deserted  building, 
called  (I  believe)  Dukk&n  el-KusiB,  about  half  an  hour  short  of 
Kh&n  Ehulda.  Here  we  turned  off  by  a  pretty  direct  route 
through  'Ar&mon  to  'Abeih  in  the  upper  Ghttrb.  A  valley  here 
comes  out  from  the  mountains ;  and  the  road  passes  up  along 
the  high  ground  on  its  southern  side. 

We  kept  along  the  bottom  of  this  valley  for  a  time,  to  a 
point  where  its  two  branches  unite  ;  and  then  ascended  the 
ridge  between  the  forks.  This  ridge  is  strewed  over  with  huge 
isolated  rocks  ;  and  we  had  not  far  to  go,  before  we  came  upon 
the  object  of  our  search.  Here  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  in 
two  main  groups,  we  counted  thirty-five  large  sarcophagi ;  and 
there  seemed  to  be  others  further  up.      A  large  rock  was 

1  The  words  1EPOAPOMOM  TAAP,  in  arches  and  ran  along  the  surface  of  the 

the  second  part  of  the  long  Greek  inscrip-  ground ;  bnt  rather  to  the  one  in  the  golf 

tion,  hare  been  read  by  Pre*  Woolse  v  and  below,  leading  to  Beirut*  which  still  has  in 

Letronne  as  topofyfaor  ft«p,  and  referred  one  place  two  or  three  tiers  of  arches.    See 

to  an  aqueduct.    They  are,  however,  not  Letronne's  Letter  to  T.  D.Woolsey,  in  Berne 

"    '   i  to  this  aqueduct,  which  had  no  AroheoL  Mai  1846,  p.  78. 
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selected  ;  the  body  of  the  sarcophagus  excavated  in  it ;  and 
then  a  heavy  lid  fitted  to  it ;  without  any  hewing  away  of  the 
tock  outside.  The  lids  were  roof-shaped,  with  a  projecting  knob 
left  at  each  corner  for  ornament.  On  two  lids  we  saw  like  knobs 
in  the  middle.  One  lid  measured  tight  feet  long  by  about  three 
feet  broad ;  and  was  nearly  two  feet  thick.  There  is  no  regu- 
larity in  the  position  of  the  sarcophagi ;  and  the  lids  have  all 
been  displaced 

In  the  midst  of  the  sarcophagi  and  surrounded  by  them  are 
the  foundations  of  an  ancient  edifice,  94  feet  long  by  32  feet 
wide,  with  several  partition  wails  within  ;  but  with  nothing  to 
mark  its  date  or  purpose.  There  are  also  two  cisterns  near  by, 
cut  in  the  rocks  m  the  form  of  a  dome.  To  the  eastward  of  the 
foundations,  some  Arabs,  who  came  along,  pointed  out  on  a  loose 
atone  a  Latin  inscription,  of  which  there  remained  only  the  letters 
ABAMBE. 

It  would  be  useless  to  speculate  upon  the  ancient  character 
of  this  spot ;  further  than  to  suppose  it  was  a  solitary  place  of 
burial,  perhaps  for  a  race  of  nobles.  The  huge  scattered  rocks 
show  that  it  was  never  inhabited  by  the  living  ;  though  not  im- 
probably the  foundations  may  indicate  a  temple  or  other  erec- 
tion, in  some  connection  with  the  dead.  Ancient  sarcophagi  are 
found  scattered  in  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  but  nowhere  else, 
unless  perhaps  at  KhAn  Khulda,  did  we  meet  with  so  many 
together. — The  place  is  now  utterly  lonely  and  desolate  ;  except 
a  few  small  patches  of  winter  grain  among  the  rocks. 

In  order  to  regain  the  direct  road  to  'Abeih,  we  had  now 
to  cross  the  narrow  gulf  on  the  south.  Under  the  guidance 
of  an  Arab  we  led  our  horses  with  great  difficulty  down  the 
steep  descent.  This  declivity  was  not  rocky;  but  in  some 
few  places  patches  of  wheat  had  been  sown  upon  it.  The  as- 
cmt  on  the  other  side  was  equally  steep  and  more  rocky  ;  but 
a  goat-path  helped  us  to  surmount  it.  Our  road  now  continued 
t>>  ascend  gradually,  southeast,  until  we  came  out  upon  the  brow 
nf  a  ridge,  looking  down  into  another  deep  valley  before  us.  To 
reach  'Ar&nion  we  had  to  jwiss  high  up  along  the  side  and 
anmnd  the  head  of  this  valley.  Thin  part  was  laid  off  in  ter- 
races, and  presented  thus  the  appearance  of  a  vast  amphitheatre 
with  its  rows  of  seats. 

'A  rim  on  lies  also  on  the  steep  side  of  a  valley  with  a  stream. 
Between  this  village  and  'Ain  Kesdr  we  lost  our  way,  and 
wandered  for  a  time  among  blind  and  rocky  paths.  Wo  passed 
five  hup*  sarcophagi  on  our  right,  excavated  in  large  isolated 
ruck*,  and  utterly  lonely.  At  'Ain  Kesftr  we  fell  into  the  usual 
rv«d  from  Ikirftt.  The  village  stands  on  a  broad  layer  of  bare 
rock,  which  extends  far  towards  the  south ;  and  on  the  north 
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breaks  down  in  a  precipice.  Here  along  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice, are  several  sarcophagi  sunk  in  the  flat  surface  of  the  rock. 

Between  'Ain  Kesftr  and  9 Abeih  the  road  passes  around  the 
head  of  another  valley,  which  runs  down  on  the  north  of  the 
latter  village.  This  is  likewise  laid  off  in  terraces ;  and  forms  a 
pretty  amphitheatre.  It  was  now  evening  and  almost  dark; 
and  on  our  way  we  fell  in  with  an  immense  lock  of  storks  on  their 
migration  northwards.  They  were  lighting  down  for  the  night 
on  the  few  trees  scattered  over  a  large  tract  We  reached 
'Abeih  at  *J\  o'clock,  and  found  a  welcome  in  the  hospitable 
dwelling  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Calhoun,  the  head  of  the  seminary. 

The  examination  took  place  mainly  the  next  day.  The 
school  consisted  at  that  time  of  nineteen  bqyB,  from  thirteen  to 
twenty  years  of  age,  who  were  lodged  and  boarded  in  the 
mission  premises.  They  were  from  various  sects,  Greeks,  Greek 
Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Druzes ;  at  the  moment  there  were 
no  Maronite  boys.  Besides  the  principal,  Mr  Calhoun,  there 
were  two  promising  native  teachers,  Michael  and  Asaad ;  and 
two  of  the  older  pupils  sometimes  heard  the  younger  classes. 
Many  of  the  pupils  had  an  air  of  great  intelligence  and  bright- 
ness. The  examination  was  very  thorough  ;  and  embraced  both 
the  elementary  and  more  advanced  study  of  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage, with  written  exercises  ;  arithmetic,  algebra,  geography, 
the  outlines  of  astronomy  ;  and  especially  lessons  in  the  history 
and  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  The  answers  were  in  general  given 
with  promptness,  and  with  as  much  intelligence  as  m  the  higher 
schools  of  my  own  country  and  Europe.  The  English  language 
is  not  taught,  except  as  a  matter  of  privilege  to  some  of  the 
more  advanced  pupils  ;  it  being  justly  deemed  important,  that 
the  elements  of  religious  truth  and  knowledge  should  be  lodged 
in  their  minds  through  the  medium  of  their  own  native  tongue. 

Quite  a  number  of  people  from  the  village  were  present ; 
and  one  or  two  of  high  rank.  In  listening  to  the  examination 
they  were  greatly  troubled  at  the  idea  of  the  earth's  rotation ; 
ana  one  of  them  laid  his  difficulties  on  that  point  fully  before 
some  of  the  missionaries. 

'Abeih  lies  high  upon  the  western  slope  of  Lebanon,  at  an 
elevation  of  2300  feet  above  the  sea.  It  commands  of  course  a 
wide  view  of  the  western  declivity,  and  a  distant  one  of  Beirftt 
Back  of  the  village  the  ascent  continues  for  half  or  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  to  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  whence  one  looks  down 
into  the  great  valley  and  basin  of  the  river  Dfim&r.  On  the 
highest  point  of  the  ridge  are  the  ruins  of  a  Kh&lweh,  a  chapel 
of  the  Druzes.  The  three  great  branches  of  the  river  are  seen 
coming  down  in  their  deep  valleys  from  the  northeast ;  all  of 
them  having  their  heads  near  th^Damascus  road.    Below  their 
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junction  the  stream  is  crossed  by  the  Jisr  el-K&dy  on  the  road 
leading  to  Deir  el-Kamr.  This  great  valley  has  not  the  preci- 
pices of  the  BeirOt  river ;  and  we  could  everywhere  trace  the 
course  of  the  stream  worn  deep  in  the  solid  rock.  The  aspect 
of  this  vast  basin  was  much  less  dark  and  desolate,  than  the 
view  had  been  from  Deir  el-KflTah,  where  tracts  of  sandstone 
are  prevalent  There  was  here  less  of  nakedness  and  more  of 
verdure.  All  the  slopes  were  terraced  ;  and  the  round  heads  of 
the  shorter  valleys  appeared  like  graceful  amphitheatres.  Deir 
el-Kamr  itself  was  not  visible ;  it  nes  beyond  the  crest  of  the  next 
ridge,  overlooking  a  more  southern  branch  of  the  river.  The 
large  village  of  B'aklln,  which  lies  overagainst  Deir  el-Kamr 
towards  the  south,  was  in  sight.  In  the  east  the  lofty  unbroken 
crest  of  Lebanon  rose  in  majesty  beyond  the  village  of  B&rfik  ; 
from  which  it  there  receives  a  local  name. 

We  returned  on  Wednesday  to  Beirut  by  the  usual  route, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Bev.  Mr  Whiting.  This  falls  into 
the  road  from  Deir  el-Kamr  some  distance  north  of  'Ain  Kesur. 
The  latter  path  was  formerly  cleared  of  stones  and  made  com- 
paratively good  by  the  late  Emir  Beshir  ;  but  it  was  now  again 
stony  and  much  washed.  The  missionaries  having  to  pass  often 
between  'Abeih  and  Beirut,  have  for  some  years  employed 
children  and  idlen  along  the  road  every  spring,  at  a  small 
exfense,  to  remove  the  stones  and  mend  the  paths.  They  find 
the  benefit  of  this  small  outlay  in  the  saving  of  an  hour  or  two 
of  time  in  every  such  journey.  The  same  is  done  with  like 
advantage  on  the  road  to  Bharodun. 

At  'Ain&b  we  took  the  road  by  Sheml&n,  where  we  stopped 
for  an  hour  in  the  hospitable  dwelling  of  Mr  Scott.  He  is  the 
proprietor  of  an  extensive  establishment  for  reeling  silk  by 
•team  ;  and  was  now  enlarging  his  premises  in  order  to  increase 
hi*  bminma.  The  cocoons  are  purchased  from  the  i>eople  of 
th-  nei^hliouring  villages.  Besides  other  similar  English  estab- 
lishment* in  the  mountains,  large  quantities  of  cocoons  are 
ex;«iru-d  to  France  to  be  there  reeled.  They  are  first  pressed 
a:.-l  thin  brought  into  a  an  mil  comi»a.ss ;  and  they  afterwards 
swdl  <>ut  again  on  being  thrown  into  hot  water. 

We  |Mim*xl  down  from  HhemlAn  by  a  very  steep  descent  to 
'Aiu  'Anub  on  the  main  route.  Near  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
th**  road  lk*s  just  above  a  Greek  convent,  remarkable  only  as  the 
r**idnH*e  of  the  priest  Flaminius,  who  a  few  years  since  travelled 
in  the  United  States  and  collected  funds  in  order  to  open  schools 
atit'tig  hi*  |»eoplc.  lie  has  I »een  long  at  home  ;  but  the  schools 
haw  not  yet  been  heard  oil  Just  north  of  Kefr  Shima  the 
Wn.lv  Shahrftr  comes  out  from  the  lower  part  of  the  mountains  ; 
a  di-vp   gorj»   celebrated   for  its  fine  climate  and  fruits,  and 
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abounding  in  figs,  olives,  and  grapes.  It  had  now  a  foil  stream  ; 
and  nearer  the  sea  takes  the  name  of  Nahr  Ohudlr  ;  but  dries 
up  in  summer. 

After  crossing  this  stream,  we  left  the  direct  road  to  Beirfit,  and 
kept  more  to  the  right  just  under  the  village  of  el-Hadeth,  in 
order  to  follow  the  traces  of  the  ancient  aqueduct.  We  found  it 
stretching  across  the  plain  towards  Beirut ;  mostly  along  the 
surface,  though  sometimes  carried  for  a  short  distance  below  it ; 
and  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  wall  of  large  squared  stones, 
enclosing  apparently  a  line  of  tubular  stones  like  those  back  of 
Deir  el-KQTah.  We  traced  it  for  some  distanoe  up  the  gentle 
slope  of  the  high  ground  southeast  of  the  city.  In  many  spots 
the  large  stones  had  been  recently  dug  out  and  carried  off,  to  be 
used  for  building. 

The  next  day,  Thursday,  "March  18th,  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Syrian  mission  was  opened  at  Beir&t.  All  the  mission- 
aries except  one  were  present  from  the  stations  at  Beirftt, 
'Abeih,  Sidon  and  Hasbeiya,  and  Tripoly.  On  Friday  mornings 
Mr  Ford  of  Aleppo,  and  Mr  Marsh  of  Mosul,  arrived  in  twelve 
days  from  the  former  city.  They  came  in  drenched  with  rain  ; 
and  had  also  been  out  in  all  the  heavy  storm  of  the  preceding  week. 
Near  the  close  of  the  meeting  Mr  Schneider  likewise  arrived  from 
Aintab,  on  his  way  to  Smyrna  with  his  family ;  where  the 
latter  afterwards  embarked  with  Mr  Marsh  for  Boston. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  details,  respecting  the 
business  of  the  mission.  A  brief  account  of  this  general  meet- 
ing is  given  in  the  annual  report  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  for  the  year  1852.  *  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  many  important  topics  were  discussed  under  a 
feeling  of  great  responsibility,  and  with  a  spirit  of  Christian 
forbearance,  which  could  only  lead  to  harmonious  results,  and  to 
wider  and  more  efficient  activity.  In  all  these  matters  I  could 
not  but  feel  a  deep  interest ;  both  as  a  member  of  the  Board  at 
home,  and  because  among  the  ten  ordained  missionaries  pres- 
ent, no  less  than  five  had  been  respected  and  beloved  pupils  of 
my  own. 

At  this  time,  too,  I  received  an  affectionate  letter  from  the 
Rev.  Dr  Perkins  of  the  Nestorian  mission,  inviting  me  in  the 
name  of  himself  and  other  pupils,  to  visit  them  aim  in  Persia ; 
and  proposing  to  meet  me  at  Mosul,  in  order  to  escort  me 
through  the  Kurdish  mountains.  But  as  this  was  a  journey  of 
at  least  forty  days,  I  was  compelled  to  reply,  that  die  sole  object 
of  my  present  journey  was  Palestine ;  and  that  the  brief  re- 
mainder of  my  life  must  be  spent  rather  in  training  missionaries 
at  home,  than  in  visiting  them  in  their  fields  of  labour. 

1  Page  78  tq. 
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To  the  Syrian  minion  as  a  body,  and  to  its  members  indi- 
vidually, I  would  here  express  my  grateful  acknowledgments 
fur  their  fraternal  kindness  and  welcome  towards  myself  person- 
ally ;  as  also  for  their  prompt  arrangements  in  behalf  of  my 
undertaking ;  by  which  I  was  assured  of  the  companionship  and 
aid  of  some  one  of  their  number  during  the  whole  journey. 

One  topic  on  which  much  attention  was  bestowed,  was  the 
new  version  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Arabic  tongue,  now  in 
progress,  under  the  care  of  Dr  Smith  and  two  native  helpers. 
At  that  time  they  were  just  completing  the  Pentateuch ;  and 
the  book  of  Genesis  had  been  printed  as  a  specimen,  and  sent 
fur  corrections  and  remarks  to  scholars,  both  in  Asia  and 
Europe.  The  printing  of  the  Pentateuch  has  since  been  ordered 
by  the  American  Bible  Society  ;  and  the  translators  afterwards 
passed  to  the  New  Testament  This  has  since  been  completed  ; 
and  they  are  now  going  on  with  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  No  Arabic  version  has  ever  been  executed 
under  auspices  so  favourable.  The  translator  in  chief,  after  a 
thorough  biblical  training  at  home,  has  resided  nearly  thirty 
years  in  the  east ;  where,  besides  the  daily  use  of  the  spoken 
Arabic,  he  has  spent  much  time  in  the  theoretical  study  of  the 
grammar  and  rhetoric  of  the  literary  language,  with  the  aid  of 
the  best  native  teachers,  and  in  correspondence  with  leading 
orientalists  of  Germany.  One  of  the  two  native  assistants  was 
educated  at  the  Maronite  college  at  'A  in  Warkah ;  has  been 
long  connected  with  the  missionaries  ;  and  has  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew.  The  other,  to  whom  is  in- 
trusted the  last  revision,  is  widely  known  as  the  most  learned 
Arabic  grammarian  and  critic  in  Syria.  From  the  joint  labours 
of  tbein  all,  a  far  more  correct  and  acceptable  Arabic  version 
may  1*.*  expected,  than  yet  exists. 

In  April  1838,  I  was  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
saint*  minion,  held  that  year  at  Jerusalem.  In  describing  tliat 
meeting  I  referred  to  what  waft  then  the  effort  of  tlie  American 
zuisi»i«»tiaricit  in  tlie  Levant,  as  bting  "  not  to  draw  off  members 
of  tlie  oriental  churches  to  ProtestantiHiu  ;  but  to  awaken  them 
l->  a  knowledge  and  belief  of  tlie  G«*i>el  truth  in  the  purity  and 
simplicity  of  its  original  scriptural  form."1  Their  hone  was, 
that  in  thin  way  a  leaven  of  the  truth  might  be  diffused  through- 
out tt»#c  churches,  and  thus  by  degrees  work  out  their  resuscita- 
tion. But  since  that  time  a  great  change  has  taken  place. 
What  the  missionaries  did  not  then  seek,  has  been  thrust  U|»on 
tl**tii  by  the  force  of  cinuinntames  ;  and  especially  by  the  spirit 
of  persecution  manifested  towanU  their  hearers  by  the  oriental 
churche*.  iVrMtution*  wi»a*  carried  on,  particularly  by  the 
1  8m  Vol  L  p.  ttB.  [L  S33.] 
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Armenians  in  Constantinople  and  elsewhere ;  and  also  by  the 
Greeks  in  Hasbeiya.  In  Syria  this  was  already  known  to  be 
illegal ;  as*  there  existed  a  Fetwa  (opinion)  from  the  chief 
Mufti,  pronouncing  all  non-Muhammedans  to  be  alike  infidels  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  and  therefore  all  to  have  the  like  claim  to 
toleration  and  protection,  even  in  passing  from  one  sect  to 
another.1 

In  Constantinople  things  came  to  such  a  pass,  that  the  British 
ambassador  was  induced  to  interfere ;  and  in  November  1847, 
an  order  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  Beshid  Pasha,  was  issued  on  the  ap- 
plication of  Lord  Cowley,  formally  recognising  the  Protestant 
subjects  of  the  empire  as  constituting  a  separate  and  independent 
religious  community,  and  giving  them  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  most  favoured  of  the  Christian  denominations  in  the 
empire.1  It  was  of  course  not  to  be  expected,  that  under  so 
weak  a  government,  and  throughout  so  many  distant  provinces, 
the  abuses  complained  of  would  at  once  cease,  although  the 
complaints  themselves  were  listened  to  by  the  Porte.  Nor  was 
there  any  thing  in  the  order  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  which  would 
necessarily  survive  a  change  of  administration.  After  three 
yeprs,  therefore,  in  November  1850,  by  the  intervention  of  Sir 
Stratford  Canning,  an  ordinary  Firm&n  was  obtained  from  the 

Svernment  with  the  imperial  cipher,  directed  to  the  Prefect  of 
e  police  in  Constantinople,  by  which  the  Sultan  granted  to 
the  Protestants,  in  their  civil  organization,  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  older  Christian  communities  in  the 
Turkish  empire.  This  document  was  justly  regarded  as  a 
charter  of  toleration  and  religious  liberty  to  the  Protestant 
subjects  of  the  Porte  ;  though  no  one  anticipated,  but  that 
many  years  would  probably  elapse,  before  it  could  be  carried  into 
complete  operation  and  effect.1 

The  later  demands  and  aggressions  of  Bussia  against  the 
Porte,  proved  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  Protestants.  In 
June  1853,  the  Sultan  issued  a  special  Hatti-sherif,  that  is,  a 
Firm&n  bearing  his  own  imperial  autograph,  to  each  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  his  Christian  and  Jewish  subjects,  pledging  to 
them  full  protection  in  all  their  privileges,  and  placing  them  on 
the  same  footing  with  Muhammedans  in  respect  to  the  right  of 
public  worship.  To  the  Protestants,  more  than  to  any  other 
community,  was  this  measure  important ;  inasmuch  as  they 
were  the  youngest  and  feeblest  of  all,  and  more  exposed  to 

1  See  in  fan  in  BibUotheca  Sacra,  March,  Report  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  for  1648,  pp. 

1846,  pp.  890-897.— See  alio  a  ease  de-  141-148. 

cided  at  Beirut,  Ana  Rep.  of  the  A.  B.  C.  ■  See  Mias.  Herald,  April  1861,  pi  114 

F.  M  for  1847,  p.  108.  Ann.  Report  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  Ibr 

*  See  this  rkierial  order  in  fall  in  the  1851,  pp.  71,  224. 
10m.  Herald,  for  March  1848,  p.  98.  Ann. 
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annoyance  and  persecution.  The  instrument  in  question  is 
eunerior  to  the  former  in  the  following  particulars  :  It  bears  the 
Saltan's  own  autograph,  which  is  attached  only  to  documents 
of  the  very  highest  force  and  of  unchanging  perpetuity.  It 
was  addressed  directly  to  the  public  agent  of  the  Protestants, 
and  not  to  a  Turkish  officer.  It  was  officially  promulgated  by 
the  government  throughout  the  empire,  accompanied  by  Firmftns 
to  the  different  Pashas  specially  enjoining  its  execution.  Thus 
Protestantism,  by  this  imperial  instrument,  was  established  in 
mrnetuity  in  Turkey,  with  the  highest  sanctions  known  to 
Mohammedan  law.1 

The  number  of  Protestants  actually  enrolled  from  among 
the  Armenians,  was  in  1852  supposed  to  be  about  two  thou- 
sand. The  number  in  Syria  is  not  fully  known ;  but  cannot 
weO  be  much  less  than  half  as  many.  Of  all  these  very  many 
have  never  come  at  all  under  direct  missionary  influence. 

Thus  assured  of  toleration  and  protection  from  the  Turkish 
government,  the  missions  both  to  the  Armenians  and  in  Syria 
nave  been  preatly  encouraged  and  strengthened.  In  the  latter 
country  native  churches  have  been  gathered  at  Beirut,  Hasbeiya, 
'Abeih,  and  Aleppo,  by  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Board ; 
and  also  one  in  Damascus  by  missionaries  of  the  Irish  Presbyte- 
rian and  American  Associate  Reformed  churches  acting  in  uni- 
son. There  are  also  regular  preaching  stations  in  some  of  the 
larger  villages  around  Beirut,  'Abeih,  and  Hasbeiya,  as  also  in 
Salon  ;  and  it  is  nothing  unusual  for  the  missionaries  to  receive 
invitations  to  establish  schools  or  preaching  in  other  places,  where 
a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  have  already  declared  themselves 
Protestants,  or  are  ready  to  take  that  step. 

The  newly  organized  native  church  in  Beirut  is  distinct 
from  the  mission  church  ;  which  latter  has  existed  ever  since 
the  estaMishment  of  the  Syrian  mission.  The  chapel  of  the 
mifwion  is  devoted  to  public  worship  both  in  English  and  Arabic. 
It  is  conveniently  situated  near  the  southwestern  gate  of  the 
city,  overlooking  from  the  west  the  large  open  area  outside  of 
the  southern  city  wall.  It  had  recently  been  commodiously  fit- 
ted up  with  seats,  chiefly  by  the  lilwrulity  of  the  American 
consul  and  other  Frank  residents.  The  service  in  English  on 
Sunday  was  held  in  the  forenoon  at  10}  o'clock  ;  and  was  con* 
ducted  by  the  missionaries.  The  audiences  which  I  saw  there,  on 
several  of  these  occasions,  numliered  on  an  average  from  fifty  to 
sixty  persons ;   several  of  them  being   Arabs  who  understood 

1  5n  b  th»  BmttiJktri/  and  oUmt  Joan,  of  the  Am.  Oriental  Soc  VoL  IV. 

4mMtf*  Pwijths't  ChmtUnitjr  in  Tor-  p.    443.      Th*    TurkUh  original  with  a 

bv,  h***m  1*54.  p.  830,  and  App.  (}.  (ftrmao  trmniUtion  U  found  in  tb«  Z«tt» 

Ate  Mk  BmM,  April  ISM,  p.  10*.  wfcrift  6et  iwymL  Ot.  VL  p.  643  «a. 
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English.  In  Arabic  there  were  two  services  ;  one  at  9  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  The  morning 
service  was  usually  conducted  by  a  native  helper  ;  that  in  the 
afternoon,  by  one  of  the  missionaries.  In  the  Arabic  services  a 
separation  was  still  made  between  the  sexes  according  to  the 
national  custom.  The  females  sat  in  a  recess  having  a  different 
entrance,  with  a  curtain  drawn  before  them  ;  yet  so  that  they 
could  see  the  preacher.  There  were  usually  from  thirty  to  forty 
men  in  attendance  ;  and  quite  a  number  of  females  behind  the 
screen.  The  appearance  at  all  times  was  one  of  quiet  and  de- 
vout attention. 

The  chapel  is  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  house  occupied  by 
the  mission  press  ;  and  in  a  large  upper  room  in  the  third  story 
of  the  same  building  the  work  of  translating  the  Scriptures  is 
carried  on.  In  this  room  too  were  held  the  sessions  of  the  annual 
meeting.  Its  windows  command  a  pleasing  view  of  the  city 
and  the  adjacent  country,  with  Lebanon  in  the  background. 
Close  at  hand  below  is  the  American  cemetery  connected  with 
the  mission  premises.  At  the  time  of  my  former  visit,  it  was 
"  by  the  way  side  ; "  but  is  now  surrounded  with  houses.  The 
principal  graves  at  that  time  were  those  of  Pliny  Fisk  and  Mr 
Abbot  the  former  British  consul ;  but  the  number  has  since 
been  greatly  increased.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note,  that  no 
ordained  missionary  from  the  Syrian  field  had  in  this  interval  of 
fourteen  years  been  called  to  his  rest ;  with  the  exception  of 
Mr  Hebard,  who  died  at  Malta,  June  30th,  1841,  on  his  way  to 
the  United  States.  But  of  the  wives  of  missionaries  several 
had  fallen ;  and  one  reads  upon  their  lowly  monuments  the 
names  of  Mrs  Hebard,  Mrs  Smith,  Mrs  Woleott,  Mrs  Robeon 
of  Damascus,  and  others.  And  later,  on  our  return  from  Jeru- 
salem in  June,  another  newly  made  grave  met  our  eyes  ;  that  of 
Miss  Whittlesey,  a  teacher  in  the  female  boarding  school  of 
the  mission.  She  had  been  suddenly  snatched  away  during  our 
absence,  just  as  she  had  become  mistress  of  the  language  and 
qualified  for  her  work  ;  on  which  she  had  entered  with  great 
devotedness,  and  with  the  prospect  of  doing  much  good.  To 
this  sad  list  must  now  be  added  the  name  of  the  Bev.  George 
B.  Whiting,  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the'  mission  ;  who 
died  at  Beirftt  of  cholera,  Nov.  8th,  1855.  He  was  a  good  man 
and  a  devoted  missionary,  wise  in  counsel,  and  faithful  and  discreet 
inaction. 

Here  too  lie  buried  quite  a  number  of  British  officers  and 
marines,  victims  of  the  war  of  1840.  Particular  interest  at- 
taches itself  also  to  the  last  resting  place  of  Lieut.  Dale,  the 
scientific  second  officer  of  the  American  Expedition  to  the  Dead 
Sea  and  Jordan.    Worn  down  by  the  cares  and  fatigues  of  the 
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rarer,  he  wu  seised  with  the  symptoms  of  a  nervous  fever  soon 
after  the  return  of  the  party  to  Beirftt.  He  was  able  to  reach 
the  rammer  residence  of  Dr  Smith  at  Bhamdftn  ;  where, 
after  an  Alness  of  eleven  days,  he  died  on  the  24th  of  July, 
1848.  He  had  scarcely  reached  the  age  of  thirty-five  years ; 
was  a  man  of  fine  appearance  and  elegant  manners ;  and  had 
been  selected  for  his  post  because  of  his  experience  as  an  engi- 
neer both  by  sea  and  land.  I  had  enjoyed  much  friendly  inter- 
coarse  with  him  in  New  York  before  the  departure  of  the  expedi- 
tion ;  and  then  little  thought  that  it  would  ever  be  my  lot  to  visit 
his  grave  upon  this  distant  shore.  A  plain  monument,  erected 
by  a  family  friend,  now  marks  the  spot.1 

Among  the  indirect,  but  natural  effects  of  the  labours  and 
example  of  the  missionaries  in  this  region,  has  been  the  waking 

Xof  the  Arab  mind  in  a  partial  degree,  to  inquiries  and 
ts  of  its  own.  From  such  influences  there  has  arisen  in 
Beirftt  a  native  "  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences."  It  was  formed 
early  in  1847,  with  the  co-operation  of  some  of  the  missionaries, 
is  consequence  of  the  urgent  solicitation  of  intelligent  natives, 
chiefly  young  men,  desirous  of  knowledge  and  intellectual  im- 
provement A  part  only  of  these  young  men  had  been  educated  in 
the  mieskto  seminary.  They  meet  semi-monthly  ;  when  literary 
information  is  communicated  ;  papers  are  read  ;  questions  dis- 
cussed ;  and  occasionally  lectures  are  delivered.  During  the  first 
year  of  its  existence  the  society  had  collected  a  library  of  more 
than  750  Tolnmes  ;  among  which  were  527  Arabic  and  Turkish 
fnanuscript*  and  229  printed  books  in  various  languages.  '  Of 
the  manuscripts  514  were  purchased  in  one  collection  for  7000 
piastres,  or  about  280  dollars.  Many  of  these  are  very  old ; 
some  of  them  dating  back  seven  or  eight  centuries.  This 
library  belonged  to  a  noble  family  so  reduced  as  to  be  obliged  to 
srlL  It  is  particularly  rich  in  Muslim  theology,  law,  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  logic  ;  with  a  fair  proportion  of  mathematics, 
medicine,  history,  and  philosophical  works.* 

It  was  my  privilege  during  my  stay  in  Beirftt  to  attend  on 
two  r^casions  the  meetings  of  this  society.  At  the  first  the 
regular  order  of  the  evening  was  a  discussion  of  the  question  : 
"  Arv  all  men  capable  of  civilization  ?  "  Quite  a  number  were 
prmut  besides  the  members.  With  one  exception  the  *]>eakers 
were  all  natives  ;  and.  so  far  as  manner  was  concerned,  acquitted 
tbetnmlve*  well.  I  hare  heard  much  worse  sjieaking  before 
Literary  Societies  in  London  and  New  York.     As  an  officer  of 

<W  l»ttrr*  »mmqnriii^  th*  d******  of  Z#»it«ehrif\  der  mnrptnl.   (t«»wN«rhaft,   R» 

i  I»ak,  in  Htblxxk.  Sacra,  Not.  1H4H,  II.  1*4*,  p  37K-3**.     Journ.  ««f  Om  Am. 

;•;•♦.  770.     S«  ftl«u  L/nch'i  Official  Oriental  &«.  Vol  IIL.p.  477-4*4.  Cotnp, 
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the  American  Oriental  Society  it  was  gratifying  to  me  to  brine  a 
salutation  to  this  young  sister,  the  daughter  of  the  east ;  and  I 
could  not  help  expressing  a  hope  and  confidence,  that  the  efforts 
of  this  little  band  may  yet  be  greatly  instrumental  in  bringing 
in  a  better  day  for  Arabic  literature  and  science  throughout  the 
Arabian  world. 

On  the  other  occasion  the  evening  was  devoted  to  a  public  lec- 
ture from  Michael  'Aram&n,  the  senior  native  teacher  in  the 
seminary  at  'Abeih.  His  subject  was  :  "  The  cultivation  of 
the  mechanic  arts  in  Syria.'1  The  lecturer  dwelt  upon  these  as 
connected  with  a  higher  development  of  social  life ;  and  pointed 
out  as  the  best  means  of  their  dissemination,  the  introduction 
of  schools,  literary  societies,  religious  teaching,  and  female  educa- 
tion. Michael  is  quite  popular  among  his  fellow-townsmen  of 
Beirut ;  and  they  justly  expect  much  from  him  in  his  future 
career.  The  room  was  crowded  almost  to  suffocation  ;  and  the 
audience  was  larger  than  had  ever  before  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  Society. 

Other  smaller  circles  have  also  been  formed  among  the 
native  young  men,  for  the  discussion  of  questions  and  mutual 
improvement ;  but  with  these  the  missionaries  have  had  no  con* 
nection.  The  members  of  all  these  literary  societies  are  mostly 
from  the  Christian  population. 

Beir&t  as  the  chief  port  of  Syria,  is  the  residence  of  the  for- 
eign consuls  ;  and  is  of  course  frequented  by  travellers.  This  is 
seen,  too,  in  the  increased  number  of  hotels.  The  largest  is  the 
Locbnda  Belvedere,  situated  on  the  shore  half  a  mile  or  mor% 
west  of  the  city.  The  regularity  of  the  steamers  in  the  Medi- 
terranean has  added  so  much  to  the  facility  and  certainty  of  travel 
in  the  east,  that  the  number  of  travellers  is  very  greatly  in- 
creased. From  the  United  States  alone,  not  less  than  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  are  said  to  pa*s  though  Syria  every  year. 
Indeed,  it  was  a  frequent  remark,  that  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  American  travellers  had  outnumbered  the  English. — In 
calling  one  day  on  a  friend  in  the  hotel,  I  met  there  our  old  at- 
tendant Komeh,  who  accompanied  us  in  1838  from  Cairo  quite 
round  to  Beirut ;  and  who  has  since,  in  consequence  of  our  favour 
able  notice,  been  somewhat  in  demand  among  travellers.  He 
was  now  in  attendance  on  a  Scotch  gentleman ;  but  having 
learned  some  English,  he  more  usually  undertakes  to  conduct 
parties  as  a  "dragoman."  His  appearance  was  not  much 
changed  ;  and  his  English  was  not  particularly  intelligible.  He 
did  not  recognise  me  at  first ;  and  his  last  request,  as  I  turned 
to  leave  him,  was  in  the  spirit  of  his  trade,  that  I  would  give 
him  "  a  recommendation."  Two  months  later,  during  our  stay 
in  Jerusalem,  he  came  in  again  from  Egypt  with  the  family  of 
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an  English  clergyman,  from  whom  he  was  said  to  receive  fiftetn 
pounds  sterling  a  day  for  the  journey ;  but  this  included  (it  was 
said)  an  extra  camel  or  two  through  the  desert,  to  cany  water 
for  the  daily  bath  of  a  child. 

To  the  American  consul,  J.  Hosfbrd  Smith  Esq.  and  to  his 
estimable  family,  I  was  greatly  indebted  for  their  daily  courte- 
sies and  kind  offices.  Mr  Smith  enjoyed  the  Confidence  and 
sincere  regard  of  the  missionaries  ;  while  his  prompt  attentions 
and  acts  of  kindness  to  his  numerous -travelling  countrymen,  se- 
cured for  him  their  grateful  respect.  Of  his  manly  and  upright 
bearing  in  his  official  duties,  and  its  influence  upon  the  local 
government  and  upon  the  people,  I  need  not  here  speak  ;  it 
was  known  and  appreciated  bv  alL 

Mr  Moore  also,  the  British  consul-general,  tendered  every 
facility  in  behalf  of  my  undertaking ;  and  I  almost  regretted 
my  being  unable  to  profit  by  his  kindness,  because  every  thing 
was  m  folly  provided  for  by  other  friends.  The  Prussian  consul, 
Mr  Weber,  I  saw  several  times.  He  is  a  relative  of  Dr  Schulz, 
late  Prussian  consul  in  Jerusalem,  who  had  died  there  a  few 
months  before,  in  the  autumn  of  1851.  From  him  I  learned, 
that  no  note  or  memorandum  whatever  had  been  found  among 
the  papers  of  Schulz,  relating  to  his  travels  and  observations  in 
the  Holy  Land.  All  that  he  ever  wrote  upon  the  subject,  had 
been  transmitted  to  Germany  before  his  decease.  Mr  Black,  a 
modent  British  merchant,  connected  by  marriage  with  the 
family  of  Mr  Thomson,  exerts  a  wide  and  good  influence.  He 
acts  as  the  banker  of  the  American  mission  ;  as  also  of  that  at 
Damascus.  At  Beirftt,  I  made  likewise  the  acquaintance  of  Dr 
Paulding  of  Damascus,  returning  from  a  journey  to  Cairo  and 
8inai.  A  few  days  lat<»r  we  had  also  a  visit  from  the  Rev.  Mr 
Pinter  of  Damascus ;  to  ,whom  I  was  afterwards  so  much 
indebted  in  that  city. 

It  hail  been  arranged,  that  Dr  Smith  would  accompany 
roe  to  Jerusalem  ;  taking  the  route  through  southern  Lelta- 
non  and  Galilee,  and  along  the  western  bonier  of  the  hills  of 
Samaria  and  Judea  ;  and  returning  along  the  eastern  border 
of  the  same  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  Ilasbeiya.  We  pur* 
posed  to  travel  leisurely  ;  and  turn  aside  to  examine  every 
point  of  interest  along  the  route.  At  Hasbeiya  Mr  Thomson 
would  take  me  up ;  and  after  exploring  with  me  the  plain  of 
the  II Aleh,  the  region  of  BAnifts,  and  the  rugged  chasm  of  the 
Litany,  would  bring  me  forward  to  Damascus.  From  thence 
Dr  Do  Forest  proposed  to  go  with  me  through  the  BflkA'a  to 
Ba'alhek  and  further  north  ;  but  this  purpose  was  frustrated  by 
the  subsequent  decease  of  Miss  Whittlesey,  which  threw  upon 
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him  the  whole  care  of  the  female  boarding  school.  His  place 
with  me  was  supplied  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Bobson  of  Damascus. 

The  spring  was  now  advancing ;  but  the  latter  rains  bad  not 
yet  ceased  ;  and  Dr  Smith,  who  was  to  be  my  companion,  was 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  fever,  which  had  prevented  his 
attendance  for  much  of  the  time  on  the  sessions  <rf  the  annual 
meeting.  Coitld  I  have  foreseen  while  at  Smyrna,  all  these 
causes  of  delay,  I  would  gladly  have  remained  over  one  trip  of 
the  steamer  and  visited  Constantinople.  Or  could  I  have  gone 
up  to  Jerusalem  and  returned  before  the  meeting  of  the  mission, 
my  time  might  perhaps  have  been  employed  to  more  purpose. 
Yet  this  was  utterly  out  of  the  question  ;  although  the  distance 
does  not  exceed  150  miles ;  which  however  ordinarily  occupies 
six  or  eight  days  of  travel  Just  here  the  difference  of  the 
orient  and  Occident  stands  out  in  startling  contrast.  The  like 
distance  of  150  miles  between  New  York  and  Albany  is  run 
every  night  by  swift  steamers  in  little  more  than  eight  hours ; 
and  every  day  by  railway  trains  in  five  or  six  hours.  The  210 
miles  between  Liverpool  and  London  I  had  just  before  travened 
in  5£  hours.  So  true  it  is  that  days  of  travel  in  the:  east  are 
to  be  reckoned  as  less  than  hours  to  the  iron  hone. 

The  meeting  of  the  mission,  which  heretofore  had  seldom 
continued  more  than  a  week,  was  this  year  extended  to  a 
fortnight ;  the  closing  session  having  been  held  on  the  evening 
of  Wednesday,  March  31st  As  however  the  weather  still  re- 
mained unsettled,  there  was  no  reason  on  my  part  to  regret  this 
further  delay. 

Our  preparations  were  seasonably  begun  and  completed.  As 
the  missionaries  are  under  the  necessity  of  journeying  more  or 
less  every  year,  their  travelling  equipage  is  usually  on  hand.  Dr 
Smith  decided  to  take  along  his  owi)  large  tent,  very  similar  to 
the  one  we  had  used  upon  our  former  journey  ;  and  there  was 
the  usual  supply  of  bedding  for  each,  with  a  large  piece  of 

Sinted  canvas  to  spread  it  upon  by  night,  and  to  roll  it  in  by 
^  y.  Each  of  my  successive  travelling  companions  took  along 
his  family  servant,  who  acted  also  as  cook  and  purveyor,  and 
relieved  us  from  all  petty  bargainings  by  the  way.  As  second 
servant,  we  hired  a  young  man,  Beshftrah,  from  ' Abeih,  who 
proved  very  faithful,  and  continued  with  me  the  whole  time. 

As  my  companions  would  all  ride  their  own  horses,  I  pre- 
ferred also  to  purchase  one  ;  as  I  could  thus  secure  a  good  horse 
for  the  journey,  instead  of  being  exposed  to  the  chances  and 
difficulties  of  hiring.  A  horse  was  hired  for  Raehid  our  head 
servant ;  on  which  he  carried  in  a  Hurj,  or  large  saddle-bags, 
the  provisions  and  stores  for  the  day.  In  this  way  we  oould 
make  excursions,  or  take  a  more  circuitous  route j  leaving  the 
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baggage  animals  to  go  on  directly  to  our  night-quarters.  We 
afterwards  found  this  to  be  a  very  convenient  arrangement 
Two  mules  would  have  sufficed  us ;  but  we  took  three  ;  in  order 
that  Besharah  might  ride  a  part  of  the  time  and  so  come  in 
fresh  at  night,  when  his  services  were  most  wanted.  Each  mule 
was  followed  by  its  master ;  two  from  'Abeih  and  the  other 
from  'Aramdn  ;  one  a  Maronite  and  two  Druies.  The  Maro- 
nite  had  along  a  little  donkey,  on  which  occasionally  he  could 
rest  his  legs  by  way  of  change. 

The  more  usual  mode  of  travelling  in  Syria  at  present,  is 
for  a  party  to  put  themselves  into  the  nands  of  a  dragoman,  a 
native  who  speaks  more  or  less  of  English,  French,  or  Italian. 
This  person  undertakes  to  provide  for  them  provisions,  ser- 
vants, tents,  bedding,  animals,  and  all  the  equipage  of  travel,  for 
a  stipulated  daily  sum ;  which  is  seldom  if  ever  less  than  a 
pound  sterling  a  day,  for  each  person ;  and  is  often  more. 

We  found  the  expenses  or  travel  on  this  journey  compara- 
tively less  than  on  the  former  one  under  the  Egyptian  rule. 
The  wages  of  the  head  servant  were  about  five  dollars  a  month 
and  those  of  the  second  about  three  ;  besides  presents  to  both. 
For  each  mule  we  paid  ten  piastres  a  day  (instead  of  fifteen  as 
formerly)  while  travelling,  and  half  price  for  the  days  we  lay 
stiD.  Our  daily  purchases  too,  being  all  made  by  native  servants 
on  whom  we  could  rely,  and  who  were  acquainted  in  the  country, 
were  very  reasonable.  In  this  way  our  daily  expenses  were  less 
than  a  pound  sterling,  for  the  whole  party. 

We  took  with  us  no  weajwiis  wliatever ;  and  never  for  a 
moment  felt  the  need  of  any.  Each  of  us  liad  a  Schmal- 
kaldcr'a  compass  ;  with  which  most  of  the  bearings  were  taken. 
We  had  also  a  pocket-compass,  measuring  tapes,  and  thermom- 
eter* ;  but  no  liarometcr.  The  measurements  with  the  aneroid 
E'ven  in  the  following  work  are  due  mainly  to  Dr  De  Forest, 
mid***  the  books  mentioned  in  my  former  work,  I  had  with  me 
the  first  two  parts  of  Hitter's  great  work  on  Palestine  ;  and  the 
sheet*  of  the  third  part,  as  far  as  to  the  description  of  'Akka. 
with  which  the  author  had  kindly  furnished  me  in  advance  of 
publication.  We  were  well  supplied  with  the  latest  and  best 
maps,  including  the  large  route-map  of  the  Dead  Sea  Expedi- 
tion ;  but  found  them  all,  of  course1,  defective  in  the  jmrts  of 
the  country  which  we  traversed. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Hon.  G.  P.  Marsh,  then  Ameri- 
can minister  at  Constantinople,  we  each  received  an  imperial 
Firmnn  for  tlie  journey.  It  is  usual  also  for  the  traveller  to 
take  a  Teiklrah  from  the  authorities  of  Boirtit,  in  which  ser- 
vants and  muleteers  are  included.  From  the  custom-house  in 
BcirOt,  which  controls  all  others  in  Syria,  we  obtained  a  paper 
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exempting  our  effects  from  any  examination  at  the  gates  of  cities. 
These  papers  were  of  course  enough  for  all  purposes  ;  yet  after- 
wards, in  'Akka  and  Jerusalem,  we  obtained  a  BxLyurvldy  from 
the  Pasha  in  each  of  those  cities ;  in  order  that  they  might 
thus  be  made  directly  responsible,  should  any  thing  untoward 
take  place  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  provinces. 

The  Turkish  government  has  wisely  continued  and  extended 
the  system  of  poets,  introduced  into  Syria  during  the  Egyptian 
dominion.  At  present  a  post  travels  every  week  to  and  fro 
between  Beirfit  and  Jerusalem  by  way  of  Yfiia.  Another  passes 
northwards  weekly  to  Tripoly  and  Lfidakiyeh,  and  thence  to 
Aleppo.  The  communication  with  Damascus  is  twice  a  week 
From  Aleppo  and  Aintab  a  land  post  goes  regularly  through 
Asia  Minor  both  to  Constantinople  and  Smyrna.  The  trans- 
mission of  letters  on  all  these  routes  is  tolerably  rapid,  and  not 
expensive. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  an  Austrian  steamer  from  Smyrna 
arrived  at  Beir&t  every  fortnight,  and  returned  after  three  or 
four  days. — Twice  in  each  month  a  French  steamer  came  in 
from  and  returned  to  Alexandria,  until  midsummer ;  when  a 
new  arrangement  went  into  operation.  This  was  a  line  of 
French  steamers  to  ply  between  Alexandria  and  Smyrna  at 
intervals  of  twenty  days,  touching  at  Beir&t  and  other  Syrian 
ports. — Up  to  the  spring  of  that  year,  an  English  mail-steamer 
had  run  once  a  month  from  Alexandria  to  Beirut,  and  back  : 
but  was  then  discontinued 
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Our  departure  from  BeirAt  was  at  last  fixed  for  Monday,  the 
th  of  April,  1852.  On  the  morning  of  that  day  the  French 
teamer  arrived  from  Alexandria,  bringing  letters  and  news  from 
lurope  and  the  New  World.  We  sent  off  Besh&rah  with  the 
rales  and  luggage  about  11  o'clock ;  intending  to  pitch  our 
ait  for  the  night  at  Neby  Yfinas. 

We  left  the  house  of  Dr  Smith  at  12.45  ;  and  stopping  a 
loment  at  the  houses  of  friends  to  bid  adieu,  we  took  the  road 
)  Sidon.  In  crossing  the  sand  hills,  we  noticed  again  the  sur- 
ice  rippled  by  the  wind,  like  the  sea  when  calm.  During  high 
inds,  the  sand  moves  forward  in  wavy  lines  ;  and  sometimes 
ses  and  fills  the  air.  At  1.50  we  reached  Nahr  Ghudir,  coming 
own  from  Wady  Khahrdr ;  now  a  considerable  stream  flowing 
irough  the  sands.  Later  in  the  season  it  dries  up.  At  2.10  we 
ere  at  the  deserted  Dukk&n  el-Kusis,  where  we  had  turned  off 
a  our  way  to  'Abeih.  Dukkdn  is  the  appropriate  name  for  the 
nail  stations  or  shops  along  the  way,  where  food,  fodder,  and 
le  like  are  sold,  in  distinction  from  the  larger  Kh&ns.  A  few 
rinutes  further  was  the  Nahr  Y&bis,  now  dry.  It  is  regarded 
3  the  southern  boundary  of  the  promontory  of  Beirdt ;  the 
Tahr  el-Maut  being  the  northern  one.  As  we  passed  along,  the 
illage  of  Burj  el-Burfijineh  was  on  our  left  in  the  low  plain  ; 
nd  the  larger  Shuweifat  in  three  divisions  on  the  roots  of  the 
lountain. 

We  came  to  Khfin  Khulda  at  2.50,  the  Heldua  of  the  Jeru- 
ilem  Itinerary.  Here  are  two  or  three  small  buildings  (Duk- 
ans),  only  one  of  which  was  occupied.  It  is  reckoned  three 
mle  hours  from  Beirtlt.  We  examined  the  sarcophagi  on  the 
ide  of  the  hill  on  the  left  a  few  minutes  beyond.  They  have  a 
eneral  resemblance  to  those  we  saw  on  our  way  to  'Abeih  ;  except 
aat  here  the  lids  were  mostly  fitted  on  with  grooves  ;  and  some 
f  the  sarcophagi  are  hewn  also  on  the  outside  ;  there  is  a  largo 
umber  of  them.     We  could  find  no  inscriptions.    This  spot  too 
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was  apparently  the  last  resting-place  of  an  honoured  race  ;  bat 
all  record  of  its  history  has  perished. 

We  started  again  after  ten  minutes  ;  and  came  at  3.20  to 
Dukk&n  el-GhOfr.  Just  north  of  it  was  the  Wady  now  dry, 
coming  down  from  'Abeih,  and  entering  the  sea  on  a  projecting 
point.  As  we  proceeded  several  villages  and  convents  came 
in  sight  upon  the  sides  of  Lebanon.  We  passed  a  Muhammedan 
at  his  solitary  devotions  by  the  way  side ;  and  at  four  o'clock 
stopped  for  five  minutes  to  take  the  bearings  given  in  the  note.1 

We  reached  the  Nahr  D&m&r  at  420,  in  winter  one  of  the 
most  furious  torrents  of  Lebanon.  The  ford  is  quite  near  its 
mouth,  where  we  took  bearings  ;*  and  just  above  are  three  large 
ruined  arches  of  a  lofty  bridge,  with  small  arches  at  the  sides. 
There  was  now  a  considerable  and  rapid  stream ;  the  water  reach- 
ing above  the  bellies  of  the  hones.  The  road  soon  leaves  the 
sand,  and  passes  along  the  side  of  the  declivity  to  R&s  Sa'diyek 
This  point  is  about  halfway  between  the  D&m&r  and  Neby  Ytl- 
nas ;  and  there  is  no  second  point  beyond,  as  marked  on  the 
maps.  This  cape  was  the  site  of  the  ancient  Platanum.9'  On 
both  sides  of  this  point  for  a  lone  distance,  are  the  traces  of  the 
ancient  Roman  road,  extending  from  near  the  Damftr  almost  to 
Neby  Ytlnas,  with  slight  interruptions.  The  ancient  pavement 
is  mostly  worn  or  torn  away,  and  the  path  is  on  the  surface  of 
the  rock  below  ;  but  the  wall  or  masonry  along  one  side  or  the 
other  of  the  road  is  everywhere  visible.  We  reached  Neby  Ytfc- 
nas  at  5}  o'clock,  in  four  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes  from 
Beirftt,  instead  of  the  usual  six  hours. 

Here  our  troubles  for  the  night  began.  We  had  sent  off  our 
muleteers  early  from  Beirut,  in  order  that  they  might  arrive  be- 
fore us,  and  have  the  tent  ready  on  our  arrival  But  they  had 
played  the  laggard  ;  and  we  had  passed  them  not  far  south  of 
Khfin  Ehulda.  It  was  long  before  they  came  up  ;  and  then  it 
was  difficult  to  find  a  spot  on  the  sandy  soil  round  about,  where 
the  tent-pins  would  hold.  But  the  difficulties  were  at  length 
overcome  ;  the  tent  was  pitched ;  we  were  safely  housed  beneath 
it,  and  partook  of  our  first  meal,  which  Bashid  had  prepared. 
We  were  left  to  ourselves ;  and  then  it  was  that  the  idea  of  the 
present  and  the  past  came  over  us  with  an  overpowering  feel- 
ing. Here  we  were  once  more,  in  our  tent,  not  the  same  mdeed 
as  formerly,  yet  so  like  it  as  hardly  to  be  distinguished  ;  the 
furniture  and  all  our  travelling  equipments  were  similar  ;  several 

1  Bearings  at  4  o'clock :  'Abeih  80°.  N.  75°  E.    Khulweh  of  Ba'winteh  N.  60* 

V3L  Damur  86°,  dirt.  2  m.    en-Na'meh  E.    Deir  en-Na'meh  N.  35°  E.    el-Mu- 

86°.  Deir  en-Na'meh  42°.    el-Mu'allakah  allakah  N.  85°  E.    ed-Damur  N.  50°  & 

64s,  dist  1  m.  ed-Dilkemiyeh  south  of  river  &  65°  E. 

•  Bearings  at  month  of  the  Damur :  el-  Cape  es-Sa'diyeh  S.  60°  W. 
Bton  E.  Course  of  river  S.  80°  E.    'Abeih       *  See  Vol  H.  p.  48a  [iiL  488.] 
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articles  were  the  very  same  ;  and  our  places  in  the  tent  were  as 
of  old.  It  was  as  if  we  were  continuing  a  journey  of  yesterday ; 
and  the  intervening/owrteen  years  seemed  to  vanish  away.  And 
when  we  reverted  to  the  reality,  we  could  not  but  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  mercy  of  God  in  preserving  our  lives,  and  per- 
mitting us  once  more,  after  so  long  an  interval,  to  prosecute 
together  the  researches  which  we  had  together  begun.  We  could 
not  but  regard  it  as  a  high  and  certainly  an  unusual  privilege,  thus 
after  fourteen  long  years  again  to  take  up  the  thread  of  our  in- 
vestigations, at  the  very  point  where  they  had  been  broken  off. 

This  place,  el-Jlyeh,  or  Neby  Yftnas,  is  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Porphyron.1  At  the  fountain  of  the  village  there  is  a 
large  ancient  sarcophagus  now  used  as  a  trough,  with  a  rude 
ornament  sculptured  on  its  front  and  end.  The  people  knew 
nothing  of  where  it  came  from ;  but  said  it  was  there  when 
they  were  born.  In  one  of  the  lanes  lies  a  column  of  grey  granite, 
ten  feet  long.  These  seem  to  be  the  only  visible  remains  of  Por- 
phyreon.—Near  Berja,  a  village  some  two  miles  distant  in  the 
mountain,  are  sepulchres  excavated  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  with 
upright  doors,  and  sculptured  ornaments.  These  my  companion 
had  formerly  visited.1 

Tuesday,  April  6th. — The  experience  of  yesterday  was  not 
to  be  the  end  of  our  troubles  at  Neby  Yfina*.  The  evening  had 
been  mild  and  pleasant  ;  the  thermometer  at  72°  in  our  tent ; 
and  we  had  flattered  ourselves  with  the  idea  of  a  peaceful  night 
But  after  midnight  a  strong  Sirocco  wind  arose  ;  and  about  3 
o'clock  a  violent  puff  tore  up  the  tent-pins  from  the  sandy  soil  ; 
and  threw  down  the  tent  upon  us  as  we  slept.  For  a  time  we  tried 
to  ahvp  on  beneath  the  fallen  canvas  ;  but  the  flapping  in  the 
wind  was  too  great ;  and  we  were  compelled  to  rise.  The  day 
was  beginning  to  break  in  the  east  ;  and  we  therefore  decided  to 
take  an  early  start,  rather  than  try  to  raise  the  tent.  We  ac- 
cordingly breakfasted  by  the  dim  mingled  light  of  the  grey  dawn 
and  the  pale  m«>on  ;  and  at  5.10  were  again  on  our  way. 

The  road  led  for  a  time  along  the  sandy  shore  ;  and  then 
higher  up  on  the  rocky  declivity.  Here  we  again  fell  in 
with  traces  «»f  the  ancient  Roman  road  ;  which  continue  for 
moct  of  the  way  to  Sidon.  At  5.40  we  were  on  the  highest 
p»int  of  Ras  Jedrah,  which  projects  between  the  cove  of  Neby 
Vunas  and  the  smaller  one  of  Rumeileh.  Hulf  an  hour  later 
we  crossed  Wtidy  Shchim  coming  down  from  Jtin,  now  dry,  and 
having  on  it  the  abutments  of  a  R<>nian  bridge.  The  village  of 
Rumeileh  is  on  the  ridge  which  runs  down  and  terminates  in  a 

•  S*»  Vol  II.  p.  4*7.  [iii.  p  481.1  Lands  of  U*  Bible,  II  p    211  —  IWarin^ 

f  .V*  Vol  II  p  4*7.  [iiL  p.  432. 1  TV«*t     fn-m  N.hr  Yudm  :  iWtja  S.  &0    fc.  *  BL 
•tf«lchr«ft  vrrt  mim>  rititmi  \>j  \>t  WUtua,     Bft'rir  &  bO    &  2  HI. 
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point  called  R4s  Rumeileh.  This  we  reached  at  6.35  ;  and  had 
a  noble  view  of  Sidon,  still  three  quartern  of  an  hour  distant. 
Instead  of  continuing  along  the  ancient  and  modern  road  to  the 
bridge  over  the  Auwaly,  we  struck  down  to  the  sands  ;  and  at 
6.55  forded  that  stream  near  its  entrance  into  the  sea.  The 
road  by  the  bridge  is  fifteen  minutes  longer.  The  river  was  here 
larger  than  the  D&m&r ;  but  was  running  oyer  shallow  pebbly 
rapids  ;  so  that  the  ford  was  less  difficult  At  7.20  we  reached 
the  eastern  gate  of  Sidon. 

The  house  of  the  Rqv.  Mr  Thomson,  in  whose  kind  family 
we  spent  much  of  the  day,  (Dr  Van  Dyck  and  his  family  being 
absent,)  is  just  north  of  this  gate,  within  the  city,  and  adjacent 
to  the  eastern  walL  When  he  took  the  house,  it  had  fallen  into 
great  decay ;  but  has  been  fitted  up  by  him,  and  now  forms  a 
commodious  dwelling,  with  a  wide  prospect  oyer  the  rich  envi- 
rons of.  Sidon,  extending  quite  to  the  mountains.1  A  large 
room  with  a  dome  forms  an  excellent  chapeL  Here,  in  some  of 
the  rooms,  the  windows  were  still  unglazed,  as  formerly  in  Beurftt 
As  we  were  to  leave  in  the  afternoon,  the  time  was  mainly  occu- 
pied in  gathering  information  as  to  the  best  routes,  and  the 
objects  to  be  examined  along  our  way.  In  this  we  were  assisted 
by  the  American  consular  agent,  Ibrahim  Ndkhly,  who  called 
upon  us ;  the  same  mentioned  in  connection  with  our  former 
visit. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  in  and  around  Sidon  are  few. 
Several  granite  columns  are  strewed  on  the  east  of  the  city; 
another  forms  the  threshold  of  the  gate  by  which  we  entered ; 
and  quite  a  number  are  said  to  be  built  into  the  walls  of  the 
island  castle.1 

We  left  our  kind  friends  at  3  o'clock,  and  turned  our  feces 
eastward  ;  intending  to  visit  the  southeastern  portions  of  Leb- 
anon. I  had  already  obtained  a  view  of  the  inner  basins  and 
gulfs  of  the  Beirut  river  and  the  D&m&r ;  and  desired  now  to 
get  a  like  general  view  of  the  upper  gulfs  of  the  Auwaly.  This 
stream,  coming  from  above  el-B&r&k,  is  called  the  river  of  B&rOk 
until  it  turns  westward  at  almost  a  right  angle.  Here  it  is 
joined  by  the  river  of  Jezzin,  coming  down  from  the  south,  in 
nearly  an  opposite  direction,  on  the  east  of  the  northwestern 

1  Bearings  from  Sidon :  el-Mugdosheh  place  of  threshing-floors,  a  large  and  re- 

164%  diet  8  m.    Miyeh  wm-Mtyeh  186°,  markable  saroophagna  of  a  king  of  Sidon, 

l|m.    Derb  es-Sm  170°,  2£  m.     H&ret  having  upon  it  the  longest  Phenioian  in- 

Saida  107°,  1  m,   el-HelAlryeh  75%  1±  m.  acription  as  yet  discovered.    The  seroo- 

Berftmryeh  61%  8  m.    Bom  100°.  Jeba'a  phagus  has  been  transported  to  Pari*.    See 

126°.  Dietrich,  Zwei  Sidonische  Inschriften,  Mar- 


•  In  January,  1865,  there  was  disin-  burg  1856.    Rcsdiger  in  Zeitsehr.  d.  : 

tarred,  at  a  point  about  one  mile  southeast  genL  Ges.  IX.  p.  647  sq.    Joura  of  the 

from  the  south  end  of  Sidon,  and  as  far  Am.  Oriental  Soc  toL  V.  pp.  227-268. 
southwest  from  HAret  Saida,  near  an  old 
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branch  of  Jebel  BihiiL  This  latter  ridge  terminates  towards 
the  north  in  a  lofty  Muff,  which  occupies  the  angle  between  the 
sU  earns  below  their  junction ;  and  on  it  is  the  conspicuous 
Wely  of  Neby  Mlshy.  The  united  stream  here  first  takes  the 
name  of  Auwaly,  and  flows  for  a  time  through  the  fine  allurial 
tract  called  Men  Bisry.  A  little  west  of  the  bluff  of  Neby 
Mlshy  is  the  high  oonical  point  of  Buweiset  Bfim,  south  of  this 
Auwaly,  overlooking  its  deep  Talley,  and  commanding  likewise 
a  view  up  the  river  of  BArftk.  This  spot  we  therefore  proposed 
to  risk. 

The  western  ridges  of  Lebanon,  and  indeed  itsgreat  western 
slope,  may  be  said  to  terminate  at  the  Auwaly.  The  high  crest 
or  backbone  of  the  mountain  lying  east  of  the  rivers  of  BArftk 
and  Jenln,  continues  on  southwards,  though  sometimes  broken 
into  lesser  ridges,  and  throwing  up  the  twin  peaks  of  Nlha  (TAm 
Ntha),  until  at  length  it  ends  in  the  ridges  of  Jebel  Bth&n  north 
of  the  fortress  esh-Shdklf,  between  the  Lltftny  and  Wadv 
Jermflk.  The  name  Jebel  Rlhin  (Myrtle  mountain)  is  applied 
to  the  whole  southern  extremity  of  Lebanon  south  of  Kefr 
Hteeh  ;  including  also  the  high  ridge  or  hook  running  out  on 
the  west  of  the  river  of  Jexztn. 

The  country  between  8idon  and  Jebel  Bthftn  is  rolling  and 
uneven,  with  rounded  hills  and  broad  valleys,  but  no  mountains. 
Deep  valleys  have  their  beginnings  on  the  flank  of  Bih&n  ;  and 
high  ridges  run  out  between  them,  forming  huge  buttresses  in 
front,  which  gradually  sink  down  to  the  level  of  the  open 
coon  try. 

Ten  minutes  after  leaving  the  city  gates  we  began  to  ascend 
the  first  hill  or  broad  swell  near  the  village  H&rct  Saida.  The 
weather  was  delightful  ;  and  we  had  a  fine  view  towards  the 
south  across  a  fertile  region,  as  far  as  to  the  hills  and  point  of 
Sflrafend  or  Sarepta.1  We  reached  the  top  at  3.45  ;  having  the 
village  of  Mejdel  Yftn  just  on  our  right.*  The  country  in  sight 
was  hilly,  with  a  whitish  clayey  soil,  in  which  the  olive  tree  seems 
to  delight.  There  was  much  verdure  in  view  ;  and  the  whole 
aspect  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  region  further 
north.  Passing  on,  we  came  at  4.10  to  the  eastern  brow  of  the 
tame  swell,  overlooking  a  fine  plain  and  basin  lying  between  us 
and  the  mountains.'     There  was  now  a  long  descent ;  and  after- 

1  Baaiinaa  na  th*  way :  At  S.25.  Kinvi-  6*.    Skanderikiia  39*.   Sfaehlm  31'.  BkOa- 

y*k  S.  S5T  F-  S  m.— At  &SS.  'Ala  ad-  tak  52*. 

Um  &  11"  E>  U  ■.— At  5.40,  'Abe**        •  Raariajp  at  4  10:  Karkkak  M'v  S  m. 

X  W  t  i  m.  Sbawakk  M'.    Lib'ak  108  .     Kefr  Kala* 

•  Baariag.   rt  MtUal  T«Bt  'Ain   fa  106  \  Ram  96*.  .laba'a  1SS  .  KcfrJ*rrak 

DM*    TaabM  Iff'.   MAjMaflkak  ft  1'.  1«S  ,  1  m    .IbriaJra  175  ,  1J  m.    Sifbak 

Mijak     va-Mlrrb    SIT'.      SMoa     JT7&'.  15*\     k'rfr  Hatta   15*  .      Kefr  Milkrh 

AWak  »35  — Ta#  foflowio.  b»  oortk  of  148  .—North    o    tha   Aawaljr :    Sbthtm 

*a  Aawalj.  bar*  nwaiag  watt :  'Aba*  87*.    Wa^r  af  'Ala*  48  . 
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wards  the  great  convent  Deir  el-Mukhallis  came  in  sight  in  the 
northeast  beyond  the  Auwaly.1  Losing  ten  minutes  on  the  way, 
the  village  Lib'ah  was  close  on  our  left  at  4.60,  on  the  western 
brow  of  a  deep  valley  with  a  brook,  running  into  the  Auwaly 
south  of  BkOstaL  We  reached  the  opposite  brow  of  the  valley 
at  5.10  ;'  and  then  continued  along  a  gradually  ascending  tract, 
until  at  6.25  we  came  to  Kefr  F&l&s,  which  was  to  be  our  night 
quarters.  Our  muleteers  had  already  arrived  ;  and  the  tent  was 
soon  pitched  in  the  midst  of  an  olive  orchard.1 

Kefr  F&lfts  is  a  large  and  thrifty  village  with  much  cultiva- 
tion round  about.  It  lies  near  the  outskirts  of  Jqbel  Rih&n ; 
which  extend  down  in  the  form  of  high  and  steep  hills  and 
rock;  ridges.  Higher  up  were  the  conical  bulwarks  of  Eton  and 
Buweiset  Rfim.  The  whole  region  is  full  of  tillage,  with  many 
villages. 

We  had  with  us  from  Sidon,  as  a  guide  for  this  and  the  next 
day,  a  very  intelligent  young  man,  who  had  lived  long  in  the 
district  we  were  about  to  visit,  as  a  collector  of  taxes  and  other 
revenues  which  his  father  had  formerly  farmed. 

We  were  here  told  that  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Akltm 
et-Tuffah,  to  which  this  village  belongs,  is  the  river  Zaher&ny. 
All  north  of  the  Senlk  belongs  to,  the  Druze  mountain,  and  is 
inhabited  only  by  Christians  ;  except  the  village  of  H&ret  Saida, 
the  people  of  which  are  Met&wileh. 

Wednesday,  April  1th.  We  had  a  night  of  sweet  and 
sound  sleep  ;  and  awoke  greatly  refreshed.  An  owlet  in  the 
neighbourhood  kept  up  all  night  his  single  note,  a  sort  of  whistle. 
The  morning  gave  tokens  of  rain.  The  wind  was  in  the  south- 
west, the  rainy  quarter  ;  and  clouds,  heavy  though  broken,  hung 
over  the  mountains  and  horizon.  Still,  as  the  season  was  so  far 
advanced,  we  hoped  there  would  be  nothing  more  than  occa- 
sional showers  ;  and  concluded  to  set  forward. 

Starting  at  7,  we  descended  to  a  low  ridge  between  the  heads 
of  two  valleys  at  7.10  ;4  one  running  southwest  to  the  Senlk ; 
the  other,  Wady  Rttb&n,  passing  off  on  a  course  N.  25°  W.  to 
the  Auwaly.  The  path  now  climbed  a  high  rocky  ridjje  before 
us ;  and  then  continued  northeast  along  the  top ;  till  again 
descending  it  passed  along  another  neck  between  two  valleys, 
running  to  join  the  two  former  ones.  Beyond  this  neck  was  the 
village  'Ain&n.    Instead  of  keeping  upon  the  ridge,  we  struck 

1  Bearing  at  4.45:   Deir  el-Mukhallis  178°.    Bdsftr  216°,  1  m.— North  of  tbt 

N.  85°  £.  £st  about  4  m.     This  is  the  Auwaly:  Deir  el-Mukhallis  19*.    Shefaha 

largest  of  the  Greek  Catholic  convents.  15°.    'Ainut  29°.    Wely  of  'Ainfit  8S°. 
Dr  Smith  had  visited  it  in  1844.  •  Bearings  at  Kefr  Falftss  BAm  86% 

'  Bearings  at  5.10 :  Lib'ah  290°.  Ker-  Deir  cl-Mukhallia  7°. 
khah820°.  Moras 66%  l^m.  Sefcrein78°,         *  Bearing  at  7.10t   Berteh  S.  10*  W. 

2  m.    'Aiuan85°.    Jebi'alGO'.    Serbah  In, 
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i  by  a  rery  steep  descent  to  the  bottom  of  tbe  deep  valley 
on  the  right  at  7.45,  Wady  8hemmis,  running  8.  30  W.  to  join 
ike  8enlE.  In  ascending  the  opposite  acclivity  we  came  again 
into  the  road  to  Rftm,  reaching  the  top  at  8  o'clock. 

It  now  began  to  rain  ;  and  at  8J  we  stopped  for  an  hour  at  a 
Merih  or  goat  house.  We  had  seen  several  or  these  along  the  road. 
They  consist  of  a  large  yard,  inclosed  by  a  wall  of  stone  like  a 
house,  eight  or  ten  feet  high  ;  a  portion  being  covered  with  a 
rode  flat  roof.  In  the  present  instance,  the  single  doorway  was 
m  low,  that  our  horses  could  not  enter.  We  therefore  took 
refuge  under  the  high  northern  wall ;  and  managed  to  keep  off 
the  rain  with  oar  umbrellas,  as  well  as  we  could.  As,  however, 
it  seemed  to  have-set  in  for  a  rainy  day,  we  started  again  at  9f, 
in  older  to  reach  Rftm,  and  find  the  shelter  of  a  house.  The 
road  was  bad.  The  latter  portion  of  it  wound  around  and  up  the 
southern  side  of  the  steep  conical  hill  on  which  Rftm  is  situated. 
At  one  spot  the  guide's  horse,  in  clambering  up  a  ledge  of  rocks, 
Ml  over  backwards  ;  but  without  iiyury.  We  all  dismounted, 
and  reached  Rftm  at  9.40  ;  where  we  remained  for  two  hours. 

Rftm  is  a  large  village ;  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  its  con- 
ical hill,  near  the  top.  The  hill,  but  not  the  village,  is  seen  con- 
spicoously  from  Sidon.  Two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  Chris- 
tians ;  the  rest  MetAwileh.  The  former  number  120  males,  all 
Oreek  Catholics,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  Maronites. 
The  MetiwQeh  had  recently  been  subjected  to  the  conscription  ; 
bat  the  names  of  only  three  persons  were  drawn,  whom  nobody 
eared  for  ;  and  one  of  these  was  absent.  The  conscription 
throughout  the  mountains  was  understood  to  have  been  made 
much  in  this  way. 

We  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  Christian,  which  was  one  of 
the  better  class  of  houses^  It  stood  on  sloping  ground  ;  so  that 
while  the  chief  room  was  entered  in  front  by  stairs  on  the  out- 
side, it  was  in  the  rear  on  a  level  with  the  ground.  The  lower 
story  was  occupied  by  stables,  where  our  horses  found  shelter. 
The  outside  stairs  led  up  to  a  rickety  platform  before  the  <l«*>r  of 
the  large  room,  in  which  we  were  received.  Connected  with  this 
was  another  room,  where  the  family,  or  at  least  the  women, 
dwelt.  The  flat  rood  of  the  houses  in  this  region  are  constructed 
by  laying,  first,  large  beams  at  intervals  of  several  feet  ;  then, 
rode  joists ;   on   which  again  are  arranged   small   poles  close 

Xher,  or  brushwood  ;  and  upon  this  is  spread  earth  or  gravel 
I  hard.  This  rolling  is  often  repeated  especially  after  rain  ; 
for  these  roofs  are  apt  to  leak.  For  this  purpose  a  roller  of  h tone 
is  kept  ready  for  use  on  the  roof  of  every  house.  Grass  is  often 
n  growing  on  these  roofs. 
The  floors  are  laid  with  a  composition  of  clay,  straw,  and 
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sawdust.  It  becomes  quite  hard ;  and  in  summer  is  polished 
by  rubbing  with  a  stone.  In  winter  this  is  neglected ;  and  the 
floor  looks  uneven  and  dirty.  There  is  no  chimney  ;  and  often 
no  place  of  escape  for  the  smoke  except  the  doors  and  windows. 
The  fireplace  may  be  in  any  part  of  the  room.  It  is  a  mere  in- 
dentation in  the  floor,  like  a  pan  or  basin,  to  hold  the  ashes.  On 
one  side  of  it,  there  are  usually  laid  up  a  few  stones  in  the  form 
of  a  horseshoe,  open  in  front,  on  which  a  kettle  may  be  set  to 
boil,  a  part  of  the  fire  being  made  under  it.  A  few  mats  are 
spread  near ;  and  often  a  piece  of  carpet  as  the  place  of  honour. 
On  these  the  guests  take  their  seats  in  tailor  fashion. 

The  house  in  which  we  now  were,  was  obviously  the  abode  of 
a  peasant  of  some  property.  In  the  room  were  several  tall  jars 
for  oil  or  dibs  ;l  also  a  pile  of  many  trays  or  dishes  in  which  the 
silkworms  are  kept  while  feeding,  made  of  straw  and  cowdung ; 
and  a  sort  of  bin  or  press  for  grain,  consisting  of  a  framework 
of  wood  filled  in  with  canes  and  plastered  over  with  clay  or 
mortar.  There  were  also  rude  posts  in  different  parts  of  the 
room  supporting  the  roo£  Like  the  houses  of  most  orientals, 
high  or  low,  there  was  here  no  lack  of  fleas  and  other  vermin. 

The  owner  was  kind ;  received  us  hospitably ;  made  us  a 
good  fire  ;  and  seemed  desirous  to  render  us  as  comfortable  as  he 
could.  He  said  he  was  able  to  get  about  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
flesh  in  a  year  ;  the  usual  articles  of  food  being  mainly  olives, 
lentiles  ('adas),  grapes,  cracked  wheat,  bread,  etc. 

It  had  been  our  plan  for  the  day  to  proceed  from  Bftm  to 
Kuweiset  ROm ;  then  to  ascend  and  travel  southwards  along 
the  high  ridge  of  Jebel  Rih&n,  until  we  should  strike  the  roaa 
leading  over  it  from  Jezzin  to  Jerjft'a,  and  so  descend  to  the  lair 
ter  place.  We  had  accordingly  sent  off  our  muleteers  from 
Kefr  Fulfts  by  a  direct  road  to  Jerift'a,  there  to  await  our 
arrival  Hod  they  now  been  with  us,  we  should  have  stopped  at 
Rftm  for  the  night ;  but  under  the  circumstances  we  were  com-; 
pelled  to  go  forward  ;  and  had  no  alternative  but  to  take  the 
nearest  route  by  way  of  Jeb&'a  to  Jerjti'a.  After  a  coijple  of 
hours  the  rain  seemed  to  hold  up  ;  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
lull,  at  11.40  we  again  set  off. 

Our  course  at  first  seemed  to  be  about  northeast,  and  then 
southeast  around  the  heads  of  deep  valleys,  to  reach  the  western 
flank  of  Jebel  Rih&n.  The  rain  soon  began  again,  with  some  wind ; 
and  we  could  see  nothing  around  us.  As  the  fog  or  clouds  occa- 
sionally lifted,  we  could  perceive,  that  we  were  travelling  along 
high  up  on  the  sides  of  very  deep  valleys ;  and  anon  climbing  over 
a  mountain  ridge  from  the  head  of  one  valley  to  another  ;  often, 

1  The  Arabs  give  thii  name  (dibt)  to    by  boiling.    The  same  word  in  Hebrew 
the  ijrup  made  from  the  juice  of  grapee    signifies  Aotwy. 
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also,  along  the  summit  of  precipices.  In  this  darkness  our  guide 
became  oonftised  and  lost  the  way.  At  a  fork  of  the  path  we 
unfortunately  took  the  right  hand,  and  wandered  on  along  a 
nice  covered  with  pines,  and  down  a  descent,  until  we  saw 
high  on  a  hill  on  our  left,  the  village  of  Kaitfileh ;  near  which, 
though  on  the  other  side,  we  knew  that  the  right  road  passed. 
To  reach  it  we  had  to  cross  a  deep  and  difficult  valley,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Senlk.  We  got  down  very  well ;  but  the  ascent  on 
the  other  side  was  so  very  steep,  and  in  one  place  so  utterly  im- 
praetioaMe,  over  a  ledge  of  sandstone  rocks,  as  to  show  that  the 
atkht  path  was  not  for  horses,  but  only  for  footmen  and  goats. 
We  all  dismounted  ;  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty,  that  the 
hones  could  be  induced  to  scramble  up  the  rocks.  Mad  we  not 
loot  our  way,  we  should  have  passed  around  the  head  of  this 
~~         We  reached  the  village  at  1.15  ;  but  stopped  only  long 


fongh  to  find  a  guide,  to  put  us  into  the  right  road.  The  rain 
had  *pin  partially  ceased. 

We  were  soon  upon  the  way  to  JebA'a.  The  rain  had  made 
the  road  as  wet  and  bad  as  possible ;  and  our  progress  was 
sufficiently  uncomfortable.  The  sandstone  and  sandy  soil  was 
often  worn  into  deep  gullies,  rendering  our  path  difficult  and 
*  nes  dangerous.  The  road  lay  high  along  the  flank  of 
above  moat  of  the  valleys,  and  the  spurs  running  out 
between  them.  At  2.10  we  passed  the  small  village  Zehilteh, 
at  the  head  of  another  tributary  of  the  Senlk.  We  came  at 
2.45  to  the  head  of  Wady  Jeb&'a,  which  rasaes  down  on  the 
north  of  that  village,  and  unites  with  Wady  Milkeh  afore 
Jttrnciya.  The  united  Wady  was  said  to  go  to  the  Senlk. 
Here  JebA'a  itself  came  in  night,  situated  on  a  broad  isolated 
hill  surrounded  by  deep  valleys,  except  a  narrow  neck  on  the 
east,  which  connects  it  with  Jebel  Rihan.  At  3.15  we  were  at 
the  neck,  opposite  the  village  ;  but  passed  on,  leaving  it  five 
morales  on  the  right  A  short  valley  on  the  south  runs  down  to 
Wady  Milkeh.  The  hill  on  which  Jeb&'a  lies,  is  well  cultivated, 
with  many  fruit  trees ;  and  the  landscape  has  much  verdure  and 
beauty.  The  sun  now  broke  out  occasionally  for  a  few  moments  ; 
and  we  could  see,  that  while  the  mountains  were  wrapped  in 
doads  and  rain,  the  plains  below  were  rejoicing  in  the  sunshine 
of  a  fair  day. 

Jeb&'a  is  a  large  village  of  the  Met&wileh ;  and  was  formerly 
the  chief  town  of  the  district  et-Tuflfth.  It  has  in  it  arastle  or 
palace,  now  in  ruins  ;  but  formerly  occupied  by  the  Sheikhs  who 
governed  the  place.  The  palace  covers  the  top  of  an  eminence 
projecting  from  the  main  hill.  At  present  the  governor  of  tho 
district  is  a  Turk  ;  who  has  his  head  quartern  at  Ghaziyeh.  The 
elevation  of  JebA'a,  as  noted  by  Dr  De  Forest,  is  2486  feet    On 

Yoi-IL-4* 
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account  of  its  general  salubrity  and  convenient  position  in : 
to  Sidon,  it  was  selected  by  Meson  Thomson  and  Van  Dyck 
in  1852,  for  the  residence  of  their  families  during  the  hot  season. 
They  obtained  a  comfortable  habitation  by  repairing  some  por- 
tions of  the  ruined  palace.1 

Ten  minutes  from  the  neck  opposite  Jeb&'a,  brought  us  to 
the  top  of  the  next  ridge  ;*  beyond  it  is  the  head  of  Wady 
Milkeh,  which  runs  down  north  of  Berbah.  Here,  on  the  left,  at 
3.30,  was  a  small  hamlet,  Beit  el-Kerakeh.  On  this  put  of 
Jebel  Rih&n,  black  walnut  trees  are  found  in  great  abundance. 
The  rain  now  came  on  again.  At  3.50  we  struck  the  road  fiont 
Jezzin  to  Jerj&'a ;  and,  five  minutes  later,  were  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  road  between  Jeb&'a  and  Jerjtt'a,  an  elevation  of 
4835  feet.  Passing  the  head  of  another  valley,  which  goes  to 
the  Zaher&ny,  we  reached  Jerj&'a  at  4.15  ;  and  were  glad  to  take 
refuge  in  a  peasant's  house.  Here  Besh&rah,  who  had  come  an 
with  the  muleteers,  had  already  procured  a  room,  and  kindled  a 
good  fire.  For  the  first  time,  we  now  set  up  the  light  wooden 
bedsteads  we  had  brought  along.  Our  clothes  were  wet  from 
the  rain  ;  yet  less  so  than  we  had  anticipated  ;  and  we  suffered 
no  evil  consequences  from  the  exposure. 

Thursday  9  April  8th. — The  morning  was  dark  and  lowering, 
with  occasional  rain  ;  although  the  wind  had  changed  to  north- 
west, and  the  clouds  were  occasionally  broken.  As  the  rain  had 
made  the  roads  very  muddy  and  difficult,  we  decided  not  to  set 
forward.  This  was  the  only  time  that  we  suffered  from  rain,  or 
were  delayed  by  bad  weather. 

The  village  of  Jerjtt'a  is  large  and  flourishing  ;  and  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  places  in  this  part  of  the  mountains.  It 
lies  upon  a  broad  buttress  or  short  spur,  running  down  southwest 
from  Jebel  Rlh&n  between  the  valley  of  the  Zaher&ny  and  the 
next  valley  north,  and  forming  part  of  the  northern  wall  of  the 
great  chasm  of  that  river.  The  northern  valley  joins  that  of  the 
Zaherany  further  down.  The  village  lies  high  ;  the  elevation 
being  2486  feet,  the  same  as  Jeb&'a.  The  broad,  uneven,  rocky 
surface  of  the  hill  is  everywhere  cultivated  ;  the  sides  drop  down 
steeply  to  the  adjacent  valleys.  Around  the  village  are  orchards 
of  fig  trees  and  olive  trees ;  and  besides  the  many  ploughed 
fields,  there  were  several  plats  of  grass,  looking  more  like  meadows 
than  anything  I  had  yet  seen. 

The  view  from  this  elevated  spot  was  very  extensive  ;  and 
we  enjoyed  it  after  the  clearing  away  of  the  clouds  in  the  after- 

1  From  Jeb&'a,  the  bearing  of  Sidon  is  Rum  12°,    Serbah  263}°.  Khirbet  ShUdr 

307°.  291°.    Jumeiya292\    Kefr  Milkeh  29T . , 

"  Bearings  from  this  ridge  taken  by  Dr  'Ankun  815°. —  North  of  the  Aawalyt 

Smith  in  ISUx   Jebi'a  6°.     Ruwobet  Deir  el-MokhallU  S48i°.    Sbehlm854*V 
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Boon,  and  alto  the  next  morning.  The  range  of  hills,  which 
further  north  lies  west  of  Rlh&n,  including  R&m,  Ruweiset  Rfim, 
and  others,  is  here  no  longer  seen.  The  region  in  the  west  and 
•oath  is  open  and  rolling,  a  wide  and  varied  tract  of  arable  coun- 
try, now  rail  of  green  fields  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The 
view  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Auwaly  to  R&s  el-Abyad 
•rath  of  Tyre ;  and  embraces  the  districts  of  Kharnftb,  Tuffah, 
•ah-Shaklf,  and  Besh&mh,  as  well  as  the  coast  The  deep  and 
narrow  valleys,  and  the  steep  hills  and  rocky  ledges,  by  which 
the  smrface  of  this  region  is  often  broken  up,  could  not,  of  course, 
here  be  distinguished. 

Bat  the  main  feature  in  the  position  of  Jerjfi'a,  is  the  view 
towards  the  other  side,  up  the  wild  and  narrow  chasm  of  the 
Zaheriny.  That  stream  his  its  remotest  sources  around  and 
beyond  Kefr  Hfineh,  a  village  on  the  southern  road  from  Jeuln 
to  Hasbeiya.  From  thence  it  breaks  down  through  this  north- 
western ridge  of  Jebel  Rth&n,  cleaving  the  mountain  to  its  base, 
and  forming  a  gorge,  than  which  there  are  few  deeper  or  more 
•avape  in  Lebanon.  The  mountains  on  each  side  rise  almost 
precipitously  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  thousand  feet  above 
the  stream  ;  that  on  the  northern  side  being  considerably  the 
highest,  as  we  afterwards  saw.  Looking  up  the  immense  ravine, 
we  oould  see  the  rocky  peaks  around  and  beyond  Kefr  Hftneh. 
That  village  was  said  to  be  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours 
distant.  The  steep  sides  of  the  southern  mountain  (Rihan)  are 
clothed  with  shrub  oaks  and  other  dwarf  trees.  The  river 
descends  in  its  chasm  in  a  course  8.  50°  W.  and,  ophite 
Jt»rjtVa,  turns  around  tlie  precipitous  corner  or  bastion  of  the 
•wit hern  Rih/kn,  into  a  straight  valley,  which  runs  nearly  due 
•oath  along  the  western  base  of  that  mountain,  quite  to  the 
LttAny.  This  valley,  called  Wady  Jermuk  from  a  village  of 
that  nnme,  has,  along  its  whole  western  side,  a  low  ridge.  After 
flowing  down  the  valley  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  the  Zahe- 
riny suddenly  turns  west ;  breaks  through  the  low  ridge  by  a 
narrow  ravine  ;  and  pursues  its  way  to  the  flea.  The  water-shed 
in  Wady  JennOk  is  only  five  minutes  distant  from  thin  licnd  of 
the  Zaher&ny.  Below  it  are  several  fountain:*  in  the  valley,  and 
a  stream  flowing  to  the  Litany.  It  would  seem  as  if  this  valley 
had  been  originally  formed  to  1m*  the  bed  of  the  ZaherAny 
throughout,  and  conduct  it  likewise  to  the  Litany.  Only  a  low 
•well  now  intervenes  to  stop  its  course  and  turn  it  westwards. 
According  to  Dr  De  Forest,  the  removal  of  some  thirty  feet  of 
earth  at  the  water-shed  would  enable  the  Zaheriknv  to  continue 
in  a  straight  course,  down  Wady  Jcrmttk  to  the  Litany  near  the 
bridge  of  Khurdela.  "  This  sudden  change  in  the  eourse  of 
streams,"  he  remarks,  "  which  seem  to  wander  as  if  they  had 
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lost  their  way  in  rode  glens,  is  an  interesting  feature  in  the 
scenery  of  these  regions/'1 

On  the  northern  mountain,  far  above  Jerj&'a,  is  a  Wely  called 
Neby  Sfify.  On  the  opposite  high  corner  of  the  southern  moon- 
tain  is  another,  bearing  the  name  of  Neby  Syud.  These  both 
serve  as  landmarks.  Looking  down  Wady  Jermttk,  we  had  in 
full  view,  just  on  the  right  of  the  junction  of  this  valley  with 
the  Litany,  the  great  fortress  eeh-Shtikif,  standing  alone  on 
a  ridge,  and  conspicuous  in  every  direction.  It  here  bore  nearly 
due  south.  Between  it  and  us,  on  the  low  ridge  west  of  Wady 
Jermfik,  was  the  Wely  called  Neby  'Aly  et-T4hir,  also  a  land- 
mark. The  little  village  'Arab  8411m  is  on  the  same  ridge  north 
of  where  the  Zaher&ny  breaks  through  it  After  the  weather 
became  clear,  we  obtained  here  many  important  bearings.  Bfckm 
bears  from  Jerjtt'a  318° ;  and  the  direct  distance  is  reckoned  six 
hours.1 

The  house  in  which  we  occupied  a  room  at  Jerjtf  a  was  quite 
inferior  to  the  one  we  had  seen  at  Rfim.  Like  aU  the  other  houses 
of  the  village  it  had  but  one  story.  We  first  entered  from  the 
street  the  room  of  the  family  ;  adjacent  to  which,  and  without 
a  partition,  was  the  stable.  Passing  on  we  crept  through  a  veiy 
low  doorway  or  passage  to  another  room,  the  floor  of  which  was 
a  little  higher  than  that  of  the  other.  This  was  our  abode  for 
a  day  and  two  nights.  It  had'  a  rickety  door  on  one  side  into 
another  street ;  but  this  door  had  to  be  reached  by  several  stops 
on  the  inside.  There  was  no  window ;  and  no  light  except 
from  the  door.  The  fireplace  was  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
with  a  small  hole  in  the  roof  as  a  vent  for  the  smoke.  There 
was  here  also  a  Tanntir  for  baking.  A  hole  sunk  in  the  floor  is 
lined  with  pottery ;  this  is  then  heated  by  a  fire  kindled  within 
it;  and  the  dough  is  plastered  on  the  sides,  and  so  baked. 
There  were  trays  for  silkworms  in  plenty;  and  several  bins  for 
grain.  The  roof  was  of  the  usual  kind,  supported  by  rode  props. 
It  rained  heavily  during  the  night ;  and  the  water  found  its  way 
through  upon  us.  Quite  early  in  the  morning  we  heard  our  host 
at  work  rolling  the  roof ;  and  saw  the  same  process  going  -on 
with  other  houses.  Goats,  also,  were  cropping  the  grass  growing 
on  several  roofe.  All  the  goats  we  had  yet  seen,  were  black, 
with  long  pendulous  ears. 

Our  host  was  a  potter ;  and  wrought  at  his  trade  in  his  own 

* 

1  Ms.  Journal,  May  1852.  ShSbal  248°.     Deir  es-ZaherAny  258°. 

*  Bearings  from  Jerjtfa:  Neby  Sijod  Serbah  304°.   'Ankttn  810°.  Ramtn  289*. 

'lOSVim.  KnTatesh-Sholrffm0.  Neby  Ras  el-Abyad  281*.    Month  of  ZaheiAny 

'Aly  eWT&hir  185°.     NebatJyeh  el-F6ka  291°.  Sidon  818*.  Jfirneira  819°.  Month 

198°.    Nebattyehet-Tahta207°.    Shdktn  of  Senlk  810°.    'Arab  Silim  &  15*  W. 

211*.     Ten  Habbnsh  219*.     Kefr  Jans  1}  m. 
217*.    ed-Dnweir  240°.    el-Biyad  244*. 
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house.  His  jare  were  decorated  with  rings  and  other  ornaments* 
and  exhibited  Home  very  neat  work.  We  found  every  thing  at 
Jerju'a  dear  ;  partly  from  scarcity,  and  partly  because  we  were 
Franks.  We  had  to  send  to  another  village  for  barley  for  the 
horses.  Our  guide  and  servants  were  quartered  in  the  room  witk 
the  family.    The  former  we  here  sent  back  to  Ridon. 

The  Sheikh  of  the  village,  who  was  a  brother  of  our  host, 
called  to  pay  his  respects  ;  as  did  also  the  old  priest.  The  latter 
was  71  years  of  age  ;  was  married  and  had  been  here  35  years ;  bat 
except  his  blue  turban  and  gray  beard,  there  was  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  other  men  of  the  village.  He  had  suffered 
a  whole  generation  to  grow  up  around  hiin  without  teaching 
them  even  to  read.  There  is  no  school ;  and  only  four  or  five 
can  read  at  all  The  village  numbers  94  males,  all  Greek 
Catholics ;  and  six  families  of  Metawileh. — There  are  no  re- 
mains of  antiquity  in  the  village.  In  the  rocks  just  above  it  are 
two  or  three  excavations,  which  may  Ave  been  sepulchres. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  weather  having  partially  cleared  up, 
we  rode  out,  under  the  guidance  of  our  host,  to  visit  what  he 
•aid  was  the  highest  perennial  source  of  the  Zaheruny,  some  dis- 
tance op  the  great  chasm.  We  desceuded  northeast  very  steeply 
to  the  bottom  of  the  valley  ;  where  the  swollen  river  was  brawl- 
ing and  foaming  along  its  course,  through  tracts  of  green  gruss, 
shaded  by  black  walnut  trees,  with  two  or  three  mills,  along  the 
stream  ;  a  spot  of  sweet  Wauty  in  the  midst  of  wild  grandeur. 
Passing  up  the  valley  the  way  l>ecame  more  difficult.  We  soon 
came  to  a  spot,  where  the  rucks  had  been  cut  away  to  form  a 
passage  ;  and  there  was  an  ancient  pavement  laid  in  cement. 
At  tint  sight  it  seenied  doubtful,  whether  this  liad  been  a  road 
or  an  aqueduct  ;  but  it  nkhi  proved  to  be  the  latter.  After  25 
minutes  from  the  village  we  reached  the  source,  a  fine  large 
fountain  bunting  forth  with  violence,  and  with  water  enough  for 
a  mill  race.  Here  we  found  a  channel  cut  in  the  solid  ruck,  3  feet 
8  inches  wide,  aud  nearly  as  deep,  plastered  with  cement  on  the 
sides,  with  stone*  aU>vc  laid  iu  the  same  cement,  as  if  the  chan- 
nel hail  U-en  once  covered.  It  wo*  the  statement  of  our  host  and 
"there,  that  above  this  fountain  ^he  stream  dries  up  iu  summer; 
but  never  below  it. 

In  returning  we  traced  the  course  of  the  aqueduct  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  along  the  steep  declivity  ;  either  an  hewn  in 
the  n<*ks,  or  built  up  on  one  side  with  masonry  ;  always  with 
its  cemented  pavement,  sometimes  in  two  layers.  We  kept 
al"Utf  the  dcehvity  below  the  village;  ami  could  see  the  aque- 
duct carried  in  a  channel  around  the  precipitous  face  of  a  pro- 
jwtifitf  jMiint  of  nick  further  down  ;  after  which  it  turned  uorth- 
we»twanls,  and  was  conducted  along  the  surface  as  licforv.     At 
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one  point,  in  a  field  on  the  south  of  the  village,  we  found  the 
ancient  wall  remaining,  which  had  been  built  up  for  it  against  a 
steep  part  of  the  hill.  The  further  course  of  the  aqueduct  was 
already  known  in  part,  as  far  as  to  Kefir  Milkeh  on  the  direct 
road  from  Sidon  to  Jeb&'a,  an  hour  and  a  quarter  from  the  latter 

Elace.  Dr  De  Forest,  in  passing  over  that  road  a  few  weeks 
iter,  found  on  the  hill  just  east  of  Eefr  Milkeh,  the  bottom  of 
the  ancient  water-course  laid  in  cement ;  and  saw  farther  on 
where  the  aqueduct  had  been  carried  around  the  summits  of  two 
hills ;  and  also  on  arches  over  a  deep  gorge,  half  an  hour  or 
more  northwest  of  Jeb&'a.  The  abutments  of  the  arches  an 
still  visible.1 

Although  these  more  western  traces  of  the  aqueduct  were 
already  known,  I  am  not  aware  that  its  commencement  at  the 
fountain  in  the  gorge  of  the  Zaherftny  had  as  yet  been  dis- 
covered. It  must  have  been  constructed  in  order  to  convey  the 
water  of  this  source  to  Sidon  for  drinking.  The  Sidonians  had 
aqueducts  and  water  for  irrigation,  in  abundance,  from  the  Au- 
waly,  much  nearer ;  but  even  now  the  water  of  the  Auwaly  is 
not  regarded  as  good  for  drinking ;  and  families  in  the  city  are 
supplied  from  fountains  an  hour  or  more  distant.  The  supply 
from  this  head  of  the  Zaherfiny  was  good  and  abundant. 

On  our  return,  we  ascended  to  the  village  from  the  south. 
This  brought  us  to  the  large  fountain  of  the  village,  which  bursts 
out  some  distance  below  it ;  and  led  us  also  by  the  threshing- 
floors,  where  is  a  fine  point  of  view. 

While  engaged  in  tracing  the  aqueduct  south  of  the  Tillage, 
our  guide  brought  us  to  a  tablet  of  sandstone  lying  in  a 
ploughed  field ;  which  he  said  had  been  found  the  preceding  sum- 
mer in  the  aqueduct  It  was  29  inches  long  by  14  inches  broad, 
and  on  it  was  sculptured  the  figure  of  a  man  in  a  tunic,  in  high 
relief ;  the  back  only  being  attached.  The  head  had  stood  out 
free  ;  but  was  broken  off  in  digging,  before  they  knew  what  the 
stone  was.  At  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  the  tablet 
the  following  imperfect  Greek  inscription ;  the  letters  in  i 
type  being  doubtful. 

ANTA2 


HEPI 

OmEPIEattP 

EKTQN  .  .  . 

KATEYXE 

ANE6H 

Mi.  Journal,  May  1852. 
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There  was  some  appearance  as  if  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
tablet  had  been  cut  away ;  thus  destroying  perhaps  some  part 
of  the  inscription. — We  bargained  for  this  tablet,  to  be  delivered 
to  the  Rev.  Mr  Thomson  in  Sidon,  at  the  price  demanded.  It 
was  never  delivered  ;  but  subsequently  an  offer  came  to  Sidon, 
to  bring  it  down  for  the  double  of  the  price  agreed  upon.  As 
this  last  demand  amounted  only  to  twenty  piastres,  there  would 
have  been  no  difficulty,  had  Mr  Thomson  been  at  home.  The 
demand,  however,  shows  a  trait  in  the  character  of  the  people. 

Friday,  April  9th.  Our  first  object  to  day  was  to  visit  the 
great  fortress  esh-ShQkif,  which  stood  conspicuous  before  us  in 
the  south,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  three  hours.  The  direct 
road  descends  at  once  from  Jerju'a  to  the  Zaherfiny,  in  40  min- 
utes ;  thence  along  the  stream  20  minutes  to  the  ford  just  where 
the  stream  turns  west ;  and  afterwards  along  Wady  Jermttk  to 
Arnfln.  This  route  was  afterwards  followed  by  Dr  De  Forest ; 
but  as  the  river  was  now  swollen  and  the  ford  difficult,  we  pre- 
ferred to  cross  by  a  bridge  on  the  way  to  Neb&tiyeL 

We  set  off  at  7.25  ;  the  Sheikh  of  the  village  accompanying 
us  on  foot  for  some  distance,  as  a  mark  of  courtesy.  The 
descent  towards  the  south  was  steep  and  long,  but  not  difficult. 
We  could  here  look  down  along  Wady  Jermttk ;  and  see  the 
bend  of  the  river,  as  it  turns  westward  into  its  lesser  chasm. 
The  bottom  of  the  valley  presented  a  fine  green  level  basin 
among  the  cliffs.  Dr  De  Forest  stopped  in  this  basin  for  lunch ; 
and  "  found  abundant  shade  under  the  black  walnut  and  other 
trees.  Laige  wild  grape  vines  and  small  creepers  swung  from 
tree  to  tree ;  and  a  thick  shrubbery  lined  the  banks.  An  old 
mill  was  by  the  side  of  the  stream  ;  and  there  was  a  rude  foot- 
bridge. The  scenery  was  wild  and  interesting."  Below  this 
basin  is  Wady  Jermttk. 

At  8  o'clock  we  were  opposite  'Arab  Salim  with  its  large 
white  dome  ten  minutes  on  our  left.  It  stands  on  the  precipi- 
tous western  bank  of  the  valley,  some  400  feet  above  the 
Zaherflny,  and  twenty  minutes  north  of  the  bend  and  chasnj. 
We  now  kept  more  to  the  right,  descending  along  the  right  hand 
slopes  of  a  lateral  valley,  which  brought  us  at  8.30  to  the  Zaher&ny, 
here  running  N.  55°  W.  The  stream  was  swollen  ;  but  was  not 
so  large  as  the  Damttr  at  its  mouth.  It  was  tumbling  rapidly 
along  a  pretty  valley,  skirted  with  oleanders.  The  bridge  was 
five  minutes  further  down ;  a  rude  modern '  structure.  The 
descent  to  it  from  Jerjtt'a  is  more  than  1000  feet. 

The  road  now  ascended  gradually  to  the  higher  rolling  tract 
in  the  south.  At  8.55  we  were  opposite  Tell  Habbftsh  on  our 
right ;  to  which  we  turned  aride.  It  afforded  a  fine  back  view 
of  Jerjtt'a  and  the  mountain  beyond.     That  village  lies  conspicu- 
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ously  on  the  shoulder  of  the  high  ridge  (Bthftn)  north  of  the 
great  chasm  of  the  Zaherfiny;  and  we  could  mark  onr  course  of 
Wednesday,  in  the  rain,  along  the  steep  declivity  of  that  ridge. 
Beyond  and  above  the  immense  gorge  were  seen  the  higher  peaks 
of  Lebanon  ;  while  in  the  southeast,  coming  out  from  behind 
the  southern  extremity  of  Jebel  RihAn,  the  lofty  snow-capped 
summits  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  the  ancient  Hermon,  began  to 
appear.  This  was  a  side  view  ;  and  presented  two  summits,  of 
which  the  northeastern  is  considerably  the  highest.  The  .snow 
on  esh-Sheikh  extended  for  some  distance  down  the  sides ;  while 
on  the  peaks  of  Lebanon  opposite  there  was  none.— The  village 
HabbOsh  lies  a  mile  or  more  distant,  about  W.  8.  W.  The  Tell 
has  upon  it  no  ruins.1 

Returning  to  the  road,  we  set  off  again  at  9.20.  Our  guide 
soon  turned  to  the  left,  to  a  road  leading  direct  to  esh-Shttklf, 
instead  of  bringing  us  to  Neb&tlyeh,  where  our  muleteers  had 
been  ordered  to  meet  us.  It  was  some  time  before  we  dis- 
covered the  mistake  ;  and  then  ten  minutes  were  lost  in  getting 
back  across  the  fields  to  the  right  road.  The  country  was  roll- 
ing, and  mostly  cultivated.  We  reached  Neb&tlyeh  at  10  o'clock, 
a  large  village  in  a  broad  open  fertile  valley  or  basin  drained 
northwest  to  the  Zaherfiny.  It  is  a  market-place ;  and  a  fair  is 
held  every  Monday.  There  is  a  Khdn,  so  called,  consisting 
merely  of  two  or  three  rows  of  stone  arches,  low  and  very  shal- 
low, so  as  hardly  to  cover  a  horse's  length  ;  much  on  the  plan  of 
a  range  of  New  England  horsesheds.  Two  only  of  the  houses 
of  the  village  had  two  stories.  One  of  these  belonged  to  the 
Sheikh  of  the  district  Belfid  esh-Shdldf,  who  was  now  absent  at 
Beirftt ;  the  other  to  a  rich  peasant.  The  8heikh  was  said  to 
have  a  council,  composed  of  members  from  the  different  sects. 
As  the  shoes  of  some  of  our  animals  required  fastening,  we  stop- 
ped here  for  more  than  an  hour.  The  smith  was  an  active,  handy 
fellow,  and  did  his  work  well.  Several  horses  were  standing 
about,  and  very  many  donkeys  ;  these  kept  up  a  constant  bray- 
iqg. — Neb&tlyeh  is  midway  on  the  road  between  Sidon  and  Has- 
beiya,  six  hours  from  each.1 

At  11.10  we  proceeded  by  a  level  and  easy  road  towards  the 
oastle,  now  directly  before  us  at  the  distance  of  an  hour  and  a 
half  After  fifteen  minutes  we  were  opposite  the  upper  Nebfi- 
'tiyeh,  a  much  smaller  village  on  higher  ground  at  our  right. 
Directly  in  our  road  was  a  rude  cemetery  ;  and  the  graves  were 
trodden  down  by  the  passing  animals.9    As  we  advanced  the 

1  Bearings  at  Tell  Habbftah:    Hfimtn  Nebattyeh:  Zebdin  268%  f  m.      KftTat 

15°,    Nebr  Safj  88'.    'Arab  Saltm  51°.  ejfa-Shfikif  147°. 

Ncby  Sijod  56°.    KftTat  eah-Shftkif  161°.        '  Bearing!  at  1 1.80 :  Nebj  'Alj  et-T2fair 

Lower  Neb&tiyeb  192°.    Habbftah  241°.  S.  80°  E.  2  m.     Upper  Nebitiyeh  N.  SO* 

1  Bearingi  from  the  Tillage  of  Lower  W.  i  m. 
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fields  and  pasture  became  richer ;  and  the  ground  was  covered 
with  clover,  daisies,  anemones,  and  the  like.  Hermon,  too,  was 
ever  before  us,  towering  in  majesty.  A  pond  of  water  was  on 
our  right  at  12.5.  *  We  passed  some  persons,  who  had  pitched  a 
tent,  and  had  a  large  number  of  horses  tethered  and  feeding. 
At  12*20  we  reached  Arnftn,  near  the  foot  of  the  ridge  on  which 
the  castle  stands.1  This  ridge  begins  at  Wady  Jermfik,  and 
runs  southwesterly  along  the  course  of  the  LltAny.  The  road 
horn  fttdon  to  Hasbeiyapasses  more  to  the  left ;  and  descends 
into  the  lower  part  of  Wady  Jermttk,  north  of  the  ridge,  and  so 
to  the  Jisr  KhQrdela.  The  distance  from  Arnftn  to  the  bridge 
is  00  minutes. 

Arnftn  is  a  small  and  miserable  village.  Its  name  is  only 
known,  as  used  by  Arabian  writers  to  mark  the  adjacent  fortress, 
eah  ghflktf  Arnftn,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  castles 
called  esh-ShQklf,  but  of  less  note.9  We  stopped  for  lunch 
beneath  a  spreading  tree,  surrounded  by  scattered  rocks.  In  two 
of  these  sarcophagi  had  been  excavated,  with  grooves  for  the 
lids ;  and  one  of  them  was  rounded  at  the  ends. 

Between  the  village  and  the  foot  of  the  castle  ridge,  is  a 
lower  meadow-like  tract,  about  ten  minutes  broad  ;  and  then 
the  direct  ascent  is  very  steep.  We  rode  to  the  top  in  twenty 
minutes  from  the  village.  An  easier  path  leads  up  from  the 
sonthwest.  On  the  way  up  we  pasted  what  may  have  been  a 
tank  for  water;  the  front  was  built  up  with  solid  masonry, 
while  the  back  part  was  excavated  in  the  steep  slope.  We  came 
cat  on  the  southwest  of  the  fortress ;  panning  among  the  ruins  of 
a  village  in  that  Quarter  once  belonging  to  the  castle,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  with  two  round  t»wers.  Here  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  for  some  distance  has  been  levelled  off,  perhaps  as  a  parade 
ground,  and  forms  still  a  solitary  but  magnificent  promenade. 
Approaching  the  eastern  brink,  we  looked  down  suddenly,  and 
almost  perpendicularly,  upon  the  Litany  in  its  narrow  valley  1500 
feet  below,  as  determined  later  by  I)r  De  Forest.  The  height 
of  the  ridge  on  the  other  side,  aliove  Arnftn,  is  less  than  500 
feet.     The  elevation  above  the  sea  is  2205  feet. 

We  now  had  close  before  us  the  massive  remains  of  the 
ancient  castle,  the  Bel/ort  of  the  crusaders  ;  and  all  around  us 
a  prospect  of  great  extent  and  grandeur.  The  isolated  ridge  of 
the  castle  is  entirely  naked  ;  and  being  higher  than  all  the 
neighbouring  ridges  and  the  adjacent  country,  except  Jehel 
Rihin,  the  fortress  stands  out  as  a  conspicuous  landmark,  visible 


jitllii  K«frTifeofeE.im.        '  On«orthc«,c«nisl«h-Sh*k:rTtrH 
W.  8  m.  tu  war  Tjr*  ;   k*  SchulW*  lixiex  im 

•  Fran  Amfe,  Stbj  'AIt  rt-Tihlr  bat*    Vitm  Salad,  art.  J&aljtfW 
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at  a  great  distance  in  all  directions.  Towards  the  east  were  the 
snowy  heights  of  Hermon,  sometimes  called  also  Jebel  eth-Thelj, 
"  Snow  mountain ;"  and  far  in  the  E.  N.  K  was  another  lofty 
peak  with  snow,  the  highest  in  Anti-Lebanon,  on  the  east  of 
Zebedany.  Looking  northeast,  the  eye  took  in  the  outlines  of 
the  Boka'a,  the  great  valley  between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon. 
Between  northeast  and  north  the  southern  ridges  of  Lebanon,  or 
Jebel  Rihan,  came  tumbling  down  in  dark  heavy  masses  between 
the  Litany  and  Wady  JermOk,  filling  up  the  whole  interval  quite 
to  the  fork.  From  thence,  an  hour  or  more  above  the  fork,  a 
broad,  rocky,  and  much  lower  ridge,  is  thrown  off  towards  the  & 
8.  E.  and  through  the  whole  of  this  ridge  the  river  breaks  its  way 
very  obliquely  by  a  deep  and  singular  chasm.  The  same  ridge 
divides  beyond  the  Litany;  one  branch  continuing  along  near 
the  river,  and  forming  the  eastern  wall  of  itB  valley  and  the 
western  side  of  Merj  'Ay tin  ;  the  other  uniting  with  the  ridge  on 
the  east  of  Merj  'Ay&n,  and  separating  it  from  Wady  et-Tcmt 
This  latter  ridge  we  could  now  see,  across  the  former,  and  still 
further  beyond  was  visible  the  great  castle  of  B&ni&a.  In  the 
8.  8.  E.  were  the  higher  hills  on  the  west  of  the  Hftleh.  The 
deep  valley  of  the  Litany  below  the  castle  is  "a  great  gulf" 
there  fixed  ;  which  forms  an  almost  impassable  barrier  between 
the  region**  on  each  side.  One  of  the  most  frequented  places  of 
passage  is  the  bridge  of  Khttidela,  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Jei* 
mQk  ;  just  above  the  castle,  but  not  visible  from  it  The  bridge 
has  pointed  arches  ;  and  was  formerly  defended  by  a  tower  at 
the  west  end,  now  in  ruins.  The  castle  ridge,  with  its  western 
slope,  continues  on  towards  the  south  ;  but  after  half  an  hour 
the  river  suddenly  turns  west,  almost  at  a  right  angle,  opposite 
Deir  Mini&s,  and  breaks  through  the  ridge  by  a  narrow  chasm ; 
leaving  the  ridge  and  slope  running  on  still  further  beyond,  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  The  river  continues  to  flow  along  a 
deep  and  narrow  ravine  through  this  region  of  table  land,  until 
it  enters  the  sea,  as  the  Kasimiyeh,  north  of  Tyre.  The  steep 
sides  of  its  ravine  are  mostly  clothed  with  shrubs  ;  and  so  narrow 
is  the  chasm,  and  so  even  and  unbroken  the  land  on  either  side, 
that  the  traveller  comes  out  unexpectedly  upon  the  brink  of  this 
precipitous  gulf. 

In  the  north  is  Wady  JermOk,  shut  in  on  the  east  by  the 
high  wall  of  Jebel  Rih&n  ;  and  on  the  west  by  a  much  lower 
ridge,  which  on  its  other  side  rises  but  little  above  the  tract  of 
table  land  that  we  had  passed  over.  Below  the  water-shed  near 
the  angle  of  the  Zaherany,  the  valley  spreads  into  a  plain,  per- 
haps twenty  minutes  in  width  by  an  hour  or  more  in  length. 
Ten  minutes  from  the  water-shed  in  the  plain,  is  a  fountain, 
Neb'a  el-M&dineh,  the  head  of  a  small  stream  called  the  Zu- 
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reikln.  This  in  joined  fifteen  minuted  farther  down  by  another 
from  Neb'a  Shflkkah,  on  the  side  of  Jebel  Rih&n.  After  another 
quarter  of  an  hoar  is  the  saualid  village  of  JermQk  with  its 
fountain  and  stream,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Rih&n.  Further 
down,  the  valley  contracts  to  a  narrower  and  steeper  glen,  and 
descends  to  the  Lttiny.  Tflmrah,  the  ruin  of  a  modern  village, 
is  situated  directly  in  the  fork ;  and  is  one  hour  distant  from 
JermQk,  and  twenty  minutes  above  the  Jisr  et-Khdrdela.  The 
▼alley  is  everywhere  fertile  with  tillage  and  pasturage  ;  but  the 
plain  is  said  to  be  unhealthy.  It  lielongs  to  the  Druze  Sheikhs 
of  the  JembUt  family.  Wady  JennOk  is  the  boundary  between 
the  district  of  esh-8hakif  and  that  of  Jezzln  on  Lebanon.  In 
like  manner  the  Zaherany  separates  Belfid  esh-8hQklf  from  et- 
TuffiUi  on  the  north. 

The  aspect  of  the  vast  and  lofty  masses  of  southern  LeiMinon, 
or  Jebel  Rlhin,  here  seen  as  shut  in  and  distinctly  bounded  by 
the  LltAny  and  Wady  JennOk,  is  dark,  nigged,  and  grand.  Its 
southern  point  slopes  off  gradually  down  to  the  fork  of  the  two 
valleys  ;  and  though  there  must  probably  l>e  upon  it  amble  land, 
vet  there  is  no  village  of  any  size  in  the  whole  tract  south  of  Kefr 
Uftneh.     Jcrmnk  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest.1 

We  now  entered  the  fortress.  The  main  approach  is  from 
the  south  ;  and  here  was  a  fine  reservoir  for  water,  in  connection 
with  the  moat.  Thin  latter  was  cut  in  the  solid  rock  ulong  the 
western  side  and  southern  end  of  the  castle  ;  the  other  quarters 
being  in  themselves  inaccessible.  The  crest  of  the  ridge  is  very 
narrow  ;  and  the  castle  occupies  its  whole  breadth,  and  more. 
The  approach  was  by  a  drawbridge  on  the  south  ;  and  was  then 
earned  along  upon  n  lower  ledge  on  the  east,  thirty  feet  or  more 
below  the  main  body  of  the  fortress.  Here  are  the  remains  of 
buildings,  perhaps  *tnhl<»s,  erected  by  the  crusaders,  on  what 
would  seem  to  have  been  earlier  platforms  or  abutments  renting 
on  lower  projecting  rocks.  Near  the  northeast  corner,  massive 
erections  lean  upon  the  upper  castle  ;  and  through  these  was  the 
main  entrance.  The  whole  approach,  therefore,  was  j>erfcctly 
commanded  by  thv  castle.  Tin*  surface  of  the  declivity  U-tween 
the  b'Wer  ledge  and  the  upper  castle,  wh»*re  not  of  itself  so  steep 
and  smooth  as  to  he  inaccessible,  is  covered  with  tine  sloping 
masonry.     This  was  now  gay  with  a  profusion  of  anemones. 

The  firm  of  the  castle  was  controlled  by  the  ground  on 
which  it  stands.  It  is  therefore  long  ami  very  narrow  ;  the 
length  being  greatly  disprojiortioncd  to  tin*  breadth.  The  east- 
ern sidf  Mi*ins  to  have  Uvn  chiefly  built   up  by  the  crusaders  ; 

'  V^ri.^ffrrnKfrTUf-h-s-Wif:  NVbv  VfSS  .      *1  Hum  rah  27:i  .      MAkin  Srt»\ 

«*^»i  ».        ilt*«m  •  / |Jiin«  44  .      KuU'»i  M-itilhun  :U*2      Anii'iu  Xl'J  .    h«4r  libafe 

■.!      k^vua  ^1      el  KhtrU-h  loll     Kftl'mt  &12  .     Sv\,y  Wlv  rl -Tiliir  34  7 
&»&*  I  JO  .     I*ir  Mum  16U".     /.autar 
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with  the  exception  of  the  sloping  work  outside.  Here,  about 
the  middle,  is  the  Latin  chapel,  with  groined  ceilings,  and  a 
fine  Gothic  portal  opening  into  the  inner  court  But  along  the 
whole  western  side,  including  the  corners  on  the  north  and  the 
southwest,  it  needs  but  a  glance  to  perceive,  that  this  whole 
portion  belongs  to  a  period  far  earlier  than  the  crusades.  This 
part  still  forms  the  main  body  of  the  building ;  and  exhibits 
very  few  traces  of  the  work  of  the  middle  ages.  It  is  built 
throughout  with  bevelled  stones  ;  not  large  stones  like  those  at 
Jerusalem,  nor  with  a  bevel  so  regular  as  is  found  even  in  the 
tower  of  Hippicus  ;  but  yet  of  the  same  general  character  ;  left 
rough  in  the  middle,  and  coarser.  The  stone  is  also  softer  ;  and 
consequently  more  weather-worn.  There  are  here  several  square 
projecting  towers,  with  substructions  sloping  upwards  from  the 
moat,  which  may  be  said  to  be  almost  facsimile*  of  Hippicus. 
On  the  southwest  is  a  round  corner  tower,  having  also  its  round 
sloping  substructions  ;  the  whole  producing  a  fine  effect.  East 
of  this  was  a  small  portal,  having  a  round  arch  of  stones  hewn 
smooth  and  fully  bevelled  ;  presenting  an  ornamental  appearance. 
The  walls  are  very  solid  and  lofty,  rising  sixty  or  eighty  feet 
above  the  trench.  The  length  is  given  at  about  800  feet ;  the 
breadth  is  variable,  but  nowhere  exceeds  300  feet.  The  repairs  of 
the  crusaders  are  everywhere  easily  fb  be  distinguished ;  they  have 
a  character  totally  different  from  the  rest.  This  great  fortress 
is  now  wholly  deserted  and  in  ruins  ;  and  its  vaulted  stables  and 

Srincely  halls  serve  only  as  a  shelter  for  the  goat-herd  and  his 
ocks. 
Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  fortress  existed 
long  before  the  time  of  the  crusades  ;  yet  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  historical  notice  respecting  it  earlier  than  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury.1 Perhaps  some  notioe  of  the  kind  may  yet  be  discovered, 
to  fix  the  date  ;  but  at  any  rate  it  cannot  be  later  than  the 
times  of  the  Byzantine  or  Roman  dominion  in  Syria  ;  if  not 
indeed  earlier.  Here  was  always  an  important  pass  from  Sidon 
towards  the  east.  The  Sidonians  early  had  possession  of  the 
country  around  B&ni&s  and  of  the  plain  of  the  Htileh,  which 
Josephus  speaks  of  as  "  the  great  plain  of  Sidon  ;"*  and  their 
only  direct  access  to  that  region,  the  only  point  where  they  could 
well  cross  the  Llt&ny  to  reach  Merj  'Ayftn  and  the  Htdeh,  was 
by  this  pass.  Here  too  is  still  found  the  easiest  of  the  great 
roads  from  Sidon  to  Damascus,  avoiding  entirely  the  steeps  and 
the  rough  places  of  Lebanon.    That  in  the  prosperous  times  of 

1  For  notfoef  of  esh-Shfiklf  daring  the  '  Jos.  Ant  5.  8.  1,  to  ttjy*  v-cftfer  3t- 
orandet  and  later,  see  Vol  IL  pp.  468.  451  Ifeoi  t6\**s.  Comp.  Jmg.  18,  7.  MX 
Pit  880.]  27.28. 
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Phenician  commerce,  there  should  not  here  have  been  a  fortress 
commanding  this  important  -paw,  can  hardly  be  supposed. 

We  returned  from  the  castle  to  Arnftn  ;  and  left  that  village 
at  2.20  on  our  way  to  the  bridge  oyer  the  Lit&ny  at  Ka'ka'iyeh. 
The  road  led  through  a  rich  and  beautiful  tract,  without  wood, 
to  el-Httmrah  ;  which  we  reached  at  2.50. l  Here  the  back  view 
of  the  great  gorge  of  the  Zaher&ny  and  the  adjacent  peaks  of  . 
Blhfrn,  was  very  fine ;  and  showed  the  mountain  on  the  north 
of  the  gorge  to  be  the  highest.  Passing  on  through  rich  fields 
and  over  a  swell  of  ground,*  we  saw  a  boy  alone  with  two  camels 
and  a  donkey,  which  he  was  tethering  out  for  pasture,  singing  in 
the  mean  time  with  might  and  main.  At  3.15  we  came  to  the 
eastern  village  of  Zautar  ;  and  ten  minutes  later  to  the  western 
Zautar.  Between  them  was  an  encampment  of  gypsies,  with 
tents  and  horses,  in  a  field.  Here  we  could  look  down  into  the 
deep  golf  of  the  Lit&ny  on  our  left,  running  west ;  its  steep 
sides  were  covered  with  shrubs.  We  soon  began  to  descend  a 
side  valley  running  down  almost  parallel  to  the  Lit&ny,  called 
Wady  'Am  'Abd  el-'AL  As  we  passed  down  we  could  see  the 
course  of  the  Lit&ny  for  some  distance  below  the  junction ; 
where  the  river  at  last  enters  a  narrow  chasm  between  very  high 
banks.  The  wooded  sides  of  its  chasm  above  and  below  the 
bridge,  cannot  be  less  than  frdm  500  to  800  feet  in  height.  We 
came  down  to  the  river  and  bridge  at  4.25  ;  and  pitched  our 
tent  for  the  night  on  the  north  bank,  amid  the  long  grass  of  a 
meadow  close  by  the  bridge,  in  the  bottom  of  this  deep  valley. 
During  the  night  the  dew  was  very  heavy  ;  so  that  the  tent  was 
wet  through. 

The  river  was  here  running  close  under  the  high  southern 
bank  ;  the  stream  swollen,  larger  than  any  we  had  yet  crossed, 
and  rushing  on  over  a  rocky  bed  with  many  rapids.  A  smaller 
northern  branch  enclosed  an  island  ;  and  across  this  the  bridge 
is  built ;  the  middle  part  being  a  causeway.  The  abutments 
and  the  two  northern  arches  of  the  northern  part  of  the  bridge, 
are  of  very  high  antiquity ;  all  the  rest  is  modern  ;  and  the 
whole  is  rickety  and  covered  with  an  execrable  pavement.8  At 
the  bridge  are  two  large  mills  ;  and  one  further  down.  These 
are  not  used  until  later  in  the  season  ;  when  the  water  of  the 
mills  on  other  streams,  fails. 

There  are  only  two  or  three  houses  near  the  bridge.  The 
Tillage  Ka'kalyeh  lies  high  on  the  northern  hill  side,  at  our  right 
as  we  came  down,  at  least  a  mile  distant.     On  the  high  point 

1  Bearings  At  el-Hftmrah :   Shnkm  N.  '  This  bridge  over  the  Lit&ny  was  un- 

85"  W.    Meifidhftn  N.  80°  W.  known  to  Frank  residents  at  the  time  of 

*  Bearings  at  8 :  tt-Taiyibeh  152°,  3}  our  former  journey.    It  was  first  brought 

m.     Deir  ea-Siriyan  158%  2}  m.     Both  to  notice  by  Mr  Wolcott  in  1842;    sea 

these  placet  are  sooth  of  the  Litany.  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1848,  p.  82. 
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between  Wady  el-'Ain  and  the  Lit&ny,  was  the  little  village 
Judeideh.  Beyond  the  river,  we  could  look  up  along  Wady 
Hujeir,  coming  down  from  near  Tibnin.  On  the  point  above  its 
junction  with  the  Lit&ny,  was  ez-Zttkkiyeh  ;  and  at  a  distance 
on  its  high  eastern  bank,  the  village  of  Kuseir  was  in  sight. 
The  river  separates  the  two  districts,  Bel&d  ShQktf  and  Bettd 
Besh&rah.1 

Saturday,  April  10th. — Our  plan  for  to  day  was  to  visit 
Kobrikhah  and  Khirbet  Silim,  where  we  had  heard  of  ruins  and 
columns ;  and  then  reach  Tibnin.  We  took  as  guide  an  old 
man  named  Muhammed,  with  one  eye  and  a  sinister  look,  but 
intelligent ;  who  lived  at  the  bridge,  and  had  supplied  us  with 
provisions  for  the  day. 

We  forded  the  northern  branch  of  the  river ;  and  thus  escaped 
the  worst  portion  of  the  bridge  and  the  causeway.  Leaving  the 
bridge  at  7.30,  we  soon  enteral  and  passed  up  Wady  Hujeir  in  a 
general  direction  about  S.  by  E.  the  usual  road  to  Tibnin.  The 
valley  is  narrow,  with  very  high  banks  ;  which  prevent  the  trav- 
eller from  seeing  any  thing,  except  now  and  then  a  village  on 
their  brow.  The  steep  slopes  on  each  side  were  beautifully 
wooded  with  the  Butm,  the  oak,  a  species  of  maple,  laurel,  and 
occasionally  a  carob  tree.  As  we  advanced,  the  path  was  skirted 
with  flowers,  as  anemones,  a  pea  with  purple  flower,  small  red 

Joppies,  yellow  daisies,  and  others.  A  lively  limpid  brook  was 
owing  down  the  valley,  turning  at  short  intervals  not  less  than 
six  mills,  and  there  was  the  ruin  of  a  seventh.  These  were 
now  grinding  for  the  people  of  the  region ;  but  later  in  the 
season  the  stream  partially  dies  away  ;  and  then  the  large  mills 
at  the  bridge  are  put  in  motion.  As  we  went  on,  Bashid 
plucked  for  us  the  green  pod  of  a  carob  tree ;  which  must 
therefore  have  blossomed  very  early,  probably  in  February,  like 
the  almond.  The  whole  valley  presented  a  scene  of  sweet  rural 
beauty.9  The  air  too  was  fall  of  the  songs  of  the  lark  and 
many  other  small  birds.  The  note  of  one  much  resembled  that 
of  the  bluebird. 

We  came  at  8.45  to  'Ain  Hujeir ;  above  which  the  water- 
eourso  sometimes  becomes  quite  dry  in  summer.  At  8.50  we 
turned  to  the  left  up  Wady  Sel&ky,  which  comes  down  from  the 
southeast.  Hero  we  met  a  man  with  a  large  drove  of  horses 
and  cattle.  We  had  before  seen  in  Wady  Hujeir  quite  a 
nuinlwr  of  camels  ;  and  among  them  a  young  one  already  with 
a  saddle  on  its  back.    After  fifteen  minutes  we  began  to  climb 

1  BtarfaupfWrn  JtoKaltatyeh:  Village  *  Bearings  at  8:  ea-Zftkfyeh  N.  10°  E. 

«f  Kata'tTeh  M.  IS0  W.  In.    Judeideh  el-Kantarah  S.  46°  E.  1*  m.  on  W.  bank. 

N.50'Mm.    w-Zftkkt j*h  &  70°  E.  *  'Aidib  S.  10°  W.  *  m.  on  W.  bank. 
ul    Kuaair  &  tt*  &  S  a. 
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the  steep  southern  bank,  in  order  to  reach  KQbrikhah.  The 
way  was  little  more  than  a  goat  path,  leading  up  over  rocks  and 
among  boshes,  and  very  difficult.  The  ascent  was  not  less 
than  from  700  to  800  feet  The  guide  probably  mistook  the 
way ;  since  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  there  should  not  be  an 
easier  path  between  the  Tillage  and  its  mills.  We  came  oat  on 
the  btow  at  9.30 ;  and  saw  Kflbrikhah  before  us  8.  40  E.  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  distant  Our  path  now  lay  through  fields  of 
wheat  of  the  most  luxuriant  growth ;  finer  than  which  I  had 
not  before  seen  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

Among  these  splendid  fields  of  grain  are  still  found  the  (ares 
spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament1  As  described  to  me,  they 
are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  wheat  until  the  ear  appears. 
The  seed  resembles  wheat  in  form  ;  but  is  smaller,  and  black. 
In  Beirfit  poultry  are  fed  upon  this  seed  ;  and  it  is  kept  for 
aale  for  that  purpose.  When  not  separated  from  the  wheat, 
bread  made  from  the  flour  often  causes  dizziness  to  those  who 
eat  of  it.  All  this  corresponds  with  the  lolium  temulentum,  or 
bearded  darnel* 

We  reached  Kflbrikhah  at  9.45.  It  is  a  miserable  Tillage,  on 
the  southern  brow  of  the  deep  Wady  Belfiky,  commanding  a 
wide  view  on  the  east  as  for  as  to  the  ridge  in  the  west  of  the 
Hftkh ;  and  on  the  north  into  BelAd  Shttklf.  The  sea  was 
visible  ;  also  Jebel  Rih&n  and  Jerjft'a  ;  while  KQl'at  esh-Shuklf 
ob  its  naked  ridge  appeared  as  if  on  the  southeast  border  of  a 
large  plain,  alone  in  a  vast  basin.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  was  perfectly 
clear  ;  and  glittering  with  its  snows.  Wady  Selfiky  was  said  to 
hare  its  beginning  near  'Aitherfin,  between  Bint  Jebeil  and 
Kcdea.  It  drains  the  whole  intervening  region.  Beyond  the 
valley  there  was  pointed  out  to  us  a  larjje  tree,  N.  65°  E.  at  the 
distance  of  some  two  miles  ;  around  which  were  said  to  be  a  few 
ruins  bearing  the  name  of  Ke*&£  This  name  corresponds  to  the 
AckAaph  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  a  city  on  the  border  of  the 
tribe  of  Afthcr ;  whose  king  is  twice  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  king  of  Hazor.'  As  Hazor  was  situated  somewhere  on 
the  west  of  the  H&leh  and  overlooking  it,  there  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  the  idea,  that  the  true  site  of  Achshaph  may  have 
thus  been  perpetuated  under  the  name  Kcs&f.' 

On  approaching  the  village,  wo  came  upon  the  ruins  of 
dwellings,  some  of  them  of  hewn  stones ;  and  1  afterwards  found 
axnung  them  a  curved  stone  of  an  arch,  with  a  projecting  shoul- 

•  Matt.  IS,  »•*  ])m.  n^rSlririnifi*.  KftT* Shftktf  IV. 

•  ~  Ii.fr!: x  Uium.*  Ylrg.  Geor.  1.  154.  'Atdtith  32',  1+  m  *!-K*nUnUi  849  .  1  m. 
Gf  f.f«n*.  Arab.  Z«»tn.  Sb&kbi  8'.      Zant&r  (wcat)  3  .      KAmIt 

•  .1.«h  1'*.  :*:>.    ik  II.  I.  12,  20.  V>0  ,  8+  m.    Tttlln  267  .   el-Btuj,  iwt  of 

•  lUaHr^i   %\   KnMkhah:    T&Ufafoh  W.  llnjrtr,  8*6  .     Tibnln  223'.    ~S*+. 
HI .  JUrkcUh  1S»  .  Bwl  lUijfe  188%  vAmIi  886*.    Emit  «5\ 
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derr  such  as  is  seen  in  the  remains  of  the  theatre  at  Smyrna. 
The  ruins  we  had  come  to  examine  are  in  the  village  itsel£ 
They  consist  of  two  rows  of  columns  of  an  ancient  temple,  ex- 
tending from  east  to  west  The  columns  are  of  a  whitish  lime- 
stone. Of  the  northern  row  there  are  four  standing  in  place, 
two  prostrate,  and  fragments  of  two  othen.  Of  the  southern 
row,  three  are  standing  and  two  are  lying.  One  of  the  upright 
columns  has  an  Ionic  capital  with  delicate  tracery-work  below 
the  volutes.  Its  height  m  all  is  about  twelve  feet  Many  large 
hewn  stones  are  built  into  the  walls  of  hovels  around  and  among 
the  columns ;  but  there  are  none  that  seem  to  be  in  place. 
That  here  was  an  ancient  heathen  temple,  there  oan  be  little 
doubt;  but  whether  it  was  of  Phenician,  Greek,  or  Boman 
origin,  there  exists  no  historic  trace  whatever,  to  afford  light  or 
reward  inquiry. 

We  set  off  again  at  10.35  ;  and  bent  our  ooune  nearly  west 
towards  Tttltn.  The  way  was  uneven ;  crossing  shallower  valleys 
and  low  ridges  between  them.  Our  guide  lost  the  road  ;  and 
thus  delayed  us  some  ten  minutes.  We  reached  Tftlln  at  11.25, 
situated  on  a  high  cliff  looking  down  into  Wady  Hujeir  en  the 
west ;  it  is  here  a  deep  precipitous  valley  with  a  bend  towards  the 
east.1  The  village  has  no  traces  of  antiquity.  Quite  a  herd  of 
young  cattle,  as  also  horses  and  donkeys,  were  shut  up  together 
in  a  large  enclosure.  Among  those  who  came  to  gaze  at  us,  waa 
a  woman  spinning,  twirling  her  spindle  in  her  hands.  We  had 
yesterday  seen  an  old  man  occupied  in  the  same  way. 

To  reach  Ehirbet  Silim  we  had  to  make  a  great  circuit  by 
way  of  Sauw&neh  around  the  head  of  a  valley  towards  the  left. 
Setting  off  at  11.35,  we  returned  five  minutes  on  our  road ;  and 
then  struck  first  southeast,  and  afterwards  southwest,  reaching 
Sauw&neh  at  12.25 ;  although  the  direct  distance  from  Ttdln  is 
not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  village  is  a  miserable 
nest ;  surrounded,  like  the  others  we  had  seen,  by  heaps  of  stones, 
the  remains  of  peasants'  houses.  We  here  struck  a  side  valley 
running  down  southwest  to  Wady  Hujeir;  and  came  to  the 
Tibnln  road  along  the  latter  at  12.45.  We  turned  down  this 
valley  for  ten  minutes  ;  and  so  arrived  at  Khirbet  Silim,  situated 
on  the  left  side  of  the  valley,  on  a  high,  thin,  sharp  ridge  of  rook 
between  Wady  Hujeir  and  a  small  parallel  side  valley. 

On  the  northern  and  higher  end  of  this  thin  ridge,  is  the 
village  of  Ehirbet  Silim ;  its  houses  piled  one  upon  another  to 
the  top.  apparently  without  streets  or  open  ground ;  a  most 
comfortless  looking  place.    South  of  the  village,  where  the  ridge 

1  Bttringi  fiom  Tuttn:  Tttmfo  905°.  184°.— Wert  of  Wady  Hujeir:  KMrbet 
eft-Sanwlosh  184°.  1*  m.  KfiTat  Shftkff  Silim  218%  1*  m.  KalAwelh  298°,  1  m. 
62°.  MejdeL  Silim  146%  2Jm.  Jrayimeh    el-Burj  810%  1*  m.    Therifth  Sir. 
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i  lnw#»r,  is  a  level  area  or  natural  platform  of  rock.  In  the 
Diddle  of  this  stands  a  lone  column  ;  and  another  column  and 
wo  or  three  pedestals  form  part  of  a  low  wall  on  the  west. 
There  are  no  capitals.  Wherever  the  surface  of  the  rock  was 
Devon,  it  has  been  filled  out  with  pavement.  The  columns  are 
f  the  common  limestone  ;  and  much  ruder  than  those  at  Ktt- 
irikhah.     Here  too  probably  once  stood  a  heathen  temple. 

We  took  our  lunch  on  the  platform,  in  the  shade  of  the  low 
ralL  While  thus  occupied,  the  Sheikh  of  the  village  came  to 
ay  us  his  respect*.  He  was  an  elderly  man,  and  quite  respectable 
■  his  appearance.  There  was  something  unusually  constrained 
n  his  salutation  of  our  old  guide.  Rashid  afterwards  learned, 
bat  Muhammed  had  formerly  stolen  three  horses  from  the 
Iheikh  ;  and  for  this  had  received  two  hundred  blows  of  the 
aatinado,  and  been  fined.  Fortunately  we  hud  now  done  with 
or  respectable  escort. 

The  distance  from  Khirtet  Silim  down  Wady  Hujeir  to  the 
JtAny  is  a  little  less  than  three  hours.1 

Leaving  this  place  at  1.30,  we  again  followed  up  Wady 
lujfir.  The  fine  brook  had  disappeared  ;  the  sides  were  less 
igh  and  less  wooded  ;  though  still  our  puth  was  often  skirted 
rith  dowers.  At  2.15  we  were  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  on  a 
mr  ridirr*.  fmm  which  we  descended  into  another  valley,  Wady 
\in  «*l-Mi/.riih,  so  called  from  a  fountain  here,  the  nearest  one  to 
'ihnin.  The  valley  has  its  head  branches  near  Haddftthah  and 
I&ris  in  tht*  southwest.  It  here  sweej*  round  the  northeastern 
ad  <>f  the  ridire  on  which  Tibnin  is  situated,  and  passes  down 
rest  war  U  to  join  Wudy  'Ashftr  in  the  direction  of  Kami.  We 
•eendvd  rather  steeply  nlong  the  ridge  on  the  southern  sloj>e  of 
he  v.illey  :  and  at  2.40  came  to  Tibnin.  The  castle  stands  on 
he  hi.:h"»t  ]w»int  of  the  ridge,  looking  down  into  Wady  el-'Ain 
i  th*<  n>rth.  and  out  over  the  Imsin  drained  by  it  in  the  south- 
ast  and  v.uth.  The  large  village  of  Tibnin  is  in  a  lower  saddle 
f  th*-  rid^e,  southwest  of  the  castle.  The  public  cemetery  lies 
etw.— ii  th«*  villas  and  the  castle  ;  many  paths  cmss  it  ;  and 
be  irniv-*  are  eontinunlly  trodden  under  foot.  We  pitched  our 
rnt  mi  th"  trnihs  by  the  threshing-floors,  in  a  tine  sightly  sjHjt, 
tut  b»-l  .w  the  castle  on  the  south. 

While  pitching  our  tent  a  go«id-]ooking  man  approached  us  ; 
rhmii  w  t'.inid  ti»  lie  n  Christian,  and  the  household  steward  of 
he  f.i:  illy  *>i  Sin  ikln  residing  in  the  castle.  He  came  to  invite 
:«  to  r.ik"  up  xiir  quarters  at  his  own  house  in  th<*  village.  He 
ud  *h>a  Sheikh**  were  all  absent  ;  but  had  given  charge,  that  if 
fjy  Fruit*  uiuie   nloii^r,  thi'y  rOiould  1k?   treated   with  respect. 

1  Mr  Wolcett  in  Bibliuih.  Sac.  184S,  p.  82. 
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We  desired  to  rest  awhile ;  and  made  an  appointment  to  visit 
the  castle  afterwards.    The  Sheikh  of  the  village  also  called. 

At  the  time  fixed,  several  persons  accompanied  us  to  the 
castle.  The  entrance  is  from  the  southwest ;  and  is  reached  hy 
a  steep  ascent.  The  present  walk  are  mostly  of  modern  patch- 
wort  Only  the  earlier  stately  Gothic  portal  remains,  with  its  inte- 
rior vaulted  passages.  Over  these,  and  higher  than  the  walls,  one 
of  the  leading  families  of  the  Sheikhs  of  the  Met&wileh,  that  of 
'  Aly  es-SOghir>  had  built  themselves  a  house,  in  which  they  reside 
in  a  kind  of  shabby  state ;  they  and  their  attendants  being  the 
only  inhabitants  of  the  castle.1  We  were  conducted  into  the 
house,  and  to  the  audience  hall  of  the  family.  This  occupies 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  house ;  and  from  its  high  position 
commands  a  noble  prospect  Towards  the  southwest  it  has  a 
large  projecting  window  or  balcony,  overlooking  the  village  and 
the  country  around.  As  we  reclined  in  this  window  on  the  once 
splendid,  but  now  faded  carpets,  we  could  look  through  the 
opposite  window  towards  the  northeast,  where  the  view  took  in 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh  and  Kfil'at  esh-Shflkif*  Here  sherbet  (sugar- 
water)  was  brought  to  us  by  a  boy  with  a  ndjririn  thrown  over 
his  shoulder,  on  which  the  guest  wipes  his  mouth  after  drinking. 
Coffee  with  sugar  followed,  and  pipes  ;  after  which  a  still  larger 
company  attended  us  around  the  fortress,  to  point  out  to  us  the 
various  objects  of  interest. 

The  fortress  of  Tibnin  is  a  work  of  the  crusaders.  They 
gave  it  the  name  of  Toron  (Toronum)  ;  but  the  name  Tibnin 
was  of  earlier  date.8  The  castle  was  dismantled  in  the  thir- 
teenth century ;  and  would  seem  never  to  have  been  restored 
as  a  place  of  strength.  The  walls  may  have  been  built  up  again 
at  different  times  ;  they  are  now  in  great  decay,  and  in  many 
parts  seem  ready  to  tumble  down.  Long  before  the  time  of  the 
crusaders,  however,  there  must  have  been  a  fortress  on  this  spot ; 
and  they  built  upon  its  ancient  foundations.  These  are  still  to 
be  seen  in  some  parts  of  the  wall  outside,  consisting  of  stones 
like  those  of  the  castle  esh-Shfikif,  not  fully  bevelled,  but  hewn 
smooth  at  the  edges,  and  left  rough  and  sometimes  protuberant 
in  the  middle.  Many  such  stones  are  also  seen  on  the  inside, 
not  in  place,  but  scattered  about  or  built  in  singly  in  different 

1  In  the  first  edition  of  the  Biblical  highest  point  64*.  Jentf  a  24*  d-YehAtyth 

Researches,  the  residence  of  this  famflj  8260vfm.    ef-Sauwineh  82°.  TuHn  25*. 

was  bj  mistake  assigned  to  Kfilat  esh-Sho-  Kftbrikhah  42°.  eUKanUrah  82*.    'Almte 

kl£    See  Vol  U.  pp.  450,  451.  [iii.  376.]  23°.   Deir  Siriyin  44°.  Shuktn  18°.  Zaa- 

1  Bearings  from  the  castle  of  Tibnin:  tar,  west  22°.   Zantar,  east,  26*.    Khirbet 

Haddfefcah  219*.  'Aithat  es-Zftt  195%  2  m.  Yanuh,  on  a  hill  above  Hadd&thah,  296*. 
Beitahun  171°.    Be^asUt  129°.    SImkrah        *  Will.   Tvr.   11.  6,   "nomen  prismas 

95% 3m.  Safed81°,  lm.  Jumeyimeh66\  Tlbtnin."    Seethe  farther  historical  no- 

2  m.  Holeh88°.  el-Mansnrah,  aroinl88%  tkes  of  this  fortress,  in  VoL  U.  p.  451- 

2  m.   K6lfat  Shftktf  42°.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  453.    [iii.  877.] 
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of  the  later  work.  The  wall  enclose*  an  area,  nearly 
»»  of  more  than  an  acre  of  ground.  This  was  apparently 
crowded  with  houses  and  other  building*  of  stone,  now 
i  down  and  strewn  about  in  shapeless  ruin.  There  is  at 
it  nothing  standing  within  the  enclosure,  except  the  dwell- 
the  Hheikhs  and  its  appurtenances, 
'e  were  told  that  the  ruling  Sheikh  or  Beg,  receives  a  salary 
I  piastres  a  month  as  governor  of  the  district.  He  employs 
scribes  at  300  piastres  a  month  each  ;  and  allows  his 
id  1500  piastres  a  year  and  food.  There  is  no  freehold  in 
ovince  ;  all  lands  being  held  of  the  government  The  land 
'  tent  is  reckoned  by  yokes  of  oxen.  The  village  of  Tibnln 
JO  male  inhabitants  ;  of  whom  130  are  Christians,  and  250 
vBeh.  There  are  further  24  yokes  of  oxen.  They  pay  a  land 
'  12,000  piastres.  There  is  also  a  poll  tax  of  2100  piastres, 
ler  tax  of  2300  piastres  had  been  remitted  by  the  Sultan, 
ng  ago  ;  but  the  Beg  continued  to  exact  it,  and  appropri- 
to  himself.  Besides  all  these,  there  are  other  minor  taxes 
resents.  The  Sheikh  has  no  freehold  projierty  ;  but  when 
in  Pasha  took  Tyre  and  Rfts  el-'Ain  away  from  the 
'  of  'Aly  cs-Sflghlr,  he  assigned  to  them  the  revenue  of  six 
st  in  the  district  of  Shftmar  ;  which  the  Sheikhs  still  con- 
to  receive.  In  this  connection  too,  it  was  reported,  that 
1  Pasha  of  Constantinople  had  farmed  Riis  el-'Ain  nnd 
strict  irrigated  by  its  waters,  fur  the  purple  of  planting 
fry  trees  extensively  for  the  culture  of  silk.  The  works 
iaid  already  to  have  been  commenced. 
e  heanl  also  of  figures  sculptured  in  the  rocks  on  one  of 
sds  to  Tyre.  At  Hanuweih,  near  Kana,  are  three  images 
n  carved  on  a  tablet  in  the  face  of  a  rock  ;  the  middle  one 
',  and  fated  in  a  chair  ;  but  the  whole  much  injured  by 
sather.1  At  Mczm'ah  in  Wtuly  'Ashtir,  aUmt  an  hour  from 
,  are  similar  figures  in  a  cave  entered  by  a  door  ;  here  they 
41  preserved,  and  have  upon  the  head  a  conical  cap.  We 
inabl<'  to  visit  those  sculptures  ;  but  they  deserve  the  at- 
q  of  future  travellers. 

\ndnyt  April  Wth.  A1*>ut  midnight  a  strong  wind  arose 
he  Hotithrajtt,  wliich  contiuued  to  increase,  until  there  was 
danger  that  the  rop<*s  of  our  tent  would  be  broken,  or  the 
ins  lie  torn  out.  The  flapping  and  shaking  had  long 
ted  ftlccp  ;  and  as  the  exposure  was  every  moment  greater, 

■  would  Mam  to  b*  the  tablet  <ie~  which  i»  Marly  otrii  berated.     Abuva  the 

by  Mwi.rii,  ai  a  kind  uf  wii.duw.  a  ti|rur*A  he  *«vs  i«  the  winded  jrl"be      See 

tare  and  m  morh   in   drpth,  h.-h  hi*    Summer    lUmbl-.    II    p.    2S.--Th*«i 

•  r*»k«  on  the  right  uf  a  Wa.lv.  •ral|>rurv«  n#*»|  further  and  mt-rv  careful 

lo«er  rvlmuiCjr  of  iu  previ|iitwui  ciaiuiuatiitu. 

lit  wfmmk*  J  fimr  figure*  ;  out  of 
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we  sent  off  Rashid  about  4}  o'clock  to  procure  for  us  a  place  in 
the  village.  He  soon  returned  with  the  offer  of  a  room  from 
the  Beg'B  steward,  who  had  been  with  us  yesterday.  We  im- 
mediately removed  thither.  The  wind  continued  as  a  strong 
sirocco,  filling  the  air  with  a  haze ;  while  on  Jebel  Rihin  we 
could  see  occasional  showers.  In  the  afternoon,  the  wind 
changed  to  the  southwest,  the  rainy  quarter ;  and  we  expected 
it  would  bring  rain  during  the  night.  But  the  sun  went  down 
in  a  haze,  without  clouds  ;  and  the  wind  died  away. 

It  was  Easter  Sunday ;  and  at  midnight  the  fast  had  ceased, 
and  the  people  had  begun  again  to  eat  meat.  There  was  of 
course  great  feasting.  Hence  it  was,  that  Bashid  had  ao  readilj 
found  for  us  a  room.  Our  host  was  absent  at  church  ' 
took  possession.  He  came  to  us  afterwards ;  and 
himself  for  the  day,  as  his  business  confined  him  to  the 
He  called  again  at  evening  ;  and  his  whole  deportment  was 
courteous  and  respectful.  There  is  in  the  village  a  Christian 
priest ;  but  no  church  building.  We  found  here  likewise,  quite 
unexpectedly,  a  shop  with  many  European  wares  for  sale; 
among  the  rest  very  good  lump  sugar. 

The  house  of  our  host  had  been  built  apparently  at  i 


times,  around  a  small  court.  There  was  only  one  story ;  but 
some  of  the  rooms  were  higher  than  others.  Hence  the  different 
portions  of  the  flat  roof  were  of  different  elevations  ;  and  sack 
had  its  separate  roller.  There  were  two  family  rooms,  a  kitchen, 
stable,  and  other  appurtenances.  The  room  we  occupied  wsi 
the  best.  It  had  a  hearth  in  one  corner,  with  a  funnel  over  it 
for  the  smoke  ;  in  another  corner  was  a  wide  framed  divan  or  bed- 
stead ;  and  along  the  back  of  the  room  was  a  range  of  small 
niches,  apparently  for  receiving  jars.  An  arch  of  stone  spanned 
the  middle  of  the  room  from  wall  to  wall ;  on  which  the  beams 
and  joists  rested.  These  were  covered  over  with  small  branches 
and  brushwood  ;  and  as  usual  with  earth  rolled  hard  above. 

In  our  room  was  a  single  wooden  chair,  of  the  rudest  and 
most  ordinary  kind  ;  a  wonder  in  this  region,  and  probably  pro- 
cured with  a  view  to  the  entertainment  of  Franks.  In  the 
house  and  around  the  court  were  many  dovecotes  ;  and  the  yard 
was  often  full  of  doves.  We  had  here  several  times  before  our 
eyes  the  model  of  the  celebrated  Vase  with  doves  drinking ;  hot 
the  vase  was  in  this  case  nothing  more  than  a  rude  washbowl 
of  stone  in  the  middle  of  the  yard. 

In  the  village  many  houses  stand  upon  the  hill-side  ;  so  that 
some  streets  are  skirted  on  one  side  with  houses  of  full  height, 
while  on  the  other  side  they  arq  on  a  level  with  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  fronting  on  another  street  below.  Groats  and  donkeys 
were  feeding  on  these  roofs  ;  and  in  some  cases  a  foot-path  led 
over  them. 
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The  beys  in  the  street  were  rode  and  noisy ;  and  old  men 
twirled  their  spindles.     Bnt  we  had  a  day  of  qniet  rest 

Momday  April  12tf.  We  engaged  a  guide  for  Btaieh, 
named  Isma'll,  a  dependent  of  the  Beg  and  a  Mutaw&ly.  He 
moved  faithful  and  intelligent.  When  the  time  came,  he 
"arose  and  eaddled  his  ass,"  and  went  with  us.  His  beast  was 
large  and  strong,  and  travelled  welL 

Leaving  Tibnln  at  8.30  for  HArts,  we  descended  obliquely 
into  Wady  'Ain  el-lfisrftb,  here  coming  down  from  the  south- 
west At  8.55  we  reached  the  bottom ;  which  is  broad,  well 
tilled,  and  tolerably  fertile.     We  followed  up  a  main  branch 

n'  >  to  its  head ;  and  at  9.20  eame  out  upon  our  former  road 
Bint  Jebefl  to  Tyre,  just  opposite  HAris.1  This  village 
was  heie  five  minutes  distant,  bearing  8.  60°  W.,  while  Tibnln 
bore  N.  60°  E.  We  turned  to  the  right  for  five  minutes,  on  our  old 
road,  to  the  sightly  brow  overlooking  all  the  plain  and  region  of 
Tpe,  with  that  city  in  the  distance.  The  morning  was  misty, 
with  showers  in  the  west ;  so  that  the  view  was  less  extensive 
than  when  we  formerly  saw  it.  The  head  of  Wady  'Ashftr  was 
directly  below  us.1 

We  returned,  and  passing  HArls  at  9.40,  proceeded  along 
the  right  side  of  a  valley,  called  further  down  Wady  Seribbln, 
which  we  followed  to  its  junction  with  the  great  Wady  el-'Ayfin. 
The  village  Ersh&f  soon  came  in  sight  on  the  hills  across  the 
valley.  We  rose  along  the  right  hand  declivity  to  the  village 
8eribbln  at  10.25.'  Continuing  on  the  declivity,  we  came,  at 
10.40,  oppraite  to  the  junction  with  Wady  el-'Ayftn  ;  where  the 
latter  coming  down  from  the  8.  8.  £.  turns  at  an  acute  angle 
about  southwest.  The  road  from  Rumeuth  to  Tyre  comes  down 
Wady  el-'Ayfin  ;  and  here  ascends  and  creates  the  ridge  in  the 
northwest.  The  villages  Kauzih  and  SAlihAny  were  in  sight, 
high  up  on  the  left  side  of  Wady  el-'Ayfin  ;  as  also  Beit  Lif  on 
the  same  side  in  the  valley.1 

We  now  turned  up  on  the  road  to  Tyre  about  N.  N. 
W.  by  a  winding  path  ;  and  after  ascending  for  fifteen  min- 
utes came  out  upon  the  eastern  brow  of  the  broad  ridge 
of  table  bind.'  Traversing  this  we  came  at  11.25  to  Yatir. 
an  old  village  near  the  western  brow,  commanding  a  view  or 
Tyre  and  its  plain.  Here  are  some  few  remains  of  antiquity. 
In   the  yard  of  a  hovel  and   stable  we  were  shown  a  alone 

1  TV  eaaa  of  tal*  vOlaftt  wm  ghwa  to  '  Bearing*  at  Seribbln :  Enhaf  S.  4  a. 

m  awqrij  hyrnt  ignoraat  gotta  in  INI*,  Banco  S.  53    W. 

at  BaaM.     rAiiaat  aa4Mt  b#  alto  ai»»  *  Beariag*  at  NX 40:  Entaf  S.  60*  B. 

aaaal  Hafrh.  Kauio  S.  23     W.     IWit  Uf  S.  to    W. 

•  B«ariBfpoot!itbf^iiaarlUifa:Tji»  Salihany  a  «'  W.     BAmrh  S  AG   W. 

SSS1.    D«f  'Aaoli  SOS*,    el  BirW  SfTJ'.  §  Baarinp  at   10.&S,  no  eaarro  browt 

gate  *&**,!  a.     Ttaaa  N.  75*  E.    Mat  Enbifll9.     SaW  165  .     Kaaah  197*. 

Vol  IL  n>  4M,  4ftt  [fil  S*%  SSS.1  Kaaahjm\  BataLlf»0\    Yana  US'. 

Vol.  IIL-6 
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about  two  feet  square,  with  sculptured  ornaments ;  but  much 
defaced.  In  a  ledge  of  rocks  south  of  the  village  there  are 
two  excavated  chambers  ;  one  of  them  with  two  recesses  for 
dead  bodies.  The  rocks  round  about  are  much  cut  away. 
From  the  highest  point  of  this  ledge,  we  could  see  KtlTat  Shema' 
on  the  mountain  south  of  Tyre,  and  Rfis  el-Abyad  beyond. 
The  village  Teir  Haifa  was  visible  far  down  towards  en-N&irt- 
rah.  Not  far  distant  from  us  was  a  Tell  called  Meryamtn,  with 
ruins  near  it.  On  a  Tell  half  a  mile  south  of  us  were  said  to  be 
columns,  probably  of  an  ancient  temple.1 

We  were  told,  that  at  Kuneifidh,  lower  down  the  mountain 
near  the  plain,  there  is  a  cave  with  two  marble  sarcophagi  having 
sculptures  upon  them.  At  Beit  Lif  there  was  found  last  year  a 
quantity  of  gold  coin  ;  which  was  taken  to  Beirut  and  given 
to  the  Pasha.  We  took  our  lunch  here.  Quite  a  number  of 
men  were  ploughing  round  about  the  village ;  each  carried  in 
his  hand  a  goad  some  ten  feet  long,  with  a  spike  at  the  end. 
The  ploughing  at  this  season  was  for  millet  and  tobacco. 

Leaving  Y&tir  at  12.40  we  returned  to  the  fork  of  the  roads ; 
and  thence  descended  very  steeply  for  ten  minutes  into  Wady  el- 
'Ayfin,  at  the  junction  of  Wady  Seribbin,  where  the  former  turns 
southwest.  The  valley,  after  following  this  course  for  a  short 
time,  with  the  ridge  of  Kauzih  on  the  left,  again  turns  between 
west  and  northwest ;  issues  from  the  mountains  by  a  deep  gorge  ; 
and  as  Wady  el-'Azziyeh  skirts  the  northern  base  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea  near  Has  el-Abyad.  We  now,  at  1.20,  proceeded 
up  Wady  el-'Ay&n  S.  S.  E.  on  the  Rumeish  road  ;  until  at  2 
o'clock  we  came  out  into  a  fine  basin  among  the  hills.  The  vil- 
lage of  Dibl  was  on  one  of  the  left-hand  hills,  half  a  mile 
distant,  N.  60°  E.  On  the  right  the  plain  stretched  off  much 
further  in  the  south  and  southwest.  At  2.5  a  path  from  Dibl 
to  R&meh  crossed  our  road,  and  by  it  we  sent  off  our  muleteers 
to  the  latter  place.  After  another  five  minutes,  we  bore  more  to 
the  right,  across  the  fields  ;  and  at  2.20  came  to  the  arch  of 
Hdzz&r,  with  the  ruins  of  Hazireh  around  it.  The  spot  is  a 
gentle  acclivity  a  little  south  of  the  Rumeish  road.9 

Here  is  a  rather  extensive  tract  of  ruins ;  with  many  hewn 
stones  ;  and  in  one  place  a  few  stones  coarsely  bevelled,  as  at 
esh-Shfikif.  There  are  several  cisterns  ;  one  of  them  large  and 
open,  with  two  small  fig  trees  growing  in  it  But  the  chief 
object  of  interest  is  the  arch  or  vault  called  Httzzftr,  standing 
on  a  fiat  rock  over  the  entrance  of  an  excavated  sepulchre. 
The  arch. is  round  ;  the  stones  rather  large  but  not  bevelled  ; 

1  Bering*  at  Yatirt  Teir  Haifa  253'.  Yiron  147°.    SaW  161°.    Kaurfh  178°. 

KftPat  Shema'  271°.     Mejdel  Zftn  273°.  *  Bearings  from  Hattreh :    Kaadh  N. 

Meryamm  966°.    Tyre  821*.   Deir  Kan6n  60°  W.  1  m.    ErshAf  N.  25°  E.    Hlnm 

aid*.     Kina  888°.     Ra»  el-'Ain  818°.  S.  80°  £.    2  m.    Dibl  N.  40°  E.  *  m. 
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and  the  whole  bean  the  marks  of  extreme  antiquity.  Beneath 
the  vault  the  flat  rock  is  cut  away  to  form  a  sloping  passage 
leading  down  to  the  sepulchre.  This  passage  is  4  feet  wide,  12 
feet  long,  and  at  the  lower  end  5|  feet  deep.  Here  is  a  low  portal 
leading  into  an  excavated  chamber  with  a  sarcophagus.  The 
vault  above  is  6  feet  broad  by  12  long  and  9f  high.  There  is 
another  sepulchre  southwest  of  this  and  similar  to  it,  excavated 
in  a  flat  rock  ;  bat  having  now  no  vault  over  it.  This  place 
was  first  found  by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Thomson,  who  directed  our 
attention  to  it ;  and  had  been  visited  by  him  and  others.  The 
name  suggests  at  once  the  Hazor  of  the  book  of  Joshua.  But 
that  city,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  was  near  the  Hfileh  and  in 
the  territory  of  Naphtali ;  while  this  spot  is  remote  from  the 
Hftleh  and  m  the  tribe  of  Asher.1  No  historical  notice  has  yet 
been  discovered,  bearing  upon  the  true  name  and  character  of 
this  ancient  site.  It  may  well  have  been  an  ancient  Hasor ; 
though  none  is  mentioned  in  Asher. 

Setting  off  at  2.45,  we  turned  southwest  and  regained  the 
road  to  Raineh.  Many  cattle  were  feeding  in  the  plain  ;  and 
many  were  collected  to  drink  at  a  pond  of  water.  The  plain 
contracted  as  we  advanced  ;  and  at  3.15  we  reached  its  head 
and  rose  upon  a  low  ridge.1  Beyond  the  ridge  was  the  head  of 
another  valley  running  off  in  the  opposite  direction,  called  KhOllet 
el-Werdeh  ;  it  was  said  to  unite  with  Wady  el-K&rn.  We  bore 
more  to  the  right ;  and  ten  minutes  later  Rflmeh  came  in 
sight  ;  as  also  'Aitch,  beyond  the  Wady  just  dcscribed.,  We 
proceeded  to  Raineh,  descending  and  afterwards  ascending  its 
isolated  hill,  along  a  road  bearing  the  marks  of  great  antiquity, 
and  probably  trodden  for  many  centuries.  We  came  to  the 
village  at  3.45  ;  and  pitched  our  tent  on  one  of  the  grassy  ter- 
races just  below  the  village  towards  the  southwest. 

Raineh  standn  upon  an  isolated  hill,  in  the  midst  of  a  l>asin 
with  green  fields,  surrounded  by  higher  hills.  The  southwestern 
portion  of  the  lianin  has  no  outlet  for  its  waters  ;  which  therefore 
collect  in  a  shallow  marshy  lake,  that  dries  up  in  mimmer. 
There  is  a  gap  in  the  ridge  on  the  northwest,  leading  through  to 
Wady  el-'Ayfin  ;  but  a  low  bar  or  water-shed  in  it  prevents  the 
water  from  flowing  off.     On  the  northeast  of  the  village  a  nimilar 

Cp  break*  down  to  Wady  el-'Ayfln  ;  and  drains  that  jwirt  of  the 
do.  The  inhabitants  were  now  gupplicd  with  water  only  from 
the  lake  ;  and  thia  was  brought  up  in  jars  by  females  ujH>n  their 
heads.  The  distance  was  about  three  eighths  of  a  mile  ;  mostly 
ap  a  steep  accent.  In  summer,  when  the  lake  fail*,  they  bring 
water  on  donkeys  from  a  fountaiu  several  miles  distant. 

1  Jwb.  !lv  I.  10.    19,  SS.  '  foorin**  at  S.2S:  Rim*  N.  SO*  W. 

9  Bmuk»»i&15i  DihtTS*.  'AinlU     ' Ak*  S.  SO  E.  la 
ft*. 
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We  came  upon  an  ancient  sarcophagus  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill ;  and  saw  others  on  the  way  up.  On  the  top  near  the 
village  are  two  very  large  ones.  One  of  the  lids  measured  7$ 
feet  long  by  2  feet  broad,  with  nearly  the  same  thickness.  In  a 
field  below  our  tent,  about  midway  of  the  hill-side,  were  others 
of  an  unusual  character.  In  a  large  isolated  rock  were  excavated 
no  less  than  three  sarcophagi,  side  by  side ;  and  then  the 
exterior  of  the  rock  was  hewn  away,  and  the  corners  rounded  off 
Around  each  sarcophagus  a  ledge  was  left,  for  a  corresponding 
groove  in  the  lid.  The  whole  is  a  striking  monument  of  anti- 
quity. 

There  is  no  room  for  question,  but  that  this  village  represents 
the  ancient  Ramdh  of  Asher.1  But  apart  from  the  identity  of 
the  name,  there  is  no  evidence  for  its  antiquity,  except  the  sar- 
cophagi above  described.  No  trace  of  it  exists  in  any  historical 
record,  later  than  the  time  of  Joshua  ;  except  the  bare  mention 
of  the  name  by  Euscbius  and  Jerome.* 

West  of  R&meh,  beyond  the  basin,  is  a  lofty  hill  called 
Bel&t ;  the  highest  point,  indeed,  in  all  that  region.  On  it  are 
mills  ;  and  we  could  distinguish  a  row  of  columns,  still  support- 
ing in  some  parts  an  architrave.' — The  direct  distance  from  Tib- 
nin  to  R&meh  is  about  three  and  a  half  hours. 

Tuesday,  April  13*A. — During  the  night,  the  northwest 
wind  became  strong  and  cold.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I 
heard  the  cry  of  the  jackal ;  resembling  that  of  a  child,  or 
rather  the  yelping  of  a  young  dog.  It  came  from  the  southern 
hills  and  was  heard  also  by  the  servants. 

We  had  concluded  over  night  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Bel&t ;  and 
then  to  leave  it  to  circumstances,  whether  or  not  to  proceed 
further  west,  perhaps  as  far  down  as  to  KtH'at  Shema'.  The 
morning  was  cold  and  cloudy.  Taking  a  guide,  who  rode  his 
own  horse,  we  started  at  7.15  ;  and  passing  down  along  the 
north  side  of  the  marsh,  and  then  up  an  open  valley  on  the  south 
of  the  hill  of  Bel&t  to  its  southwestern  flank,  we  ascended 
without  a  path,  and  with  some  difficulty  for  the  horses.  We 
reached  the  top  at  7.45,  in  just  half  an  hour  from  R&meh.  The 
direct  distance,  therefore,  cannot  well  be  over  three  fourths  of  a 
mile.  The  wind  was  high  and  cold  ;  the  thermometer  standing 
at  56°  Far.  The  view  was  extensive  and  grand  ;  and  while  my 
companion  was  sifting  the  guide  in  order  to  find  out  the  names 
of  places  and  take  their  bearings,  I  turned  my  attention  to  the 
ruins. 

Here  was  once  a  temple  of  some  sort ;  of  which  ten  columns 

1  Josh.  19,  29.  Kantih  69°.     Seribbtn  47°.      Haifa  46°. 

•  Onomast.  art.  Rama.  Khirbet  Y&nfth  64°.    Bel&t  286°,  Jm. 

'  Bearing!  from  Ramehs  'Aiteh  180*. 
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we  still  standing.  From  the  northern  end,  its  sides  have  the 
direction  8.  20°  E.  On  the  eastern  side,  near  the  south  end,  fonr 
columns  still  bear  their  architraves  ;  as  also  three  at  the  north- 
west corner,  that  is,  the  corner  pillar  and  one  on  each  side  of  it 
All  the  columns  are  of  the  common  limestone  of  the  region,  with 
imperfect  capitals  resembling  the  Doric.  They  are  about  12 
feet  high,  if  feet  in  diameter,  5}  feet  in  circumference,  and 
stand  7(  feet  ajpctrt.  The  length  of  the  whole  edifice  is  about 
90  feet  by  22  feet  broad.  The  pillars  at  the  four  corners  are 
aquare  on  the  outside ;  but  on  the  inside,  each  corner  of  the  pillar 
is  so  rounded  off  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  sort  of  double 
«*J—™  The  two  columns  in  the  middle  of  the  eastern  row 
are  alao  square  on  the  outside,  and  round  within ;  they  served 
apparently  to  form  the  portal.  On  the  west  side  are  remains  of 
a  platform  on  which  the  edifice  stood,  extending  seven  feet 
beyond  the  row  of  columns.  The  whole  area  is  now  full  of  fallen 
columns;  architraves,  and  the  like  ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  interior  building  or  fane.  The  stones  are  exceed- 
ingly worn  by  the  weather  ;  and  there  is  the  appearance  of  great 
rudeness  of  architecture.  No  sculpture  is  to  be  found  except  the 
eohunns  ;  nor  any  trace  of  inscriptions.  There  is  a  cistern 
roughly  hewn,  in  which  we  found  water.  Borne  traces  of  a  small 
village  are  seen  near  by ;  and  a  few  hewn  stones.  We  saw 
ako  a  single  sarcophagus  sunk  in  a  rock,  with  a  rudely  formed 
lid. 

This  is  a  singular  ruin,  and  hard  to  be  accounted  for.  It  has 
no  resemblance  to  the  heathen  temples  in  Lebanon  and  Anti- 
Lebanon,  of  which  I  afterwards  saw  so  many  ;  nor  yet  to  the 
remain*  we  had  so  recently  visited  at  Kubrikhah.  In  some 
point*,  especially  in  the  form  of  the  capitals,  and  of  the  pillars  at 
the  four  corners,  there  was  a  resemblance  to  the  remains  of  Jewish 
edifices  of  the  early  centuries  after  Christ,  which  we  afterwards 
aw  at  Kefr  Bir'im,  Kedes,  and  elsewhere.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
conjecture  for  what  purpose  the  Jews  of  that  day  should  have 
erected  such  a  structure  here  ;  inasmuch  as  the  days  of  idolatry 
and  high  places  among  them  had  long  since  passed  away. 

The  western  view  from  this  spot  took  in  the  whole  coast, 
fimm  Tyre  and  its  plain  on  the  north  to  'Akka  and  Carmel  on 
the  south.  We  could  see  the  great  chasm  by  which  Wady  el- 
'Azziyeh  names  out  of  the  mountains  to  the  plain.  North  of 
thift,  are  Zihkin  with  ruins  ami  Meryamin.  Meidel  Ztin  and 
Knl'at  Shema'  are  on  the  most  northern  ridge  of  the  mountains, 
which  ends  in  lias  cl-Ahyad.  The  fortress  is  apparently  one 
of  the  many  castles  of  the  time  of  the  crusaders.  Below  us 
in  the  head  of  the  shorter  Wady  Humul  ;  which  likewise 
breaks  down  through  the  mountain  by  a  narrow  gap  to  the  coast 

VouIIL-** 
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north  of  en-Naktirah.  On  it  are  the  rains  of  a  town  of  the 
(same  name,  H&mtd  ;  which  possibly  may  be  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Eammon  of  Asher. l  Farther  south  was  the  higher  ridge 
extending  np  from  Rae  en-Nakftrah,  and  separating  the  tracts 
drained  by  Wady  H&mtd  on  the  north  and  Wady  el-Kttrn  on  the 
south.  We  could  distinguish  the  general  coarse  of  this  latter 
valley  ;  which  having  its  main  heads  in  the  Wadys  coming 
down  from  Bukei'a  and  Beit  Jenn,  cleaves  the  whole  region  as 
a  deep  chasm,  and  descends  to  the  coast  on  the  south  of  Blks  en- 
Nakftrah.  On  its  high  southern  side  the  large  village  of  Ter- 
shlha  was  visible.  Ikrit  is  a  Christian  village  on  the  border  of 
the  same  valley,  on  a  Tell  that  seems  ancient..  This  Wady  was 
described,  and  appeared,  as  the  great  valley  of  the  district  d- 
JebeL  Our  guide  said  it  was  so  deep  and  precipitous  as  to  be 
impassable  ;  and  even  eagles  could  not  fly  across  it  On  an  * 
isolated  cliff  in  this  valley  is  situated  the  fortress  of  Kurein, 
the  Montfort  of  the  crusaders  ;  now  in  ruins  and  almost  inac- 
cessible.— In  the  east,  the  mountains  of  Jermfik,  towards  8a- 
fcd,  were  conspicuous ;  in  and  around  these  lie  the  sources  of 
Wady  el-Kttrn.» 

The  whole  prospect  was  that  of  a  mountainous  region ;  a  sea 
of  rocky  hills  and  deep  precipitous  valleys,  mostly  wooded  ;  but 
without  many  villages,  and  given  over  to  Arabs  of  the  tribe  el- 
Mfisy.  It  is  a  wild  district ;  though  with  much  tillage,  and 
more  pasturage  ;  and  the  butter  of  its  flocks  and  herds  is  cele- 
brated. The  northern  part,  chiefly  drained  by  Wady  Hamtil,  is 
called  the  Shab  ;  and  is  a  subdivision  of  Bel&d  Besh&iah.* 

The  region  thus  spread  out  before  us  in  the  west,  has  been 
until  recently  almost  a  terra  incognita.  No  great  road 
through  it  in  any  direction,  except  along  the  coast ;  and 
few  travellers  have  ever  penetrated  its  recesses.  The  crusaders 
had  various  fortresses  in  the  parts  nearer  the  sea,  belonging  to  the 
Teutonic  knights  ;  but  the  country  is  too  broken  for  military 
operations  ;  and  the  historians  of  those  times  had  therefore  little 
to  relate  concerning  it.  In  1754,  Btephan  Schulz  went  from 
'Akka  to  Yanftk ;  and  afterwards  visited  Tershiha,  Bukei'a,' 

1  Josh.  19,  28.     This  suggestion  was  son  spent  some  days  in  this  region,  and 

made  by  £.  G.  Schulz ;  Hitter  Erdk.  XVL  yisited  the  rains  of  KtiTat  KureuL    Is  a 

L  p.  778.     No  great  stress  can  be  laid  letter  dated  shortly  afterwards,  he  that 

upon  it.  writes :  "  This  region  abounds  in  worfas, 

1  Bearings  from  Belat :  Tershtha  195°.  bears,   panthers,   hyenas,  jackals,  foxes, 

Ikrit  203°.  Terbikhah  185°.  'Aiteh  120°.  hares,  conies  (hvrax  Syriacna),  jerboas,  aad 

Rameh  104°.    'Ain  Ibl  96°.    Kauah  85°.  many  other  animals.    The  whole  hill  of 

'Akka  280°.    Tyre  886°.    Zibkin  248°.  the  castle  (Kurein)  was  ploughed  over  by 

Gap  of  Wady  el-'Aaiyeh  827°.     Mejdel  wild  swine.    GaieUes  and  partridges  were 

Znn808°.    KtiTat  Shema'  800°.    Jibbein  seen  in  abundance.*     He  also  describes  * 

286°.    Jijin  278°.    Gap  of  Wady  Hamul  the  rains  of  the  great  fortress.    Sat  Bib- 

278°.    Miryamtn  17°.    Sa'sa*  188°.  lioth.  Sac  1856,  pp.  828  sq.  88a 

*  In  Not.  1854,  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Thorn- 
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Beit  Jenn,  and  Sa'sa'.1  About  ten  yean  later  Mariti  likewise 
penetrated  to  Kld'at  Jedln ■  and  Terehiha ;  and  returned  by  way 
of  Wady  el-KOrn  and  the  fortress  Kurein.'  The  route-map  of 
Callier  in  1830-31  exhibits  a  route  from  'Akka  by  Jedln  and 
Tetahlha  to  Rumeish  ;  but  it  is  accompanied  by  no  description. 
In  1844,  Dr  Smith  and  Mr  Calhoun  passed  up  from  near  ' Akka 
br  'Amkah  and  BdhmAta  to  Bumcish  and  so  to  Kedes  and  B&nifts. 
ffbe  joarnal  of  this  important  route  is  now  in  my  hands ;  but 
has  never  been '  published.  Three  years  later,  in  1847,  E.  G. 
8chnlz,  Prussian  consul  at  Jerusalem,  visited  Ktti'at  Jedtn 
and  Kurein  ;  and  went  also  from  Safed  by  Rumeish  to  Tibntn. 
His  manuscript  journal  has  been  used  by  Bitter  in  his  great  work.4 
The  weather  was  so  cold,  and  the  wind  so  violent,  tliat  we 
gave  u©  our  purpose  of  proceeding  to  KtlTat  Bhema' ;  and 
returned  to  BAmeh.  Betting  off  again  at  9.50,  with  the  same 
guide,  we  went  back  on  our  road  ofyesterdaytwenty  minutes  to 
the  fork,  where  a  road  leads  off  to  'Aiteh.  We  met  on  the  way 
a  hunter  of  partridges,  bearing  a  light  frame  of  cane,  on  which 
to  stretch  a  screen  painted  in  stripes,  with  only  a  hole  for  his 
gun.  Hid  behind  this  screen  he  approaches  the  birds  ;  which 
are  said  to  be  attracted  by  the  bright  colours.  Leaving  the  fork 
at  10.10,  we  struck  down  across  the  head  of  Wady  Khuilet  el- 
Werdeh  mentioned  yesterday,  about  8.  E.  by  B.  and  entered  the 
month  of  a  lateral  Wady  coming  in  from  under  the  south  Hide 
of  the  hill  of  'Aiteh.  Very  soon,  however,  we  turned  up  another 
Wady  coming  down  on  the  north  and  west  of  the  same  hill ; 
and  at  10.35  entered  a  small  basin  with  a  pond  of  water.  Here 
a  road  from  Dibl  to  'Aiteh  croatcd  our  track  ;  and  the  latter 
village  was  now  on  our  right.  We  continued  to  ascend  gradual- 
ly ;  and  at  10.45  came  out  into  a  larger  burin,  a  fine  tract  of  tilled 
land  ;  funning  the  water-shed  between  the  branches  of  Wady 
KhtiUet  el- Werdeh  going  to  Wady  el-Kflrn,  and  another  Wady 
before  us  descending  to  Wady  el-'Ayvfcn.'  Our  general  course  re- 
mained about  8.  £.  by  8.  On  the  further  side  uf  the  plain  wa*  a 
fine  pool  at  10.55  ;  at  the  entrance  of  a  Wady  which  we  followed 
down.  It  soon  became  a  rocky  glen  ;  in  the  left  side  of  which 
was  a  sepulchre,  a  low  door  with  an  excavated  cliuinW.  Below 
the  glen  the  valley  turns  more  to  the  left  for  a  few  nnls,  and 
joins  Wady  el-* Ayftn,  here  again  contracted.  We  kept  on  over 
a  low  h<dgi*  with  a  Tell  on  the  left  in  the  fork  of  the  two  val- 
ley*, <»n  which  are  the  ninall  ruins  «>f  Kurah.     Here  at  1 1.10,  wo 

■  Lttauirra  Am  HArtirtm,  Tb.    V.    pi  Van  fo  VrM*,  whom  w<»  mrt  in  .Toni'alem, 

TTI  aq      Pauhu'  tauralung,  Tb.  VIL  p.  h*l  vi-it.-J  !W*Lt  a  few  wrrki  »-arl>r.  and 

•S  m.  al«n  KiYut   Kutviru      l>r    D«*    Yon+l  ha* 

1  Kam+i'im**  rilW  *)«>  Jiddla.  lim-*  riamin^l  th-  Utter.     Mr  Th>>uiM» 


9  Manti  Ywtajp'*.  IL  p.  I'M  tq.  »*■  thew  in  Nov.  1*54. 

•  fctirr,  »>lk.   Tk    XVL  i.  pa   700-        ft  Bcarin^a!  10.46  s 
WL—  Wo  bamd  afomid*  thftl    Mr    'Aitb«h  N.  T5*  W. 
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entered  Wady  el-'Ayftn,  which  immediately  expands  into  a  large 
and  beautiful  plain,  surrounded  by  distant  hills.  Bumeish  bore 
8.  10°  E.  in  the  southern  part  of  the  plain.  We  came  to  it  at 
11.30. 

Rumeish  is  a  large  Maronite  village  ;  its  population  includ- 
ing 200  males  by  the  census.  It  is  surrounded  by  fertile  fields ; 
and  seemed  well  supplied  with  their  products.  We  purchased 
dried  figs  and  other  articles  ;  as  also  barley  for  our  hones,  which 
was  not  to  be  had  at  B&meh.  There  were  several  ponds  of 
water  round  about  the  village  ;  some  natural,  and  others  artifi- 
cial Twenty  goats  had  been  stolen  from  the  village  the  night 
before,  and  the  loss  was  charged,  as  usual,  upon  wandering 
Arabs. 

Three  valleys  enter  this  part  of  the  plain,  converging  from 
different  points.  The  middle  one  comes  down  from  the  S.  S.  E. 
and  up  this  passes  the  road  to  Sa'sa',  Kefr  Bir'im,  and  Safed.1 
Another  comes  from  the  southwest,  and  along  it  lies  the  road 
from  SQhmfita.  The  third  has  its  head  near  Bint  Jebeil,  where 
we  had  formerly  seen  it  as  Wady  Rumeish  ;*  thenoe  it  descends 
as  a  winding  wooded  valley  to  this  village,  and  unites  with,  the 
others  to  form  Wady  el-'AyQn,  whose  water-course  passes  off 
through  the  plain.  The  route  of  my  companion  in  1844,  from 
.  8(Lhm&ta  to  Bint  Jebeil,  had  been  along  these  last  two  valleys. 

We  now  took  a  guide  on  foot,  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
Leaving  Rumeish  at  noon,  over  what  seemed  to  be  the  general 
dunghill  of  the  village,  we  entered  the  middle  valley  upon  the 
Safed  road.  We  were  at  first  undecided,  whether  to  go  to 
SaW,  or  to  Kefr  Bir'im ;  but  finally  concluded  to  stop  at  the 
latter  village  for  the  night,  and  make  an  excursion  to  the 
former;  for  which  there  was  ample  time.  This  latter  purpose, 
however,  was  frustrated  by  the  violent  wind  and  cold.  The  val- 
ley was  fertile  and  well  tilled,  though  not  wide  ;  with  high  hills 
on  each  side.  Its  name  we  did  not  note.  At  12.25  a  lofty  point 
was  on  our  right,  with  a  ruin,  called  Biy&d.  Hereabouts  the 
SaW  road  went  off  on  the  right,  up  a  side  valley.  At  1  o'clock 
Kefr  Bir'im  came  in  sight  up  the  valley  on  a  lull ;  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  SaW  also  was  seen  through  a  gap  on  the 
right.8  The  hills  became  more  rocky,  and  the  valley  narrower ; 
but  further  up  there  was  again  more  tillage.  At  1.25  we  reached 
Kefr  Bir'im,  climbing  the  high  hill  on  which  it  stands  on  the 
east  side  of  the  valley. 

The  high  wind  and  cold  prevented  us  from  pitching  the 
tent ;  the  thermometer  stood  at  51°  Far.  We  were  therefore 
taken  to  the  house  of  the  priest,  Elias,  an  old  man  of  some  sev- 

1  From  BomdBh,  SaW  bore  159°.  •  Bearings  at  1 :  Kefr  Bir'im  a  70°  & 

1  See  VoL  tt  p.  447.  [iii  878.]  SaW  a  W  W. 
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anty  yeafs  ;  who  had  been  the  priest  of  this  Maronite  village 
for  forty-five  yean.  His  house  was  a  large  one  ;  and  he  had 
twenty-fire  persons  in  his  family,  including  women  and  children. 
The  ground  floor  was  occupied  by  the  family  rooms,  and  stables ; 
and  there  were  other  stables  around  the  yard.  Dismounting  in 
the  court,  we  entered  by  a  small  and  low  door,  and  crept  up  a 
low  and  very  narrow  flight  of  steps  in  the  wall  to  the  large  upper 
loam,  which  served  as  parlour  and  guest-chamber.  It  occupied 
the  whole  upper  floor ;  and  was  spanned  by  three  arches,  on 
which  rested  the  beams  of  the  roof.  It  had  three  windows,  but 
without  glass ;  and  the  shutters  of  two  were  kept  closed  on  ao* 
eount  of  the  wind  ;  thus  rendering  parts  of  the  room  quite  dark 
There  were  fires  in  every  room  ;  in  ours,  the  hearth  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  and  was  made  of  clay  in  the  form  of  a  pan 
or  basin.  On  one  side  were  carpets  and  cushions,  where  we,  as 
guests,  were  seated  or  stretched  ;  on  the  other  side  and  around 
the  Are  sat  our  host,  the  Sheikh  of  the  village,  and  other  neigh* 
boors.  There  was,  of  course,  no  thought  of  our  being  left  alone. 
They  watched  rather  closely,  and  with  some  amusement,  the 
process  of  shaving ;  and  wondered  afterwards  at  our  writing. 
They  all  remained  while  we  took  our  dinner ;  which  our  host 
helped  out  by  bringing  us  bread,  Uben,  and  butter.  The  latter 
was  from  goats'  milk  ;  nut  we  also  saw  a  girl  milking  a  cow.  In 
one  of  the  lower  rooms  was  a  child's  cradle  of  the  usual  European 
form  ;  they  were  said  to  be  common. 

We  took  a  walk  about  the  village  ;  and  examined  the  remains 
described  below.  It  occupies  a  sightly  spot ;  and  its  imputation, 
Maronites,  includes  160  males  by  the  census.  The  castle  of 
8aW  is  in  full  view  in  the  southwest,  half  an  hour  diMant  by 
the  road,  but  hardly  a  mile  off  in  a  direct  line.  It  stands  on  a 
prominent  hill  ;  and  has  an  old  look.  It  was  said  to  be  now  in 
ruins ;  and  is  supnoscd  by  £.  O.  Schnlz  to  be  the  *  Castellum 
Regis'  of  the  crusaders.1  In  the  east  is  seen  the  village  of  'Alma, 
mentioned  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela  and  other  Jewish  travellers,  as 
containing  the  tombs  of 'several  holy  men.1  Other  places  along 
our  former  route  were  also  visible.9 

At  night  we  once  more  set  up  our  bedsteads,  to  prevent 
intruders.  The  old  priest  slept  in  the  room,  wraupod  in  a 
blanket,  with  only  a  thin  mattress  on  the  floor.  Otherwise  we 
were  left  to  ourselves.  The  yard  at  night,  as  a  place  of  safety, 
was  filled  with  horses,  cows,  young  cattle,  calves,  mules,  donkeys, 
dogs,  and  camels  ;  to  say  nothing  of  cats  and  poultry. 


Mk.  XVI.  i.  p.  SO).     Stoph.  Itinfemlrw  de  U  Terr*  feint* ,  pp.  135,  1*4, 

•ihwli.  L^ttnoicMi  6m  Htehrtra,  TK   V.  2631,  etc. 

pp.  »\  SiHi.  P.uW  Swnmhing  Th.  VII.  '  Rearing*  at  Kcfr  Birfn  :  Yta*  IS*. 

f*  11*.  116.  Maruo  27  .     'Alma  HH  .      U*  •1-Ahm*r 

•  lU*j.  at  TwfeU,  L  p.  81.  Ctraoty  100  .    tl-Jbh  1*7  .    S* W  *S9  . 
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The  chief  objects  of  interest  at  Kefr  Birim  are  the  remains 
of  two  structures  ;  which  at  first  were  to  us  inexplicable.  One  is 
in  the  .northeastern  part  of  the  village,  consisting  of  the  front  of  a 
building  which  faced  towards  the  south,  with  two  rows  of  lime- 
stone columns  before  it  belonging  to  a  portico.  The  front  wall 
is  of  stones  hewn  smooth ;  some  of  them  of  considerable  sue. 
In  the  middle  is  a  portal  of  good  size  and  proportions ;  with 
sculptured  side  posts  and  lintel ;  the  latter  having  in  its  middle 
a  wreath.  Over  this  is  a  cornice  ;  and  then  a  well  formed  round 
arch  ornamented  with  a  sort  of  wreath  around  it.  On  each  side 
of  this  portal  is  a  smaller  side  door ;  each  with  a  cornice  of 
different  sculpture.  Above  each  of  these  side  doors  is  a 
smaller  window,  capped  with  an  ornamented  stone.  The  col- 
umns of  the  outer  or  front  row  are  mostly  standing.  The 
capitals  look  at  first  like  Doric  ;  but  are  formed  of  rings,  that 
is,  are  tapered  down  to  the  shaft  merely  by  successive  smaller 
rings.  Some  still  bear  their  architraves.  The  whole  portico  is 
sunk  in  rubbish.  The  main  body  of  the  building  has  been  torn 
away ;  and  a  hovel,  entered  by  one  of  the  side  doors,  now  occu- 
pies a  portion  of  its  area.  One  or  two  columns  are  still  erect  in 
this  area  ;  which  seem  to  mark  an  inside  row  or  rows  of  columns. 
A  corner  pillar  is  also  standing  further  back,  square  on  the  out- 
side, but  on  the  inside  rounded  into  a  double  column,  like  those 
at  Bel&t. 

The  other  ruin  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  in  the  fields 
northeast.  The  edifice  was  obviously  similar  to  that  above 
described  ;  but  all  is  fallen  and  gone,  except  the  middle  portal 
with  its  ornamented  side  posts  and  lintel.  This  last  is  sculp- 
tured ;  has  the  wreath  in  the  middle  ;  and  in  a  long  and  narrow 
space  at  the  bottom,  bears  an  inscription  in  the  common  Hebrew 
letters,  or  square  character.  But  the  letters  are  so  much  defaced 
by  the  weather,  and  the  wind  was  so  strong  and  cold,  that  we 
could  not  undertake  to  copy  it.  The  first  word,  eito  '  peace/  and 
that  only,  was  quite  distinct.  We  had  already  seen  two  copies 
of  the  inscription,  made  by  Mr  Thomson  and  Mr  Van  de 
Velde ;  but  they  differed  much  from  each  other ;  and  neither 
Mr  Nicolayson  nor  other  Babbinic  scholars  had  been  able  to 
make  out  the  meaning.  We  afterwards  learned  from  Mr 
Finn,  British  consul  at  Jerusalem,  that  he  had  visited  the  spot 
in  company  with  the  chief  Rabbi  of  Safed,  under  favourable 


but  without  any  legible 
^U^  perhaps  the  inscription  might  not  have  been  added  at  a 
later  period  ;  out  there  is  every  appearance  of  its  having  been 
cdeTtlwifli the  sculpture  above  it. 
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A*  these  remains  were  the  first  of  the  kind  that  we  had  yet 
seen ;  and  were  of  a  style  of  architecture  utterly  unknown  to  us ; 
we  were  at  a  loss  for  some  time  what  to  make  of  them.  They  were 
evidently  neither  Greek  nor  Roman.  The  inscription,  if  authen- 
tic, olmonsly  marks  both  structures  as  of  Jewish  origin  ;  and  as 
such,  they  could  only  have  been  synagogues.  We  were,  however, 
not  satisfied  on  this  point,  until  we  found  at  Meirftn  the  same  spe- 
cies of  architecture,  in  the  acknowledged  remains  of  an  ancient 
Jewish  synagogue.1  We  afterwards  found  the  ruins  of  like 
structures  at  lrbki,  Tell  Hum.  Kedes,  and  perhaps  other  places 
in  Oalilse ;  all  marked  with  tne  same  architectural  peculiarities. 
The  aae,  the  elaborate  sculptured  ornament,  and  the  splendour 
of  these  edifices,  do  not  belong  to  a  scattered  and  down-trodden 
people  ;  such  as  the  Jews  have  been  in  these  regions  ever  since 
the  fourth  century.  These  costly  synagogues,  therefore,  can  be 
left  i  red  only  to  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  ;  when 
Oahlee  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Jews ;  and  Jewish  learning 
and  schools  flourished  at  Tiberias.  All  these  circumstances 
would  seem  to  mark  a  condition  of  prosperity  and  wealth  and 
influence  among  the  Jews  of  Galilee  in  that  age,  of  which 
neither  their  own  historians,  nor  any  other,  have  given  us  any 
account.1 

Kefr  Birim  was  for  many  centuries  a  place  of  Jewish  pil- 
grimage. Benjamin  of  Tudela,  indeed,  although  he  speaks  of 
neighbouring  places,  makes  no  mention  of  this  spot.  But  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Samuel  Bar  Simson  in  1210,  Kefr  Bir'im  is  twice 
spoken  of  as  containing  the  tombs  of  Barak,  Obadiah  the  pro- 
phet, and  of  several  Jewish  Rabbis  ;  and  also  a  beautiful 
smagogue  erected  by  B.  Simeon  Ben  Jochai,  whose  tomb  is 
skawn  at  Meiron.8  In  two  later  Itineraries  of  1561  and  1564, 
several  other  sepulchres  are  likewise  s]>ccificd  ;  among  them  that 
of  queen  Esther.  The  earlier  one  speaks  also  of  two  syna- 
gogues in  ruins  ;  while  the  other  relates,  that  the  Jews  of  Safed 
made  an  annual  pilgrimage  hither  at  the  festival  of  Purim,  and 
were  accustomed  on  this  occasion  "  to  eat,  drink,  and  rejoice/'1 
All  this  has  now  passed  away. 

Wtdnttdtiy,  April  14*A.— We  left  Kefr  Bir'im  at  7.10  with 
a  guide  for  Meiron.     We  kept  along  on  the  high  ground  above 

•  W«   war*  »ot  than  iwtre,  that  this  apacupant  of  tha  Nroara  character  •itaaC 

•W*  had  haaa  ri»it«-l  la    1889  by  Matara  It  u  ganarall/  held  that  thUcharactar  wai 

B«aar  ao4  M*t'h*yna  of  the  Scuttuh  da-  Id  un  in  tha  time  of  Chria%  if  out  earlier, 

yuraaha.     Tfcrjr  haard  foam  both  Jaws  Saa  Uaaeniot  Gearh.  d.  Hah.  Sjr.  p.  156 

aad    ManxJta**    that  theaa  vara  Jewiah  tq.      llupfeld  la  ThcoL  Studies  u.  KriU 

•y  aagrmraai ;  aud  that  the  Jew  enaaetimaa  1830,  4te«  H  p.  188.     Wu*r  K*al wh.  art. 

fa  that*  to  pray.     Saa  their  Narratira,  Bchrribkumai  Coup  Mart  6,  I A 

Jcaw  11th.  »  Carmnlr  Itia.  pp.  132,  19*. 

Vol  tl.  p    891.  [iii.   2*9.}— The  •  Carmolj  L  e  pp.  380,  4U. 
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the  valley,  which  we  had  ascended  yesterday  ;  and  soon  camo 
upon  the  ridge  between  it  and  another  valley,  Wady  Nftsir, 
running  down  N.  60°  E.  to  join  the  great  Wady  Mu'addamlyeh. 
This  ridge  therefore  forms  the  water-fihed  between  the  Jordan  and 
the  Mediterranean.  Here  was  a  glorious  view  of  Jebel  esh- 
Sheikh,  perfectly  clear  and  bright  in  the  morning  son ;  while 
Jebel  Jermfik  on  our  right  was  shrouded  in  clouds;  which, 
however,  soon  vanished.  Sa'sa'  was  in  full  view  on  our  right 
We  reached  the  bottom  of  Wady  N&rir  at  7.45 ;  and  in  five 
minutes  more  were  on  the  next  ridge.1  Here  we  looked  down 
into  a  second  parallel  valley,  Wady  KhilAl  SebsV,  ooming  down 
from  the  northwestern  side  of  Jebel  Jennuk,  and  spreading,  out 
into  a  plain  at  the  northern  base  of  that  mountain.  It  then 
passes  down  into  Wady  N&rir;  and  the  united  Wady  en- 
ters the  Mu'addamlyeh  half  an  hour  below  el-Jish.*  This 
village  was  here  in  sight ;  as  also  Baled  on  its  lofty  hill  We 
now  descended  into  Wady  KhilAl ;  and  crossing  its  bed  rose 
gradually  ;•  until  at  8.30  we  were  upon  the  summit  of  the  low 
ridge,  which  here  runs  out  from  the  northeastern  angle  of  Jebel 
Jermfik. 

The  highest  peak  of  all  this  mountain  is  here  at  its  north- 
eastern corner  ;  which  now  rose  like  a  bastion  close  on  our  right 
In  the  northwest,  but  still  on  the  high  land  that  separates  the 
watero  of  the  Huleh  from  those  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  an 
isolated  conical  peak,  called  Jebel  'AdAthir,  on  the  left  of  Sa'sa9, 
and  bearing  from  Rumeish  directly  south.  It  was  used  by  my 
companion  as  a  landmark  during  his  journey  in  1844.*  Chi  our 
left  was  the  fine  plain  or  basin  extending  towards  el-Jish  ;  but 
drained  in  its  southwestern  part  towards  the  lake  of  Tiberias- 
through  Wady  et-Taw&hln  and  Wady  el-'Am&d.  Our  road 
now  gradually  descended,  and  led  along  the  eastern  base  of  the 
mountains  ;  the  line  of  which  runs  nearly  due  north  and  south* 
At  8.40  Si&&f,  a  small  hamlet  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  plain  of 
Jish,  was  in  sight ;  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud.1  We  passed 
first  over  a  very  rocky  tract ;  and  then  through  a  cultivated 
region  with  many  very  old  olive  trees.  At  9  o'clock  a  folk  of 
the  path  led  more  to  the  right  to  Meirdn.  The  straight  road 
keeps  on  to  Semu'y  ;  and  so  around  the  southeastern  flank  of 
the  mountain  to  er-R&meh.  It  was  said  to  be  comparatively 
level  and  easy. 

1  Bearings  at  7.50:  Sa'sa'  N.  60*  W.  Schniz  at  Adator,  V.  p.  800.    Pantos  Lc. 

Jish  E.  VH  p.  US. 

•  See  Vol.  H.  p.  446.  [iii.  870.1  •  The  KttO&D  of  the  Talnrad,  near 

•  Bearings  at  8.15  :  Saftd  124°.  Rat  gtfed  and  Meirin ;  see  Schwan  Palest  n. 
el-Ahmar  54°.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  49*.  190.— Bearings  at  8.40 :  Sifaaf  N.  50°  E» 
Sa'sa'  819%  jj*h  N.  25°  £.    Meiron  S.  15°  E. 

•  This  mountain  is  mentioned  by  Steph. 
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We  turned  up  to  Meirdn,  a  very  old  looking  village  situated 
on  a  ledge  of  bristling  rocks  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
The  ascent  is  by  a  steep  and  very  ancient  road.  Below  the 
village  csi  our  right,  were  sepulchres  in  the  rocks ;  in  one  plica 
four  arches  or  vaults  excavated  side  by  side  in  the  face  of  the 
rock,  each  with  a  sarcophagus  placed  across  it,  and  the  vault 
just  deep  enough  to  reoeive  the  sarcophagus.  One  of  them  had 
two  sarcophagi.  These  differed  from  all  the  sepulchres  we  had 
yet  seen.  There  were  two  other  similar  ones  a  little  higher  up. 
We  maohsd  the  village  at  9.10.  It  is  small,  and  inhabited  only 
by  Muhammedans.  A  fine  plain  lies  under  it  in  the  east,  lower 
than  that  towards  JisL  and  drained  off  in  the  southeast  to  a 
Wady  southwest  of  Safed.  This  latter  place  was  in  full  view, 
reckoned  two  fours  distant.  South  of  Meirdn  in  the  valley,  we 
were  told  of  a  large  fountain.1 

Then  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  question,  but  that  this  place 
ia  the  Mdron  of  the  Talmud ;  several  times  there  mentioned 
along  with  Oum\  Halab,  now  el-Jish.'  It  is  also  most  probably 
the  If ero  or  Merotk  of  Josephus ;  one  of  the  places  fortified 
by  that  leader  in  Upper  Galilee,  in  connection  likewise  with 
Uimsala  or  el-Jish.*  It  has  ever  maintained  a  strong  traditional 
hold  upon  the  affection  of  the  Jews,  aa  containing  the  sepul- 
chres of  some  of  their  most  celebrated  scholars  and  holy  men. 
F*"|ffc«"s'*  of  Tudela,  in  the  twelfth  century,  mentions  here  in  a 
cava  the  tombs  of  the  great  teachers,  Hillel  and  Shajnmai, 
with  twenty  of  their  disciples  and  other  Rabbis.1  The  Itine- 
rary of  Samuel  Bar  Simson,  half  a  century  later,  adds  the  sepul- 
chres of  R.  8imeon  Ben  Jochai  and  his  son  R.  Eleazer.1  The 
annual  pilgrimage  of  the  Jews  at  the  present  day  to  this  place 
was  alluded  to  in  the  account  of  our  former  journey.1 

Our  olyect  here  was  not  to  visit  the  sepulchres  ;  but  being 
here  we  went  to  those  below  the  village  on  the  south.  Tlieee 
are  surrounded  by  a  square  enclosure  ;  the  inside  of  the  wall 
being  built  up  with  stalls  in  the  manner  of  a  Khan,  for  the  con- 
venience of  men  and  horses.  The  tombs  are  under  low  domed 
structures  ;  which  are  usually  shut  and  locked ;  and  the  keys 
kept  at  Safed.  The  enclosure  was  now  open  ;  but  we  could  not 
enter  the  tombs.  Every  thing  here  was  clean,  and  the  domes 
whitewashed.  This  is  now  the  chief  {mint  of  pilgrimage  ;  and 
here  are  the  reputed  tombs  of  R.  Simeon  Ben  Jochai  and  his 
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son ;  as  also  those  of  Hillel  and  Shammai  and  their  disciples. 
But  there  is  at  present  no  appearance  of  antiquity. 

We  felt  more  interest  in  the  remains  of  the  ancient  syna- 
gogue. The  site  is  an  area,  artificially  levelled  off,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  a  huge  overhanging  rock.  The  edifice  fronted  toward 
the  south;  and  here  too  only  the  fine  portal  and  a  portion 
of  the  front  wall  (including  a  side  door)  is  standing.  The 
architecture  is  almost  precisely  like  that  of  the  remains  at  Kefr 
Bir'im ;  but  of  more  massive  proportions,  larger  stones,  and 
richer  sculpture.  Some  of  these  stones  are  4}  feet  long  by  2^ 
feet  thick  The  portal  is  nearly  ten  feet  high  by  5}  feet  wide. 
Its  side  posts  are  each  of  a  single  stone,  elaborately  sculptured. 
The  sculptured  lintel  projects  somewhat  beyond  the  side  poets ; 
and  is  without  inscription  and  without  the  wreatjt  The  portico 
is  wholly  gone ;  except  a  corner  pedestal  fitted  inside  for  a 
double  column.  Some  fragments  of  columns  and  sculptured 
entablatures  are  scattered  around.  The  area  of  the  interior 
is  empty.  An  old  Jew  said  it  was  the  synagogue  of  the  c  just,' 
who  were  buried  below. — This  synagogue  is  not  alluded  to  by 
R.  Benjamin  ;  but  R.  Samuel  in  1210,  and  Jacob  of  Paris  in 
1258,  make  mention  of  it.1 

Here  then  was  the  counterpart  of  the  remains  we  had  seen 
at  Kefr  Bir'im.  Looking  at  the  historical  evidence  in  respect  to 
Meiron,  there  was  no  reason  to  call  in  question  the  tradition, 
that  these  were  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  synagogue  going  back  to 
the  earliest  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  We  no  longer  hesi- 
tated to  regard  those  at  Kefr  Bir'im,  as  having  the  same  charac- 
ter ;  and  our  curiosity  was  somewhat  excited  in  anticipation,  to 
ascertain,  whether  the  ruins  at  Tell  Hdm,  which  formerly  had 
so  much  puzzled  us,  would  not  turn  out  to  be  of  like  origin. 

Josephus  relates,  that,  besides  Giscala,  he  caused  to  be  forti- 
fied, in  Upper  Galilee,  the  towns  of  Seph,  Jamnith,  Meroth,  and 
the  rock  of  the  AchabarL*  Giscala  and  Meroth  are  identified 
with  el-Jish  and  Meiron ;  Jamnith  is  unknown ;  and  the  rock 
of  the  Achabari  is  to  be  recognised  in  the  modern  'Akbarah  of 
our  lists,  mentioned  also  in  the  Talmud.  This  village  we  did  not 
get  sight  of;  but  it  is  understood  to  lie  south  of  Meiron  and 
southwest  of  Safed.8  As  to  the  Seph  of  Josephus,  it  seems  not 
improbable,  that  it  may  have  been  identical  with  the  modern 
Safed ;  but  as  there  is  no  direct  mention  of  the  latter  name 

*  Carmoly  L  o.  pp.  184,  184.  *  southwest  of  Safed ;  which  aooords  toler- 
1  'Axoj9ap»r  w+rpar,  Jos.  B.  J.  2.  20.  6.     ably  with  Parehi ;  Desor.  of  Palo*,  p.  188. 
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vntfl  the  middle  of  the  crusade*,  it  could  hardly  have  been 
earlier  a  place  of  much  importance.1 

Oar  farther  plan  was  to  go  from  Meirdn  to  Ramah  of 
NaphtaH  This  could  be  done,  either  by  keeping  along  the  road 
in  the  plain  to  8emti'r,  and  then  on  the  road  from  Safed  to 
Rimeh  around  the  southeastern  flank  of  Jebel  JermOk  ;  or  by 
aeoendiiur  and  crossing  the  main  ridge  of  the  mountain  to  Beit 
Jena.  We  choee  the  latter  course,  as  affording  a  better  view 
both  of  the  mountains  and  of  the  adjacent  country.  There  was 
here  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  guide  ;  but  at  last  we  obtained 
an  old  man  on  foot.  Setting  off  at  10  o'clock,  we  soon  began  to  as- 
cend steeply  along  a  ravine,  on  a  course  about  N.  60°  W .  After 
twenty  minutes  a  fork  of  the  road  went  off  to  the  right  across 
the  tarine,  leading  to  the  village  of  JermOk.  We  now  climbed 
oat  of  the  rarine  towards  the  left ;  and  at  10.30  reached  the 
brow  of  the  steep  ascent.1  Here  were  five  very  old  olive  trees. 
Still  ascending  gradually,  we  had  a  view  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  ; 
and  came  out  at  10.45  upon  a  high  tract  of  table  land.  Here 
was  a  pond  of  water,  called  Birket  Zibfid,  from  a  ruin  not  far 
off  Hence  the  mountain  is  likewise  sometimes  called  Jebel 
Zibftd. 

Proceeding  across  this  plain,  we  reached  at  11  o'clock  the 
western  brow  of  the  ridge  ;  and  looked  down  into  the  deep  and 
vast  valley  before  us,  running  off  northwest  to  Wady  el-Kflrn ; 
with  Beit  Jenn  beyond  it  midway  on  the  mountain  side.  The 
Dmse  village  of  JermOk  was  also  in  view  on  our  right,  on  the 
high  ridge  beyond  the  head  of  a  shorter  valley  running  down 
northwest  to  the  former  one.9  This  village,  an  hour  distant 
from  Meirita,  was  visited  by  Messrs  Bonar  and  McCheyne  in 
1839  ;  it  is  situated  on  the  level  western  brow  of  the  mountain, 
and  enjoys  a  view  of  the  lake  of  Galilee.  It  was  said  to  be  at 
present  almost  deserted.1 

We  now  began  to  descend  towards  the  great  valley.  The 
path  led  down  tor  a  time  along  the  right  side  of  a  long  lateral 
valley ;  then  crossing  more  to  the  right  it  continued  down  the 
left  side  of  a  shorter  and  very  steep  Wadv.  We  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  great  valley  at  11.40  ;  here  running  N.  45°  ^y. 
We  did  not  learn  its  name  at  this  point ;  though  in  all  probabil- 
ity it  i*  called  Wady  Beit  Jenn  ;  lower  down  it  takes  the  name 
dt  Wady  Habls.     Turning  a  little  down  the  valley,  we  passed 
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around  a  point  into  the  mouth  of  a  small  and  almost  parallel 
side  ravine  with  a  fine  brook ;  and  began  at  11.60  to  ascend 
steeply  towards  Beit  Jenn,  which  we  reached  at  12.15. 

Beit  Jenn  is  a  large  and  well  built  village.  The  houses  are 
of  the  common  limestone  of  these  mountains ;  but  on  the  roof 
of  one  of  the  houses  I  noticed  a  roller  of  black  volcanic  stone, 
which  must  have  been  brought  from  a  distance.  The  population 
comprises  260  males  ;  and  all  are  Druzes.  There  is  no  appear- 
ance of  antiquity ;  except  a  single  sepulchre  on  the  south  of  the 
village,  much  like  those  at  Meirdn. — Beit  Jenn  was  visited  in 
August,  1754,  by  Btephan  Schulz,  coming  from  el-Bukei'a.  He 
speaks  of  the  inhabitants  as  occupied  in  manufacturing  waters 
skins ;  and  describes  the  grapes  of  this  region  as  particularly 
large  and  fine  ;  the  clustere  weighing  each  ten  or  twelve  pounds.1 
Yet  the  aspect  of  these  mountain  ridges  and  rocky  declivities^ 
as  seen  from  Beit  Jenn  in  April,  was  bald,  barren,  and  desolate 
in  the  highest  degree. 

Below  the  village,  in  the  southwest,  is  a  small  deep  basin 
with  a  pond  of  water.  A  narrow  valley  breaks  down  from  it, 
through  the  western  ridge,  to  the  plain  of  el-Bukei'a  beyond. 
North  of  this  valley  a  road  crosses  the  ridge  from  Beit  Jenn 
to  the  larger  Druze  village  of  el-Bukei'a,  situated  in  that 
basin.  Btephan  Schulz  describes  the  plain  as  being  about  an 
hour  long  by  half  an  hour  broad ;  the  longer  direction  being 
nearly  from  south  to  north  ;  and  shut  in  by  elevated  hills.*  A 
brook  runs  through  it,  which  has  its  source  in  the  fountain  of 
the  village.  This  latter  stands  in  the  southern  part  of  the  plain, 
in  a  well  cultivated  tract.  From  it  the  bed  of  Wady  el-Bukei'a 
runs  down  through  the  basin,  and  passes  out  to  the  westward 
through  a  deep  gorge  separating  Suhm&ta  from  Tershlha.  The 
banks  of  this  ravine  are  very  high ;  and  in  some  places  precipi- 
tous.8 The  village  of  Bukei'a  is  a  good  hour  distant  from 
Sahm&ta.  The  population  are  mainly  Druses ;  but  Schulz  found 
there  in  his  day  some  ten  families  of  Jews ;  and  these  remain 
at  present,  to  the  number  of  about  twenty  persons.4  •  They 
were  said  to  till  the  ground,  like  Fellahs ;  and  this  was 
afterwards  confirmed  to  us  by  the  Bev.  Mr  Beichaid,  whose 
acquaintance  we  made  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  who  had  recently 
visited  the  place.  This  is  the  only  instance  known  in  Palestine 
of  Jews  engaged  in  agriculture.  For  this  reason  these  Jews  of 
Bukei'a  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 
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Jewish  inhabitants  of  the  land,  pho  have  never  been  driven  out 
bv  the  later  masters  of  the  country,  whether  Christians  or 
Mohammedans.  They  say  their  fathers  alwayB  dwelt  there. 
Nor  is  it  an  improbable  supposition,  that  they  may  have  thus 
remained  undisturbed  in  this  nook  of  their  mountains,  remote 
from  the  routes  of  war  and  travel,  as  also  from  the  sites  of 
Jewish  pilgrimage. 

At  Beit  Jenn  we  were  thus  among  the  head  branches 
of  the  great  Wady  el-Kdrn,  which,  descending  from  these 
mountains,  drains  the  whole  district  of  el-Jebel  The  main 
ridge  of  Jebel  JermOk  is  that  which  we  had  crossed  in  its 
lowest  part  In  the  north  it  rises  into  the  highest  peak  of 
Galilee ;  and  towards  the  south  rises  also,  but  not  so  high.  Its 
whole  length  is  hardly  two  hours.  It  separates  the  districts  of 
8eftd  and  el-JebeL  8outhwest  of  Safed  and  near  Semu'y  it 
drops  down  towards  the  south  to  a  lower  ridge,  which  shuts  in 
the  plain  of  B&meh  on  the  east  But  the  main  ridge  turns 
westward  at  a  right  angle,  and  as  a  high  mountain  skirts  the 
plain  of  Bimeh  on  the  north ;  the  highest  indeed  of  all  the 
parallel  ridges  of  Lower  Galilee.  It  thus  lies  between  the  dis- 
tricts of  el-Jebel  and  esh-8hAghftr.  Far  up  in  the  interior 
recesses  of  the  southeastern  angle  of  this  mountain,  the  great 
▼alley  of  Beit  Jenn  has  its  beginning ;  and  runs  down  northwest 
to  unite,  as  Wady  Habts,  with  Wady  el-Bukei'a,  beyond  the 
termination  of  the  ridge  which  separates  them  in  the  south. 
The  junction  takes  place  at  some  distance  below  Sflhmfita. 
Before  the  junction,  Wady  Habts  receives  the  shorter  Wady 
Birzeh  from  the  left  ;  and  from  the  right  the  deep  Wady 
Harfeish  coming  down  from  under  the  village  of  Jenn Qk.1  The 
ridge  between  Beit  Jenn  and  Bukei'a  may  thus  be  said  to  divide 
the  interior  right  angle  of  the  mountain  into  two  acute  angles  ; 
each  drained  by  a  main  branch  of  Wady  el-KQrn.  On  the 
north  the  district  el-Jebel  is  separated  from  Bcl&d  Besh&rah 
by  the  high  land  running  up  eastward  from  K;\s  en-Xukurah. 

This  cluster  of  mountains  has  been  sometimes  regarded  as 
the  A$amon  of  Josephns,  to  which  on  one  occasion  seditious 
persons  and  robbers  fled  from  Sepphoris.  But  that  mountain 
was  in  the  very  middle  of  Galilee,  and  over  against  Sepphoris  ; 
a  description  which  applies  better  to  the  broken  and  double  ridge 
skirting  the  BQttauf  on  the  north.9 

Setting  off  from  Beit  Jenn  at  12.42,  wo  took  tho  road  for 
Bimeh,  with  a  new  guide  on  foot.  The  way  led  at  first  along 
a  low  ridge  between  the  small  valley  by  which  we  had  ascended, 

1  E.  Smhh,  Ml  Joarnal,  1**4.  Irrurpvt  r$t  Itt^wi.    Comp.    Wtter 
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and  the  little  basin  in  the  southwest  ;l  afterwards  it  verged  more 
west,  along  a  depression  or  saddle  in  the  mountain.  The  gen- 
eral course  was  about  S.  S.  E.  At  1.15,  half  an  hour  from  Beit 
Jenn,  we  came  out  suddenly  upon  the  brow  of  the  high  precipi- 
tous mountain,  here  running  from  east  to  west,  and  overlooking 
a  vast  and  beautiful  region  extending  from  the  bay  of  'Akka  to 
the  lake  of  Tiberias ;  with  Carmel  in  the  distance  on  one  side, 
and  Mount  Tabor  on  the  other.  To  get  the  full  view  we  had  to 
go  on  five  minutes  further,  and  pass  around  a  projecting  clift 
Before  us  was  now  the  district  of  ShAghur,  made  up  of  plains 
extending  from  east  to  west,  and  separated  by  parallel  ridges  of 
high  rocky  hills ;  but  none  so  high  as  that  on  which  we  stood. 
Some  1500  feet  immediately  below  us  was  the  rich  and  well 
cultivated  plain  of  R&meh ;  with  the  village  of  that  name  on  the 
lower  slope  of  the  mountain.  Through  this  plain  passes  the  road 
from  'Akkato  Safed,  and  also  that  to  Damascus  byway  of  Kh&n 
Jubb  Tusuf  and  the  Jisr.  On  the  next  parallel  ridge  rose  a 
very  prominent  Tell  a  little  east  of  south,  called  Tell  Hftsftr ; 
and  beyond  was  a  second  plain  divided  by  a  transverse  ridge. 
Another  parallel  ridge  followed,  skirting  the  great  plain  et- 
Buttauf  beyond  it ;  and  then  another  shorter  ridge  east  of 
Seffurieh,  between  the  Bttttauf  and  the  plain  of  Tnr/to. 

The  plain  of  R&meh  is  shut  in  on  the  east  by  the  low  ridge 
extending  south  from  the  corner  of  Jebel  Jennuk ;  and  on  the 
west  by  the  rocky  and  precipitous  hills  which  overlook  the  plain 
of  'Akka.  There  is  a  gap  at  the  western  end,  as  if  a  ravine 
passed  out ;  but  it  serves  only  for  a  road,  and  has  no  water-coume. 
The  eastern  part  of  the  plain,  as  far  as  to  R&meh,  is  drained  bf 
the  head  water-course  of  a  Wady  called  Sell&meh ;  it  sweeps 
round  from  the  east  and  passes  out  by  a  gap  in  the  southern 
ridge  just  west  of  Tell  H&zur.  Then,  as  Wady  BelUmeh,  it 
turns  eastward  through  the  next  plain,  and  runs  to  the  lake  of 
Tiberias.  The  fine  western  basin  of  the  plain  of  R&meh  is 
drained  by  the  beginnings  of  Wady  Sha'ah;  which  in  like 
manner  passes  off  through  another  gap  in  the  southern  ridge  ; 
and  then  turns  west  to  the  plain  of  'Akka  ;  in  which  its  water- 
course ultimately  unites  with  the  river  Na'mAa.  In  the  plain 
beyond  this  southern  ridge,  and  to  the  left  of  the  gap  last  men- 
tioned, are  the  villages  of  'Arr&beh  and  Sukhnln ;  the  latter  the 
chief  place  of  the  Sh&ghur.* 

The  view  from  this  brow  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  exten- 
sive in  all  Palestine.    We  met  with  none  to  be  compared  with 

1  Bearings  at  1150 :  Jerm&k  N.  809  £  Tabor  183°.    Ferr&dy  122°.    Tell  Haste 
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It  daring  the  whole  of  oar  present  journey.  This  ridge  also 
fimns  a  very  definite  boundary  between  Upper  and  Lower  Gali- 
lee.1 

8etting  off  again  at  1.35,  we  began  the  long  and  very  steep 
descent  towards  the  village.  On  the  way  one  of  the  moles  fell, 
and  had  to  be  unloaded  before  he  could  rise.  After  thus  losing 
ten  minutes,  we  reached  Raineh  at  2.45 ;  the  descent  having 
occupied  just  an  hour.  The  village  lies  upon  the  lower  culti- 
vated slope  of  the  mountain,  still  several  hundred  feet  above  the 
plain.  It  is  a  large  village,  well  built  and  apparently  wealthy ; 
and  is  inhabited  by  Christians  and  Dnues.  The  former  are 
Greeks  and  Greek  Catholics ;  and  constitute  about  two  thirds 
of  the  population.  The  place  is  surrounded  by  extensive  olive 
orchards.  Several  of  the  men  of  the  village  were  sitting  on  the 
ground  near  the  entrance ;  and  seemed  little  disposed  to  trouble 
themselves  even  to  answer  the  inquiries  of  strangers.  Mean- 
time, as  oar  horses'  shoes  needed  fastening,  our  servants  succeeded 
in  finding  a  very  good  smith.1 

R&tneh  has  no  traces  of  antiquity  within  or  around  it,  so 
(ar  as  we  could  see  or  hear.  Yet  it  is,  without  doubt,  the  an- 
cient Ramah  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  ;•  the  Ramah  we  had 
visited  a  few  days  before,  being  unquestionably  that  of  Asher. 
Both  are  merely  enumerated  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome.1  The 
present  Ramah  is  mentioned  by  Brocardus  ;  but  he  puts  it  two 
miles  south  of  Cana ;  and  his  whole  account  of  this  region  is 
confiisfd.  Adrichomius  places  it  near  Safed.'  No  modern  travel- 
lers seem  to  have  traversed  this  great  mute  between  'Akka  and 
Damascus  ;  but  R&meh  was  visited  by  E.  G.  Bchultz,  pawing 
north  wanls,  apparently  in  1847.  My  com]uuiion  heard  of  it  in 
1844  as  near  the  beginning  of  Wady  Sha'ab.* 

Ijearning  that  there  was  a  ruin  HfizOr  in  connection  with  the 
T«*ll  of  that  name,  we  concluded  to  visit  it ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
tab*  up  our  quarters  for  tin*  night  at  Mughdr,  a  village  on  the 
s»utht*:u<tcni  dirlivity  of  the  Tell.  The  usual  mad  from  Riiineh, 
which  wr  f«»llowi«d,  ]osses  timiind  the  Tell  on  the  east ;  though, 
as  we  found  afterwards,  we  might  perhaps  have  saved  Homo 
time*,  hail  we  taken  a  less  frequented  ]»ath  around  its  western 
side,  leaving  Kameh  at  3.10,  we  struck  down  on  a  south- 
easterly course  into  the  plain.  The  bottom  was  undulating  ami 
varu.7r.1u-d  ;   and  full  of  old  olive  trves,  forming  an   immense 

»  Jc«rph.  R.J.U.  I,  *.     Rrluri  !»•-  '  Jo*.  19,  SIS. 
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»ve,  like  those  near  Gaza  and  Beirut.  These  old  trees,  as  we 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  are  called  by  the  people 
Bumy  i.  e. '  Greek ; '  from  an  indefinable  impression,  that  they  have 
come  down  from  a  time  earlier  than  the  Muhammedan  conquest 
At  3.25  we  struck  the  Damascus  road;  from  which,  five 
minutes  later,  the  Safed  road  went  off  more  to  the  left,  to  cross 
the  low  ridge  near  the  mountain.  At  3.45,  our  path  separated 
from  the  Damascus  road ;  we  turned  more  to  the  right,  and 
soon  crossed  a  water-course  now  nearly  dry.  All  this  part  of 
the  plain  is  drained  off  southwest  to  Wady  Sellftmeh,  through 
the  gap  west  of  Tell  H&zOr.  The  plain  is  here  exceedingly 
fertile  ;  the  soil  a  red  loam.  Our  path  lay  along  up  a  dry  water- 
course. At  4.10  we  came  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  on  the  east  of 
the  Tell ;  and  looked  down  into  the  plain  of  Wady  Sellftmeh 
before  us.  We  now  had  to  work  our  way  along  the  southeastern 
flank  of  Tell  H&ztlr,  at  about  the  same  level  The  path  was 
little  travelled,  and  led  over  slippery  rocks  in  several  places ;  so 
that  our  progress  was  slow  and  difficult.  We  reached  Mugh&r 
at  length  at  4.50 ;  and  pitched  our  tent  on  the  east  of  the 
village. 

This  is  a  large  place,  situated  midway  up  the  steep  declivity 
of  the  Tell,  and  looking  toward  the  S.  S.  E.1  The  houses  and 
streets  rise  one  above  another  in  steps  or  terraces.  Many  of  the 
houses  have  upon  the  flat  roof  a  place  for  sleeping  in  summer ; 
which  I  saw  here  and  at  B&meh  for  the  first  time.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  floor  or  platform  of  stone  or  mortar,  with  a  screen 
of  wicker  work  around  it.  We  afterwards,  in  other  villages, 
found  these  screens  constructed  of  green  boughs  and  brushwood. 
The  inhabitants  of  Mugh&r  are  two  thirds  Druses,  and  one  third 
Greek  Catholics  and  Muslims  ;  the  two  latter  fanning  and  pay- 
ing their  taxes  together.  The  extensive  olive  groves  which  cover 
also  the  plain  of  Wady  Sell&meh  belong  to  the  government ; 
and  for  each  tree  an  annual  tax  of  five  piastres  is  exacted. 
The  land  tax  of  the  village  is  40,000  piastres. 

There  are  here  no  remains  of  antiquity ;  except  two  sarco- 
phagi sunk  in  a  rock  on  the  north  of  the  village.  On  the  same 
side  further  up,  are  also  several  caverns  in  a  ledge  of  rocks ;  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  artificial  Yet  Mugh&r  probably  repre- 
sents an  ancient  Mearah,*  of  which  no  mention  has  come  down 
to  us. 

Thursday,  April  15th.  We  took  a  guide,  and  set  off  at  8.25 
to  visit  Khirbet  H&z&r  and  the  summit  of  the  Tell.  We  kept 
along  the  declivity  westwards  at  the  same  level  and  without  a 

1  Bettings  ftomMfighfc:  Khirbet Mim-        »  Heb.   m*tt    (men;   oompc    Jodk 
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path,  until  we  struck  a  shorter  mad  coming  from  R&meh  on  the 
went  side  of  the  TelL  Following  this,  we  came  at  9  o'clock  to 
Khirbet  Haz&r  at  our  right,  on  the  northwest  flank  of  the  Tell, 
about  on  a  level  with  MOgh&r,  and  directly  overagainst  R&meh. 
The  rains  are  merely  those  of  a  common  village ;  with  one  bto» 
ken  cistern*1 

We  now  rode  to  the  summit  of  the  Tell,  from  the  northwest^ 
in  20  minutes ;  without  a  path,  but  without  much  difficulty. 
There  are  no  ruins  on  the  summit ;  and  nothing  to  lead  to  the 
•apposition,  that  it  was  ever  built  upon.  The  view  was  exten- 
sive and  fine ;  taking  in  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  mountains 
of  Baurftn  beyond  ;  Tabor  and  the  intervening  plains  ;  Carmel 
and  the  bay  of  'Akka.  Below  us  was  the  plain  of  Wadv  SellA- 
mch  covered  with  olive  groves  ;  with  an  ancient  site  of  the  same 
name.  This  Wady  runs  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias  through  the 
plain  north  of  Mejdel,  as  Wady  er-RObadlveh.  West  of  the 
gap  by  which  it  enters  from  the  plain  of  KAmeh,  a  transverse 
ridge  crosses  obliquely  to  the  next  parallel  ridge,  in  a  direction 
southeast  The  plain  west  of  this  transverse  ridge  connects  with 
Wady  Bha'ab,  which  comes  also  from  the  plain  of  RAmeh  by  a 
more  western  gap ;  and  passes  down  to  the  plain  of  'Akka.  In 
that  direction  the  country  looked  full  of  hills  and  ridges.1 

This  was  the  second  place  we  had  now  visited,  bearing  a 
name  which  might  correspond  to  the  ancient  Hazor.  But  here 
was  no  proximity  to  the  lake  of  the  Htdeh  ;  the  rums  had  no 
antiquity,  and  were  not  those  of  a  city  ;  and  the  Tell  itself  had 
no  trace  of  fortifications  nor  of  buildings  of  any  kind.  Here, 
then,  was  not  the  Hazor  of  the  book  of  Joshua. 

Hi  ire  probable  is  the  identity  of  Y&kftk,  a  village  which  we 
saw  fnun  this  spot,  with  the  ancient  Hukkok.9  This  latter  is 
enumerated  in  the  book  of  Joshua  as  belonging  to  Naphtali ; 
th*<igh  in  the  later  Chronicles  it  is  spoken  of  as  in  Asher.4  Eu- 
erbitu  and  Jemmc  place  it  on  the  borders  of  these  two  tribes.1 
The  klentity  was  recognised  by  R.  Parclii  in  the  fourteenth 
century ;    and   the  Jews  placed   the  tomb  of  Habakkuk  at 
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Y&k&k.1  The  village  lay  from  us  about  E.  by  8.  on  the  north- 
ern border  of  the  plain  of  Wady  Sell&meh,  at  the  foot  of  the 
ridge  running  east  from  where  we  stood.' 

We  descended  from  Tell  H&zftr  on  its  southeastern  side ;  and 
returned  to  Mugh&r  in  30  minutes,  by  a  path  higher  up  than 
the  one  of  yesterday.  Leaving  the  village  again  at  11.10  with 
a  guide  on  foot,  we  descended  southwesterly  into  the  plain  on 
our  way  to  'Arr&beh.  The  descent  was  long,  and  in  some  places 
steep.  We  passed  through  portions  of  the  grove  of  olive  trees. 
The  soil  under  them  had  been  ploughed  over,  in  order  to  loosen 
it,  for  the  benefit  of  the  trees.  We  waited  here  ten  minutes  for 
our  lagging  muleteers.  At  11.50  we  came  to  the  channel  of 
Wady  Sell&meh,  with  a  small  stream  of  water  just  ready  to  dry 
Here  the  site  Ehirbet  Sell&meh  was  seen  up  the  Wady  N. 
W.  half  a  mile  distant.  This  is  doubtless  the  ancient 
Bdamis,  a  town  of  Lower  Galilee  fortified  by  Josephus.*  It 
was  recognised  by  E.  G.  Schultz  in  1847.4 

Before  us  .was  now  the  transverse  ridge,  separating  the  east- 
ern plain  from  the  western.  We  began  to  ascend  gradually  a 
few  minutes  beyond  the  water-course.  On  our  left  along  the 
slope  was  a  tract  of  rich  pasturage,  apparently  unappropriated ; 
belonging  to  the  government;  but  farmed  by  no  one,  and  run- 
ning to  waste.  At  12.15  we  reached  the  top  of  the  ridge ;  and 
looked  down  into  the  western  plain.1  The  eastern  part  of  this  is 
not  drained  at  all ;  and  a  pond  of  water  was  yet  standing  in  it 
There  is  a  slight  swell  between  it  and  the  western  portion ; 
which  last  is  drained  off  to  Wady  Sha'ab.  Deir  Hanna  was  a 
mile  distant  in  the  southwest,  on  a  lower  ridge  in  front  of  the 
higher  line  of  hills  in  the  south,  between  us  and  the  plain  el- 
BQttauf. 

We  sent  our  muleteers  by  the  direct  road  through  the  plain 
to  'Arr&beh ;  while  we  kept  along  on  the  ridge  to  Deir  Hanna ; 
which  at  a  distance  has  the  appearance  of  a  fortified  place. 
Before  coming  to  it  we  passed  in  succession  two  towers  on  the 
ridge,  apparently  intended  as  outposts ;  one  half  a  mile,  and  the 
other  a  quqjter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  village.  We  reached 
Deir  Hanna  at  12.40.  It  stands  upon  a  higher  point  of  the 
ridge  ;  and  was  once  surrounded  by  a  wall  which  is  now  much 
fallen  down/  There  are  no  traces  of  antiquity ;  and  the  wall, 
though  obviously  intended  for  military  defence,  had  no  character 
of  strength  or  durability.    We  learned  afterwards  that  these 
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fortifications  were  the  work  of  the  noted  Dh&her  el-'Omar,  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  After  hie  death,  hie  eon  \Aly 
held  possession  of  Deir  Hanna  ;  where  he  wae  besieged  in  1776 
by  Jeu&r  Pasha,  but  escaped.1 

We  now  descended  obliquely  along  the  southern  declivity 
of  the  ridge  towards  the  southwest.  On  this  side  also  are  two 
towers  or  outposts,  at  similar  distances.  Beyond  the  termination 
!  of  the  ridge  our  road  turned  to  the  left  around  a  projecting  hill ; 
and  we  came  at  1.15  to  'ArrAbeh,  situated  in  a  nook  of  the  hills 
connected  with  the  southern  ridge.  The  hills  around  this  nook 
shut  out  all  view,  except  towards  the  west  and  northwest.9 

Here  we  stopped  for  the  day ;  partly  on  account  of  the 
lameness  of  one  of  our  horses ;  but  more  for  rest  and  quiet  to 
my  companion,  whose  health  was  suffering  from  a  temporary 
local  disease.  On  account  of  the  high  wind,  our  tent  was  pitched 
in  the  court  of  a  ruined  house  within  the  Tillage.  We  found 
oar  position  sufficiently  uncomfortable.  It  seemed  as  if  most  of 
the  men  and  women,  and  all  the  boys,  were  collected  around  our 
tent ;  and  the  boys  especially  were  noisy  and  rude.  Swarms  of 
flies  annoyed  us  by  day,  and  mosquitos  by  night.  The  village 
is  half  in  ruins.  There  are  some  traces  of  antiquity,  such  as  a 
few  hewn  stones  and  fragments  of  columns ;  but  none  which 
mark  a  place  of  importance.  The  inhabitants  are  Muslims, 
with  only  three  or  four  families  of  Christians. 

The  day  was  spent  in  making  inquiries  as  to  the  adjacent 
region.  The  people  knew  Jefat  among  the  hills  in  the  south- 
west On  the  hills  north  of  Sdkhnin,  they  said,  are  ruins  called 
KObarah  ;  which  we  decided  to  visit  if  possible.— At  the  east 
end  of  the  Bottauf  is  a  ruin,  with  columns  standing,  called  Urn 
el-'Amad,  about  an  hour  west  of  Hattin.  Further  west  in  the 
Bottauf  is  another  site  of  ruins  called  'Am  N&tif ;  also  with 
columns  standing.  At  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  the  north  of  the 
Bottauf  is  a  ruin  called  Urn  Selakhit. —  In  the  region  east  of 
MdghAr,  they  likewise  spoke  of  two  ruined  places  ;  one  called 
Seb&na,  and  the  other  er-RobQdiyeh  on  the  N\  ady  of  that  name. 
This  last  is  already  on  the  ma}«. 

At  'Arrfibeh,  we  could  not  but  recognise  in  this  name  the 
ancient  Araba  of  Josephus ;  from  which  the  town  of  Sogane 
twenty  stadia  distant.1   This  latter  town  was  also  here  to  be 
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recognised  in  Stikhnin,  lying  about  W.  N.  W.  at  the  estimated 
distance  of  an  hour ;  though  we  afterwards  travelled  it  rapidly 
in  forty-five  minutes.  The  coincidence  is  therefore  unusually 
exact.  That  a  village  named  Araba  anciently  existed  in  this 
quarter,  we  know,  independently  of  Josephus,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Eusebius  and  Jerome.1  In  the  sixteenth  oentuiy  it 
was  visited  by  the  Jews  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage.1 

Friday,  April  16th    The  wind  to-day  was  from  the  south*  4 
west,  the  rainy  quarter;  and  there  were  occasional  showers.* 
The  illness  of  my  companion  continued  ;  and  we  therefore 
decided  to  remain  through  the  day  at  'Arr&beh. 

On  the  side  of  the  hill  a  short  distance  east  of  the  village,  is 
a  ledge  of  rocks ;  in  the  face  of  which  are  several  holes  like 
caverns.  They  may  be  natural ;  but  seem  too  many  for  that 
If  sepulchres,  they  must  be  much  broken  away.— As  we  sat  in 
our  tent,  a  huge  centipede  came  deliberately  mAwfliing  along  the 
middle  of  the  floor.  The  bite  is  poisonous  and  troublesome ; 
but  not  fatal — A  single  palm  tree  is  found  in  the  village. 

We  made  several  attempts  to  engage  a  guide  to  take  us 


across  the  hills  to  Jeffit  and  K&na.  These  all  foiled,  owingto 
the  laziness  of  the  people  and  their  exorbitant  demands.  We 
usually  found  these  two  traits  existing  together. 

Saturday,  April  17th.  The  morning  was  bright  and  beau- 
tiful ;  and  the  aspect  of  the  country  brilliant.  Failing  still  to 
obtain  a  guide  for  Jefi&t,  and  the  lameness  of  our  horse  contin- 
uing, we  concluded  to  turn  down  to  'Akka  in  order  to  hire 
another  ;  visiting  also  Kfibarah  .on  the  way.  Setting  off  there- 
fore at  7.15,  without  a  guide,  we  followed  the  road  across  the 
fine  plain  towards  Sukhnin.  In  a  few  minutes,  a  modern  reser- 
voir with  broken  walls  was  on  our  right,  belonging  to  'An&beh. 
Traversing  the  plain,  we  came  at  7.55  to  another  large  artificial 
pond  with  a  high  mound,  belonging  to  Sukhnin.  Here 
women  were  bearing  away  jaro  of  water  on  their  heads  to  the 
village.  We  reached  Sukhnin  at  8  o'clock,  situated  on  a  round 
isolated  hill  near  the  southern  ridge,  in  the  southwest  part  of 
the  plain.  It  is  marked  by  the  conspicuous  white  dome  of  a 
moek  or  Wely ;  and  there  is  another  near  the  bottom  of  the  hilL 
Here  too  was  a  single  palm  tree.  In  a  piece  of  modern  wall  we 
noticed  several  ancient  and  regularly  bevelled  stones,  from  three 
to  four  feet  long,  with  the  surface  smooth  throughout.  Of 
course,  they  were  not  in  their  original  position.  We  saw  no 
other  marks  of  antiquity.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Mus- 
lims ;  with  twenty  or  thirty  families  of  Greek  Christians.    SOkh- 

1  OnomuL  art  Araba:  "Potto  est  et       ■  Carmoly  Itineraires  de  la  Ten*  Sainte, 
afia  Till*  Araba  nomine  in  Anions  Diooav    p.  888,  488. 
•areas,"  I  e.  Sepphoris. 
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nftn  k  the  chief  Tillage  of  the  Shftghfor ;  bat  the  districts  of  the 
Bhighfir  sod  Jebel  were  now  under  one  governor,  and  the  seat 
of  government  had  not  yet  been  fixed. 

We  had  already  reoognised  Sokhnln  as  the  Bogame  of  Joee- 
phns,  twenty  stadia  distent  from  Aroba.1  It  seems  to  be  the 
same  town  spoken  of  frequently  in  the  Talmndic  writings,  as 
Sickanin.*  it  is  mentioned  by  Jewish  travellers  in  the  four- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  was  a  place  of  Jewish  pil- 
grimage.1 It  stands  in  the  lists  collected  during  oar  former 
journey ;  and  was  visited  by  B.  Gh  Schults  in  1847.' 

At  Sflkhntn  we  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  guide  on  foot 
to  take  us  to  Kftbarah,  and  also  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on 
our  way  to  'Akka.  He  proved  to  be  intelligent  and  faithful 
The  direct  road  to  'Akka  goes  by  way  of  Mi'&r,  a  village  on  the 
western  brow  of  the  mountains  overlooking  the  great  plain 
along  the  coast  We  left  Sokhntn  at  8.10 ;  and  followed 
down  a  road  more  to  the  right,  on  a  northwest  course,  along  a 
basin  which  is  drained  off  northwards  by  a  chasm  in  the  hills  to 
Wady  Sha'ah.  Our  road  had  every  appearance  of  being  a  very 
old  one,  with  rocks  laid  along  on  each  side.  At  8.30  there  was 
a  large  ancient  cistern,  but  broken ;  and  five  minutes  later 
another,  with  steps,  from  which  women  were  carrying  water  on 
their  heads  to  the  village.  Soon  afterwards  we  lost  the  old 
mad  ;  which  probably  followed  down  the  valley  on  our  right  to 
Wady  8ha'ab  and  so  direct  to  Kflbarah  ;  while  we  made  a  cir- 
cuit towards  the  west  We  now  roee  upon  the  ridge  by  a  rocky 
Kh  ;  and  when  on  the  top  at  9.10  had  the  deep  Wady  Sha'ah 
ore  us.  The  direction  of  Kobarah  was  pointed  out  beyond 
the  valley  ;  it  may  have  been  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  at  the 
most*  Wady  Sha'eb,  as  we  had  before  learned,  drains  the  west* 
ern  part  of  the  plain  of  B4meh  ;  and  having  passed  through  its 
gap,  receives  the  narrow  gorge  running  down  from  the  plain 
around  Sakhnin. 

We  now  kept  along  still  towards  the  left,  and  by  a  mere 
goat  path,  around  a  Tell  on  the  ridge ;  and  then  descended 
northwest  along  its  shoulder  very  steeply  and  with  difficulty  to 
the  bottom  of  Wady  Sha'ab  at  9.35  ;  called  also  Wady  Baila- 
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ifln.  From  this  point  there  was  a  good  and  level  road  along  the 
valley  and  across  the  plain  to  'Akka  ;  and  we  therefore  Bent  off 
our  muleteers  at  once  for  that  city-  To  reach  KQbarah  we  now 
had  to  climb  the  high  and  steep  northern  side  of  the  valley  ; 
and  as  my  companion  was  still  suffering,  he  preferred  to  remain 
here,  while  I  with  Rashid  and  the  guide  should  explore  the  site 
of  Enbarah. 

Setting  off  at  9.45,  we  turned  up  the  Wady  for  a  short 
time  ;  and  then  rose  very  obliquely  along  its  steep  northern  de- 
clivity. We  came  out  at  10.15,  upon  a  tract  of  table  land 
forming  the  broad  top  of  the  ridge.  Here  was  a  pond  of  water, 
and  several  men  ploughing.  We  kept  on  towards  the  north ; 
and  at  10.30  came  to  the  ruinB  of  Kfibarah.  They  are  situated 
on  the  northern  brow  of  this  tract  of  table  land,  ltokibg  dowii 
upon  the  southwestern  part  of  the  plain  of  R&meh  ;  that  village 
being  in  full  view,  bearing  N.  75°  £.  The  general  features  of  that 
plain  we  had  correctly  recognised  from  the  mountain  above  BA- 
meh  ;  but  I  could  here  Bee  more  fully  the  gap  or  Wady1  which 
breaks  down  from  the  western  end  towards  'Akka ;  through 
which  passes  down  the  Damascus  road,  but  apparently  nd  water 
from  the  plain,  or  at  least  only  from  its  western  extremity.1 

On  approaching  Kobarah  from  the  south,  there  appeared  to 
be  a  square  green  Tell  or  mound,  some  15  or  20  feet  high. 
This  proved  to  be  the  remains  of  an  ancient  building,  overgrown 
with  grass  and  rank  weeds.  It  measured  30  paces  on  the 
southern,  and  the  same  on  the  western  side.  The  walls  which 
remain  are  four  feet  thick  ;  constructed  of  large  and  rudely  hewn 
stones  on  the  outside  and  inside,  and  filled  in  with  Bmaller  stones. 
The  walls  on  the  northern  and  eastern  sides  are  mostly  gone. 
The  whole  formed  a  square  enclosure,  of  about  100  feet  oh  each 
side.  Parallel  to  the  southern  wall,  at  ten  paces  north  of  it,  is 
another  of  like  thickness  ;  and  the  interval  is  covered  over  by  a 
round  arch,  extending  the  whole  length ;  thuB  forming  a  long 
and  regular  vault.  It  had  been  broken  away  in  some  places ; 
and  repaired  at  a  later  period.  It  serves  now  as  a  fold  for  goats. 
In  the  northeast  corner  of  the  large  enclosure,  is  another  similar, 
though  smaller  structure  ;  also  vaulted.  These  seem  to  be  the 
ruins  of  a  fortress,  or  large  castle,  of  high  antiquity. 

On  the  southwest  of  this  ruin  are  two  ancient  cisterns  ;  and 
on  the  east,  two  others ;  all  large,  good,  and  still  unbroken. 
Hewn  stones  are  strewn  around  in  all  directions  over  the  extent 
of  an  acre  or  more  ;  hardly  as  many,  perhaps,  as  we  should  ex- 
pect on  the  site  of  a  large  city  ;  but  yet  apparently  more  than 
are  to  be  found  at  Seff&rieh.     It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind, 

1  Bearings  from  Kobarah :  Mejdel  Ke-    el-Ba'neh  N.  15°  W.   cr-R&meh  N.  75*  & 
romN.flO°W.    Dekel-ArtdN.  *>°W.    NuMN.  45°E.    MttrS.66°W. 
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that  the  ground  among  the  mine  has  been  ploughed  over  for 
centuries. 

The  name  Kflbarah  corresponds  to  the  Oabara  or  Oabarotk 
of  Joseph  us.1  Tiberias,  Sepphoria,  and  Gabara  were  the  largest 
cities  of  Galilee.9  The  latter  lay  north  of  Sepphoria  and  of 
Jotapata.    The  envoys  sent  from  Jerusalem  to  intrigue  against 


borders  of  Galilee,  took  Gabam  by  assault ;  and  then  sat  down 
before  Jotapata,  approaching  it  from  the  north.4  All  these 
circumstances,  in  connection  with  the  name,  scire  conclusively 
to  establish  the  identity  of  Kftbarah  with  the  ancient  Gabara.' 

The  ancient  road  from  Sogane  to  Gabara  probably  followed 
down  the  side  ralley  running  to  Wady  Bha'ab ;  and  struck  thai 
Wady  at  a  point  considerably  further  east  than  our  route  ;  where 
the  descent  and  ascent  are  of  course  shorter  and  less  steep. 
After  spending  three  quarters  of  an  hour  among  these  hitherto 
unvisited  ruins,  I  returned  to  my  companion  by  a  route  lying 
more  to  the  right.  This  took  me  down  to  Wady  Sha'ab, 
along  a  steep  and  narrow  side  ravine,  by  a  blind  mad  mors 
difficult  and  dangerous  than  any  I  had  elsewhere  encountered. 
Riding  was  out  of  the  question  ;  for  the  path  led  over  long 
tracts  of  slippery  sideling  rocks,  with  frequent  steps  of  two  or 
three  feet  descent. 

Setting  off  again  at  12.25,  we  now  followed  down  the  valley, 
along  its  level  bottom,  which  was  cultivated  in  spots.  Before 
coming  to  the  village  of  8ha'ah,  we  stopped  for  ten  minutes  to 
obtain  water.  A  fumily  party  of  peasants  were  seated  under 
the  olive  trees  enjoying  a  sort  of  pic-nic.  They  had  made  a  fire 
in  a  hole  in  the  ground  ;  and  wen*  roasting  FftI  or  beans.  They 
sent  a  boy  to  bring  us  water  from  a  considerable  distance.  At 
1.3  we  hail  the  small  village  of  Sha'ab  on  our  left,  at  the  f  ¥>t  of 
the  southern  mountain.     Mfc'&r  was  visible  on  the  western  brow 
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above.1  Fifteen  minutes  later  we  had  on  our  left  Tell  Yfiuftn, 
with  slight  ruins.  The  valley  had  become  wider  and  wider ;  and 
now  opened  out  into  a  broad  plain.  But  ridges  and  rocky  hills 
continued  to  extend  out  on  each  side  from  the  mountains,  sink- 
ing down  gradually  into  the  great  plain  further  west  The  ridge 
on  the  north  of  us  makes  a  bend  to  the  south  at  its  western  end; 
and  our  course  lay  along  close  under  it.  Above,  upon  its  angle, 
was  seen  the  village  of  Birweh.  On  our  left  was  JDAihdn,  near 
the  low  end  of  the  southern  ridge.  Beyond  this,  and  more  to 
the  left,  apparently  on  a  rocky  hill  of  one  of  the  next  ridges,  the 
Tillage  of  Kabftl  came  in  sight  for  a  short  time.1 

In  this  name  Kab&l,  we  may  recognise  an  ancient  CUM; 

Erobably  that  once  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Joshua  as  on  the 
order  of  Asher ;•  and  certainly  the  Chabolo  of  Josephus,  a  village 
on  the  confines  of  Ptolemais,  forty  stadia  west  of  Jotapata.4 
Here  Josephus  lay  for  a  time  encamped,  as  a  convenient  post 
from  which  to  make  incursions  into  Galilee.  A  Cabul  is  like- 
wise once  or  twice  spoken  of  in  the  Talmudic  writings.0  But 
no  further  mention  of  it  seems  to  exist  until  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  ;  when  Kabfkl  was  a  place  of  Jewish  pil- 
grimage." It  strangely  escaped  the  notice  of  Jacotin  and  the 
French  in  1799.  My  companion,  who  passed  through  D&mftn 
in  1844,  travelling  northwards,  saw  Kabfil  from  a  more  northern 

Joint,  took  a  bearing  of  it,  and  recognised  it  as  the  Cabnl  of 
oehua.7    In  1847  E.  G.  Schultz  also  compared  it  with  the 
Ohabolo  of  Josephus.9 

Proceeding  over  the  plain,  we  came  at  2  o'clock  to  the 
channel  of  Wady  Sha'ab,  with  water  standing  in  it,  and  tending 
towards  Nahr  Na'm&n.  At  2.15  we  were  at  the  base  of  the 
northern  hills,  as  they  bend  round  towards  the  south.  Here  was 
a  fountain ;  and  women  from  Birweh  were  carrying  off  water 
on  their  heads.  Five  minutes  later  'Akka  came  in  sight  in  the 
northwest.  At  2.25  we  reached  the  end  of  the  northern  line  of 
hills.  They  terminate  here  in  a  low  and  singular  Tell,  haying 
a  flat  top  and  rounded  sides  ;  and  appearing  as  if  cut  off  from 
the  hill  back  of  it,  with  a  passage  fotween  almost  like  a  broad 
artificial  trench.  It  is  called  Tell  Birweh.  The  route  of  Dr. 
Smith  in  1844  led  from  this  Tell  northwards  along  the  foot  of 
the  hills  ;  until  he  struck  the  road  from  'Akka  to  'Amkah  and 
SCIhm&ta.    The  line  of  hills  on  the  south  of  Wady  Sha'ab 

1  Fran  Sha'ab,  MTar  bore  &  10°  W.  •  R.  Parehi  In  Asha*  Benj.  of  Tod.  H. 
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terminates  at  Dftmon ;  west  of  which,  in  the  plain,  stands  the 
isolated  Tell  Klson  ;  which  we  afterwards  visited. 

The  plain  now  widened  out  on  the  north,  to  the  next  and 
longer  line  of  hills  running  down  on  the  north  side  of  the  next 
Wady  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  plain  of  BAmeh.  The 
jilain  of  this  Wady  is  narrower  than  that  we  had  traversed  ;  and 
looking  up  it  we  could  see  Birweh  on  the  southern  ridge.  At 
12.30  there  was  a  well,  with  watering-troughs  of  stone  forming 
two  sides  of  a  square.  The  well  was  furnished  with  a  wheel ; 
and  two  men  were  drawing  water  by  treading  the  wheel ;  illus- 
trating, perhaps,  the  ancient  mode  of  "  watering  with  the  foot"1 
At  3.15  we  were  opposite  to  the  end  of  the  northern  hills ;  and 
the  eye  now  wandered  over  the  great  plain  unhindered,  quite  to 
the  promontory  of  Ris  en-N£kftiah,  the  Scala  Tyriorum.  An 
extensive  low  hill,  shaped  on  this  side  like  a  fortification,  was  on 
our  right  at  3.45,  lying  along  on  the  east  of  the  city.  At  3.90 
there  was  another  public  well  with  a  wheel ;  soon  after  which  we 
came  out  upon  the  beautiftU  beach  of  hard  sand,  with  the  light 
waves  of  the  Mediterranean  rippling  at  our  feet  At  4  o'clock 
we  reached  the  only  land-gate  of  'Akka,  on  the  southern  shore  ; 
and  ten  minutes  later  were  welcomed  at  the  house  of  the  Ameri- 
can consular  agent,  Mr.  Jirjis  Jcm&L  Here  we  remained  until 
Monday. 

A  visit  to  'Akka  was  not  included  in  our  original  plan  ;  we 
came  hither  for  a  single  definite  object ;  and  so  soon  as  that 
could  be  accomplinhed,  after  the  rest  of  Sunday,  wo  desired  to 
hasten  away.  To  effect  this,  arrangements  were  begun  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  and  completed  early  on  Monday  morning. 

The  house  in  which  we  lodged  was  not  far  from  the  middle 
'•f  the  city,  towards  the  southwest.  It  was  one  of  the  better 
clam,  two  stories  high  ;  and  furnished  in  some  of  the  rooms 
with  glazed  windows,  in  others  not.  Here,  as  in  Smyrna, 
Beirut,  and  irt her  oriental  commercial  cities,  the  family  occupied 
the  upper  ll'*»r  ;  while  the  rooms  below  serve  as  stnMcs  and 
itorvhf hhcs.  The  house,  as  usual,  enclosed  a  court;  small  on 
the  ground,  but  larger  above  an  a  sort  of  terrace.  A  broad  stair- 
case of  stone  came  up  in  the  middle  of  this  terrace ;  with  a  thin 
breastwork  around  it  above,  decorated  with  pots  of  dowers. 
The  floor  nf  the  terrace  was  of  stucco,  laid  with  wholes  of 
Jiffi-rent  colour*,  arranged  in  ornamental  figures.  The  principal 
praxis  wen*  at  the  four  corners,  with  smaller  rooms  ami  offices 
between.  At  the  west  end,  the  *|tace  between  the  corner  rooms 
was  covered  by  the  roof,  with  windows  linking  out  u]mii  the 
MMiu-rranean  and  Cartucl  ;  but  on  the  inside  not  enclosed.  It 
i&mied  a  plcaitant  retreat ;  and  I  gased  hvru  many  times  upon 

1  DtoL  II,  10L    Sm  VoL  a  F  21  [ft  SSI.] 
Vol.  llL-«» 
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the  blue  waters  of  the  sea  and  bay ;  upon  the  long  ridge  of 
Carmel  rising  suddenly  from  the  waves,  with  the  convent  and 
church  upon  its  extremity  ;  as  also  upon  Haifa,  at  the  base  of 
Carmel,  and  rising  along  the  foot  of  its  slope.  According  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  we  set  up  our  own  beds  in  the  room 
assigned  to  us. 

Our  host's  family  consisted  of  his  widowed  mother,  a  younger 
brother,  and  two  sisters,  all  unmarried.  An  older  sister  is  the 
wife  of  the  British  consul  at  Yftfa.  Both  the  sons  had  been 
educated  at  the  seminary  connected  with  the  mission  at  Bei- 
rut ;  and  the  youngest  sister  had  likewise  just  completed  die 
full  course  in  the  female  school  of  the  same  mission.  They  all » 
(except  the  mother)  spoke  English  to  some  extent ;  aAd  ex- 
hibited the  intelligence  and  ease  acquired  by  mingling  in  flood 
society.  They  were  originally  of  the  Greek  church,  and  from 
Beirftt ;  but  were  now  Protestants.  The  youngest  sister,  in  her 
desire  to  impart  the  good  which  she  had  herself  received,  had 
opened  a  small  school  for  young  girls ;  in  which,  at  first,  the 
teaching  did  not  go  far  beyond  knitting,  sewing,  and  reading. 
Yet  even  these  humble  efforts  had  been  publicly  denounced  in 
the  Greek  churches ;  though  only  two  pupils  had  been  taken 
away. — The  family  lived  with  simplicity  and  good  taste.    The 

?irlour  table  exhibited  quite  a  show  of  good  English  books. 
he  meals  were  served  in  Frank  style ;  possibly  in  part  on  our 
account ;  and  the  females  all  partook  with  us.  Our  host  was 
turning  his  attention  to  commercial  pursuits  ;  and  manifested 
an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  public  affairs  of  his  'own 
and  other  countries. 

We  had  here  a  pleasant  and  quiet  Sabbath.  The  weather 
could  not  be  finer ;  and  the  beauty  of  Carmel  stood  forth  re- 
vealed. Many  of  the  leading  inhabitants,  friends  of  the  family, 
called  ;  and  my  companion  found  many  opportunities  for  reli- 
gious conversation. 

Early  on  Monday  morning  our  friend  took  me  to  the  flat 
roof  of  the  house,  which  affords  a  view  of  '  Akka  and  the  region 
around  it.  On  the  south,  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles, 
is  Carmel  with  its  long  level  ridge ;  on  the  east  the  hills  and 
mountains  of  Galilee  at  nearly  a  like  distance  ;  the  intervening 
great  and  fertile  plain  stretches  away  in  the  north  to  B6s  en- 
A&k&rah  ;  beyond  wMch  we  could  see  the  White  cape,  Bis  el- 
Abyad,  running  down  to  the  sea.  On  the  right,  and  south  of  the 
ridge  of  en-N&k&rah,  the  great  chasm  of  Wady  el-Kttrn  was 
seen  breaking  down  throu^t  the  mountains  to  the  plain.  Stall 
south  of  this,  on  the  northern  side  of  a  deep  and  shorter  val- 
ley, Wady  Jedin,  a  ruined  fortress  was  conspicuous,  Kfl'lat 
Jedin ;  apparently  the  CasteUum  Indi  of  the  Teutonic  knights.1 
1  Brocudu  e.  4.    So  MaritL  EL  p.  1U. 
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The  SAhil,  or  plain  itself,  teems  with  fertility,  wherever  tilled  ; 
and  yields  the  finest  grain  and  most  delicious  fruits.  Cotton 
has  abo  long  been  cultivated.1  But,  like  the  adjacent  though 
mailer  plain  of  Esdraelon,  it  lies  in  great  part  neglected.  Yet 
there  are  here  more  villages.9 

'Akka  itself  is  little  more  than  a  fortress  in  the  sea.  The 
plain  here  throws  out  a  low  triangular  projection,  forming  the 
northern  limit  of  the  great  bay  ;  and  this  is  covered  by  the  city. 
From  the  southwestern  extremity  the  remains  of  a  former  mole 
run  out  towards  the  coast ;  and  here  was  the  ancient  harbour. 
It  is  now  shallow  and  unsafe ;  and  vessels  usually  lie  in  the  road 
of  Haifii  opposite,  under  CarmeL  Massive  fortifications  guard  the 
city  towards  the  sea  on  both  sides.  The  thick  walls  and  bas- 
tions mi^ht  furnish  a  noble  promenade ;  but  it  is  not  open  to 
the  public.  In  the  northeast  corner  an  old  castle  was  still  in 
ruins  from  the  bombardment  of  1840.  On  the  land  side  there 
is  a  double  rampart ;  of  which  the  exterior  one  was  constructed 
by  Jcu&r  Pasha,  after  the  retreat  of  the  French  in  1799.'  The 
low  broad  hill  on  the  east  of  the  city,  which  was  on  our  right  as 
we  approached,  seems  to  have  been  the  Turon  of  the  crusaders  ; 
on  which  king  Guido  of  Jerusalem  pitched  his  camp  during  the 
siege  of  'Akka  ;*  and  where  too  the  French  in  1799  erected  their 
batteries. 

The  streets  of  'Akka  are  much  wider  than  those  of  BeirAt ; 
and  the  town  more  open.  The  court  of  the  great  moek  built  by 
Jess&r,  looked  pleasant  with  its  trees  and  fountain*,  as  we  passed 
by.  An  aqueduct  from  the  northeast,  built  originally  also  by 
JeszAr,  usually  supplies  the  city  with  water ;  but  it  was  now 
out  of  rcjiair,  and  water  was  brought  in  from  a  fountain  a  mile 
distant 

I  was  disappointed  in  the  extent  of  'Akka.  The  area  on 
which  it  stands  is  small.  The  present  population,  according  to 
oar  host,  is  reckoned  at  only  5000  bouIh  ;  although  the  census 
gives  3171,  as  the  number  of  males.  Of  these  there  are  2378 
Muslims  and  Druses  ;  and  793  Christians  and  Jews. 

'Akka  at  the  present  day  is  the  seat  of  a  Turkish  Pasha ; 
whose  jurisdiction  extends  ovi»r  the  districts  of  the  SAhil,  the 
Jebel,  the  ShAghnr,  fihcfa  'Omar,  Safcd,  Tiberias,  Nazareth,  and 
Atlit  and  Haifa.  The  chief  export*  are  groin  and  cotton.  The 
place  is  viniu^l  by  French,  Italian,  and  Austrian  vessels  ;  but  by 
lew  faun  Great  Hritain.1     Vessel*  of  much  size  anchor  at  lloifii. 

1  Sajd  jv  motions  that  in  hit  day  (I  Gil)  '  Mannont'e  Voyage,  +U-.  tlL  p.  79. 

aataoat  arrw  "abundantly  ia  tha  country  •  <».  .1*  Vuti*«uf  I.  U«;,  &»;   in  Bulm't 

aatiaiai&ft :"  p.  160.  Chn«ii.'l+ft  nf  the  Cnuavlr^  pp   104,  IIS. 

■  Along  thi* :  lain  li*a  tb#  jrr»at  nmihern  K«>r  oeh*r  nam*i  of  thi«  bill,  ata  Wilkafl 

tvmi  to  Trrv%  >ita,  and  llcirut.     1   tub-  lieavk  J.  Krauu.  IV.  p.  I'JS.  o. 

kn   an   H.twr+rr  U  tha  male   bet  vera  *  Btmrinaft  fr-pict  on  to*  C 

*A*ka  airl  Tvr-'  hr  Cnpt  N«wboU.     Saa  Sutudct </ Syria,  pp.  63,  6*. 
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We  were  indebted  to  Mr  Jem&l  for  a  document  giving  the 
statistics  .of  the  province  of  'Akka,  viz.  its  population,  yokes  of 
oxen,  villages,  taxes  in  money  and  produce,  its  productions,  and 
the  number  of  moaks,  churches,  and  synagogues.  Thia  docn» 
ment  is  given  in  full  at  the  end  of  the  volume.1 

This  city  is  the  Accho  of  the  Old  Testament ;  from  which 
Asher  did  not  drive  out  the  Canaanites.1  It  would  hence 
appear  to  have  lain  in  the  territory  of  that  tribe ;  although  not 
mentioned  in  the  distribution  of  Joshua.'  Afterwards  it  took 
the  name  of  Ptolemais,  probably  from  one  of  the  earlier  Ptolemys 
of  Egypt ;  though  the  occasion  is  unknown.  It  is  referred  to 
in  the  New  Testament,  as  visited  by  Paul  on  his  way  to  Jams** 
lem.4  Several  times  it  is  mentioned  as  Ptolemais  in  the  books 
of  the  Maccabees  ;'  and  also  frequently  by  Josephus,  who  cor- 
rectly describes  its  position,  and  assigns  it  to  Galilee/  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  a  great  city ;  of  which  the  Persians  availed  them* 
selves  as  a  point  from  which  to  attack  Egypt.7  By  PKny  it  is 
called  a  colony  of  the  emperor  Claudius  ;  and  it  beam  the  same 
appellation  on  coins.1  In  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  it  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ;•  and  was  the  aeat 
of  a  Christian  bishopric.  This  latter,  however,  seems  to  have 
possessed  no  extensive  influence ;  since  no  historical  notice  of  it 
has  come  down  to  us,  except  the  names  of  five  or  six  of  the 
incumbents ;  and  that  only  in  the  signatures  of  councils,10 
Upon  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Khalif  Omar,  in  A.  D. 

637,  his  victorious  armies  followed  up  the  conquest  of  Pales- 
tine ;  and  after  the  surrender  of  CaBsarea,  the  other  cities,  in* 
eluding  Ptolemais  or  'Akka,  yielded  without  resistance,  in  A.  I). 

638,  to  the  summons  of  the  invaders.11 

Little  more  is  known  of  the  city  until  the  time  of  the  cm* 
sades.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  its  Greek  appella- 
tion, as  in  so  many  other  instances,  was  forgotten  ;  and  Arabian 
writers  know  the  place  only  as  'Akka.  With  the  crusades 
began  a  comparatively  brief  but  palmy  period  of  prosperity  and 
renown.     The  first  host  of  pilgrims  in  1099,  in  their  haste  to 

1  See  Note  III,  end  of  the  volume.  T  Strabo  16.  3.  25.  p.  75a 

•  Judg.  1, 81.  Heb.  i»? ;  Sept  'Aitx*/  *  ™»V  H-  N.  5.  17*  cdonia  CUmdii 
also  Gr>  "A**  Jos.  Ant  9.  14.  2.  Diod.  &"**/£!*"£*  JF"  s9wmdmt  ^ 
Sic.  19.  98;  Lat  Ac*  PUn.  H.  N.  A  17.  Com£  86'  *£-*?  *•««"•.  "»  Maiid 
See  Belandp.  584  a*  P-  ^  u  *%***  «"»*  *"«*  ™£»  ***• 

•  i*A  io  9i_iii      TTw»  „.~w»  ;.  «/,-  anderthe  Great,  see  in  Geeen.  Moanmnu 

i    u,  fr\ LT  ™  ™m\"  ?ow  Phoen.  p.  269,  and  Tab.  85. 

wmin^yheldtobemiphedinthefonn  **  0£m^  siU  Accho.  Heron.  Camm.  ' 

13:i,forW3,Miallia  in  Am.  i.  2. 
4  Acts  21,  7.  M  Soo  the  names  In  Rclond,  p.  542,  Conn, 

•  1  Mace  10,  89.  56  eq.  11,22.  24,  eta  lo  Quicn  Oriens  Christ  in.  p.  775. 

S  Maoc.  18,  24.  25,  etc  "  Gibbon,  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 

•  Joa  B.  J.  2.  10.  2.   ib.  2.  18.  5 ;  also    of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  51. 
Antt  12. 8. 8.  ft.  18.  2. Lib.  18. 4. 1,2, etc. 
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reach  the  Holy  City,  left  'Akka  as  well  as  other  cities  in  the 
hands  of  the  Muslims  as  they  harried  by ;  receiving  from  the 
governor  of  'Akka  a  pledge  to  surrender  to  them  the  city  when 
they  should  have  captured  Jerusalem,  unless  he  should  be  re- 
lieved.1 This  promise  was  of  course  not  kept.  In  1103  king 
Baldwin  I,  with  an  army  of  five  thousand  men,  sat  down  before 
'Akka.  The  possession  of  the  place  was  regarded  by  the  Latins 
M  of  great  importance,  on  account  of  the  good  and  secure  har- 
bour ;  which  at  this  time  was  enclosed  by  the  walls  of  the  city.9 
For  five  weeks  the  Christians  carried  on  a  vigorous  siege  ;  but 
drew  off  their  forces  on  the  arrival  of  a  fleet  from  Tyre  and 
Tripoly  for  the  relief  of  the  garrison.9  The  next  spring,  however, 
in  1104,  king  Baldwin  renewed  the  siege  with  the  aid  of  a 
Genoese  fleet ;  and  pressed  it  with  such  vigour  and  success,  that 
after  twenty  days  the  city  was  delivered  over  to  the  Christians.4 

'Akka  speedily  became  to  the  crusaders,  next  to  Jerusalem, 
the  most  important  city  of  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  ultimately  the 
residence  of  the  Christian  sovereigns.  To  its  port  came  the 
fleets  of  the  Pisans,  Genoese,  Venetians,  and  others,  laden  with 
crusaders  and  pilgrims,  and  also  with  stores,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise.9 These  circumstances  account  for  the  massive  fortifica- 
tions and  the  numerous  palaces,  hospitals,  arsenals,  and  ware- 
houses, which  now  gave  strength  and  importance  to  the  city.  In 
1148  a  grand  council  assembled  here  to  deliberate  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  Three  sovereigns  took 
part  in  the  council ;  Conrad  III.  of  Hohenstaufen,  Louis  VII. 
of  Fiance,  and  Baldwin  III.  of  Jerusalem  ;  besides  many  prin- 
ces and  barons,  spiritual  and  temporal,  including  the  Grand 
Masters  of  the  two  great  orders  of  Templars  and  Hospitalers.9 
Tet  with  all  its  wealth  and  splendour  and  might,  the  accumu- 
lated results  of  more  than  fourscore  years  of  prosperity,  'Akka, 
in  1187,  two  days  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Hat  tin,  surren- 
dered without  resistance  on  the  approach  of  Saladin.  The  booty 
was  immense.7 

But  the  possession  of  'Akka,  as  the  entrance  and  key  of 
Syria,  was  too  essential  to  the  Christians,  for  them  to  suffer  it  to 
remain  long  in  the  handB  of  the  infidels,  without  an  effort  to 
recover  it  Near  the  end  of  August,  1189,  king  Guido,  with  a 
force  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  men,  pitched  his  camp  upon 
the  hill  Turon  on  the  east  side  of  'Akka.     The  city,  which  in 

1  Bairn,  de  Ag.  in  Gerta  Dei,  p.  173.  4  Fnlcber.  Cam.  o.  80.  Alb.  Aq.  9.  27- 

WUken,  L  p.  267  tq.  29.    Will.  Tjr.  10.  26.     Wilken  II.  p. 

9  Kuleher.  Cam.  c  SO,  "nobis  Talde  195  aq. 

nuri—ria,  qnoniam  inert  ei  portal  adeo  *  Comp.  Benj.  of  Tnd.  I.  63  sq. 

wtilia,  nt  intra  mcenia  neora  naves  qnain  e  See  a  list  of  those  present,  Will.  Tyr. 

plurima*  sane  concipere  Yaleat"  16.  1.     Wilken  IIL  i.  p.  236.  n. 

*  Fulcher  Cam.  c  23.  Albert  Aqnezu.  T  Bobaed.  Vita  Salad,  p.  71.  Geof.  Vini- 

9.  18.     Wilken  IL  p.  194.  sanf  L  5,  6.    Wilken  IIL  a  p.  292. 
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the  mean  time  Saladin  had  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  fortify,  was 
immediately  invested ;  while  a  Pisan  fleet  shut  it  in  aho  by 
sea.  Saladin,  who  was  occupied  with  the  siege  of  KttTat  esh- 
BhOktf  (Belfort),  hastened  to  the  relief  of  'Akka ;  hut  oould 
only  hover  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  Christian  host  The  siege 
continued  with  variable  fortunes ;  until  after  almost  two  yean, 
the  arrival  of  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France,  in  April,  1191, 
and  of  Richard  of  England  in  the  June  following,  with  fresh 
forces,  inspired  the  besiegers  with  new  confidence,  and  filled  the 
besieged  with  despondency.  On  the  12th  of  July,  'Akka  was 
again  delivered  over  to  the  Christians,  with  all*  its  treasures  rf 
gold  and  silver,  its  stores  of  arms  and  provisions,  and  all  die 
vessels  of  war  and  merchantmen  lying  in  its  port.1 

The  city  now  remained  for  a  century  in  the  possession  of  the 
Christians.  It  suffered  greatly  from  an  earthquake  in  Hay, 
1202  ;•  and  became  in  1229  the  chief  seat  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  rendezvous  of  the  crusaders.*  Along  with 
the  court  followed  also  the  great  orders  of  the  knights ;  and  'Akka 
became  henceforth  the  head-quarters  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  of  the  Templars,  and  of  the  Teutonic  knights.  The 
former  took  now  the  style  of  St  John  of  'Akka  ;  which,  in  the 
French  orthography,  St.  Jean  d'Acrc,  became  the  current  appel- 
lation of  the  city  in  the  European  world.4  The  Teutonic  knights 
acquired  extensive  lands  and  many  fortresses  in  the  mountainous 
districts  in  the  northeast  of  'Akka  ;  some  of  which  may  be  i*< 
cognised  at  the  present  day.1 

The  early  religious  seal  of  the  crusaders,  had  long  since  d** 
generated  into  what  was  little  more  than  political  and  personal 
ambition  ;  and  'Akka,  as  the  place  where  the  varying  interests 
of  different  sects,  orders,  and  nations,  were  all  concentrated, 
became  the  scene  of  bitter  strife  and  open  feuds.  Between  the 
Pisans  and  Genoese  in  1192,  and  between  the  latter  and  the 
Venetians  in  1256,  disputes  ran  so  high  as  to  result  in  bloody 
warfare."  The  great  orders  of  the  Hospitalers  and  Templars  were 
ever  at  variance ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  personal  enmities  and 
intrigues  existing  among  the  princes  and  nobles  of  every  name. 
The  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  city,  generally,  had  likewise 
acquired  the  unenviable  renown  of  dealing  more  favourably  with 
the  Saracens  than  with  their  Christian  brethren ;  of  being 
given  over  to  falsehood  and  wickedness  ;  and  of  habitually  prao- 

1  See  die  history  of  this  siege,  and  the  the  old  German  poem  "  Freydank,"  ai 

authorities,  in  Wilken  IV.  pp.  258-357.  quoted  by  Wilken,  VI.  p.  515.     Benjamin 

•  WUken  VL  p.  6.  of  Todela  already  wrote  'np*,  though 

•  Wilken  VL  p.  515.  ^th  a  wrmg  Hebrew    letter;    AaWs 
«  The  crusader,  appear  early  to  have  edit  I  p.  «3 ;  Heh.  p.  31. 

corrupted  the  Arabic  form    'Akka   into        •  xi^  e^  XVI i.  p.  782. 
Acker;  or,  aa  written  in  French,  4<re.  See       •  wilken.  IV.  p.  478.  VIL  p.  896. 
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tnn£  deceit,  fraud  and  treachery.1  Along  with  all  these  evils, 
the  increase  of  wealth,  splendour,  and  luxury,  was  enormous. 
The  city  was  the  centre  pf  intercourse  between  the  east  and  the 
west ;  wealthy  nobles  from  the  other  cities  of  Syria  and  from 
Europe  took  up  hero  their  abode ;  merchants  of  all  countries, 
from  the  west  and  from  the  east,  established  themselves  in 
'Akka,  and  filled  their  warehouses  with  the  products  of  every 
clime  ;  and  all  external  circumstances  testified  to  the  activity, 
the  extent,  and  the  prosperity  of  commercial  enterprise. 

Booh  was  'Akka,  when,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1291,  the  Sul- 
tan Melek  el- Ashraf,  the  son  of  Kaliwfin,  with  an  immense  host 
of  Saracen  warriors,  sat  down  to  invest  it.*  After  various  con- 
flicts aad  impetuous  assaults  of  the  besiegers,  and  a  brave,  but 
mat  united  defence  on  the  part  of  the  besieged,  the  city  was  at 
length  taken  by  storm  on  the  18th  of  May.  The  Christian 
inhabitants  in  great  numbers,  were  treacherously  massacred ;  the 
place  after  being  given  over  to  plunder,  was  set  on  fire  in  every 
past ;  the  walls,  the  churches,  and  the  strong  palaces,  were  de- 
molished ;  and  the  whole  city  was  levelled  to  the  ground.'  The 
ciiwailsrs  immediately  withdrew  from  all  the  other  cities ;  and 
such  was  the  end  of.  die  Christian  dominion  in  Palestine. 

Fifty  years  later,  Ludolf  von  Suchem  tells  us,  that  the  work 
of  demolition  was  continued  through  many  years  ;  and  was  not  so 
complete,  but  that  the  churches,  walls,  tower*,  and  palaces,  might 
under  better  fortunes  be  again  restored.  In  his  day,  'Akka  was 
still  empty  and  desolate.  The  place  swarmed  with  doves  and 
partridges.  About  sixty  Saracens  still  lingered  there,  to  guard 
the  place  and  the  port ;  who  got  their  living  from  these  birds 
and  from  the  culture  of  silk/ 

Other  travellers  of  tho  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  appear  not  to  have  visited  'Akka ;  and  those  who 
mentkm  it,  speak  of  it  only  from  hearsay,  or  as  seen  from  the 
rtmel  as  they  sailed  by.*  Sandys,  in  1611,  was  four  days  at 
'Akka  ;  and  sjtoaks  of  the  remains  as  still  exhibiting  the  utmost 
masanreness  and  strength."  Only  two  or  three  hundred  inhabi- 
tants dwelt  among  the  ruins.  There  were  aluo  Frank  merchants, 
dwelling  in  a  strung  square  cave,  and  freighting  their  ships  with 

1  W3k*e  VI.  p  51V  nadfT  thoao  dim*  loiTot  poaterni     Yoa 

•  tiftn  VII.  p.  7S&  wooM  think  far  th*  mine*,  that  tfw  cit/ 

•  WOka*.  VII.  m.  7flft-T70l  rather  «mrift*J  wbullr  of  dlvar*  runjojn- 

•  Lcftuif  4*  Sard.  c.  X  In*  cartlto.  than  any  way  mlifd  with  pri- 

•  So  EmdMbirh  illftS)  hi  Rpywh.  p.  ▼■*■  dwelling*;  ...  the  ban*  walli  and 
!!•.  ZoaJUrt  1.V4,  V.  a.  S;  Cotovina  arrlw*  tarnrd  top*!*  tarry,  and  Irfeg  Hka 
il Jt»  •  p\  I  rS.  rorkt  upon  tl»  foundation!."— SanAyf.  rrfrri 
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•**••   that  tha  body   bath  be*a     trmplc     uf  tha  ll«*f>rUkra  dmt  the  tuulh 
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cotton,  which  grew  abundantly  in  the  country  adjoining.  En- 
gene  Roger  in  1645,  Doubdan  in  1652,  and  D'Arvieux  in  1658, 
describe  in  like  manner  the  desolation  of  'Akka ;  and  enter  into 
more  specifications.1  The  latter  speaks  of  the  place  as  a  vast 
heap  of  magnificent  ruins,  partly  covered  by  the  sand  driven  up 
by  the  winds.1  There  were  many  large  and  fine  vaults,  which 
once  served  as  cisterns  or  as  magazines ;  but  being  now  full  of 
stagnant  water,  they  added  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  place. 
D'Arvieux  specifies  the  remains  of  five  structures  as  then  exist- 
ing, all  of  them  from  the  time  of  die  crusades;  via.  the 
church  of  St.  Andrew,  the  Marine  arsenal,  the  hotel  of  the 
knights  Hospitalers,  the  palace  of  their  Grand  Master,  and  the 
church  of  St.  John  connected  with  it.'  The  Emir,  Fakhr  ed- 
Dln,  had  erected  a  large  and  convenient  Khftn ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  had  filled  up  the  port,  as  in  the  case  of  Sidon  and 
other  cities.4  In  this  KMn  the  Frank  merchants  were  now 
lodged ;  and  here,  in  July,  D'Arvieux  and  most  of  the  others 
fell  sick  of  fever  ;  which  he  ascribes  to  the  noxious  qualities  of 
the  atmosphere/ 

For  almost  another  century  the  leading  travellers  in  Pales- 
tine add  little  to  our  knowledge  of  'Akka ;  as  Nau  in  1674, 
Maundrell  in  1697,  and  Pococke  in  1737.'  But  about  1749,  a 
new  era  began  for  the  desolated  city.  The  noted  Sheikh  Dh&her 
el-'Omar,  whose  history  has  been  glanced  at  in  a  former  volume 
of  this  work,7  had  now  taken  possession  of  'Akka.  His  story  is 
told  with  some  fulness  by  Niebuhr,  and  especially  by  Vdney/ 
He  was  master  of  Safed,  Tiberias,  and  all  Galilee ;  and  made 
'Akka  his  residence ;  professing  to  hold  all  as  a  fief  from  die 
Pasha  of  Sidon,9  yet  maintaining  himBelf  for  many  years  as  an  in- 
dependent chief,  against  the  attacks  and  intrigues  of  neighbouring 
Pashas  and  of  his  own  family.  The  walls  and  fortifications  were 
early  built  up  ;"  the  population  greatly  increased  ;lt  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  was  praiseworthy ; "  and  the  Sheikh  took 

1  Eng.  Roger,  La  Ten*  Seinte,  pp.  44-  '  Mufti  EL  p.  96. 

4*.  Doiwdan  p.  545  sq.    D'Arvieux  Me-  »  Stephen  Schnli  wm  at  'Akka  hi  1754. 

moires,  L  p.  269  sq.  Dh&her  had  elreedj  completed  his  own 

1  D'Arvieux  ib.  pp.  270,  279.  castle,  on  the  site  of  the  hotel  of  As 

a  D'Arvieux  ib.  pp.  272-275.  knights  of  St  John;  and  the  wall  of  the 

4  D'Arvieux  ib.  p.  278.  Mariti,  H.  p.  S4.  city  on  the  land-side ;  using  for  that  w- 

*  D'Arvieux  ib.  p.  292.  pose  the  stones  of  one  of  the  old  churches. 

*  Nan  Voyage,  5.  c  19.  Maundrell  The  Sheikh  gave  Sohuls  letters  to  two  of 
under  March  21st,  "Besides  a  large  his  sons,  then  governors  in  Tiberias  and 
Khan,  in  which  the  French  factors  hare  Safed.  See  Schubt  Leitungea  eta  V.  pp. 
taken  up  their  quarters,  and  a  mosque,  181,  187,  227.  Paulas'  Sammlung.  Th. 
and  a  few  poor  cottages,  you  see  nothing  VIL  pp.  40,  45,  72. 

here  but  a  vast  and  spacious  rain.*    Po-        "  I  find  no  estimate  of  the  population  at 

oocke  EL  L  p.  51  sq.  this  period ;  but  Niebuhr  ears  that  "  the 
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great  pains  to  revive  and  extend  commerce.  In  this  he  was 
successful ;  and  in  Mariti's  time  (1760),  consuls  from  several 
European  powers  had  been  established  at  'Akka.  One  of  the 
principal  exports  was  cotton.1  In  1775,  when  nearly  ninety 
years  old,  the  Sheikh  was  entrapped  and  slain  by  the  emissaries 
of  the  Sultan ;  and  his  head  sent  to  Constantinople.9  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  still  more  notorious  Ahmed,  surnamed  d- 
JtnAr '  the  Butcher/ 

This  remarkable  and  ferocious  personage  was  a  native  of 
Bosnia.  While  still  young,  he  sold  himself  to  a  slave-merchant 
in  Constantinople  ;  and,  being  purchased  by  'Aly  Bey  in  Egypt. 
lie  rose  from  the  humble  lot  of  a  Memlfkk  slave,  to  the  post  of 
governor  of  Cairo.'  Volney  relates,4  that  in  1773,  the  Emir  of 
the  Druzes,  Yfisuf,  placed  Jezz&r,  a  creature  of  the  Turks,  in 
command  at  Beirftt  He  first  took  possession  of  fifty  thousand 
ykmUtn  belonging  to  the  Emir ;  and  then  declared,  that  he  ac- 
knowledged no  superior  but  the  Sultan.  Yftsuf  applied  to  the 
Pasha  of  Damascus ;  who  disavowed  Jezz&r,  but  did  not  dis- 
place him.  Piaued  at  this  neglect,  Y&suf  now  made  common 
cause  with  Sheikh  Dhaher  of  'Akka  ;  and,  aided  by  a  Russian 
fleet,  they  made  a  successful  attack  uj>on  Bcirftt.  Jezz&r  was 
compelled  to  capitulate  ;  he  betook  himself  alone  to  Dh&her,  and 
followed  him  to  'Akka  ;  but  soon  escaped.  On  the  death  of 
Dhiher,  he  was  made  Pasha  of  'Akka  and  Sidon  ;  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  former  city ;  and  was  for  some  years  occupied 
in  subduing  and  destroying  the  sons  of  Dhaher,  and  securing  for 
himself  their  territories.'  In  Volney's  time,  1785,  hi*  Pa*halik 
embraced  the  whole  country  between  the  Nahr  el-Kclb  and 
Cgsarea  along  the  coast ;  extending  inland  to  Anti-Lebanon  and 
the  upper  Jordan  ;  and  including  also  Ba'allwk.1 

At  thin  time  'Akka  had  become  one  of  the  chief  cities  along 
the  c«t.  The  Pasha  had  already  erected  his  splendid  mosk, 
the  covered  bazaar  or  market,  and  the  fine  aqueduct  bringing 
water  arrow  the  plain  from  the  northeast,  with  its  noble  foun- 
tains. In  all  these  and  other  works,  Jezzar  was  his  own  engi- 
neer and  architect  ;  himself  directing  and  8U]>crintending  their 
ptugicn*.  The  fortifications,  though  built  with  great  care,  were 
of  little  value/  In  like  manner,  Brown  in  1797,  dcscrit>cs  the 
wall  as  **of  very  moderate  strength;"  while  the  arbitrary 
eaprice*  of  Jezzar  had  injured  commerce  and  agriculture  ;  no 
that  his  chief  source  of  revenue  and  wealth  was  now  the  district 

1  Uaviti  ib.  p.  102  iq.  Clarke**  Tr*r*N  in  th*  !!<>1r  Land,  Loud. 

•  NiaWir  ib.  p.  76.     Voln+j  lb.  p.  120.  1812.  4 to.  c.  12.  pp.  364.  &*Y 
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of  Damascus.  In  1791  he  had  quarrelled  with  the  French  fac- 
tories at  'Akka,  Sidon,  and  Beirut ;  and  expelled  the  merchants 
from  his  territories  on  three  days1  notice.  He  had  early  con- 
ceived an  enmity  against  that  nation  ;  which  the  events  of  his 
subsequent  history  did  not  tend  to  allay.1 

Such  was  the  general  position  of  'Akka,  when,  on  the  20th 
of  March,  1799,  it  was  invested  by  the  French  army  under 
Bonaparte.  The  English  admiral,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  had  ar- 
rived two  days  before,  with  two  ships  of  war ;  and  had  aided  Jez- 
zar  hastily  to  put  the  fortifications  in  a  state  of  preparation  for 
an  attack.  A  fleet  of  transports,  bringing  stores  and  heavy . 
ordnance  from  Alexandria  for  the  French,  had  been  captured  by 
the  English  ;  and  were  now  turned  against  the  invaders;  As 
this  celebrated  siege  is  a  matter  of  recent  history,  we  need  here 
only  remark,  that  after  eight  deadly  assaults,  in  which  the 
French  were  repulsed  by  Arab  valour  aided  by  English  skill ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  intermediate  victory  of  'Mount  Tabor ; 
the  invaders  after  sixty  days  gave  up  the  siege  on  the  20th  of 
May,  and  commenced  their  retreat.  Here  first  waned  the  star 
of  Napoleon's  fortunes.* 

The  fortifications  of  'Akka  were  afterwards  strengthened  by  a 
second  rampart  and  ditch  ou  the  land  side.*  Jezz&r  died  in  May, 
1804,  after  an  illness  of  nine  months,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  and  thirtieth  of  his  rule  as  Pasha.4  His  cruelty 
and  atrocities  bring  vividly  to  mind  the  like  characteristics  of 
the  first  Herod  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  two  such  monsters 
in  human  form  should  die  in  their  beds,  and  not  be  cut  off  by 
the  vengeance  of  their  outraged  subjects.  According  to  Dr 
Clarke,  Jezz&r  was  his  own  "  minister,  treasurer,  and  secretary ; 
and  not  unfrequently  both  judge  and  executioner  in  the  same 
instant."  Of  his  attendants,  "  some  were  without  a  nose ; 
others  without  an  arm,  with  one  ear  only,  or  one  eye  ;  marked 
men,  as  he  termed  them."  *  As  late  as  1815,  it  was  not  un- 
common to  meet  in  the  streets  of  'Akka  men  who  had  been  de- 
prived by  Jezz&r  of  an  eye,  an  ear,  or  part  of  the  nose.9  On 
one  occasion,  he  put  to  death  seven  of  his  wives  with  his  own 
hand.7 

The  successor  of  Jezz&r.was  Isma'il ;  and  he  again  after  a 
few  years  was  succeeded  by  Sulcim&n ;  under  whose  peaceful 
rule  the  city  and  district  recovered  their  prosperity.8     Such  is 

1  Brown's  Travels,  c  23.  pp.  866-870.  •  E.  D.  Clarke's  Travels  in  the  Holy 

*  Thiers  Hist  de  la  Revolution,  X.  pp.     Land,  4to.  p.  862  sq. 

402-410.     Sir  Walter  Scott's  Life  of  Na-        '  Turner's  Tour  in  the  Levant,  XL  p. 
poleon,  I.  o.  29.  114. 

*  Mannont,  HI  p.  79.    Irby  and  Man-        '  Clarke  ib.  p.  863. 

gles,  p.  195.  [60.]  '  Buckingham  ib.  pp.  84,  86. 

4  Buckingham,  Palest  4to.  p.  80. 
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the  general  testimony  of  travellers  at  this  period  ;  who,  however, 
differ  greatly  in  their  estimates  of  the  population.1  In  1820, 
Abdallah  became  Pasha  of  'Akka ;  bat  soon  fell  into  strife  with 
the  Porte  and  the  neighbouring  Pashas ;  and  was  besieged  for  nine 
months  in  Tain.1  He  at  last  made  his  peace  through  the  me- 
diation of  Mohammed  'Aly  of  Egypt.  In  1829  he  had  become 
jealous  of  this  powerful  neighbour ; s  and  was  making  every 
preparation  for  a  rigorous  defence.4  Nor  were  his  fears  ground- 
less ;  for  on  the  27th  of  November,  1831,  Ibrahim  Pasha  with 
no  Egyptian  army  sat  down  before  'Akka*  Without  engineers 
to  carry  on  the  siege  in  that  scientific  manner,  which  ensures 
■access  within  a  certain  number  of  weeks  or  days,  Ibrahim 
occupied  the  time  in  a  fiirious  bombardment.  More  than  thirty- 
five  thousand  shells  were  thrown  into  the  town  ;  not  a  habitation 
escaped  uninjured ;  and  whole  streets  were  blocked  up  with  half- 
demolished  houses.  Tet  no  breach  was  made  in  the  walls ;  and 
the  ramparts  remained  with  little  damage,  and  almost  untouched. 
Wearied  at  the  delay  and  loss  of  time,  as  also  at  this  waste  of 
munitions  without  result,  Mohammed  'Aly  sent  to  the  siege  a 
Neapolitan  engineer  who  was  in  Egypt,  named  Roset.  He  set 
on  foot  regular  approaches  ;  and  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days,  the 
chy  was  taken.  Marmont  remarks,  that  the  same  result  would 
probably  have  been  gained  at  the  outset,  had  the  attack  been  at 
first  directed  by  skilful  engineers.  As  it  was,  the  siege  continued 
six  months  ;  the  city  having  been  taken  by  storm  on  the  27th 
cf  Hay  1832.  It  was  given  over  to  pillage,  and  the  place  was 
left  a  shapeless  mass  of  ruins.1 

Yet  by  reason  of  that  tenacity  of  habit  or  affection,  with 
which  orientals  cling  to  their  hearths  and  homes,  'Akka  speedily, 
though  partially,  recovered  from  its  overt hmw ;  the  walls  and  for- 
tifications were  renewed  ;•  the  streets  and  dwellings  reappeared  ; 
and  commerce  once  more  revived.'  But  again,  in  the  autumn 
of  1840,  the  city  was  subjected  to  bomlwirdment  by  the  com- 
bined fiWt*  of  England,  Austria,  and  Turkey ;  and  on  the  3d 
of  Koveiiilier  the  explosion  of  the  j>owder  magazine  destroyed 
in  a  moment  more  than  two  thousand  Egyptian  soldiers,  and 
pat  an  end  to  the  contest.  The  remnant  of  the  Egyptian  tn>op* 
retinal  fr  >m  'Akka  during  the  next  night.1     The  houses  and 

1  la  HI 5.  Tartar  give*  the  population  *  <J.  Ilohtnaon't  TmrvU,  I  p   197. 
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other  buildings  of  the  city  suffered  of  course  great  damage ; 
and  in  1843  many  workmen  were  employed  in  repairing  them, 
as  well  as  the  fortifications,  under  the  direction  of  Turkish 
officers.1 

These  efforts  have  been  in  the  main  successful ;  and  'Akka, 
as  we  saw  it,  bears  few  traces  of  having  been  a  desolated  city ; 
at  least  not  more  than  the  other  cities  of  the  country,  among 
which  it  is  still  the  strongest.  Yet  among  the  many  devasta- 
tions and  renovations  which  the  place  has  undergone,  it  is  easy 
to  conceive,  that  the  remains  of  edifices  from  the  times  of  the 
crusades  should  have  become  less  and  less  distinct.  Of  the  five 
structures  of  which  D'Arvieux  speaks,9  a  French  traveller,  De 
Mas  Latrie,  who  in  1845  searched  here  expressly  for  the  monu- 
ments of  the  crusades,  found  only  three ;  viz.  the  church  of  Si 
Andrew,  of  which,  however,  there  now  remains  only  a  small 
chapel  near  the  sea  ;  the  hotel  (Hopital)  of  the  knights  Hos- 
pitalers, now  the  military  hospital ;  and  the  church  of  St.  John.1 
Many  fine  relics  of  an  earlier,  and  probably  of  Greek  and  Boman 
antiquity,  are  seen  built  into  the  walls  of  public  edifices  and  other 
works  ;  consisting  of  the  shafts  and  capitals  of  granite  and  other 
columns,  fragments  of  antique  marble,  masses  of  the  verd  an- 
tique breccia,  and  of  Syenite.  But  the  splendid  columns  and 
marble  decorations  of  Jezzfir's  mosk,  and  of  his  palace,  were 
brought  by  him  from  the  ruins  of  Gcesarea.4 

Haifa,  as  I  had  occasion  to  state  in  a  former  volume,  is 
the  Sycaminum  of  Greek  and  Boman  writers.*  This  is  ex- 
pressly affirmed  by  both  Jerome  and  Busebius,  who  lived  in  the 
country  ;  the  latter  near  by  at  Ceesarea  ;  and  the  authority  of 
these  fathers,  in  such  a  case,  is  too  great  to  be  called  in  question.1 
It  is  several  times  spoken  of  in  the  Talmudic  writings  under 
both  names.7  The  traveller  Saswulf  mentions  it ;  as  also  B. 
Benjamin  and  B.  Parchi.8  In  A.  D.  1100,  Tancred  besieged  it, 
and  took  it  by  storm.*  Arabian  writers  also  often  speak  of  it.lB 
In  the  times  of  the  crusades,  it  was  sometimes  mistaken  for  the 
ancient  Porphyreon  ;11  which,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  was  at 
Neby  Yftnas  between  Sidcyi  and  Beirdt. 

The  present  convent  on  Mount  Carmel  is  an  edifice  of  quite 

1  'Wilson  ib.  p.  286.  *    dem  pergentibus  super  mare  propter  mon- 

•  See  above,  p.  96.  tern  Carmelam,  Ephe  (*H<pd)  dicitur." 

•  See  hit  Letter  in  Archives  des  Mis-        T  Beland,  pp.  699,  819,  1024. 

atone  Scientif.  et  Lit  Fevr.  I860,  p.  105.  *  Saewulf,  Bonn's  edition,  p.  48.  Aaher's 

Bitter  Erdk.  XVI.  L  p.  786.                 '  Be  j.  of  Tud.  I.  p.  64.   II.  p.  429. 

4  Clarke's  Travels,  ib.  pp.  881,  882.  *  Alb.  Aquens.  7.  22-26.  Wilken  II.  pp. 

•  Strabo  16.  2.  27.   Jos.  Ant  13.  12. 8.  71,  72. 

Itin.  Antonini,  p.   149.   Itin.   Hieros.  p.  "  Edrisi  par  Jaubert,  I.  p.  348.   Schul- 

684.     See  Vol.  II.  p.  840.  [iii  194.1  tens  Ind.  in  Vit  Saladin,  art  Chaipha. 

•  Onomast   art    Japhic:    "Oppidnm,  "  See  WilL  Tvr.  9.  13.  Jacde  Vitr.  p. 
Svcaminum  nomine,  de  Cosarea  Ptolemai-  1067. 
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recent  date.'  The  rite  is  very  conspicuous ;  and  therefore  is 
moat  probably  that  of  the  heathen  altar  where  Vespasian  sacri- 
ficed, and  the  priest  foretold  his  future  fortunes.1  The  mountain 
was  early  the  resort  of  hermits  dwelling  in  caves  and  grottos  ; 
many  of  which  are  still  extant.*  This  continued  in  the  time  of 
the  crusades.*  In  A.  D.  1180,  Phocas  speaks  of  the  ruins  of 
what  he  calls  a  large  monastery,  on  the  extreme  point  of  the 
promontory,  towards  the  sea.4  A  century  later,  when  Brocardus 
wrote,  the  order  of  Carmelites  occupied  the  mountain ;  and 
about  1340,  in  the  time  of  Ludolf  von  Suchem,  they  had  on  it  a 
fine  cfattjfmm  built  in  honour  of  the  virgin  ;  and  fifteen  cfaies- 
fra  in  the  Holy  Land  generally.1  In  the  days  of  Quaresmius, 
•boat  1620,  there  existed  upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
only  the  ruins  of  a  large  church.9  Thirty  or  forty  years  later, 
Doubdan  and  D'Arvieux  both  speak  of  the  massive  remains  as 
those  of  an  ancient  monastery ;  which  the  former  refers  to 
Helena,  and  the  other  to  St  Louis,  king  of  France  ;  and  both 
whh  equal  probability/  At  this  time  the  monks  dwelt  in  ex- 
cavated grottos  ;  and  had  also  an  excavated  chapel  All  this, 
•ocording  to  Mariti,  continued  in  the  same  state  in  1760.*  At 
some  later  time,  a  regular  convent  was  erected ;  as  to  which  I 
find  no  historical  notice ;  but  it  was  used  by  the  French  army 
fa  1799  as  a  hospital ;  and  was  afterwards  desolated  by  the 
Turks.9  In  1821,  Abdallah,  Pasha  of  'Akka,  totally  destroyed 
tliis  building.1  •  The  present  structure  has  been  since  erected  by 
the  persevering  efforts  of  a  single  monk.  The  history  of.  the 
enterprise  is  given  by  Schubert  and  Wilson.11 

1  Tacfe.  Hiat  3.  78.  800*00.  Ve«p.  e.  5.        *  Qaaraauhia,  H.  p.  898.  b. 

•  b  mom  of  thaat  Scbok  found  earjy        '  DosbUa,  pi  600.    D*Anriettx  Mam. 
Qraak  tacriptiooft ;  which,  from  the  form    U  p.  80S. 

af  ftW  lattm,  ba  rarVra  to  tha  early  canto-        *  Mariti  Vojaga.  IL  pp.  128, 180.    Po- 

ntoaaf  tbeChrfialianara;  Umm,  pp.  Ill-  eooka,  IL  i.  p.  5* 

1*4.  •  Turoar,  IL  p.  117.    O.  t.  Riohtat,  pi 

•  Jar  <!•  Vitr.  r.  53.  p.  1075.  85.     Wiboo,  L  p  244. 

•  Pbora*  in  L  AllaL  Snnmikts,  p  45.  M  Document  m  Wnaoo,  II.  p.  *44. 

•  Bfocarthu,  c  la  UdcaY  da  Soch.  0.        u  SeoabarC,  III  -  ••* 
4^  *  •  ■ 
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SECTION  III. 


FROM  'AKKA   THROUGH   GALILEE    AND   SAMARIA  TO  JEBU8ALEX. 

Monday,  April  19$.  Having  this  morning  succeeded  in 
hiring  a  horse,  and  our  host  having  obtained  for  us  a  Biiyu- 
rvldy  from  the  Pasha,  we  left  the  gate  of  'Akka  at  10.20,  set- 
ting our  faces  again  towards  Galilee,  and  intending  to  proceed  by 
the  route  of  Wady  'Abilto. 

Our  road  for  half  an  hour  was  the  same  by  which  we  had 
approached  the  city  on  Saturday.  Here  a  fork  went  off  in  a 
more  southeasterly  direction,  which  we  took.  It  led  us  at  once 
into  a  low,  broad,  miry  tract,  which  had  quite  recently  been  a 
wide  marsh  ;  but  was  now  dry  enough  in  most  places  to  sustain 
the  horses.  Earlier  in  the  season  this  part  of  the  road  must  be 
impassable.  The  path  even  now  was  blind  ;  and  we  lost  twenty- 
five  minutes  in  seeking  for  it,  and  in  waiting  for  our  muleteers ; 
who  seemed  ever  to  have  a  special  faculty  for  taking  the  wrong 
road.  Through  this  low  tract  passes  the  water-bed  of  Wady 
Bha'ab  or  HaUazdn,  on  its  way  to  unite  with  the  river  Na'm&n 
near  the  mouth  of  the  latter. 

Beyond  this  depression  in  the  plain,  we  soon  came  to  rich 
pastures  ;  where  many  cavalry  horses  were  tethered  out  to  graze, 
watched  by  soldiers,  whose  tents  were  near  at  hand.  Large 
numbers  of  camels  were  also  feeding.  In  one  place  the  soldiers 
were  regularly  mowing  and  making  hay ;  the  only  time  that  I 
saw  this  process  in  Palestine.  The  hay,  when  dry,  was  twisted 
into  ropes  for  easier  transportation.  Then  followed,  nearer  the 
mountains,  fields  covered  with  splendid  crops  of  wheat  and 
barley ;  the  latter  in  the  ear.  As  we  rode  along,  a  hill  with 
two  sharp  points  rose  apparently  directly  in  front  of  the  gap, 
which  comes  from  the  plain  of  R&meh  ;  and  it  was  difficult  to 
tell  on  which  side  of  it  the  valley  actually  descends.  As  we 
advanced,  however,  we  could  see  the  gap  on  the  south  side  of 
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ike  hill ;  on  which  ride  also  the  Damascus  road  passes  up.  We 
came  at  length  to  the  northern  foot  of  Tell  Klsdn  ;  which  we 
had  seen  at  a  distance  on  Saturday.  Here  was  a  well  or  foun- 
tain, with  a  low  building  over  it ;  but  no  water.  Two  men  were 
asleep  on  the  top  ;  one  of  whom,  from  Tfimrah,  we  engaged  as 
a  guide.  He  prored  to  be  the  best  we  had  yet  found.  We 
reached  the  summit  of  the  Tell  at  12.30  ;  the  muleteers  baying 
been  sent  forward  to  await  us  at  Kefr  Menda. 

Tell  Kls&n  stands  in  the  plain,  directly  in  a  range  with  the 
low  spur,  or  line  of  hills,  which  runs  down  west  from  the  moun- 
tains to  Dimdn.  It  is  nearly  two  miles  distant  from  that  vil- 
lage.1 It  is  high  and  regular  ;  but  has  no  traces  of  any  ruin 
upon  it  Here  many  Tillages  were  in  sight,  mostly  lying  Wher 
or  lower  upon  the  eastern  hills.  Nearly  in  the  south  was  Shefit 
'Omar,  on  a  ridge  overlooking  the  plain.  It  is  a  market  town, 
now  the  head  of  a  district,  with  streets  of  shops  frequented  by 
the  neighbouring  peasants.  Here  is  a  large  castle  or  palace, 
built  by  a  son  of  Dh&her  el-'Omar,  but  now  deserted.1  'Abilin 
was  before  us  and  nearer  at  hand,  perched  upon  a  high  and 
aharn  hill,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Wady  of  the  same  name ; 
abo  looking  out  over  the  plain.1  Still  nearer  to  us  were  TQmrah, 
Buweis,  DAmdn,  and  Birweh ;  as  also  Ml'&r  on  its  higher  moun- 
tain brow.  Kabfil  was  not  here  visible  ;  being  hidden  by  inter- 
vening hills.  In  the  northeast,  along  the  hills,  we  could  still 
distinguish,  among  others,  Kal'at  Jedin  and  Yerka;  while 
'Amkah,  which  we  had  seen  from  the  road  further  north,  was 
now  concealed.  'Amkah  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  deep 
Wady,  on  the  north  of  which  is  situated  Kol'at  Jedin.  The 
name  suggests  the  Bcth-emck  of  Asher,  but  the  position  does  not 
seem  to  admit  of  their  identity  ;  since  the  latter  is  mentioned  as 
near  the  valley  of  Jiphthak-et,  on  the  border  between  Asher  and 
Zebulun.' 

In  the  plain,  still  a  mile  or  more  west  of  Tell  Klsdn,  was  another 
similar  mound  called  Tell  Da'uk,  said  to  have  remains  upon  it9 
More  towards  the  southwest,  perhaps  two  miles  distant  from  us, 

•  TW  name  of  Ten  KtsAn  ha*  a  resem-  •  Josh.  IS,  27;  camp.  ▼.  14.— Bearings 

tskpeo  ooij  in  English  to  that  of  the  river  from  Tell  Kitoo  :  'Akka  310\    KftTat  Je- 

JTZaW  la  Anbic  the  letters  are  different  din  83*.    Yerka  89°.    Abu  Sinaa  44*. 

(  JtesA  at>d  Xoph).    The  Tell  has  no  coo-  Birweh  48*.     Damon  87  ,   If  m.     War 


with  the  river.  S3".     Roweis  US',  1T  m.    Tomrah  ISO*. 

9  EL    Smith.   Me.   Journal,  Apr.  20th,  'Abilin  150*.     She/a  'Omar  173*.     TeU 

1*44.     Clarke's  Travels,   p.  8&     Mod.  Kurdanj  238*.   West  and  of  Carmel  261. 

Traveller  ia  Palest,  p.   829.— Mention*!  TeU  Du'ok  271%  1  m.      Bekhjeh  880*. 

alee  fcj  R.  Parent,  as  AAc/erwm,  Asher*t  This  latter  is  a  country  seat  uf  'Abdallah, 

Bcs*.  of  Tod.  IL  p.  428.  former  Pasha  of  'Akka,  in  the  plain  north 

•  CVasm.  Pococke,  IL  La  SI.    Ljnch's  of  the  dt  v. 

Oslrisl  Keport.  n    1&      It  is   mentioned  •  ZMouA,  with  rains,  in  Pooocka  IL  L  p. 

also  a  a  Jewish  IUnerarr  of  the  fourteenth  60. 
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was  likewise  Tell  Kuid&ny,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  plain. 
It  is  large  and  regular ;  and  near  its  base  en  the  north,  is  a 
▼illage  and  the  perennial  source  of  the  Nahr  Na'mAn ;  with  a 
dam  and  several  milk.  This  stream  is  necessarily  the  river 
Bdus  of  antiquity  ;  celebrated  far  the  accidental  discovery  of 
the  art  of  making  glass.1  It  runs  about  N.  N.  W.  through  the 
plain  ;  and  enters  the  sea  twenty  minutes  south  of  the  gate  of 
'Akka.  According  to  Strata,  the  sand  from  the  mouth  of  this 
river  was  carried  to  Sidon  to  be  melted  for  glass,  Pliny  speaks 
also  of  a  marsh,  called  Cendeviay  as  the  source  of  the  Bdus.1 
In  this  he  probably  refers  to  the  watere  at  the  base  of  Tell 
Kurd&ny. 

Leaving  Tell  Elsdn  at  12.50  we  came  at  1.10  to  another  low 
rocky  ridge  running  down  into  the  plain.  There  was  a  fork  of 
the  road  going  off  to  Tttmrah  on  the  left.  Our  guide,  finding 
that  we  desired  to  visit  Jef&t,  proposed  to  take  us  thither  on  a 
more  direct  route.  We  therefore  took  the  Tttmrah  road,  along 
the  northern  base  of  the  low  ridge ;  and  came  in  ten  minutes  to 
Bir  Tireh.  Here  was  a  well ;  and  a  camel  was  drawing  water 
by  dragging  off  a  long  rope.  On  the  ridge,  just  by  the  well,  is 
a  ruin;  out  the  present  village  of  Tireh  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
further  south.1  After  five  minutes  we  proceeded ;  and  at  1*33 
had  Ruweifl  and  Damon  in  a  line  on  our  left ;  the  former  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  distant,  and  the  latter  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 
Tttmrah  lies  on  a  low  hill,  encircled  by  a  valley  on  the  south. 
Instead  of  ascending  the  hill  to  the  village,  we  kept  along 
around  it  in  the  valley ;  and  at  1.55  were  opposite  the  village. 
Ten  minutes  later  the  village  was  behind  us  a  quarter  of  a  mue 
distant. 

We  now  ascended  gradually,  about  E.  N.  E.  by  a  blind  and 
bad  path,  very  little  travelled.  At  2.30  we  came  out  on  the  top 
of  the  first  ridge  ;  affording  a  noble  view  of  'Akka  and  its  bay, 
and  of  Carmel  and  the  plain.4  Another  ridge  was  before  us, 
beyond  a  broad  shallow  valley,  running  down  southwest  to  Wady 
'Abilln.  On  the  top  of  this  second  ridge  at  2.50,  we  came  out 
upon  table  land,  tilled  and  with  fields  of  grain  ;  with  the 
village  of  Kaukab  in  the  southeast,  to  which  we  came  at  8.15. 
It  stands  on  a  rocky  Tell  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  table  land, 
with  a  deep  valley  on  the  east  and  south.  The  place  has  an  old 
look ;  but  we  could  find  no  trace  of  antique  remains.    It  has  an 

.  '  The  chief  authority  hew  la  Pliny  t  •  Bearings  from  the  ridge  at  Btr  Ttraht 

"Belus,  ritri  fertile*  arenai  pervo  litori  Tttmrah  S.  66°  &    Ttreh  a  6°  S.  *  m. 

xnieeens/H.N.S.  17;  and  mow  roily,  ib.  Raweia  N.  65°  E.  *  m.    Damdn  N.  86°  E. 

86.  66  eq.  Camp.  Tacit  Hi*.  5.  7.  Straho  Tell  K!a6n  N.  85°  W. 


16.  2.  26.  p.  758.  Joe.  B.  J.  2.  10.  2.—        *  Bearings  at  2.80,  from  ridges   Tall 

~~ie  river  wee  aleo  called  Pagida,  Plin.  Baon297°.    Tell  Knrdany  ~ *~ 

17.  281°.    Shaft  'Omar  282°. 

•  H.  N.  6. 17.  ih.  86. 66.  Kaukab  129°. 
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extensive  prospect  towards  the  west,  south,  and  southeast 
Directly  east  of  us,  looking  across  a  basin  and  up  a  short  valley, 
was  Jeftt,  surrounded  by  high  hills.  In  the  southeast,  the 
Wely  oo  the  hill  above  Nasareth  was  visible  ;  here  known  as 
Keby  Said,  though  called  Neby  Ismail  at  Nazareth.1 

We  now  descended  into  the  fine  fertile  basin,  full  of  olive  trees, 
oo  the  east  and  northeast  of  the  village.  This  is  strictly  the  head 
of  Wady  'Abilin,  which  sweeps  off  south  and  southwest  around 
the  high  tract  on  which  Kaukab  stands  ;  and  afterwards  runs 
down  northwest  to  the  western  plain.  We  passed  up  a  short 
side  valley  coming  down  from  the  east ;  having  its  head  at  a 
broad  ridge  which  crosses  from  the  northern  hill  to  the  higher  hill 
oo  the  south,  called  Deidebeh,  and  said  to  have  remains  upon 
it.    Beyond  the  ridge  another  valley  runs  off  E.  S.  £.  and  very 

d  sweeps  around  the  southern  base  of  the  Tell  of  Jefat     We 

ched  this  latter  place  at  4  o'clock. 

It  is  a  singular  spot  The  high  round  Tell  is  perfectly  reg- 
mlar  and  isolated  ;  except  that  it  is  connected  with  the  northern 
lulls  bv  a  low  ridge  or  neck.  On  the  west  side  of  the  neck  a 
deep  Wady  begins  and  sweeps  around  its  western  and  southern 
base.  On  the  east  of  the  neck  a  Wady  has  its  head  further 
north  ;  and  runs  down  along  the  eastern  base  to  join  the  former. 
The  united  valley  now  continues  for  a  short  distance  south ; 
and  then  turning  E.  8.  E.  runs  to  the  Battauf.  From  the  Tell, 
looking  west,  one  sees  Kaukab  and  the  high  tract  around  it ;  on 
the  other  side,  looking  down  the  valley,  is  seen  a  small  strip  of 
the  plain  el-BQttauf.'  Otherwise,  the  place  is  wholly  shut  in 
by  mountains  ;  having  on  the  north  a  range  of  high  hills  be- 
tween it  and  Sflkhnln  ;  and  on  the  nouth  the  still  higher  ridge 
of  Deidebeh,  between  it  and  the  Bdttauf.  Or,  we  may  regard 
the  broad  ridges  between  Kflkhnin  and  Kefr  Menda,  as  hero  cleft 
longitudinally  by  these  valleys  ;  aud  thus  enclosing  Jeffit  within 
their  hidden  recesses. 

We  approached  by  the  neck.  On  its  northern  part  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  place,  with  many  hewn  stoncK  as  of  houses ; 
extending  also  somewhat  up  the  slope  of  the  northern  hill. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  top  of  the  Tell  itself  is  flat  naked 
rock  ;  with  two  or  three  ordinary  cisterns  sunk  in  it,  now  used 
fir  watering  flocks.  Around,  and  just  below  the  brow  of  the 
Tell,  on  all  sides  except  the  north,  are  many  caverns,  which 
hardly  seemed  all  to  be  artificial  ;  though  in  some  of  the 
smaller  ones  there  were  steps  cut  to  descend  into  them,  perhaps 
cither  for  water  or  as  habitations.    Or,  did  some  of  them  perhaps 

»  ewfajpfcin  Kftokftb:  'Akk»  .V>7  .         '  fWringt  from  Jeftt :    Kftokab  171*. 
J«Ot  >1        'Ailot  I  HO  .   NVbr  $*14  161  .     RrfDrh  IM  .  el-'Ojeir  135  . 
%m  Y«t  II.  p.  33*   [iii.  ltttj 
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lead  to  passages  underground  ?  There  is  on  the  Tell  no  trace 
of  any  fortress,  nor  of  dwellings  ;  and  nothing  to  show  that  any 
ever  existed.  We  searched  in  vain  for  any  remains  or  appear- 
ance of  a  wall ;  either  around  the  summit  of  the  Tell  or  on  the 
sides  lower  down.  Not  a  stone  nor  a  fragment  marks  the  Tell 
itself  as  having  been  an  ancient  site. 

Yet  the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  this  was  the  site  of 
Jotapata,  the  renowned  fortress  of  Galilee ;  which,  under  the 
command  of  Josephus  himself,  so  long  held  out  against  the 
assaults  of  Vespasian  ;  and  where  the  historian  was  taken  pris- 
oner after  the  downfall  of  the  place. l  The  only  traveller  who  hat 
visited  the  spot  in  modern  tunes,  was  E.  Gh  Schultz  in  1847.1 
It  lies  at  a  distance  from  all  the  ordinary  roads  of  the  country ; 
a  circumstance  which  readily  accounts  for  its  long  concealment. 

The  minute  description  of  Jotapata  by  Josephus,  would  of 
itself  go  for  to  establish  the  identity  of  this  place  ;  even  had 
the  name  been  wholly  lost.  According  to  him,  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  precipice,  except  in  one  part ;  with  deep  and  steep 
valleys  on  all  the  other  sides.  It  was  accessible  only  from  the 
north  ;  and  here  the  city  extended  out  upon  the  sloping  extrem- 
ity of  the  opposite  mountain.  This  mountain  Josephus  in- 
cluded in  the  wall,  when  he  fortified  the  place  ;  that  its  top 
might  not  be  seized  upon  by  the  enemies.  The  city  was  hidden 
on  all  sides  by  other  mountains  ;  and  could  not  be  seen  at  all, 
until  one  came  close  upon  it.a  There  was  no  fountain  in  the 
place  ;  but  only  cisterns  ;  so  that  the  besieged  suffered  for  want 
of  water.4  There  were  also  caverns,  and  subterranean  recesses ; 
in  which  Josephus  and  many  others  hid  themselves  after*  the 
place  was  captured.*  No  description  of  the  external  features 
could  be  more  exact  at  the  present  day. 

As  to  the  name,  Beland  long  ago  remarked,  that  the  Oopar 
tata  of  the  Talmudic  writings  was  sufficiently  like  to  Jotapata, 
to  be  regarded  as  the  same  ;  and  that  form  we  may  still  recog- 
nise in  the  modern  Jef&f  The  Greeks,  who  in  the  travesty  of 
foreign  names  were  the  French  of  antiquity,  seem  to  have  pre- 
ferred a  corrupted  form  as  easier  of  pronunciation.7  The  dis- 
tance of  Gopatata  from  Sepphoris  is  given  by  the  Rabbins  at 
three  miles ;■  the  true  distance  is  between  four  and  five  English 
miles. 

1  Joa  B.  J.  8.  7.  8-86.  •  Heh.    KPTO*.*,  Belaud   Pate*,  pp. 

1  Zeitschr.  der  moigenL  Gea.  HL  pp.  816,  867. 

51,  61.  v  Not  improbably  the  same  interchange 

9  Jot.  B.  J.  8.  7.  7.    The  fortification  and  transposition  already  existed  in  toe 

of  Jotapata  by  Josephus  is  mentioned,  B.  corrupt  dialect  of  Galilee ;   we  find  once 

J.  2.  20.  a  Vit.  §  87.  rWW ,  probably  the  same  name ;  Belaud 

*  Jos.  B.  J.  a  7. 12.  p.  868. 

•  Ibid.  8.  7.  85,  86.  ib.  8.  8. 1.  •  Reland,  p.  816. 
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Against  historical  evidence  so  strong,  the  absence  of  all 
traces  of  ancient  fortification  on  the  Tell,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has 
eomparatively  little  weight ;  although  it  is  utterly  unaccount- 
able. We  know  not  what  causes  have  been  at  work  in  later 
ages,  to' remove  such  remains.  The  account  of  Joeephns  is  in 
some  respects  doubtless  exaggerated  and  hyperbolical ;  as  where 
he  speaks  of  the  sight  failing  to  reach  the  depth  of  the  valleys ; 
his  estimate  of  more  than  forty  thousand  persons  destroyed 
during  the  siege  of  forty-eight  days ;  and  the  manner  of  his 
own  surrender  to  the  Romans.1  Indeed,  the  thought  stole  over 
my  mind,  as  we  stood  upon  the  spot,  whether  the  historian  had 
not  here  given  himself  np  to  romance,  in  order  to  laud  the  valour 
of  the  Romans,  of  the  Je^s,  and  especially  of  himself  Yet  this 
idea  was  rebutted,  except  as  to  general  exaggeration,  by  the 
minute  and  striking  accordance  of  his  description  with  the  phys- 
ical features  of  the  place. 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  find  mention  of  a  valley  Jiphtkah- 
et,1  on  the  border  of  Zebulun  and  on  the  border  of  Asher ;  that 
ia,  on  the  confines  of  these  two  tribes.  The  question  naturally 
arises,  whether  this  name  has  any  affinity  with  the  names  Jota- 
patOy  Qopaiata,  Jcfdt  ?  and  also  whether  we  may  look  for  the 
valley  in  this  neighbourhood  ?  At  first  view,  there  seems,  in- 
deed, to  be  little  resemblance  between  the  pure  Hebrew  form 
Jipktkah  and  the  later  names  ;  and  yet,  when  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  corrupt  dialect  of  Galilee,  which  often  confounded 
different  gutturals  and  other  letters,  such  an  affinity  is  not  at 
all  impossible.1  This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  probable 
place  of  the  valley.  The  plain  el-Battauf,  as  we  shall  see,  was 
in  Zebulun  ;  and  the  northern  border  of  that  tribe  is  described 
as  running  apparently  westwards  to  the  valley  of  Jiphthah-eL4 
Again,  the  western  or  southwestern  border  of  Asher  is  said  to 
pass  from  Carmel  to  Zebulun,  then  to  the  valley  of  Jiphthah-el, 
and  so  to  CabuL1  It  seems  protable,  therefore,  that  the  line  of 
hills  between  Sokhnln  and  Kefr  Menda  formed  the  boundary 
between  Anher  and  Zebulun  in  this  part  ;  and  that  the  valley 
of  Jiphthah-el  was  no  other  than  the  great  Wady  'Abilin,  which 
has  its  head  in  those  hills  near  Jeftt.  This  valley,  therefore, 
may  have  given  its  name  to  the  place,  or  vice  vtrsa  ;  and  the 

•  J**   R.  J.  S.  7.  7.   IK  1  7.  83t  SS.  Tb«aw.  pp.  252, 657.— The  GalOaaa  dia- 
fti.  &  6  6.  lcct  oonAmiatod   aUo  different    gotturmU 

•  U»b.  Wrnns*  f ,  Joah.  IS,  14.  27.  and  Wttcn;  as  n  aud  H .  1  and  a f  *a 

•  Bat.    rtfitVKnw*,  rrrr\  ate.  Sa#  light*  Hor.  Hah,  fa  Opp.  Jat  L  pt 
Or    Infirm,  BrUad  Palo*,  pp.  SIS,  »*  ***■«*.  Hor.  Hah.  I  p.  23& 

SS7  aq      Compar*  tba  aariaal  Jtmrm  and         *  Joah.  19,  14. 
fea«»4m>Jr«a^;aadfcrd»i*af<diaa8a        •  Joah.  IS,  SS.  27. 
«T  >W  and    GimA  (",  3)  aoa  Gaawhu 
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early  form  have  become  afterwards  thus  variously  corrapted  in 
the  dialect  of  the  Galilean*,1 

If  the  preceding  view  he  correct,  it  follows,  that  the  Beth- 
emek  of  Asher,  which  lay  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley  of 
Jiphthah-el,*  cannot  be  represented  by  the  modem  *Amkah, 
which  lies  much  further  north  near  Wady  Jedln. 

We  left  the  neck  below  the  Tell  of  Jefit  at  420  ;  and  pro- 
ceeded down  the  eastern  valley  without  a  path  for  twenty  min- 
utes. Here  we  struck  a  path,  apparently  leading  from  Bokhnin 
to  the  BQttauf.  The  valley,  which  thus  far  runs  south,  here 
turns  S.  65°  E.  and  continues  nearly  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
Bdttauf  at  K&na,  which  was  in  sight.  As  we  passed  down  the 
valley,  vast  quantities  of  wild  fennel,  were  growing  all  around, 
filling  the  air  with  its  fragrance.  There  were  also  rich  tracts  of 
white  clover ;  some  of  it  nearly  two  feet  high.  We  reached 
K&na  at  5  o'clock. 

K&na,  called  also  Khirbet  K&na,  is  known  by  these  names 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  round  about,  both  Christians 
and  Muslims.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  Wady 
coming  from  Jeftt,  just  where  the  latter  entere  the  plain  el-Bfit- 
tauf,  on  the  southern  declivity  of  a  projecting  Tell,  and  over- 
looking the  plain.1  The  situation  is  fine.  It  was  once  a  con- 
siderable village  of  well  built  houses  now  deserted.  Many  of 
the  dwellings  are  in  ruins.  There  are  also  several  arches, 
belonging  to  modern  houses ;  but  we  could  discover  no  traces  of 
antiquity. — In  a  former  volume  I  have  stated  the  grounds,  which 
render  it  certain  that  this  village,  and  not  Kefr  Kenna,  was  the 
Carta  of  the  New  Testament,  where  our  Lord  wrought  his  first 
miracle  in  Galilee ;  and  that  it  was  so  regarded  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.4 

1  The  identity  of  Jiphthah-el  and  Jeftt  therefore  can  only  mean  Cana  the  Great 

has  been  before  suggested ;  but  merely  on  But  had  M.  de  Sauloy  turned  to  hie  Arabic 

the  ground  of  a  conjectured  affinity  of  the  New  Testament;  he  would  have  found,  not 

names;  Keifs  Comm.  zu  Josua,  p»  846.  only  that  Galilee  (TaXtXaia)  is  always  ren- 

Bitter  Erdk.  XVL  p.  768.  dered  by  el-Je&l;  but  also  that  Cana  of 

*  Josh.  19,  27.  Galilee  (Kara  rift  TaXtXalas\  wherever  it 

•  Bearings  from  Kana:  Balneh  112°.  occurs,  is  uniformly  given  by  JCana  eU 
el-'Oieir  146°.  Rnmmaneh  178°.  Khirbet  JeVtl;  John  2,  1.  11.  4,  46.  21,  2.  The 
Roman  200°.  These  are  all  on  the  oppo-  other  argument  asserts,  that  at  the  time  of 
site  side  of  theBfittauf.— -el-Meshhed  172°.  the  wedding,  "  Jesus  was  travelling  on 
Neby  Sa'id  184°.    Seflurich  202°.  foot  with  his  mother,  his  disciples,  and  his 

«  John  2, 1-11.  4,  46.    See  Vol.  II.  p.  cousins,  from  Nazareth  to   Capernaum; 

846.  RiL  p.  204.J— -M.  de  Sauloy  takes  and  nobody  can  reasonably  conceive,  that 

ground  against  this  Kana  as  represent-  with  such  an  object,  under  such  circum- 

ing  the  ancient  Cana ;  and  pronounces  in  stances,  he  should  have  made  a  circuit  of 

favour  of  Kefr  Kenna ;   Narrative,  IL  p.  at  least  thirty  English  miles ; "  p.  420.  To 

417  sq.     His  arguments  are  two.    One  is,  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  passage  in 

that  toe  Greek  name  Cana  of   Galilee  question  (John  2,  12)  gives  no  intimation 

could  never  have  been  expressed  by  K&na  that  Jesus  went  directly  from  Cana  to  Ca- 

el-Jelil ;  since  Jelil  is  an  adjective  mean-  pernaum ;  and  further,  that  even  had  ho 

ing  great  or  Uluetrioue;  and  that  phrase  been  thus  on  his  way  from  Nazareth  to 
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Leaving  Kana  at  fl.20,  and  cronsinpr  the  mouth  of  the  valley 
mm  Jcfat,  we  cntne  to  a  fountain  or  cistern,  at  the  foot  of  the 
ill*,  when*  the  flocks  ami  herds,  wen?  gathering  for  water  at 
rening.  We  now  proceeded  along  the  l>Ase  of  the  northern 
ills  on  a  course  alx.ut  went  ;  having  the  glorious  plain  uj>on  our 
A  On  our  right  whh  the  high  ridge  and  ]M>int  of  Deideheh. 
The  whole  eastern  ]Hirtii»n  of  the  plain  haa  no  outlet,  hring 
hut  in  on  the  east  hy  hills  ;  ho  that  in  winter  it  hecoiuca  a  lake, 
z tending  sometimes  as  far  west  ns  to  the  road  hetween  Kana 
nd  IlQinmftneh.  On  the  south  of  thin  part  of  the  plain  rises 
steep  and  almost  isolated  ridge,  dividing  it  from  the  plain  of 
Vrun  and  Kefr  Kenna  beyond.  This  ridge  ends  on  the  went 
iot  far  from  Kilinmaiich  :  and  the  plain  of  Tu'rfin  is  drained 
j  a  Wroly  ]Mi^ing  down  throiurh  uneven  ground  into  the  pouth- 
resteni  part  of  cl-Uflttauf.  This  hitter  again  is  drained  off 
rathwest  to  the  prcat  Wady  Melik. 

We  reached  Kefr  Menda  at  f>  o'clock.  Not  finding  our  tent 
nd  luggage  as  we  expected,  we  had  nothing  left,  hut  to  push  on 
9  Sftfiirieh.  After  aU»ut  a  quarter  of  tin-  way,  we  met  the 
inleteerH  coming  from  that  place.  They  had  Again  taken  the 
rn>ng  road,  ami  gone  to  Seffurieh  unwittingly.  It  was  after  7 
'clock  ln'fiire  the  tent  was  pitched,  near  the  large  well  of  Kefr 
lenda.     We  had  done  a  hanl  day's  work. 

K«fr  Mcnda  \<  n  e..n*id'*niUe  village  at  the  foot  «<f  th"  northern 
ilk  :  the  summit  l>eideh-h  impend  in*.*  over  it,  a  little  towards 
be  en-t.  On  the  *v*t  th«*  road  to 'Akka  cp»sms  a  I-»w  swell, 
ml  d«--*'-n-U  intu  Waily  'Ahilin  as  it  pas^-s  do\*n  frun  Katikah. 
Lm«>n^  tie-  penplii  i-t'the  village  an-  s«me  of  the  defendant*  nf 
Jhah-r  -l-'i  hiar.  The  great  well  t.f  the  \  xlln^i*  was  slid  to  he 
wirt»- n  fath"i!i«i  in  depMi,  he-idis  seven  fa?  h- 'ins  of  water. 
Ln»n:id  ir  lay  three  arn-ii-nt  san-npha^i  a<  ■Iritiking-tninghs  ;  m»e 

f    th'-Ml    ^'UlptMred    "II    the    Mile    with     Hither    I'h^JIIlt      t'St'H.ns. 

Vo  1:-N  i.f  *.in'-.ph:i^i  wi-re  al-o  Imilf  inin  or  up-  n  the  wall  of 
be  r«  *'*rv.  ir  al-  •>■«■  ;  arid  near  hy  was  a  small  ancient  hasin  of 
arifj:tti-«l  lim«M  •!!••.  Th"wi«  w.t«*  all  the  tra« ■•■<  of  antiquity 
fiat  w.-  N«\v  :  hilt  they  siitlicii'iitly  mark  the  place  as  ancient. 
'•n  K^niiind  and  Ileymun  s|ieak  "fit  i:i  their  ilny  a^  walled 
ad  d-  :■■:.  h-.|  hy  M-vmil  Mnall  flirts.1 

Fr-m  th:*  village  there  is  an  extensive  \ii\v  r.n-r  the  wh"lo 
*mt  plniri  -f  •  1-lti'ittaiif  and  il>  t-nvir< -n-.     At  the  west  mil  ••!" 


i*  t<  :-   j  r-  -  :.*.  »r   :},.    «t  j  -iiii^.   •   n.->  :»« l,    in  u»t  !•:•   r  w*r'*»  lu.l    lm<\    \.\»u 

r?  la'1.    .-:•••■.:•■!      ■    1  .IU   •■•    limkf    tl."  hiri:-'l"? 

Kt»i! ,  »l  •  '■■  •*"'■  ■  :■  '-I,  iti"r«"\ir.  •!■••  \  .1:1  I  ni.'iij.l  ami  llrtimn,  II   p.  IV 

4    mv     1   :   •     ■■:.•■   J  %"■    ■  ■!"    tU*'    a\Uj&~\  I.--t.-l.  —  K«  s"   Mntl.i  i«   :i -«■   n**  nt  ■  •■  ••«!  iu 

,j-.-.        >  •      ^I    .■   **  .".  \  «■  \pp  *«  •  &- 1%!  !'.»  •'■  »  »).  I'.i-t  ?  ir.- •  k'"t- 1  :Li    ■  1 ..  k'ii  • ; 

gyve  »  .  !  *  ■         ■  «;;■  v.!     ;  ,■    I'JO.   IJI  ..  « '\nif\\t  \i>.  J  ."•."•.  i5St.   l.'-."i 

MX    1     !--!    Hi  \.:\   Kit  KclUML       1>»J    he 
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the  plain  and  overlooking  the  whole,  is  a  large  Tell,  called  el- 
Bedawiyeh.  Nearly  south  of  us  was  Seffftrieh  with  its  ancient 
tower ;  and  beyond  it,  the  Wely  Neby  Said  above  Nasaieth. 
In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  plain  were  the  villages  Ba'ineh 
el-'Ozeir,  Rumm&neh,  and  Ehirbet  Rtimeh.  In  Rumm&neh  we 
have,  in  all  probability,  the  Bimmon  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun.1 
R&meh  is  on  a  low  Tell  further  west ;  and  may  well  represent 
the  Buma  of  Josephus,  mentioned  in  his  narrative  of  the  siege  of 
Jotapata.1  Whether  the  Bumah  once  named  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  the  same,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.1 

Tuesday,  April  20th.  We  set  off  from  Eefr  Menda  at  8.15, 
for  Seff&rieh,  without  a  guide,  along  the  beautiful  plain.  The 
fields  were  every  where  covered  with  a  low  wild  plant,  with  large 
serrated  leaves  ;  which  the  Arabs  called  'Akub.  At  8.40,  Tell 
Bedawiyeh  was  close  on  our  right ;  having  at  its  foot  a  ruined 
Kh&n  of  the  same  name,  and  a  well.  Here  comes  in  the  road 
from  'Akka  to  Seffiftrieh  by  way  of  'Abilin ;  and  the  Kh&n  was 
doubtless  erected  for  the  benefit  of  travellers  and  caravans  pass- 
ing from  'Akka  to  Tiberias  or  to  the  bridge  of  the  Jordan  below 
the  lake.  This  Tell  is  mentioned  by  Pococke  ;  who  speaks  of  a 
village  on  the  summit,  which  we  did  not  notice.4  Just  beyond 
the  Khfin  we  crossed  the  water-bed  of  the  plain,  with  small 
pools  of  water.  It  is  here  called  Wady  Bedawiyeh,  and  passes 
down  southwest  as  a  not  wide  plain  between  low  ranges  of  lulls  ; 
those  on  the  right  of  the  Wady  being  covered  with  olive  trees, 
and  those  on  the  left  with  oaks.  Further  down,  it  is  called 
Wady  EhQlladlyeh  from  another  Tell ;  and  runs  to  Wady 
Melik. — In  the  plain,  above  the  Kh&n,  it  receives  the  Wady 
coming  from  Tiir'dn,  which  passes  down  west  of  the  intervening 
ridge,  through  the  hills  between  Seff&rieh  and  RfimmAneh. 
As  the  water-shed  in  el-BQttauf  is  nearly  on  a  line  between  Kefir 
Menda  and  R&mmaneh,  it  follows,  that  the  head  of  Wady 
Melik,  by  which  all  this  district  is  drained,  is  strictly  above 
TQr'an,  not  far  from  Lftbieh. 

At  9.5  there  was  a  fork  of  the  roads  ;  one  leading  direct  to 
Seff&rieh,  and  the  other  lying  more  to  the  right  along  a  valley 
towards  Bethlehem.  Here  we  waited  five  minutes  for  the  mules 
to  come  up. 

We  now  took  leave  of  this  noble  and  extensive  plain ;  which 
of  old  belonged  to  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun."  It 
may,  without  hesitation,  be  regarded  as  the  "great  plain"  called 

1  Josh.  19, 18.  1  Cbr  6,  77  [621  See  •  2  K.  28,  86. 

Vol  n.  p  840.  [iii.  195.1  «  Pococke,  II.  5.  p.  61.     The  well  is 

*  Or.  *Povfi4,  Jos.  B.  J.  8.  7.  21.  Hitter  also  spoken  of  by  Van  Egmond  and  Hej- 

Erdk.  XVI.  L  p.  760.— It  is  mentioned  man,  II.  p.  15.  Loud, 

also  in  the  Jewish  Itineraries ;  Carmoly,  pp.  '  Rummineh,  the  Rimmon(or  Rtmmtm) 

186,  888,  454.  of  Zebulun,  is  in  this  plain.  Josh.  19,  18. 
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Asochis,  spoken  of  in  this  region  by  Josephus  ;  so  named  from 
a  city  Asochis,  where  the  Jewish  leader  for  a  time  had  his  resi- 
dence.1 But  in  respect  to  the  city  Asochis,  the  case  is  not  so 
clear.  The  only  data  for  judging  as  to  its  position  are,  first,  the 
obvious  presumption  that  it  was  in  or  near  the  plain  which  bore 
ite  name ;  and  then  the  circumstance,  that  it  was  apparently  on 
the  direct  road  between  Sepphoris  and  Gabara.*  Both  these 
data  point  very  decisively  either  to  Tell  el-Bedawlyeh  or  to  Kefr 
Menda.  Each  of  these  places  occupies  a  conspicuous  position 
on  the  western  border  of  the  plain,  and  might  well  give  name  to 
it ;  and  each  lies  directly  on  the  way  between  Seffftneh  and  Ktt- 
barah.  But  Tell  el-Bedawlyeh  has  no  appearance,  so  far  as  we 
saw,  of  being  an  ancient  site  ;•  while  Kefr  Menda  is  doubtless 
ancient,  and  has  been  a  strong  place.  Could  we  certainly  as- 
sume, that  the  term  Kefr  does  not  imply  an  ancient  name  ; 
or  that  the- place  might  once  have  borne  two  names ;  the  bal- 
ance of  probability,  so  far  as  the  facts  are  yet  known,  would 
teem  to  preponderate  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  Kefr  Menda 
and  the  ancient  'Asochis.4 

We  followed  the  Sefforieh  road ;  and,  soon  crossing  a  low 
ridge,  descended  into  a  valley  coming  down  from  the  right.  We 
were  now  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  Seff&rieh  is  situated. 
Here  were  fragments  of  columns  and  sculptured  entablatures 
built  into  the  walls  of  the  fields  along  the  road  ;  and  also  a  num- 
ber of  sarcophagi  sunk  in  the  rocks.  At  9.30  we  reached  the 
village,  a  collection  of  mean  and  miserable  houses,  lying  on  the 
southwest  declivity  of  the  hill,  not  far  below  the  ancient  tower 
that  crowns  the  summit.  In  the  open  place,  as  we  rode  up,  lay 
a  large  double  column  ;  which  probably  once  belonged  to  the 
early  cathedral  Just  east  of  it  are  the  remains  of  the  Gothic 
church,  often  mentioned  by  travellers  as  marking  the  house  of 
Joachim  and  Anna,  the  reputed  parents  of  the  Virgin.  The 
high  arch  of  the  middle  aisle,  and  the  lower  ones  of  the  side 
aisles,  are  still  standing  ;   but  the  eastern  end  appears  to  have 

1  Joa.  VH.  41,  fUym  weft/or,  to  f  fceVoi-  travellers,  to  examine  this  Tell  more  par- 

0fr-  *A**xft  ooVir  Srofim,  roiry.     Com  p.  ticularly,  in  reference  to  this  very  ques- 

ff  45,  68.  B.  J.  I.  4.  2.     Ant.  ia  12.  4.  tion. 

— The  phrase  /toys  motor  in  Joeephut  is  4  Gr.  *Aoi»x^«  'Af*xf*>    'A<r«x4t  the 

nsoally  applied  to  the  great  plain  of  £s-  latter  in  a  few  manuscripts ;  Roland  Pa- 

draeJoo  ;  ao  Ant  5.  1.  22.   ib.  8.  2.  8.  etc  best.  p.  C05.      Suidas  has  a  form  *Aowx<p, 

But  ben  the  context  definitely  limits  it  to  which  Reland  regards  as  a  mere  error;  p. 

d-Bftttanf;  and  Josephus  himself  likewise  606.     But  E.  G.  Schnltz  adopts  it,  and 

emptors  the  same  epithet  (ji4ya  T*8fer)  in  compares  with  it  the  name  el-'Ozeir ;  and 

speaking  of  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  around  thus  assumes  the  identity  of  that  village 

Jericho ;  B.  J.  4.  S.  2.  Zeitschr.  d.  morg.  with  Asochis.     This  is  rightly  rejected  by 

GeselL  III  p.  59.  Gross ;  and  is  but  one  of  the  many  in- 

*  The  Jewish  legates  went  from  Seppho-  stances  of  haste  and  rashness  exhibited  by 

lis  to  Asochio,    and  thence  to  Gabara;  Schnltz,   in    his    comparison  of    names; 

Jos.  Vit,  f  45.  Zeitschr.  A  morg.  Geo.  IIL  pp.  52,  62. 

1  It  wfll  be  worth  the  attention  of  future 
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been  wholly  destroyed  ;  and  is  now  built  up  by  a  common  mod- 
ern wall,  like  those  of  the  houses  around.1 

The  tower  or  fortress  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  of  ancient 
date.  It  is  a  square  of  about  fifteen  paces  (say  50  feet)  on  each 
side.  The  lower  courses  of  stones  all  around  it  are  regularly 
bevelled  ;  and  most  of  them  are  dressed  smooth.  One  stone  on 
the  east  side  is  six  feet  long  by  three  high  ;  and  there  are  othere 
nearly  as  large  upon  the  south  side.  Here,  on  the  south  side, 
the  traces  of  antiquity  are  the  most  extensive  ;  and  yet  the 
fragment  of  a  column  is  built  in  crosswise  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  wall  On  the  south,  too,  is  a  later  portal,  with  a  Gothic 
arch.  The  corners  of«the  tower,  for  several  courses  at  the  bottom, 
are  square  ;  but  higher  up  are  rounded  off. 

The  historical  notices  of  Seff&rieh,  once  the  strongest  place 
of  all  Galilee,  have  been  given  in  a  former  volume ;  and  I  deem 
it  unnecessary  to  add  anything  further  here.1 

We  could  here  look  out  over  the  plain  of  Tu'r&n  and  Kefr 
Kenna  ;  and  could  see  the  course  of  the  Wady  by  which  it  is 
drained  into  el-BQttau£  The  whole  tract  immediately  around 
Beffftrieh  appears  to  be  drained  off  in  the  same  direction.1 

We  did  not  visit  the  great  fountain  of  Seffftrieh,  about 
half  an  hour  distant  on  the  way  to  Nazareth,  and  celebrated  in 
the  history  of  the  crusades.4  The  people  of  the  village  get 
their  supply  of  water  from  it ;  and  it  is  copious  enough  to  drive 
eight  pairs  of  millstones  within  a  short  distance.  I  regret  that 
we  did  not  pass  that  way. 

We  left  Scffftrieh  at  9.55  ;  taking  with  us  a  guide,  who  did 
not  "  saddle  "  his  ass,  but  rode  his  beast  without  a  saddle.  We 
passed  down  the  hill  southwest ;  and  then  pursued  a  general 
course  of  S.  80°  W.  At  10.30  we  crossed  Wady  Sefftaieh, 
coming  from  the  great  fountain  on  our  left,  and  here  forming  a 
fine  basin  with  a  stream  flowing  through  it.  The  valley  sweeps 
round  to  the  W.  S.  W.  and  we  followed  along  its  left  side  fiff 
fifteen  minutes;  when  it  turned  W.  N.  W.  the  stream  still 
flowing  in  it.  We  still  kept  along  it  among  fine  fields  of  grain 
till  11  o'clock  ;  and  then  began  to  diverge  from  it,  rising  along 
the  low  rocky  slope  on  our  left.  This  was  covered  with  shrubs 
of  oak  and  many  fine  oak  trees,  with  rich  pasturage  among 
them  ;  and  such  was  the  character  of  other  hills  and  the  rolling 
region  round  about.     At  11.15,  being  still  near  the  brow  of  the 

1  Maundrell,  Apr.  20th.  Pococke,  IL  i.        •  See  Vol  IL  p.  844  sq.  [ill  201  sq.] 
p.  62.    Hasselqnist,  Reise  p.  177.  Clarke's        ■  Bearings  from  Seflurieh:  Kefr  Mend* 

Travels  in  the  Holy  Land.  4 to.  p.  407  sq.  849  \     Khirbet  Rumeh  23  .     Raimnaneh 

To  judge  from  his  description,  Dr  Clarke  429.  Kurun  Hattin  78".  Tell  el-Bedawiyeh 

most  have  looked  at  these  ruins  with  sau-  835°. 

oer  eyes.    See  also  above,  VoL  II.  p.  846.        *  See  Vol.  II.  p.  845.  [iii.  202.1 
[iii.  208.] 
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▼alley  below,  we  were  opposite  the  valley  or  narrow  plain  coming 
from  Tell  el-Bedawlyeh.  That  Tell  was  in  sight ;  as  also  Tell 
d-Kh&Uad!yeh  in  the  Wady,  more  than  a  mfle  distant  from  us. 
That  valley  is  here  called  Wady  Khulladlyeh.  It  unites  with 
Wady  Sefffcrieh  ;  and  farther  down  the  united  valley  takes  the 
name  of  Wady  Melik  The  village  of  el-Muaheirefeh,  appar- 
ently surrounded  by  a  wall,  was  not  far  distant  on  a  hill  south 
of  the  Wady.1 

We  now  proceeded  across  the  rolling  tract,  covered  with 
oaks  and  fine  pasturage  ;  and  came  at  11.45  to  Beit  Lahm,  the 
Retklekem  of  Zebulun.9  It  is  a  venr  miserable  village  ;  we  saw 
none  more  so  in  all  the  country.  We  could  find  no  trace  of 
antiquity,  except  the  name.  This  occurs  but  once  in  Scripture ; 
it  simply  mentioned  in  the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome ;  and  has  ever  since  been  forgotten.  The  French  in  their 
survey  in  1799  overlooked  the  place ;  and,  although  travellers 
have  often  passed  near  it,  none  has  noticed  it,  except  B.  Joseph 
Bchwan  in  1845.' 

We  here  came  in  view  of  the  two  villages  Semmfinieh  and 
JebAtha,  which  we  had  seen  in  our  former  journey ;  correspond* 
ing  to  the  ancient  Simonias  and  Qabatha.* 

Leaving  Bethlehem  at  12  o'clock,  we  came  at  12.40  to  Jeida, 
also  a  miserable  village,  with  no  traces  of  antiquity.  It  lies 
upon  a  low  swell  running  out  into  the  (treat  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
and  sinking  gradually  to  the  level  of  the  latter.  It  is  on  the 
route  between  Haifa  and  Nazareth  ;  and  has  therefore  sometimes 
been  mentioned  by  travellers.1  We  halted  here  for  lunch ; 
though  we  found  no  shade.  Meantime  a  train  of  baggage- 
annuls,  with  the  baggage  of  a  party  of  French  travellers, 
coming  from  Haifa,  passed  up  the  valley  on  the  northwest  of  the 

We  set  off  again  at  1.35  for  Tell  Shemm&m  in  the  great  plain, 
lying  nearly  in  a  direct  line  towards  Lejjftn.  As  we  advanced, 
we  found  the  plain  ploughed  in  some  parts,  with  much  fine  pas- 
turage ;  but  the  greater  portion  was  lying  waste.    The  soil  here 

i  a  red  sandy  loam,  like  that  of  el-BQttauf.    We  came  at 


>  at  11.45 :  Ten  et-Bedawtjeh        •  E.  *.  by  Sdmbett  TEL  a  f04. 
41*.    TWT#*-Kh&lU4Jj#h37  ,  l*m.    «t-        •  Bearin*t  at  Jeida:    Shaikh  Bwaik 


N.  76'W.  lm.  170*.    Tftb'ftn  SOP.    K6ek*eS17*.    tTa 

19,  IS.  ePAmad   9*.      Theee  kmr  are  <m  the 

•  Deerript.  of  Paleet.  PbiUd.  1MQ,  p.  hill  or  swell  beyood  the  weeteni  raHey.— 

ITi— IW+«^  at  Bart-Lahm:  S*ffuri*h  Zebdeh  &>'•     Semmfaiah  9G\    Jebath* 
SO*.     Semlnieh 


ISO*.     KhoaeMUlSS.  131*.    Beit  Lahm  SO*.    fflraneUlf   185*. 

1S1*.   ZebdehlTS*.    JaMa2ir.  MvMdll  117'.    Tell  eeh-Sbenmam  20S*. 

j  Ttoeik  240*.    Tafl  Kelson  127*.  Tell  el-M ntietUm  179*.  Tell  Kainte  SST. 

r»  eft-'Aaad  9S4\— The  people  of  Be*-  TeU  el-KSab  254*.  Tall  etb-TUreh  106*. 

labaea  mU  there  ware  no  oohunne  at  Um  Tbeae  fire  Telle  an  in,  or  ouuuected  with 

«V*Aaa4.  the  gnat  r1"1- 

•  Bee  Vol  IL  p.  S44.  [«.  SOL] 

y«.iil-io» 
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• 

2.30  to  Tell  esh-Shemmam,  a  hamlet  upon  a  low  Tell  in  the 

?lain,  about  one  third  across  in  the  direction  we  were  travelling, 
'here  is  no  other  village  in  the  vicinity.  "We  encamped  here 
thus  early,  because  there  is  no  inhabited  village  at  or  near  Lenta, 
where  we  could  pitch  our  tent  in  security.  The  people  nere 
probably  have  little  to  do  with  passing  travellers.  We  had  been 
encamped  just  outside  of  the  village  for  half  an  hour,  before  they 
seemed  to  be  aware  of  our  arrival.  First  came  some  of  the 
boys ;  then  all  the  dogs  of  the  village,  with  a  general  bark ; 
and  afterwards  women  and  children,— all  to  stare  at  us.  The 
people  were  civil ;  and  said  they  came  hither  from  Hanrfin. 
Although  the  village  is  so  small,  yet  its  tax  was  said  to  be  farmed 
by  a  man  in  Nazareth  for  10,000  piastres.  The  men  drawn  as  sol- 
diers here,  as  in  most  of  the  villages  along  our  way,  were  said 
to  have  fled.  The  soil  around  this  hamlet  is  black  loam,  and  so 
in  some  other  parts ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  plain  is 
covered  with  a  rich  and  fertile  soil  of  a  reddish  hue.1 

We  were  here  opposite  the  middle  of  Cannel ;  or  rather 
opposite  to  a  spot  somewhat  north  of  the  middle  ;  Tell  Kaimon 
being  almost  directly  west  of  us.  The  course  of  the  mountain 
is  about  from  S.  S.  E.  to  N.  N.  W.  The  river  MukQtta' 
(Kishon)  reaches  its  base  not  far  north  of  Tell  Kaimon ;  and 
then  the  valley  of  that  stream  continues  along  between  the 
mountain  and  the  low  hills  of  Galilee,  to  the  plain  of  'Akka. 
From  the  southern  end  of  the  mountain,  and  along  its  eastern 
base,  comes  down  a  narrower  valley,  Wady  el-Milh,  which  sep- 
arates Carmcl  from  the  lower  rounded  hills,  that  stretch  off 
southeast  as  far  as  to  Lejjtln.  Up  this  valley  lies  the  road  from 
'Akka  to  Ramleh,  on  the  east  of  Cannel ;  it  is  the  proper  east- 
ern pass  of  Cannel,  and  by  it  the  French  army  approached  in 
1799.  The  pass  at  Lejjftn  lies  merely  through  the  hills  ;  it  has 
no  connection  with  Cannel,  and  nowhere  approaches  that  moun- 
tain. The  road  through  Wady  el-Milh  runs  near  Um  ez-ZenAt 
and  Sflbbarln  ;  another  branch  lies  further  east.  Cannel  was 
here  before  us  in  all  its  beauty  ;  sprinkled  over  with  noble  oaks, 
and  rich  in  pasturage.  The  southeastern  hills,  on  the  contrary, 
were  naked,  though  now  green;  presenting  in  their  appearance 
a  strong  contrast  with  the  mountain! 

Tell  Kaimon  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  Wady  el-Milh,  at  its 
mouth  as  it  enters  the  plain  ;  and  is  the  northwestern  termina- 
tion of  the  hills  which  stretch  off  southeast.  The  position  is 
conspicuous  and  important ;  commanding  the  main  pass  from 
the  western  portion  of  Esdraelon  to  the  more  southern  plain. 

1  Bearings  from  Tell  Shemm&m :  Khu-  Tell  KaimAn  267°.  Tell  Kfista  206°.  Sheikh 
n«fial02°.  Jeb4tha89\  Dfthy  111°.  Tell  Bureik  330°.  Tub'un  346J.  KfiakfrSer. 
eth-Thorah  168°.  Tell  el-Mutaellim  168°. 
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• 

The  name  refers  us  at  once  to  the  Cammona  of  Eosebius  and 
Cimana  of  Jerome,  situated  in  the  great  plain,  six  Roman  miles 
north  of  Legio,  on  the  way  to  Ptolemais.1'  This  is  precisely  the 
position  of  Tell  Kainion.  But  a  further  question  arises,  whether 
this  may  not  be  the  site  of  a  still  earlier  city  ?  The  inquiry 
was  started  by  my  companion  when  passing  near  the  Tell  in 
1844,  whether  this  Tell  may  not  represent  the  ancient  Jokneam 
of  Carmel  ?  There  dwelt  one  of  the  Canaanitish  kings  ;  and 
before  it  was  a  river,  which  could  well  be  no  other  than  the 
Kishon.'  The  same  was  also  a  Levitical  city  ;  and  is  farther 
mentioned  as  on  the  west  of  the  great  plain.*  The  position  is 
sufficiently  important  for  the  site  of  a  kingly  city  ;  and,  although 
at  first  view,  there  seems  little  affinity  between  the  names 
Jakmeam  and  KaimAn,  yet  a  little  reflection  will  show,  that  the 
latter  may  well  be  a  corruption  from  the  former.4  I  cannot 
therefore  help  regarding  the  site  of  Jokneam  as  identified ; 
and  that  with  as  much  probability  as  can  be  expected  in  simi- 
lar cases.1 

Wtdnetday,  April  21st. — In  April  1844,  my  companion,  in 
crossing  over  from  Tell  Kaimon  to  Sheikh  Bureik,  had  found 
the  ford  of  the  Mukatta'  so  miry  as  to  be  almost  impassable. 
There  was  therefore  reason  to  fear,  that  we  might  find  difficulty 
in  crossing  the  same  stream  to  day.  The  men  of  the  village 
said  the  ford  on  this  route  was  tolerably  good  ;  but  we  took  with 
us  a  guide  on  horseback,  to  lead  us  to  the  right  spot. 

We  left  Tell  Shemmam  at  7  o'clock  ;  and  had  immediately 
to  crow  a  small  channel  with  water  and  deep  mud,  coming  from 
the  nortlu  Twelve  minutes  later  there  was  another  like  channel 
nearly  dry,  coming  from  the  northeast.  Tabor  came  soon  into 
view ;  and  at  7.25  we  passed  close  to  Tell  eth-Thorah  on  the 
left  hand.  It  is  a  low  isolated  mound  ;  with  marshes  and  several 
small  ponds  of  water  near  it.  At  7.40  we  stopj»ed  for  five 
minutes,  and  took  bearings.4     Only  portions  of  the  plain  wero 

»  Ora^t  art.  r«MN.  Gr.  Kmtifimr4.         ^d  *umftmi,,  *]»  e?rp  .  *l««jre«a>,  «• 

•  Joeh.  21.  34.  I  k.  4,  12.  In  th»  j\>9  }Wof  ^  n*9bnw  u  d|U^  M  in 
feat  paatage  the  Heb.  U  S?^:  Johmnm  ;  z^rm  for  Jtwrt*l ;  the  tenariooa  guttural 
tat  the  referent*  to  it*  pn«ti«m(  a*  on  the  Jf'7'A  »•  retained ;  whilr  th*  Ayin  may 
affoaH*  end  of  the  great  nlain  from  Beth-  wrt\  hare  disappeared  through  the  niediom 
•ft— a.  U  ea  oVrioua,  that  the  Knirl!*h  trana-  of  the  Galilean  dial****,  which  confounded 
hi**  ha**  wit  erru|4ed  to  write  it  Jok-  AUpk%  link,  and  Ayim ;  as*  lightfuot  l^pp. 
awena  ia  their  text,  fol  L  p.  ?3?. 

•  Heh.  S73P:;  ^  which  S9)3^  1  K.  •  Kuarhhuaad  Jerome  refrr  t».?..kneam 
i,  11,  U  probably  a  later  enrrnpfUoL  Kor  fiinpW  a*  a  cttr  U  the  Old  Tcetamaut  near 
L-**t  &*ia«  we  had  in  Sept.  .I««h.  12,  2*i  <'*rmel ;  iu  name  and  kite  acre  thcu  un- 
1«e**  Vat.  *l«««ra*  Alex.    1 1».  1 1    *l««p«V  kiwwn       (hmuast.    art.    Jr<k*m*imt    Gr. 


Vat    »k«*Lt  Ain.     L'|,  34  *1**h  Alex.     'I«««eea>. 

•  Beano 
mftrdeh  37 
on  tot  morth  aide  of  the  plain,  AT .    Tal 


1  hi  4.  12  'Impair  Alex,  mar£    jmmnnn         *  Bearing*  at  7.40:  Kbunriili  75*.  Sem- 
Ynfe        KuwUw    haa    ala»    'U«*e»a>.     mftnieJi  S7\    'Ain  el-Reida,  a  email  Tall 
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under  tillage  ;  and  these  were  covered  with  the  richest  crops  of 
wheat  and  barley.     The  rest  was  mainly  left  to  ran  to  waste, 

S  reducing  for  the  most  part  only  rank  weeds  ;  which  die  and 
ecay,  and  thus  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil    In  some  places 
there  was  white  clover  nearly  or  quite  two  feet  high. 

At  7.50  we  reached  the  river  Muktttta',  winding  through  the 
plain  in  a  deep  and  tolerably  wide  channel,  sunk  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  plain.  It  is  indeed  nothing  more  than 
a  deep  gully  worn  in  the  earth  by  the  action  of  a  torrent.  The 
stream  was  not  large  ;  the  water  scarcely  reaching  the  fetlocks 
of  our  horses.  It  was  just  here  limpid,  and  flowing  over  a  bed 
of  fine  gravel ;  but  a  little  further  above  there  were  standing 
pools  and  mud.  The  gravel  here,  the  guide  said,  was  only  a  few 
inches  in  thickness  ;  and,  in  the  rainy  season,  the  stream  oould 
not  be  crossed  at  this  spot.  We  had  been  told  at  Tell  Shem- 
mftm,  that  the  horses  would  sink  perhaps  up  to  their  bellies ; 
and  we  now  rejoiced  greatly  at  our  easy  passage. 

The  plain  continued  of  the  same  general  character  on  the 
south  of  the  stream.  At  a  distance  on  our  right  we  oould  see 
the  tents  of  nomadic  Arabs,  and  the  men  ploughing  in  the 
fields.  The  Arabs  Turkm&n  are  permitted  to  encamp  here, 
and  pasture  their  flocks  and  till  the  ground  ;  but  only  on  the 
south  of  the  MukOtta'.  Here  also  were  occasional  fountains, 
forming  small  ponds  and  marshes.  At  8.15  we  crossed  a  small 
stream  of  water  coming  from  the  southwest ;  and  three  minutes 
later  there  was  another  similar  channel,  now  dry,  coming  from 
the  south  ;  these  have  their  sources  doubtless  at  some  of  the  many 
fountains  scattered  along  the  base  of  the  hills.  In  a  depression 
of  rich  black  mould  we  passed  quite  a  large  field  of  onions ; 
which  a  man  was  watching.  As  we  advanced,  the  plain  rose 
gradually  and  gently  towards  the  southern  hills.  At  8.50  we 
reached  el-Mensy,  a  ruined  village  on  the  road  from  Haifa  to 
N&bulus,  which  passes  along  near  the  hills.  Here  was  a  ceme- 
tery ;  and  just  by  a  pretty  fountain  on  the  left,  from  which  a 
rill  went  off  into  the  plain. 

Tell  el-Mutsellim  was  now  just  before  us  on  the  right ;  and 
turning  off  to  it,  we  reached  the  top  at  9  o'clock.  The  line  of 
hills,  which  beginning  at  Carmel  thus  far  skirts  the  plain,  here 
makes  an  offset  towards  the  southwest ;  and  then  runs  on  again 
as  a  tract  of  lower  hills,  to  Jenln  or  beyond.  In  front  of  this 
offset  a  low  ridge  extends  out  for  some  distance,  leaving  a  nook 
behind  it,  in  which  are  the  remains  of  Lejjtin.  This  ridge  is 
merely  the  projecting  southeast  corner  of  the  line  of  hills.   In  front 

eth-Shemm&m  841°.  Tell  el-Mutsel-  rains  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  plain : 
Urn  178°.  Urn  ez-Zenat,  on  a  southern  el-Kireh  278°.  Abu  Zuraih  260°.  Kuleilah 
spur  of  Carmel,  275°.— The  following  are    226°.    el-Mens?  178°. 
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of  it,  U3&T  its  termination  stands  Toll  el-Mutsellim.  This  Tell 
is  quite  regular  in  its  form  ;  with  a  flat  summit,  containing  four 
or  five  acres,  now  covered  with  a  fine  crop  of  wheat.  On  its 
northwest  quarter  are  two  fountains. 

The  prospect  from  the  Tell  is  a  noble  one  ;  embracing  the 
whole  of  the  glorious  plain  ;  than  which  there  is  not  a  richer 
upon  earth.  It  was  now  extensively  covered  with  fields  of 
grain  ;  with  many  tracts  of  grans,  like  meadows  ;  but  still,  a 
large  portion  of  it  was  overrun  with  weeds.  Zertn  (Jesreel)  was 
distinctly  in  view,  bearing  S.  74°  E.  Looking  in  the  direction 
of  Iks&l,  we  could  jmroeive,  that  a  low  swell  runs  through  the 
plain  in  that  direction  ;  through  which  the  Mflkutta'  and  all  the 
waters  running  to  it  must  fiud  a  channel ;  while  it  would  seem 
to  form  the  water-shed  near  F&lch,  to  turn  the  waters  in  that 
neighbourhood  towards  the  valley  of  Jesreel  and  the  Jordan. 
Nearly  in  the  south,  a  little  village,  Zelafeh,  was  perhaps  a  mile 
mod  a  half  distant ;  and  also,  more  to  the  left,  the  Tell  on  the 
southeast  side  of  which  stands  Ta'annuk,  the  Taanach  of  Scrip- 
ture. As  we  stood  upon  the  noble  Tell,  with  the  wide  plain 
and  Taanach  thus  before  us,  we  could  not  but  feel,  that  here 
had  been  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  of  Deborah  and  Barak, 
'°in  Taanach  by  the  waters  of  Mcgiddo."1  A  city  situated 
either  on  the  Tell,  or  on  the  ridge  behind  it,  would  naturally 
give  its  name  to  the  adjacent  plain  and  waters ;  as  we  know 
was  the  case  with  Mcgiddo  and  Legio.1 

The  Tell  would  indeed  present  a  splendid  site  for  a  city ; 
but  there  is  no  trace,  of  any  kind,  to  show  that  a  city  ever  stood 
ther»\     L<*gio%  as  we  shall  see,  was  situated  on  a  different  spot.1 

We  left  Tell  el-Mutsellim  at  9.15  ;  and,  descending  on  the 
•outheast  Bide,  passed  around  the  end  of  the  ridge,  on  a  course 
about  8.  W.  by  8.  and  came  at  9.30,  to  a  very  old  bridge  over 
the  stream  of  LejjAn.  Hen*,  on  the  higher  southern  bank,  are 
the  ruins  of  the  large  Khan  of  Lcjjftn  ;  which  in  Mauudrell's  day 
was  still  in  good  repair.'  The  great  road  from  Huinleh  issues 
fnin  the  mouth  <»i  a  valley  in  this  nook,  and  immediately 
divide*  ;  one  branch,  going  to  Nazareth,  passes  down  by  the 
Khun  and  bridge  ;  the  other,  leading  to  Tabor  and  Damascus, 
lie*  aUmt  forty  rods  east  of  the  Khan.  The  stream  comes  down 
from  tin*  southwest  by  a  winding  course  ;  and  passes  olV  towards 

•  J*V  4.  19.  taken  in  1*44  :  Jonln  14.V.     Wmr  US'. 

•  .lot*  y  19.   2<'hr.  S.*,,  22.     fc-Wl     el-Mi-tuy  JIM  .     K«uk«b  M\ 

FalMf  pp  N71.  W.1.  *  Mramfoll.    Mirrh    22ml  —  Itrftrifijp 

•  B«ri  -.*•     faun     Trll     el-MaWllim  :  frwro  tb*  Klua  «f  I^ydn  :  /rUfrh  S.   I  A' 
5hr  kh    Bar.  .k   Ml  .      Sfimiiunirh   |t»  .  K.  Ifm.     Mr  Wnln.il,  in   1^41'.   hiu  th« 
U« '«       iMhr  «1  .  Z-rln  |in;  .  T«'»n-  f  ►U.»iii* :  Z-Ufrh  S.  7    K.     SJira  S  1*2* 
»a#  l«»  .      ktiu:*riti»  1*  .     Jrlitb*  JO  .  II     Zertii  S.  77    L.     Tabor  N.  C3    E. 
—The  fuUo«iii|r  Bdlitiuoal  b— ringi  ten 
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the  northeast  into  the  plain  ;  running  here  along  the  southwest- 
ern base  of  the  projecting  ridge  above  described.  This  stream, 
though  now  not  very  full,  is  much  the  largest  which  enters  the 
plain  on  this  side  ;  and  is  the  principal  arm  of  the  Mukfltta'  in 
connection  with  the  plain.  It  was  still  sufficient  to  drive  two 
or  three  mills  ;  one  of  which  is  under  the  bridge.  On  the  south- 
eastern bank,  just  by  the  water,  is  a  ruin  of  some  size  ;  possibly 
that  of  a  larger  mill 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  Legio  are  not  extensive.  Maun- 
drell  speaks  of  them  as  "  an  old  village/'1  They  lie  mainly  on  the 
eminence  north  of  the  stream.  "  Among  the  rubbish  are  the 
foundations  of  two  or  three  buildings,  with  limestone  columns 
mostly  worn  away  ;  and  another  with  eight  or  ten  polished 
granite  columns  still  remaining,  and  others  of  limestone  among 
them/'  In  the  foundations  of  the  ruin  at  the  brook  are  two 
marble  columns  with  Corinthian  capitals,  and  several  of  granite, 
all  mingled  indiscriminately.'  We  noticed  also  a  column  stand- 
ing before  the  door  of  a  mill  All  these  circumstances  with  the 
name  Lejjfin,  serve  to  fix  this  spot  indubitably,  as  that  of  the 
ancient  Legio. 

In  a  former  volume,  I  have  set  forth  the  grounds  for  assum- 
ing the  identity  of  Legio  with  the  more  ancient  Mtgiddo  of  the 
Old  Testament.'  Our  visit  only  strengthened  this  conviction  ; 
and  I  have  here  nothing  more  to  add  ;  except  the  fact,  that  the 
same  identity  was  held  to  by  B.  Parchi,  the  cotemporary  of 
Abulfeda,  as  early  as  A.  D.  1322/  Another  hypothesis  has  since 
been  brought  forward,  namely,  that  Legio  represented,  not 
Megiddo,  but  Maximianopolis  ;  which  latter  is  twice  mentioned 
by  Jerome,  as  a  later  name  for  the  earlier  Hadadrimmon* 
The  reasons  assigned  by  Baumer  for  this  hypothesis  I  have  at- 
tempted to  meet  m  another  place/  His  main  reason,  however, 
depending  on  the  supposition,  that  the  ancient  Roman  road  from 
Oessarea  to  Jezreel  passed  by  way  of  Lejjfai,  is  without  founda- 
tion ;  as  we  shall  see,  a  little  further  on/  Maximianopolis 
most  probably  lay  somewhat  further  south  ;  and  perhaps  more 
in  the  plain/ 

There  were  quite  a  number  of  men  ploughing  in  the  adjacent 
fields  ;  and  others  at  work  or  lounging  in  the  mills  ;  but  we 

1  Maandrall,  March  22nd.  that  the  Romans  should  give  to  one  and 

*  Rev.  S.  Wolcott,  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,    the   same   ancient  place,  Hadadrimmon, 
1848,  p.  77.  and  at  the  same  time,  the  two  later  inde- 

'  See  VoL  IL  pp.  828-830.  [lit  pp.  1 77-  pendent  names,  Legio  and  JfaximumopolU. 

180.1  Probably  no  similar  instance  exists. 

4  See  in  Asher*s  BenJ.  of  Tod.  II.  p.  433.  *  Zeoh.  12,  11,  "  Hadadrimmon  in  the 

*  Raomer's  Palfistina,  p.  402,  3d  edit  valley  of    Megiddo."      Hieron.    in    loo. 
oomp.  Reland,  p.  891.  "  Hodie  vocatur  Maximianopolis  in  campo 

*  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Feb.  1844,  p.  220.    Mageddon."    Lejjun  is  not  in  the  plain, 
1  It  certainly  it  not  probable  in  itself;    but  on  the  hills. 
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tried  in  vain  to  obtain  one  of  them  as  a  guide.  We  left  the 
bridge  at  10.20  ;  and  took  the  great  Damascus  road  towards 
Bamleh.  Passing  out  of  the  nook,  it  follows  up  a  narrow  wind* 
ing  valley  among  rounded  naked  hills,  about  8.  W.  by  8.  We 
came  out  at  10.45  at  the  top  of  this  valley  on  a  ridge  ;  and  at 
once  descended  steeply  into  another  valley  coming  down  before 
ns  in  the  like  direction  (from  the  S.  W.  by  8.)  and  bending  round 
here  to  the  east  to  reach  the  great  plain.  We  were  at  the  bot- 
tom at  10.55.  A  small  brook  was  flowing  along  the  Taller  and 
to  the  plain,  not  half  as  large  as  that  at  Lenta.  A  road  also, 
coming  down  before  us,  here  went  off  eastwards  along  the  same 
valley  to  SAlim  and  the  plain,  a  part  of  which  was  visible. 

Here,  of  course,  was  the  natural  fork  of  the  ancient  road 
from  CsMaiea  to  Jesreel ;  leaving  Legio  half  an  hour  on  the 
left  hand.  The  road  to  Tabor  and  Nazareth  naturally  continued 
on  till  it  divided  near  LejjAn  ;  but  to  a  person  going  to  Jexreel 
this  fork  dowb  the  valley  would  save  a  considerable  circuit,  as 
well  as  the  steep  and  difficult  hill,  which  we  had  just  descended. 
In  all  probability  therefore,  Maiimianopolia  lay  upon  this  road, 
near  the  borders  of  the  great  plain  ;  and  not  at  Lejjtin.  In 
that  case,  this  valley  in  which  we  now  were,  might  well  lower 
down  be  the  valley  of  Hadadrimmon.1 

We  followed  up  this  valley  for  five  minutes  ;  when  it  and 
the  brook  bent  off,  and  came  from  a  northwesterly  direction. 
We  crossed  the  stream,  and  proceeded  up  a  side  valley  on  the 
same  course,  about  8.  W.  by  8.  At  11.15  a  miserable  hamlet 
was  on  our  right,  called  Mushmush.  We  came  to  the  top  of 
the  pass  at  11.30  ;  where  the  road  at  once  descends  into  the 
head  of  another  valley  with  wooded  sides,  running  down  in  the 
opposite  or  rather  a  more  westerly  direction,  to  the  great  plain 
along  the  coast. 

As  this  has  been  for  many  ages  a  great  military  and  caravan 
road,  we  expected  at  every  moment  to  find  traces  of  an  ancient 
pavement ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  appeared.  It  is  however  not 
infrequent,  where  the  road  passes 'over  fiat  limestone  rocks  lying 
even  with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  that  the  seamy  nature  of 
the  rock  presents  at  first  view  the  appearance  of  a  pavement ; 
and  it  sometimes  requires  a  close  scrutiny  to  distinguish  between 
the  two.  Such  appearances  we  found  here,  and  often  elsewhere  ; 
and  by  these  travellers  have  probably  sometimes  been  misled.' 

Five  minutes  below  the  top  of  the  pass  on  the  other  side  is 


1  Vt«p^  1 1 K  teen  oo  men  indent  road,  any  am 

•  Vn»   WOirnbruch,  In  traTanin*  tbit  oonrlrea.      Sm  MaamChabar.  d«r   (feogr. 

na4,  tprakt  «.f  rwhinjc  *****  •M^jjan  <»".  Berlin,  N.  Full*.  I.  p  X3&      Pmkmcfc 

•fan*  ••  Via   Roman*'  inn  good  ataia  of  pp.  125-1*1.     Knai*a*ar,  Vol  IIL  p.  MS 
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the  mouth  of  a  lateral  valley  on  the  left,  coming  down  nearly 
from  the  south.  We  entered  and  followed  this  up  to  its  head  in 
a  pretty  and  well  cultivated  basin  among  the  hills.  On  the 
steep  declivity  and  ridge  above  it  in  the  southwest,  is  situated 
the  large  village  Um  el-Fahm  ;  to  which  we  came  at  12  o'clock 
The  ridge  is  narrow  ;  and  south  of  it  a  deep  valley  runs  out  to 
the  western  plain.  The  side  valley  which  we  had  ascended,  is 
likewise  separated  from  the  valley  we  left  only  by  a  ridge  ;  on 
the  southern  end  of  this  latter  is  the  village.  It  thus  overlooks 
the  whole  country  towards  the  west ;  with  a  fine  prospect  of 
the  plain  and  sea,  and  also  of  Carmel ;  with  glimpses  of  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  a  view  of  Tabor  and  Little  Hermon 
DeyoncL  There  was,  however,  a  haze  in  the  atmosphere,  which 
prevented  us  from  distinguishing  the  villages  in  the  plain.1    - 

There  were  said  to  be  in  Um  el-Fahm  twenty  or  thirty  fami- 
lies of  Christians  ;  some  said  more.  Outside  of  the  village,  near 
the  western  brow,  was  a  cemetery.  Here  too  w&  a  threshing- 
sledge  ;  in  form  like  the  stone-sledge  of  New  England ;  made  of 
three  planks,  each  a  foot  wide  ;  with  holes  thickly  bored  in  the 
bottom,  into  which  were  driven  projecting  bits  of  black  volcanic 
stone.  The  village  belongs  to  the  government  of  Jenin.  They 
had  hitherto  paid  their  taxes  at  so  much  a  head  ;  but  the  gov- 
ernor had  recently  taken  an  account  of  their  land,  horses,  and 
stock ;  with  the  purpose,  as  was  supposed,  of  exacting  the 
tithe.  Twenty-five  men  had  been  taken  as  soldiers  under  the 
conscription. 

Having  obtained  a  guide  with  some  difficulty,  we  left  Um 
el-Fahm  for  Ya'bud,  at  1  o'clock,  after  passing  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  village.  It  was  our  general  purpose,  to 
keep  along  on  the  western  part  of  the  hills  of  Samaria,  either 
above  or  below  the  brow,  as  the  case  might  be  ;  and  holding 
ourselves  ready  to  turn  aside  to  any  place,  to  which  a  visit  might 
seem  desirable  ;  especially  to  N&bulus.  We  made  a  large  circuit 
towards  the  east,  in  order  to  pass  round  the  broad  head  of  the 
Wady,  that  runs  down  west  on  the  south  of  the  village  ;  and 
then  roBe  along  its  southern  side  to  higher  ground  ;  where  Um 
el-Fahm  was  still  in  view,  and  we  saw  also  KQbfttieh  at  a  dis- 
tance at  the  foot  of  a  line  of  hills.9  We  now  descended  again 
slightly  into  a  basin,  on  a  general  course  S.  S.  E.,  and  then  rose 
along  a  gradual  acclivity.  At  1.55  we  came  out  upon  the  top 
of  a  flat  rocky  ridge,  and  kept  along  it  to  the  right ;  in  order 
to  pass  around  the  broad  head  of  a  Wady  running  down  north- 
easterly to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 

1  Bearing*  a*  Um  el-Fahm  :    es-Sin-  *  Bearings  at  1.20 :  Um  el-Fahm  N.  6* 

dlanehm*     Um  ex  Zenat  886°.    Tabor       W.  Kftbadeh  152°.    el-YamAn  180°. 
65°.    Dtihj63°. 
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At  we  reached  the  southern  ride  of  this  head  or  basin,  we 
found  ourselves  upon  the  water-shed  between  the  two  great 
plaint,  Esdraelon  in  the  northeast,  and  that  along  the  coast  in 
the  west ;  with  valleys  running  down  to  each,  and  varying  views 
of  both.  The  rocky  hills  and  tracts,  over  which  our  road  led, 
were  sparsely  covered  with  stunted  trees,  chiefly  oaks.  At  2.20 
we  came  upon  the  brow  of  a  somewhat  lower  tract ;  from  which 
we  saw  Ya'bud  (S.  20°  E.)  and  had  a  view  towards  the  southeast 
into  the  interior  of  Samaria.  The  hills  in  this  direction  seemed 
to  rise  higher,  and  were  like  mountains  ;  those  around  Nibulus 
forming  the  highest  nucleus.  Descending  gradually  we  now 
ciossrd  the  large  basin  or  lower  table  land  above  mentioned ; 
which  is  drained  by  a  short  Wady  towards  the  western  plain. 
At  2.50  we  came  out  upon  its  eastern  brow  ;  and  were  in  sight 
of  'Arrtbeh  and  Ya'bud.1  The  latter  was  beyond  a  valley,  upon 
a  ridge  running  from  east  to  west  Descending  into  the  head  of 
this  valley,  we  reached  Ya'bud,  high  on  the  opposite  side,  at  3£ 
o'clock. 

The  ridge,  on  the  northeastcrnpart  of  which  Ya'bud  is  sit- 
uated, rises  to  a  higher  point  or  Tell  further  in  the  southwest, 
about  half  a  mile  distant ;  and  soon  after  rinks  down  to  the 
level  of  the  plain.  On  the  north  is  the  valley  running  down 
west,  the  head  of  which  we  had  just  crossed.  Towards  the 
northeast,  east,  and  southeast,  the  village  looks  down  upon 
another  of  those  beautiful  plains,  of  wliich  we  had  now  seen  so 
many.  Across  this  plain,  about  E.  S.  E.  in  an  offset  running 
up  among  the  hills,  lies  Kflb&tieh.     At  the  northern  end  of  the 

£Uin,  nearly  west  from  Jenln,  is  the  village  of  BOrkln  ;  and 
alf  an  hour  west  of  Bflrkin,  in  an  offset  or  valley  among  the  hills, 
is  Kefr  Kftd,  the  aucient  Cavarcotla*  Not  far  distaut  from  it 
in  the  plaiu  is  a  well,  called  Bir  Hasan,  which  is  the  well  of 
Kefr  KiVl.  This  fine  plain  sween*  around  the  hill  on  which 
Ya'bud  lies,  towards  the  8.  8.  W.  and  is  drained  off  in  that 
direction  by  a  valley,  called  at  first  Wady  el-Wesa',  and  further 
down  Abu  NAr.  Mouth  of  this  plain  is  another  ridge  or  line  of 
hills,  lying  between  it  and  the  narrower  valley  north  of  Fen- 
dekfimieh.  On  one  of  these  southern  hills,  overlooking  the 
northern  plain,  is  'Arr&beh,  not  here  visible  ;  but  it  sometimes 
gives  its  name  to  the  plain  ;  as  does  also  Ya'bud.  Another 
of  the  same  hills,  further  west,  was  }>ointed  out  to  us  as  that  of 
Fahmeh,  which  is  situated  ou  its  southern  declivity,  and  was 
not  here  in  view.  The  Wady  Abu  Nar,  and  the  Wady  Mussin, 
the  latter  coming  from  towards  FendektLmieh,  were  said  to  uuite 

•  IWoHn**    it  !Mi    ,Arr»beh    1M\     iu  pmition.  we  &  Wolrott  in  Bibuoth.  St* 
YO-4  I  mi.  lS4S.pi  76. 

1  Sm  V.4.  IL  p.  117.  [fii.  1ML]    For 
Vol.  III.— 11 
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after  reaching  the  great  western  plain  ;  and  then  to  ran  to  the 
sea  between  the  bay  of  Abu  Zabftrah  and  Ctesaiea*  This  ao- 
count  seemed,  however,  to  rest  upon  report,  rather  than  on  per- 
sonal knowledge. 

But  what  most  interested  us  in  connection  with  this  fine 
plain,  was  a  green  and  well-marked  Tell  in  its  southeastern 
part  (3.  55°  E.)  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  bearing 
the  name  of  Doth&n.  At  the  southern  foot  of  the  Tell  is  a 
fountain  called  el-Hdflreh.  Here  then  was  the  ancient  and  long- 
sought  Dothain  or  Dothan,  where  the  sons  of  Jacob  were  pas- 
turing their  father's  flocks,  when  they  sold  their  brother  Joseph 
to  the  Ishmaelites  of  Midian,  passing  by  on  their  way  to  Egypt1 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  it  rightly  at  twelve  Roman  males 
north  of  the  city  of  Samaria.'  Just  in  that  very  situation,  the 
name  thus  still  exists  in  the  mouths  of  the  common  people ; 
although  overlooked  by  all  modern  travellers,  as  not  being  on 
any  usual  road  ;  and  especially  by  the  crusaders,  who  thought 
they  found  Dothan  at  the  Kh&n  Jubb  Yueuf,  southeast  of 
Safed.'    B.  Parchi  notes  it  correctly  in  the  fourteenth  century.4 

We  learned  also  at  Ya'bud,  that  the  great  road  from  Beis&n 
and  Zer'in  (Jezreel)  to  Ramleh  and  Egypt,  still  leads  through 
this  plain  ;  entering  it  on  the  west  of  Jenin,  passing  near  the 
well  of  Kefr  Kud,  and  bending  southwestwaids  around  the  hill 
of  Ya'bud  to  the  great  western  plain.  It  is  easy  to  see,  there- 
fore, that  the  Midianites  to  whom  Joseph  was  sold,  coming  from 
Gilead,5  had  crossed  the  Jordan  near  Beis&n ;  and  were  pro- 
ceeding to  Egypt  along  the  ordinary  road.  It  could  not  have 
been  difficult  for  Joseph's  brethren  to  find  an  empty  cistern,  in 
which  to  secure  him.s  Ancient  cisterns  are  very  common,  even 
now,  along  the  roads  and  elsewhere  ;  and  many  villages  are 
supplied  only  with  rain  water. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  of  Joseph's  brethren,  that  they 
were  evidently  well  acquainted  with  the  best  tracts  of  pasturage. 
They  had  fed  their  flocks  for  a  time  in  the  plain  of  the  MOkhna 
by  Shechem  (N&bulus)  ;  and  had  afterwards  repaired  to  the  still 
richer  pasturage  here  around  Dothan.7 

The  Peutinger  Tables  mark  a  military  road  from  Ceesarea  by 
Caparcotia  to  Scythopolis.  As  Kefr  Kud  is  not  far  north  of 
Ya'bud,  it  would  seem  not  impossible,  that  this  road  passed  near 
the  latter  place  and  so  along  the  plain  ;  while  beyond  Kefr  KM 
it  led  directly  over  the  mountains  of  Gilboa  to  Beis&n  ;  or  else 

1  Gen.  S7,  17-36.    2  K.  6,  18.    Men-  434.— We  learned  afterwardtrVom  Mr  Van 

fioned  alto  in  the  book  of  Judith,  3,  9.   4,  de  Velde,  that  he  too  had  unexpectedly 

6.    7,  8.  18.  lighted  upon  Dothan  a  few  dayt  earlier. 

*  Onomast  art  Dothmm.  *  Gen.  87,  26. 

»  See  Vol  II.  p.  419.  [iii.  p.  81G  m.]  •  Gen.  87,  24. 

4  See  in  Albert  Benj.  of  Tudela,  U.  p.  *  Gen.  87,  12-17. 
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i  a  detour  by  way  of  Zerfn.  At  any  rate,  this  route  most 
bare  been  more  circuitous  than  the  one  further  north,  by  way  of* 
Maximianopolis  and  JeereeL1 

Yatmd  is  a  large  Tillage  ;  but  now  contained  only  five  or  six 
families  of  Christians.  The  rest  are  Muslims,  divided  into  two 
hostile  parties,  occupying  different  quarters  of  the  village  ;  one 
called  the  'Abd  el-HAdy,  and  the  other  Beni  TfikAn.  We  had 
pitched  our  tent  on  the  east  of  the  village,  near  the  quarter  of 
the  latter.  They  received  us  very  kindly ;  and  several  of  their 
*  chief  men  spent  the  evening  in  our  tent  These  two  parties  divide 
the  whole  district ;  the  latter  (Beni  Tfik&n)  embracing,  as  they 
said,  all  the  old  families,  viz.  Tfik&n,  Jerftr,  BerkSmy,  and 
Jemlny.  Up  to  the  last  summer  they  were  often  at  war  with 
each  other ;  and  indeed  the  district  of  N&bulus  has  long  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  disorderly  and  unsafe  region  in  the 
whole  country.  But  last  year  Muhammed  Pasha  seized  no  less 
than  eight  of  their  leaders,  and  sent  them  to  Constantinople  ; 
whence  they  were  banished  to  Trebizond.  At  present,  Mahmtkd 
'Abd  el-HAdy  is  governor  at  N&bulus.  A  short  time  since,  a 
somber  of  the  opposite  party  went  to  Beirftt,  as  a  delegation,  to 
complain  of  his  oppressions.  He  however  anticipated  them,  by 
transmitting  a  bribe  of  40,000  piastres.  On  their  arrival,  they 
were  thrown  into  prison  for  twentv-five  days  ;  and  were  then 
lent  back  with  the  assurance,  that  iiahmtid  himself  would  ex- 
amine into  their  complaints. 

Thursday,  April  22nd— We  took  a  guide  for  'Attll ;  and 
rode  first  to  the  Tell  fifteen  minutes  W.  8.  W.  of  Ya'bud, 
where  we  had  a  wide  view  towards  the  .west.'  Leaving  the  Tell 
at  7.30,  we  descended  in  the  same  direction,  about  W.  S.  W. 
in  order  to  fall  into  the  Ramleh  road.  After  twenty  minutes,  we 
were  at  the  bottom,  in  a  shallow  Wady,  or  narrow  plain,  coming 
down  from  the  left  ;  but  not  connected  with  the  larger  eastern 
plain.  The  Wady  Wesa\  which  drains  the  latter,  lies  further 
snath,  behind  a  ridge  ;  making  with  its  continuation,  Wady  Abu 
X4r,  a  large  bend  towards  the  south,  which  the  Ramleh  road 
does  not  follow  down.  The  shallow  Wady,  which  we  here 
crossed,  unites  with  that  on  the  north  of  Ya'bud  ;  and  ho  passes 
off  northwesterly  to  the  great  pbiin.  It  may  perhaps  have  been 
the  track  of  the  ancient  roatl  from  desarea  above  mentioned. 

Our  path  now  led  across  an  uneven  tract  of  tilled  ground  ; 
hereabouts  we  stnick  the  Ramleh  ]»ath.     We  were  thus 


•  X**  4fimmwm  jchva  in  the  Ptotingivr  reelV.  10;  In  SrjrtbopolU,   12;  in  all  89 

Taaift*  mtm:  Fnmi  (Vwm  to  Captreufia  R  mile*  p.  5M4^ 

SS  Kmdm  tullrt ;  to  S-TthflfM»liit  34  ;  in         *  Rearing*  fprni  the  Tell   nmr  Y«*bod : 

ai  A  J  K.  miW.,— Tb*  lun    Him*   *▼<«  IWrta  30tf\    ZeWrh  Sill".  1}  m.    KccMn 

an  i*«  other  rtmte :   Krota  l>«aMti>  Mat-  2.V1  .     NeiVh  241  .     Saida  SIS'.     Z#iU 

■Mav^olU  17  R  aila«;  to  Su*4ala  (Jaa-  244*.     Hill  of  Pahs*  172'. 
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upon  the  very  road,  by  which  Joseph  was  carried  down  to  Egypt 
At  8.15  we  came  upon  open  ground,  affording  views  or  the 
western  plain,  still  far  below  us.  At  8.30  we  were  on  a  rocky 
brow  ; l  and  began  to  descend  gradually  along  a  broad  shallow 
rocky  Wady  or  basin.  The  village  ofFer&sln  was  close  on  our  right 
at  8.50,  on  a  rocky  Tell.  A  few  minutes  later  the  Wady  became 
narrower,  and  turned  more  northwest  towards  the  plain.  We 
rose  from  it  towards  the  left  ;  and  at  9.05  were  on  the  low  ridge 
between  it  and  the  next  valley.  Our  road  thus  far  had  lain 
chiefly  among  inconsiderable  and  inarable  hills.  'Attll  here  ' 
came  in  sight,  bearing  8.  25°  W.  We  turned  in  that  direc- 
tion ;*  and  descending  gradually  came  at  9.40  to  Wady  Abu 
N&r,  the  outlet  of  the  plain  of  'Arr&beh,  with  a  deep  water- 
bed.1  •  It  here  takes  this  name  from  a  Wely  on  a  hill  upon  the 
right.  It  comes  down  on  the  north  of  Nezleh ;  and  passee  off  as 
a  broad  fertile  valley,  on  the  north  of  Jett  and  south  of  the 
two  B&kahs,  to  the  western  plain. 

We  now  rose  along  the  somewhat  higher  ground  on  the  left 
of  the  valley  ;  and  kept  along  towards  Zeita.  At  10  o'clock  we 
left  the  Ramleh  road,  which  proceeds  by  way  of  Zeita ;  and 
turned  directly  south  towards  'Attil.4 

We  were  now  nearly  or  quite  down  the  mountain ;  and 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  great  plain.  The  region  round  about 
us  was  an  open  rocky  tract  or  Dasin,  with  low  rounded  naked 
hills,  shut  in  from  the  western  plain  by  the  low  broad  rocky 
ridges  in  front,  on  which  the  villages  of  Jett  and  Zeita  are  situ- 
ated ;  the  former  on  a  marked  TelL  All  the  valleys  and 
outlets  which  run  to  the.  great  plain,  have  very  little  descent 
We  crossed  a  fine  level  basin  in  order  to  reach  'Attll ;  the  soil 
was  stony,  but  strong.  We  came  at  10.40  to  that  village, 
situated  on  a  hill  with  plains  on  the  north  and  south.  It  is  a 
considerable  village  ;  and  in  the  street  we  noticed  a  large  frag, 
ment  of  a  double  column.1 

A  horseman  from  Zeita  had  overtaken  us,  and  kept  us  compa- 
ny until  our  roads  parted.  He  was  very  civil,  and  gave  us  a  good 
deal  of  information.  It  appears,  that  the  land  in  the  district  of 
N&bulus  including  the  plains,  is  generally  freehold  ;  and  the 
taxes  are  mainly  paid  in  the  form  of  a  poll  tax. 

From  'Attll  we  now  turned  again  up  the  mountain,  follow- 

1  Bearings  at  8.80:  Ferastn  266°.   B&-  Zeita  287°,  1  m.    Jett  282°,  1*  m.    B4- 

kah.  West,  264°.    Jett  258°.    Zeita  241°.  kah,  Went,  825°.    Bakah,  East,  16°.   Fe- 

Nexleh  282°.     Saida  197°.    Kakon  244°.  raain  52°.     Nesleh    67°.      *EDAr    180°. 

YaTrod,  about  N.  85°  E.  Saida  107°. 

*  Bearing  at  9.25 :  Saida  S.  85°  E.  »  Bearings  from  'Attil :  Deir  el-Ghaeftn 

1  Bearings  at  9.40 :  Jett  S.  76°  W.  1|  170°,  1}  m.   ■Elttr  97°.    Bakah,  East,  1°. 

m.  Zeita  S.  50°  W.  1*  m.  Nedeh  Elm.  Bakah,  West,  888°.  Jett  819°.   Saida  76*. 

4  Bearings  at  10 :  Deir  el-Gh&sun  172°.  Southern  end  of  Camel  8°. 
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fog  the  direct  road  to  N&bulus ;  and  taking  a  guide  fcr  RAmln. 
Leaving  the  village  at  11.15,  we  descended  into  the  southern 
basin,  and  then  entered  a  long  shallow  valley  running  np  on  the 
right  of  Deir  el-OhOsfin  and  its  hilL  A  string  of  ten  camels, 
led  by  donkeys,  was  slowly  climbing  the  hill  to  that  village. 
At  11.50  we  were  at  the  top  of  the  valley ;  Deir  el-Ghustin 
bearing  N.  70°  E.  half  a  mile  distant  The  region  is  fall  of 
olive  trees.  A  valley  comes  down  from  the  south  nearly  to  the 
village,  and  then  sweeps  round  to  the  west  This  we  crossed, 
and  then  rose  upon  sloping  ground  on  our  left.  At  12.05  we 
came  out  upon  the  brow  of  the  deep  Wady  MOssln,  coining 
from  the  plain  of  Fendekfimieh  ;  it  is  said  to  unite  with  Wady 
Abu  N4r  in  the  western  plain  beyond  Jett1  We  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  V*U©7  *t  12.20 ;  and  noticed  its  deep  water- 
channel,  now  dry. — The  road  thus  far  from  'AttU  was  evidently 
very  old  ;  but  we  saw  no  appearance  of  pavement  Whether 
this  was  the  ancient  way  trom  Cesarea  to  Bebaste  may  be 
doubted  ;  since  a  more  feasible  route  exists  from  the  plain  along 
the  great  Wady  Sha'ir,  which  comes  down  from  N&bulus,  and  is 
the  next  valley  south  of  Wady  Mflssln. 

We  now  followed  up  the  latter  valley,  which  is  narrow,  and 
winds  a  good  dcaL  At  12.40  we  were  passing  among  the  olive 
trees  of  Bela',  which  was  on  our  right,  but  not  in  view.  We 
somewhere  lost  the  main  Wady,  that  comes  from  Fendck&raich, 
probably  supposing  it  to  be  a  Bide  Wady  coming  in  on  the  left  ; 
fir  we  now  found  ourselves  passing  up  a  smaller  Wady  with  few 
marks  <if  water ;  and  at  1  o'clock  we  came  out  at  its  head  upon 
the  ridge  between  it  and  Wady  Bha'lr,  coming  from  Nabulus. 
Looking  back  down  the  Wady  we  had  ascended,  its  course  was 
about  N.  70°  W.  Before  us  now  was  the  deep  basin  of  Wady 
Shalr,  full  of  old  olive  trees,  here  too  called  Rumy,  as  in  Gali- 
lee ;•  further  up  was  the  village  of  'Ancbta  in  the  valley  ;  and 
Ramln  beyond  on  a  high  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  Wady.1 

A  very  steep  descent  now  took  us  to  the  bottom  in  twenty 
minutes  ;  and  in  twenty  more  we  came  to  'Anebta,  at  1.40. 
A  ft*w  minutes  before  reaching  the  village,  there  were  two  cis- 
terns by  the  way  side,  filled  with  rain  water  from  the  road,  at 
which  women  were  filling  their  jars.  There  was  now  a  small 
brook  in  the  valley,  which  seemed  just  about  to  dry  up,  and 
then  the  water  of  cisterns  becomes  the  sole  dependence  of  the 
village.  About  half  an  hour  below  the  village,  in  the  valley,  is 
a  Tell  of  considerable  size,  culled  Xa'rabeh.     'Anebta  is  large 

'  B— ringi  »t  12.0ft,  on  north  brow  of  •  Hearing*  *t  1  oYWk,on  hr»wof  Wnd* 
TUy  MMn:  \Ha  cl-GbMn  N.  Kcfr  Shrfr:  Krfr  el-L*U<l  173  .  'Antblft  1A0  . 
+-Uhm4t  1M\  K*ainU3.    Krfr  Btam.*  1U  . 

•a~sWf«,tsa 
Tol.  UL-ll* 
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and  well  built ;  and  has  two  mills  on  the  stream,  now  stopped 
for  want  of  water.  The  race  of  one  of  them  is  carried  over  the 
road  on  arches.  Here  were  many  camels,  apparently  resting ; 
and  we  learned,  with  some  surprise,  that  the  great  camel  road 
from  N&hulus  to  Yftfa  and  Bamleh  passes  down  this  valley  by 
'Anebta  and  Ttd  Keram  to  the  plain.  This  latter  Tillage  was 
said  to  be  in  the  valley,  on  the  north  side,  about  two  hours 
below  'Anebta.  This  route  is  certainly  circuitous  ;  but  it 
affords  an  easier  ascent  and  descent  of  the  mountains,  than  any 
other.  A  similar  instance  is  the  camel  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Bamleh  by  el-Jib. 

Setting  off  from  'Anebta  at  2.15,  we  proceeded  up  the  fine 
valley,  amid  its  rural  scenery.  The  air  was  full  of  the  songs  of 
larks  and  other  small  birds  ;  and  we  heard  also  the  note  of  the 
mourning  dove.  The  little  stream  was  flowing  along  the  bottom. 
There  were  also  two  more  mills,  not  running ;  and  the  people  in 
summer,  it  was  said,  had  always  to  go  to  N&bulus  to  get  their 
grain  ground.  We  were  now  necessarily  upon  the  ancient  way 
from  Caesarea  to  Sebaste  and  Neapolis  ;  and  there  were  evident 
traces  of  antiquity  along  the  road ;  but  we  saw  no  pavement 
in  this  valley. 

R&mln  was  before  us,  on  the  high  northern  shoulder  or  but- 
tress, which  bounds  the  valley  as  it  issues  from  the  basin  of 
Samaria.  We  ascended  towards  it  gradually ;  and  reached  the 
village  at  3.15.  Here,  at  once,  we  overlooked  the  whole  northern 
portion  of  the  great  basin  around  SebQstieh  ;  this  northern  part 
being  drained  by  a  Wady,  which  unites  with  Wady  Sha'ir  just 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  B&m!n.  A  low  rocky  ridge  lies 
between  the  two  above  the  point  of  junction.  It  needed  but  a 
few  moments  to  assure  us,  that  the  observations  made  on  our 
former  journey  in  this  region  were  wrong  in  several  particulars, 
in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  of  the  guide  who  then  accom- 
panied us.1    We  therefore  now  took  the  more  pains. 

Wady  Sha'ir  comes  down  from  N&bulus  along  the  southern 
part  of  the  basin  of  SebQstieh ;  and  issues  from  its  northwestern 
quarter  between  high  hills.  B&min  is  on  the  first  or  corner  hill 
on  the  right  side ;  while  Kefr  Lebad  is  on  the  left,  on  the  second 
hill  down  the  valley.9  We  could  here  see  Burkah  upon  our  former 
route ;  and  could  also  distinguish  with  our  glasses  the  ancient  por- 
tal west  of  SebQstieh,  and  some  of  the  columiiB  of  the  colonnade. 
The  basin  of  SebQstieh  has  been  celebrated  by  others,  as  well  as 
by  ourselves.  •  It  is  beautiful ;  but  we  had  now  seen  so  many  fer- 
tile regions,  that  it  seemed  to  lose  in  the  comparison.    It  is  sur- 

1  See  VoL  II.  p.  811  eq.  [iiL  150.]  we  could  never  have  seen;  it  lies  far  down 

*  The  poeition  of  these  two  villages  was    the  valley,  below  'Anebta. 
reremd  on  our  former  map.    T01  Keram       *  See  Vol  IL  p.  807.  [Hi.  144] 
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Timed  in  richness  and  beauty  by  the  plains  of  R&meh,  of  el- 
Bflttauf,  and  of  Ya'bud  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  larger  plains  of 
'Akka  and  Esdraelon.1 

We  pitched  our  tent  on  the  east  of  the  Tillage,  after  some 
trouble  ;  where  the  hill  falls  off  towards  the  lower  ground  by 
terraces.  On  this  side  is  the  cemetery.  The  people  seemed 
kindly  disposed  ;  but  some  were  rude  and  intrusive.  In  the 
Rhighfir  and  ever  since,  we  had  found  the  peasants  refusing  to 
$eU  bread ;  regarding  it  as  a  disgrace  to  do  so.  In  the  best 
houses,  there  are  rooms  for  strangers  ;  where  food  is  provided  for 
them  without  charge.  As  we  lodged  in  our  own  tent,  we  had 
to  buy  flour,  and  get  it  baked.  Here  in  R&mln  they  would  take 
no  pay  for  wood,  which  they  gave  us ;  and  they  lent  us  a  jar, 
that  we  might  fetch  water  for  ourselves,  instead  of  paying  them 
for  bringing  it.  The  village  is  supplied  wholly  with  rain  water 
from  cisterns.  These  are  quite  numerous  ;  not  only  in  this  and 
other  villages,  but  along  the  roads.  Provisions  and  articles  sold 
were  here  dear.  Poultry,  for  which  the  usual  price  was  2\  or  3 
piastres  a  piece,  cost  here  4  piastres. 

Friday,  April  23d—  We  set  off  from  R&mln  for  N&bulus  at 
7  o'clock  ;  and  descended  obliquely  and  steeply  into  the  valley 
coming  from  the  northern  basin.  For  some  reason,  the  great 
road  here  passes  up  this  Wady  rather  than  the  other  ;  and  then 
cinsscs  obliquely  the  low  ridge  between  the  two,  opposite  SebQs- 
tieh.  At  7.30  we  were  on  the  top  of  this  ridge  or  swell ;  with 
Sebflstich  not  far  off  on  the  left,  and  the  ruins  of  a  village,  called 
'AslAn,  clone  upon  our  path.  We  now  entered  the  southern 
bavin  ;  and  at  7.45  struck  again  the  little  brook  of  yesterday, 
here  running  with  a  fuller  stream.  We  followed  up  its  right 
side  through  the  broad  Iwsin  ;  and  then  ascended  to  cross  the 
point  of  a  rocky  ridge  running  down  southwest ;  while  the  valley 
bends  off  to  the  south  around  the  point.  In  the  plain  we  met 
several  strings  of  camels,  hardly  fewer  than  a  hundred  in  all, 
laden  with  *oat>,  on  their  way  from  Nabulus  to  Qaza  and  Egypt 
The  snap  of  Nubulus  is  regarded  as  the  best  in  the  country  ;  it 
is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale,  and  thus  exported.  It  is  put 
up  in  large  bales  ;  of  which  a  camel  carries  two,  slung  across 
its  back.  One  party  of  these  animals  was  loaded  with  bales  of 
cotton  in  like  manner.  Each  string  of  camels  was  let!  off  by  a 
little  donkey,  hardly  equal  to  the  fifth  part  of  a  camel  in  size 
or  weight. 

On  the  top  of  this  ridge,  at  8  o'clock,  we  found  very  distinct 

*  FUmrin*.  fn-rn  Kimin :  *Ai»hu  SI*'.     Sh**!r:  IWU  tdn  1SS*.     Boil  !b*  141*. 
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traces  of  the  ancient  road,  with  walls  along  the  sides,  and  the  path 
sometimes  sunk  below  the  adjacent  surface;  Here  were  also  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  place,  with  hewn  stones  and  the  fragments 
of  two  columns.  It  is  now  called  Dibb&rieh.  In  the  valley  below 
was  a  mill ;  and  these  now  became  frequent  along  the  brook  all 
the  way  to  Nubulus.  Some  of  the  mills  are  large ;  and  to  most  of 
them  the  water  is  brought  in  at  the  top,  in  long  races  resting 
on  arches.  In  the  basin  we  had  just  left,  many  of  the  olive  trees 
have  misletoe  growing  upon  them,  called  by  the  Arabs  /Sqfctr. 

After  passing  the  ridge,  one  road  ascends  the  hill  to  the 
village  Deir  Sheraf ;  while  another  goes  round  the  hill  on  the 
south.  We  kept  the  latter ;  and  at  8.10  were  opposite  the 
village.  A  brook  soon  came  in  from  a  broad  side  valley  cm  the 
left.  At  8.40  we  came  to  the  road  from  N&bulus  to  SebOrtieh, 
our  former  route;  and  here  was  still  Bichardson's  famous 
"ancient  bridge,"  across  the  valley,  namely,  an  Arab  mill-race.1 
Overagainst  us,  on  the  flank  of  the  southern  mountain,  around 
which  the  valley  here  inakes  a  bend,  were  the  three  villages, 
Juneib  on  the  top,  Beit  Uzin  lower  down  but  in  the  same  line, 
and  Beit  Iba  still  lower  and  further  west.  At  8.55,  Zawata 
was  above  us  on  the  left.  At  9.15  the  green  Tell  of  Raf Idieh, 
below  the  village  of  that  name,  was  close  on  our  right  across  the 
brook.  We  came  to  a  fork  in  the  road  at  9.35 ;  and  waited 
fifteen  minutes  for  the  mules  to  come  up.  Here,  while  waiting, 
some  eight  or  ten  Sheikhs  from  the  country  passed  us,  on  their 
way  to  visit  the  governor  of  N&bulus,  on  his  invitation.  They 
had  on  their  gala  dresses  ;  and  rode  spirited  hones. 

We  were  told,  that  both  roads  were  equally  good  ;  and  took 
the  upper  or  left  hand  one  ;  but  soon  came  to  a  tract  of  rocks, 
very  difficult  for  the  horses  to  pass  over.  We  therefore  turned 
down  by  the  next  by-road,  and  crossed  over  to  the  road  on  the 
other  side  of  the  brook.  This  brought  us  at  10  o'clock  to  the 
western  gate  of  the  city.  As  the  weather  threatened  rain,  and  a. 
mist  was  already  falling,  we  went  directly  to  the  house  of  a 
Protestant,  named  'Audeh,  who  was  accustomed  to  receive 
Frank  travellers.  The  house  was  situated  nearly  midway  in  the 
city  ;  so  that  we  had  to  traverse  several  of  the  narrow  streets. 
In  some  of  these  a  stream  of  water  was  flowing  ;  and  a  number 
were  arched  over. 

The  entrance  to  the  house  was  by  a  low  gateway,  and  then 
by  a  dirty  passage  among  stables  to  a  small  court.  From  this  a 
narrow  stairway  led  up  outside  to  a  terrace,  upon  which  -the 
family  rooms  opened. .  There  were  two  large  rooms  ;  one  of 
which  was  given  up  to  us  ;  and  some  English  travellers,  who 
arrived  later,  took  possession  of  the  other  for  the  night.  Our 
1  See  Vol  IL  p.  808.  [iiL  187.] 
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room  wan  tolerably  furnished  in  the  usual  oriental  style,  with 
divans  and  en  met  §  ;  and  there  were  also  a  table  and  a  few  rode 
chairs  for  Frank  visitors..  Here  we  took  our  meals,  which  were 
provided  by  the  family  and  served  nn  by  Bashid  ;  and  here  too 
wc  slept,  setting  up  again  our  own  bedsteads.  The  accommo- 
dations were,  at  least,  much  superior  to  the  peasants9  houses,  in 
which  we  had  before  taken  refuge. 

Our  host,  'Audeh,  was  a  good-looking  intelligent  person ; 
and  one  of  the  leading  men  among  the  Protestants  of  Nibulus. 
He  seemed  also  to  be  an  active  business  man,  and  was  at  his 
place  of  business  in  the  city  when  we  arrived  ;  so  that  we  did 
not  see  him  till  towards  evening.  We  found  in  the  house  a 
young  man,  Ya'kob  el-Mfisa,  the  teacher  of  the  school  recently 
established  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  a  pleasant  and 
intelligent  young  man,  speaking  a  very  little  English.  He 
showed  us  every  attention,  and  did  the  honours  of  the  house. 

The  Protestants  in  N&bulus  had  at  this  time  an  order  from 
the  Pasha  of  Jerusalem,  authorizing  them  to  be  publicly  ac- 
knowledge as  a  Christian  community  ;  but  this  they  had  not 
yet  presented  to  the  governor  of  N&bulua.  Quite  a  number  had 
united  in  the  original  application ;  but  of  these  only  seven  or 
eight  were  now  prepared  to  give  in  their  names.  The  leader  of 
the  movement,  named  D&ftd,  and  his  party,  were  holding  back. 
Only  two,  'Audeh  and  Ya'kob,  had  been  admitted  to  the  com- 
munion in  the  English  church  at  Jerusalem.  Indeed,  the  whole 
movement  seemed  to  stand  in  connection  with  the  efforts  of 
the  English  missionaries  and  bishop  in  the  Holy  City.  The 
school  established  under  their  patronage  was  still  small ;  but 
promised  wrll.  Dr  Smith  spent  much  of  the  evening  in  con- 
versation with  the  two  perrons  above  named  ;  and  was  pleased 
with  their  intelligence  and  spirit.  They  urged  us  to  remain 
with  the  in  over  Sunday,  to  that  my  companion  might  conduct 
public  worship  in  Arabic  ;  a  privilege  which  they  had  never  yet 
rnjuyed.  At  their  request  our  evening  worship  was  held  in 
Arabic.  There  were  said  to  be  in  Xabulus  about  122  taxable 
male  Christians. 

An  wi-  pm1c  up  to  the  gate  of  the  house,  we  had  met  the 
ymnjrer  Samaritan  priest  coming  out  ;  he  having  been  on  a 
risit  to  YuVib  respecting  his  school.  As  we  afterwards  desired 
to  visit  th<*  Samaritans,  Ya'kob  went  to  give  them  notice  of  our 
coining.  Th«»  same  priest  returned  with  him,  to  welcome  us  ; 
and,  atVr  sitting  some  time,  we  all  went  together  to  their 
K-niM'h  ;  ]>uttiii£  off  our  shoes  as  we  entered.  Here  the  elder 
j-rif«t,  K**la'ii«»h.  also  came  to  us  ;  he  seemed  in  a  measure  su- 
]"*rnuiitui?iM!  ;  and  the  son  was  now  the  chief  man  among  his 
feuple.1     The  room  was  the  same  that  we  visited  in  1838, 

1  Sm  Vol  0.  pi  ISO  «q.  [UL  101.] 
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irith  the  recess  towards  the  left  hand ;  the  whole  as  plain  and 
ordinary  as  possible.  The  floor  on  the  side  of  the  room  opposite 
the  recess  is  higher  by  a  step  than  the  rest  The  whole  floor 
was  covered  with  mats  and  ancient  rugs,  not  always  very  clean. 
The  place  seemed  to  be  used  likewise  as  a  school-room ;  and 
several  books  were  lying  about  on  the  raised  portion  of  the  floor. 

The  priest  was  courteous  and  communicative;  and  showed 
us  the  manuscript  treasures  of  their  literature,  such  as  it  is. 
Besides  their  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch, they  have  several  copies  of  an  old  Arabic  version  of  the 
same,  which  they  prize  highly.  One  of  the  best  of  these  the 
priest  consented  to  loan  to  Dr  Smith,  to  take  with  him  to 
BeirUt,  for  the  purpose  of  using  it  in  his  own  version*  It  was 
very  neatly  written  ;  and  originally  the  heads  of  the  sections 
were  inserted  in  the  Samaritan  language  and  character ;  but  all 
these  had  been  carefully  covered  by  pasting  paper  over  them. 
Such  an  act  of  courtesy  was  something  before  unneard  of ;  and 
excited  the  wonder  of  'Audeh  and  others.  Dr  Smith,  however, 
had  already  obtained  a  less  correct  copy  of  the  same  work  from 
Damascus,  which  probably  had  been  handed  down  from  the  for- 
mer Samaritan  colony  in  that  city.1 

An  ancient  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  Samari- 
tan character,  was  also  laid  before  us  ;  held  to  have  been  com- 
posed by  Marky,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  about  a  century 
before  Christ.  It  is  in  Hebrew  and  Samaritan,  in  parallel  col- 
umns, covering  about  700  pages  in  octavo  ;  and  the  copy  exhib- 
ited was  said  to  have  been  made  more  than  four  centuries  ago. 
They  have  also  several  partial  commentaries  in  Arabic,  covering 
together  the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch.  But  the  commentary  of 
Marky  is  the  great  one,  on  which  they  rely.  The  priest  offered 
to  dictate  a  translation  of  this  latter  in  Arabic  to  Ya'kob,  to  be 
written  down  by  him  for  Dr  Smith,  at  an  expense  of  about  375 
piastres.  But  he  would  not  (or  did  not)  consent  to  part  with  a 
copy  of  the  original  at  any  price  ;  saying  it  was  against  their 
religion,  to  let  any  book  in  the  sacred  language  and  character  go 
into  the  hands  of  strangers  and  foreigners.  Perhaps  the  time 
may  come,  when  the  offer  of  a  high  price  will  remove  their 
scruples. 

We  saw  also  their  book  of  Joshua,  existing  only  in  Arabic  ; 
being  merely  a  collection  of  legends,  and  of  little  value.  They 
have  likewise,  professedly,  a  history  of  their  nation  in  Arabic, 
from  the  Exodus  to  Muhammed.  Their  prayers  are  in  Hebrew, 
and  fill  twelve  volumes.  We  did  not  learn  that  they  have  any 
hymns  now  in  use  in  connection  with  their  liturgy. 

1  The  fint  copies  of  the  Samaritan  Pen-    Voile  at  D&maacus;  tee  VoL  IL  p.  297 
tatench,  likewise,  were  purchaaed  bjr  Delia    aq.  [iii.  129.] 
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It  appears,  that  individuals  of  the  community,  besides  the 
priests,  have  copies  of  perhaps  all  these  manuscripts  in  their 
possession  ;  and  from  them  books  have  been  purchased,  and  may 
doubtless  hereafter  be  obtained.1  This  fact  implies,  that  many 
of  them  are  able  to  read.  There  was  talk  also,  that  Bishop 
Onbat  was  desirous  of  establishing  a  school  among  them,  in 
which  the  younger  priest  was  to  be  employed  as  the  teacher. — 
The  priests  seemed  still  to  sup]w>*e,  that  there  are  Samaritans 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  for  example  in  Bombay  ;  and  they 
referred  to  Dr  Wilson  as  having  told  them,  that  the  Black  Jews 
employ  the  written  character  of  the  Samaritans.  They  inquired 
also,  with  some  degree  of  earnestness,  about  Genoa. 

The  next  day,  Saturday,  was  of  course  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Samaritans.  Their  morning  Sabbath  worship  begins  at  day- 
break ;  and  continues  an  hour  after  sunrise.  It  consists  in  a 
liturgy,  and  the  reading  of  the  Pentateuch.  They  keep  their 
Sabbath  very  strictly  ;  doing  no  work  at  all,  and  remaining 
secluded.  When  'Audeh  heard,  that  the  priest  liud  promised  to 
my  companion  the  loan  of  his  Arabic  Pentateuch,  he  hurried  off 
at  once  to  fetch  it  before  sunset ;  since  after  that  time  he  would 
not  be  able  to  find  the  priest. 

For  other  particulars  reelecting  the  Samaritan*,  as  well  as 
for  their  history,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  account  of  our 
former  visit,  in  1838.* 

The  region  around  Nabulus,  within  the  valley,  is  full  of 
f  untains.  They  seem  to  break  out  in  all  direction*  ;  and  wuter 
fr-m  Mime  of  t hern  runs  through  the  st rvets  of  the  city.  We 
examined  again,  particularly,  the  question  as  to  the  coiujkara- 
live  fertility  of  the  two  mountains,  (icrizim  and  El>al  ;  but  with 
the  same  result  as  formerly,  viz.  that  we  could  |>erceive  no 
dilfrrvncc,  except  in  the  Wady  which  descends  from  Uerizim, 
when.*  there  are  fountains.  Tin*  broad  terraces  rising  along  the 
dank*  of  Imth  mountain*,  are  all  alike  cultivated. 

The  anti<|iiitie*  of  Nabulus  are  few.  The  ancient  city  may 
have  extended  itself  much  further  eust  ;  but  we  saw  im  remaining 
true-*  of  any  such  extension,  either  formerly  or  now.  Several 
fr-pulchn**  are  excavated  along  the  liase  of  Mount  Kiwi.  As 
w#_*  approached  the  city  from  the  west,  we  came  U|hjii  some 
remain*  of  a  very  ancient  wall  ;  which  probably  mark  an  ex- 
t^riAion  of  the  ancient  city  toward*  the  west.  In  the  same 
quarter  we  saw  also  the  lid  of  an  ancient  sarcophagus,  finely 
sculptured. 
•  wiiM.  i.io.b  rf  th*  iiibk.  ii.  p.  xm.      ■  v.«l  n.  pp.  sts-mi.  [iu.  97-isi.) 
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Towards  evening,  my  companion  being  otherwise  occupied, 
I  rode  with  Ra&hid  to  the  mouth  of  the  valley,  to  visit  Jacob's 
welL  The  distance  was  just  half  an  hour.  The  well  is  on  the 
end  of  a  low  spur  or  swell,  running  out  from  the  northeastern  base 
of  Oerizim  ;  and  is  still  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  plain  below.  The  mouth  of  the  well  was  stopped  with 
several  stones,  which  could  easily  be  removed.     Several  men 

fithered  around  us,  who  said  there  was  now  much  water  in  it 
he  depth  of  the  well  as  now  ascertained  is  about  seventy-five 
or  eighty  feet.1  The  remains  of  the  ancient  church  are  just 
above  the  well,  towards  the  southwest ;  merely  a  shapeless  mass 
of  ruins,  among  which  are  seen  fragments  of  gray  granite  col- 
umns, still  retaining  their  ancient  polish.  Under  the  hill,  a  few 
rods  distant,  is  a  mill ;  the  copious  stream  of  which  comes  from 
the  fountain  of  Defheh  above  in  the  valley.  Above  and  around 
the  mill  are  the  houses  of  the  village  Bel&tah,  now  mostly 
deserted.9 — I  was  glad  once  more  to  visit  this  undoubted  scene 
of  our  Lord's  conversation  with  the  Samaritan  woman  ;  and  to 

r'eld  myself  for  the  time  to  the  sacred  associations  of  the  spot 
was  glad,  too,  to  look  out  again  upon  the  plain  of  the  Mflkhna ; 
although,  after  having  now  seen  so  many  noble  plains,  this  one 
struck  me  as  less  broad  and  comparatively  less  fertile,  than  I 
had  been  wont  to  regard  it.  The  mountains  on  its  eastern  side 
seemed  higher,  and  were  more  naked  and  rocky,  than  I  remem- 
bered them, 

A  travelled  road  runs  along  the  plain  in  front  of  the  mouth 
of  the  valley,  at  some  distance  from  the  well.  The  men  said  it 
led  to  Jenln.  It  passes  probably  through  the  upper  part  of 
Wady  F&ri'a  and  so  on  the  east  of  S&nfir.  The  more  usual 
road,  at  the  present  day,  goes  to  the  city  of  N&bulus  ;  and  then 
crosses  the  western  shoulder  of  Mount  Ebal,  to  Jeba'  and  S&ntlr. 
The  distance  must  be  about  the  same  on  both  the  roads. 

The  Wely  marking  the  place  of  Joseph's  tomb  is  in  the 
valley,  midway  between  the  base  of  Gerizim  and  that  of  EbaL 
We  rode  to  it ;  and  found  it  to  be  merely  an  enclosure  of  plas- 
tered walls,  without  roof,  and  with  a  door  in  the  northern  side. 
We  then  proceeded  to  a  site  of  ruins,  situated  low  down  on  the 
southeast  shoulder  of  Ebal,  yet  high  enough  to  overlook  the 
plain  and  the  valley,  and  called  'Askar.  The  ruins  are  merely 
those  of  a  village.  There  is  among  them  a  fine  limpid  fountain, 
issuing  from  under  a  low  arch  into  a  broken  reservoir.  This 
seemed  to  be  the  only  trace  of  antiquity. 

1  See  VoL  TL  p.  284.   Wilson,  Lends  of  Albert  BenL  of  Tod.  EL  p.  426.— It  it 

the  Bible,  II.  p.  67.  mentioned  likewise  by  later  Jewish  trsrel- 

1  This  village  is  mentioned  by  R.  Parchi  lers ;  as  Geraon  de  Scarmela  in  1561,  and 

in  the  fourteenth  century,  as  Balta.    He  Uri  de  Biel  in  1564 ;  see  Carmoly  pp.  886, 

holds  H  to  be  the  site  of  the   ancient  445. 
Siohem,  distinct  from  Nabulus.     See  in 
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This  name,  'Askar,  has  been  compared  with  the  Syehar  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  inference  drawn,  that  a  Syehar 
existed  here  of  old  distinct  from  Siekem  or  Neapolis.1  With 
this  accords  the  language  of  Eueebius  and  the  Bourdeaux  pil- 
grim ;  while  Jerome  pronounces  Syehar  to  be  an  erroneous  read- 
ing for  Skhem.1  I  have  elsewhere  stated  the  grounds  for 
believing  that  Syehar  and  Sichem  were  identical.9  It  may  here 
be  added,  that  the  name  'Askar,  in  its  present  form,  begins  with 
the  letter  'Aim  ;  and  this  circumstance  at  once  excludes  all 
idea  of  affinity  with  the  name  Syehar.4  But  eren  granting  for 
a  moment!  that  Syehar  was  a  distinct  city,  and  stood  upon  this 
spot ;  the  difficulties  of  the  general  onestion  are  in  no  degree 
lessspcd.  The  woman  would  have  had  to  cross  a  mill  stream  in 
order  to  reach  the  well ;  and  it  remains  just  as  inexplicable,  why 
the  well  should  ever  have  been  dug.  The  easiest  solution  of  this 
latter  difficulty,  is  the  hypothesis,  that  the  fountain  Defheh, 
from  which  the  mill  stream  comes,  may  be  of  later  date  than  the 
well ;  the  effect,  perhaps,  of  earthquakes  in  this  abundantly 
watered  region. 

From  'Askar  to  N&bulus  we  returned  in  25  minutes. 

Saturtlay,  April  24th. — We  concluded  to  take  the  direct 
road  leading  from  N&bulus  to  Ramleh,  by  way  of  Kuriet  Jit  and 
'Ass&n,  and  left  the  western  gate  of  the  city  at  71  o'clock. 
Before  this  gate  is  a  large  cemetery,  tolerably  well  Itopt,  but 
without  trees.  The  road  keeps  along  high  up  on  the  flank  of 
Oerixinx  One  of  the  Protectants  of  Nubulus  accompanied  us 
as  for  a*  to  R&f  idieh,  in  order  to  procure  for  us  there  a  guide. 
He  seemed  to  hold  in  remembrance,  with  great  resjicct,  the  for* 
mer  American  missionaries  in  Jerusalem. 

We  came  to  R&fidieh  tit  7.55.  It  lies  in  a  depression  which 
hero  runs  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  ;  ami  wan  ]«rtly  in 
ruins.  It  contain*  about  two  hundred  Christian  men  ;  and  only 
some  half  a  dozen  Muslim**.     We  learned  afterwards  from  our 

Side,  that  for  the  lo*t  two  years  a  school  had  been  kept  in 
tfftdieh,  taught  alternately  by  the  two  priests,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Greek  convent  iu  Jerusalem.  This  was  Huppowd  to  have 
been  done  in  order  to  forestall  the  Engliah.  We  here  noticed  a 
mode  of  irrigation  of  which  we  liad  alno  seen  a  good  deal  yester- 
day. The  ground  was  divided  off  into  beds,  six  or  eight  feet 
long  by  three  or  four  wide  ;  and  these  were  surrounded  by  a  rim. 
like  pans,  to  receive  and  retain  the  water.  This  mode  is  used 
especially  for  garden  vegetables  We  stopped  here  ten  minutes 
for  a  guide ;  and  obtained  a  very  good  one  for  'Azz&n.1     At 


1  Jafcs  4,  5.     Set  Bnmr'i  Pafant  «L  mtfiniM  prrfU  mi  AW  to  ruvrfflii 

*>  a,  144.  •.  *  Ikail;  t*t  urnr  Mm. 
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8.20  Juneid  was  on  our  left,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  us ;  here 
we  turned  off  a  little  to  a  brow  on  our  right  for  bearings ;  and 
were  detained  fifteen  minutes  in  all1  At  8.40  Beit  tfzin  was 
on  the  right  below  us,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off ;  *  and  five  minutes 
later  Beit  tba  was  half  a  mile  below  us.'  We  now  began  to 
pass  round  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  where  the  valley  below 
(Wady  Sha'ir)  trends  more  west  for  a  time  ;  having  Kuriet  Jit 
and  other  villages  before  us,  coming  into  view.  The  mountains 
here  were  tilled  to  their  tops  ;  and  there  was  a  valley  at  some 
distance  before  us  breaking  down  from  the  south  to  Wady  Sha'ir. 
At  8.55,  on  a  hill  before  coming  to  the  said  valley,  we  stopped 
five  minutes  for  bearings.4  As  we  descended,  there  was  a  foun- 
tain with  a  drinking-trough  by  the  way  side ;  a  provision  for 
the  traveller  which  we  had  as  yet  seldom  found  ;  though  the  like 
occutb  more  frequently  further  south.*  We  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  Wady  Sherak,  at  9.25,  running  down  to  the  right 
to  join  Wady  Sha'ir  ; fl  and  at  9.40  there  was  a  smaller  parallel 
Wady  running  to  it  along  the  eastern  foot  of  the  hill  of  Kuriet 
Jit. 

We  came  at  9.50  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  of  Kuriet  Jit. 
That  village  was  just  above  us  on  the  left,  on  a  Tell ;  and  has 
the  appearance  of  a  large  and  old  place.  This  is  doubtless  the 
Qitta  of  the  province  of  Samaria  ;  mentioned  by  several  ancient 
writers.7  Descending  westwards  immediately  into  another  small 
valley,  we  kept  along  it  in  that  direction,  until  it  entered  a 
larger  one,  Wady  Sheikh  'Aly,  coming  from  the  south.8  We 
were  here  among  rounded  naked  hills  ;  and  were  shut  out  from 
all  further  view  of  Wady  Sha'ir.  At  10.15  we  were  on  the  top 
of  the  next  low  ridge  ;  and  saw  Funduk  before  us,  S.  50°  W. 
A  Wady  came  down  before  us  from  that  village  ;  and  this  we 
afterwards  followed  up.1  At  10.30  Fer'ata  was  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  on  our  left,  on  a  Tell.  This  place  represents  the  Pi- 
rathon  of  Scripture  and  Josephus. I0     A  Wady  coming  from  that 

1  Bearings  at  8.20,  below  Juneid :  RA-  •  Bearings  at  9.10 :  Till  S.  25°  E.  1J 

fidieh  112".    Zawata  19°.    'Asireh  589.  m.     Surrah  S.  20"  W.  f  m. 

Sheikh  Shaleh  861°.    Deir  Slieraf  820'.  •  Bearing  at  9.25  :  Keisin  N.  SO9  W. 

Beit  tan  813°,  f  m.  Bizzarieh  833°.   Ra-  7  Gr.  rfrra,  see  Keland  Palmt  p.  818 

mfn   818°.     Kefr  el-Lebad  81  P.     Boit  sq.     See  Vol  II.  p.  807.  n.  pit  144.  n.]— 

Lid  299°.     Keisin  ?  296°.     Shufeh  297".  Bearing  from  Kuriet  Jit:  Keisin  N.  20  E. 

Kur  280°.     Juneid  222%  ±  m.— 'Asireh  8  Bearings  at  10.10:    Kuriet  Hajja  S. 

was  north  of  Mount  Ebal,  and  only  its  80'  W.  I*  m.     Bikah  S.  85°  W.  1 J  in. 

olive  groves  could  be  seen.  *  Bearing  at  10.20:  Kefir  Kaddura  N. 

*  Bearings  at  8.40 :  Kuriet  Jit  S.  70°  W.  85°  W.  1  m. 

9  Bearings  at  8.45 :  Beit  f  ba  X.  20'  W.  "  Judg  12, 15.  1  Mace  9,  50.  Jos.  Ant 

}  m.    Surrah  230°,  1  m.     Fer'ata  231°.  5.  7.  15.   ib.  13.  1.  8.     See  Keland  p.  956. 

4  Bearings  at  8.55 :  Burkah  859°.     Se-  Rauraer  PaL  p.  142.    It  is  mentioned  bj 

bustieh  854".     Deir  Sheraf  844'.     Bizza-  R  Parchi  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  Benj. 

rieh  844°.     Shufeh  800\    Beit  Lid  805°.  of  Tud.  by  Asher,  II    p.  486.— Bearings 

Kuriet  Hajjia  255°.     Kuriet  Jit  250*.  Ba-  at  10.80:  Fer'ata  S.  60s  £.  1*  m.     Urn- 

kah  257°.     fiamm  828°.  matein  S.  60°  E.  1  m. 
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direction  crossed  our  path  towards  the  right ;  all  the  valleys  thus 
far  running  towards  Wady  8ha'lr. 

The  small  and  poor  village  of  Funduk  was  close  on  our  left 
at  10.45.  *  We  kept  along  beyond  it  up  a  slope  of  cultivated 
ground ;  and  at  11  o'clock,  on  the  top,  had  the  small  Tillage  Jins 
SAfftt  on  our  left,  directly  south,  half  a  mile  distant,  across  the 
head  of  a  valley  running  down  8.  8.  W.  to  Wady  Kinah. 
Keeping  to  the  right  we  came  five  minutes  later  upon  a  km 
ridge;*  and  at  11.15  looked  down  into  a  deep  valley  on  our 
right,  aiming  from  the  region  of  Kuriet  Hajja  and  passing  down 
to  the  western  plain. — Thus  far  the  country  was  mostly  under 
cultivation  ;  with  many  villages  and  olive  trees  ;  the  hills  mostly 
round  and  naked,  and  the  soil  chalky.  Here  we  began  to  have 
glimpses  of  the  great  western  plain  ;  there  was  little  cultivation 
and  few  villages  along  the  slojie  ;  the  region  was  sterile ;  the 
hills  and  valleys  more  rugged  ;  and  there  were  many  stunted 
trees,  chiefly  oaks. 

Our  road  continued  high  above  the  valley ;  and  led  us,  at 
11.30,  around  the  northern  shoulder  of  a  high  and  rocky  Tell ; 
with  the  village  Kefr  'Abbfish  on  our  right  not  far  distant.9  We 
now  came  out,  southwest  from  the  Tell,  upon  a  broad  tract  of 
table  land,  rocky  and  sterile,  with  a  gentle  descent  towards  the 
west,  between  the  valley  from  Kuriet  Hajja  on  the  north,  and 
Wady  K&nah  on  the  south.  In  this  latter  valley  we  have  with- 
out doubt  the  river  (brook)  Kanah  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  the 
bmndary  Iwtween  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.*  It  was  here  verr 
deep  and  rugged,  with  water  running  in  it.  A  man  from  Kefir 
Kasim  afterwards  assured  us,  that  it  comes  from  the  plain  d- 
Makhna,  from  a  fountain  of  that  name.  Near  Deir  Estieh 
several  fountains  spring  up  in  it  ;  and  the  valley  is  there  wide 
and  cultivated.  It  enters  the  western  plain  just  south  of 
Hahl-h  ;  where  we  afterwards  crossed  it,  bearing  a  different 
Leal  name. 

U|»»n  this  table  land,  as  we  advanced,  there  were,  at  11.45, 
evident  remains  of  an  ancient  |>aved  road.  At  12  o'clock*  we 
w#»n»  «>n  the  brow  of  a  shallow  rocky  basin,  forming  the  head  of 
Wady  'Azzun  ;  which  thus  divides  the  broad  ridge  towards  the 
vr»t.  At  12.25  the  valley  became  narrower ;  we  left  the  great  road 
along  it*  l»ottom,  and  rose  obliquely  upon  its  richt  hank  to  the 
village  'Azzi;n  at  12.45.     This  village  does  not  lie  high  ;  it  con- 

1  B*arinjr«     fn*n     Kondtik :     Wclr    of  Ykntj  10*'.     KorWt  II^p*  41°.     tv-BIa 

&«:k!i  naIid  >o  r'.-Ktriav,  high  uv\  du'taiit,  S30  .     K*fr  'Ahbuih  S77  ,  1|  m. 

110.     Ker'it**;.    «l.'Ar*k*r.  Korici  •  H<*.  rx^^}   lit    WaJy  K*n*k> 

J*  **  Jo-h.  IS,  S  "  17.  t. 

*  fWflrifu"  at   1 1  •*.1  •  T>*tr  Krirh.  ,1i»-  »  At  12  o'clock,  e*-Stoairieh  bow  3. 
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tains  a  population  of  290  males  ;  all  of  them  Muslims,  except 
one  family  of  Christians.  The  head  of  this  family  had  resided 
in  the  place  for  thirty  years,  and  was  universally  respected.  As 
we  stopped  here  for  lunch,  he  did  the  honours  of  the  village ; 
brought  us  coffee  ;  and  afterwards  accompanied  us  for  some  dis- 
tance on  our  way.1 

Leaving  'Aszftn  at  1.40,  we  descended  obliquely  and  by  a 
aide  valley  to  the  larger  Wady,  and  struck  the  great  road  again 
at  2  o'clock.  Our  way  now  led  down  this  winding  valley,  shut 
in  on  both  sides,  and  with  nothing  visible  but  its  rugged  walls, 
formed  of  horizontal  strata  of  flinty  rocks,  with  stunted  trees  and 
shrubs  sparsely  scattered  upon  them.  We  overtook  and  passed 
a  large  drove  of  horses,  apparently  on  the  way  to  market.  At 
3  o'clock  the  valley  opened  to  a  wider  cultivated  tract ;  and 
continued  to  expand  towards  the  plain.  At  3.30  we  reached 
Hableh,  on  the  low  rocky  ridge  along  its  southern  side,  and  near 
the  extremity  towards  the  great  plain.  It  overlooks  the  plain 
extensively,  although  not  high  above  it.  Directly  in  view  and 
not  far  distant,  are  the  three  villages,  Kilkilieh,  Eefr  SAba,  and 
Jiljulieh ;  and  further  south  is  R&s  el-'Ain.  Wady  'Aczfin, 
which  we  had  followed  down,  passes  just  under  Kilkflieh,  leaving 
it  on  the  right ;  and  then  sweeping  round  to  the  S.  8.  W.  leaves 
Eefr  S&ba  also  on  the  right,  and  runs  to  the  'Aujeh. 

The  ground  around  Hableh  was  so  rocky,  that  we  found  no 
place  to  pitch  our  tent  on  the  hill  We  therefore  descended 
to  the  low  ground  between  the  village  and  a  Wely  on  another 
rocky  point  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  south  ;  and  therepitched 
near  a  cistern,  to  which  the  women  came  for  water.  Mere  we 
remained  over  Sunday. 

The  road,  which  we  had  now  travelled,  is  evidently  an  an- 
cient one,  leading  from  Neapolis  to  Joppa,  Gaza,  and  Egypt,  as 
is  evinced  by  the  remains  of  pavement  mentioned  above.  The 
descent  of  the  mountains  is  quite  gradual,  with  no  steep  pass 
whatever ;  being  very  different  in  this  respect  from  the  region 
further  south.  Indeed,  'so  far  as  we  had  yet  seen,  the  whole 
western  descent  from  the  higher  tracts  of  Samaria,  is  a  very  easy 
one  through  valleys  among  hills. 

During  all  our  journey  through  the  district  of  N&bulus,  there 
was  much  talk  about  a  new  inventory  which  the  government  had 
caused  to  be  taken,  of  lands,  houses,  and  live  stock.  The  object 
was  not  yet  known  ;  though  every  one  supposed,  that  it  fore- 
shadowed an  increase  of  taxation. 

Our  tent,  as  said  above,  was  in  the  low  tract  between  the 
village  and  the  Wely,  about  sixty  rods  from  the  former.     We 

1  Bearings  at  'Anfln :  Jeiyftt  N.  80°  W.    On  the  south  aide  of  the  Wady  u  a  rein 
2  m.     el-Modahdirah,  duUnt,  860°.—    called  Kefir  Thulth. 
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were  hero  surrounded  by  cisterns  dug  out  in  solid  rocks,  mostly 
with  a  round  opening  at  the  top.  Some  were  entirely  open. 
One  of  them,  seven  feet  long  by  five  broad  and  three  deep,  was 
merely  sunk  in  the  rock,  with  two  stent  to  descend  into  it 
Another  one,  of  similar  dimensions,  had  but  one  step  left  A 
larger  cistern  was  near  the  water-course  ;  it  was  twelve  feet  long 
by  nine  broad,  and  about  eight  feet  deep  ;  two  rude  and  very 
flat  arches  were  thrown  over  it ;  and  on  these  rested  the  covering 
of  flat  stones,  some  of  which  still  remained.  All  these  excava- 
tions were  evidently  ancient ;  and  were  thus  numerous  just  here 
in  the  low  ground,  because  of  the  greater  abundance  of  water  in 
the  rainy  season.    Only  one  of  them  seemed  to  be  now  in  use. 

Another  excavation  near  by  was  at  first  more  puzzling.  Its 
appearance  was  like  a  sarcophagus,  regularly  hewn  on  the  out- 
side. On  going  to  it,  the  interior  proved  to  be  only  tfve  feet  long 
by  twenty  inches  bread ;  but  this  was  merely  the  entrance  to  an 
arched  vault  beneath,  all  hewn  in  the  rylid  rock.  The  interior 
was  now  filled  with  stones.  It  was  doubtless  a  sepulchral  ex- 
cavation ;  it  could  not  have  been  a  cistern,  for  no  water  could 
have  run  into  it.  I  afterwards  found  seven  similar  excavations 
on  the  southern  hill  not  far  beyond  the  Wely  ;  all  in  one  large 
flat  rock.  The  entrances  of  these  were  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  rock,  and  there  were  also  traces  of  grooves  for  lids  ;  though 
no  lids  are  now  to  be  found. 

Still  another  excavation,  close  by  our  tent,  which  interested  me, 
was  an  ancient  wine-press  ;  the  first  I  had  ever  seen.  Advantage 
had  been  taken  of  a  ledge  of  rock  ;  on  the  upper  side,  towards 
the  south,  a  shallow  vat  had  been  dug  out,  eight  feet  square  and 
fifteen  inches  deep  ;  its  bottom  declining  slightly  towards  the 
north.  The  thickness  of  rock  left  on  the  north  was  one  foot ; 
and  two  feet  lower  down  on  tliat  side,  another  smaller  vat  was 
excavated,  four  feet  square  by  three  feet  deep.  The  grapes  were 
trudtlen  in  the  shallow  uj>j»er  vat  ;  and  the  juice  drawn  off  by  a 
hole  at  the  Itottoiu  (still  remaining)  into  the  lower  vat.  This 
ancient  press  would  seem  to  prove,  that  the  adjacent  hills  were 
once  c-iwred  with  vineyard**  ;  and  such  is  its  state  of  preserva- 
tion, tliat  were  there  still  grains  in  the  vicinity,  it  might  at  once 
be  brought  into  use  without  repair.  I  would  have  given  much 
to  have  been  able  to  transport  this  ancient  relic  in  natura  to 
London  or  New  York. 

From  the  Wely  there  was  an  extensive-  view  of  the  plain. 
Here  I  spent  several  hours,  at  various  times,  beneath  the  shade 
of  a  spreading  tree  ;   and  here  our  bearings  were  taken.1     The 

'  ffawrliut  ffum  Um  W«lr  *+r  lUMrk  :  Mirr  u»4   milk  2.11*.     Blr  'Adit  271*. 
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ruin  of  ez-Zaktir  in  the  8.  S.  E.  seemed  extensive  and  okL 
Further  off  was  Mejdel  Yaba ;  and,  in  the  plain,  Rfis  el-'Ain,  or 
Kol'at  el-'Ain,  as  it  is  called  from  its  castle.  Far  in  the 
8.  8.  W.  the  tower  of  Ramleh  was  visible.  On  the  'Aujeh, 
further  west,  was  the  village  el-Mirr,  with  several  mills.  Nearer 
at  hand,  about  a  mile  distant,  was  Jiljttlieh  8. 76°  W.  said  to  be 
now  almost  a  ruin,  and  having  in  its  southern  part  a  large  Khin 
similar  to  that  at  Ramleh.  Then  followed  Kefir  S&ba  N.  53°  W. 
distant  from  us  about  two  miles,  in  full  view  ;'  and  lastly  KilH- 
lieh,  N.  16°  W.  also  about  two  miles  distant.  The  plain  in  the 
west  and  northwest  is  uneven ;  rising  beyond  Kefir  B&ba  and 
towards  the  coast  into  low  hills  or  swells,  some  of  which  are 
wooded. 

The  chjpf  interest  in  this  prospect  is  connected  with  Kefir 
SAba,  as  the  representative  of  the  Antipatris  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  whither  the  apostle  Paul  was  sent  off  from  Jerusalem 
by  night,  on  the  way  t%  Ccesarca,  in  order  to  save  him  from  a 
conspiracy  of  the  Jews.9  Josephus  relates,  that  the  first  Herod 
built  here  a  city,  on  a  site  formerly  called  Capharsaba,  in  a  fertile 
spot,  where  a  river  encompassed  the  city,  and  there  were  also  many 
trees.9  He  speaks  of  it  also  as  near  the  mountains  ;  and  tells 
us,  that  Alexander  Jannceus  drew  a  trench  with  a  wall  and  wooden 
towers  from  Antipatris  to  the  coasts  of  Joppa,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  stadia  in  length,  in  order  to  prevent  the  passage  of  Anti- 
ochus.4  Two  military  roads  led  from  Jerusalem  to  Antipatris, 
and  so  to  Caesarea  ;  one  by  way  of  Gibeon  and  Beth-horon  ;  the 
other  by  way  of  Gophna.1  By  which  of  these  roads  Paul  was 
conducted,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  Antipatris  is 
mentioned  by  Jerome  and  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim  ;fl  a  bishop  of 
Antipatris  was  present  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon  held  A.  D. 
451;  and  it  continued  to  be  inhabited  by  Christians  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century.7  From  that  time  onward,  as  in 
so  many  other  instances,  the  later  Greek  name  (Antipatris)  has 
disappeared  in  history  ;  while  the  earlier  Kefr  Saba  has  retained 
its  hold  upon  the  lips  of  the  common  people  even  unto  this  day. 

1  Yet  v.  Wildenbruch,  when  passing  this  unless  the  trench  was  drawn  Terr  obliquely, 

way  several  years  after  the  visit  of  Dr  or  perhaps  along  the  river  'Atyeh. 

Smith,  could  find  no  trace  of  the-  name  *  The  road  by  Beth-horon  was  followed 

Kefir  Sdba.    Monatsber.  der  Geogr.  Ges.  by  Cestins  in  the  flight  of  his  army,  Jos. 

in  Berlin,  N.  F.  L  p.  283.    Bitter  Erdk.  B.  J.  2.  19.  8,  9.    That  by  Gophna  was 

XVI.  p.  572.  traced  in   1848,  by  Dr  Smith,  to   the 

1  Acts  23,  81 ;  comp.  v.  12.  23  sq.  neighbourhood  of  Mejdel  Y&ba  ;  many  por- 

*  Gr.  Ka/papvafid,  Joseph.  Antt  16.  5.  tions  of  the  road  being  still  in  good  pre- 

2 ;  comp.  18.  15.  1,  Xafiarfafid  .  .  .  ^  kvk  serration ;  see  Biblioth,  Sac.  1843,  p.  481 

'Arrtwwrpis  NoVtrroi.  sq. 

4  Jos.  B.  J.  1.  4.  7;  comp.  Antt  13. 15.  *  Hieron.  Epit  Paul®,  p.  673.  ed.Mart 

1.     The  direct  distance  from  Kefr  S&ba  to  Itin.  Hieroa  p.  600. 

the  coast  is  not  over  ten  or  twelve  miles.  '  Relmnd  Faltest.  pp.  568-670.    Theo- 

There  most  therefore  be  some  error  in  the  phan.  Chron.  p.  858. 
"    r  of  150  stadia  (181  Roman  miles); 
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The  present  Kefr  8&ba  is  a  village  of  some  size  ;  the  houses 
are  built  of  mud,  as  in  most  of  the  villages  of  the  plain  ;  and 
there  are  no  relics  of  antiquity  visible.  A  well  just  east  of  the 
houses  is  fifty-seven  feet  deep  to  the  water,  and  is  walled  up 
with  hewn  stones.  The  village  stands  on  a  low  eminence  near 
the  western  hills ;  but  is  se|«rated  from  them  by  a  smaller 
Wady  or  branch  of  the  plain.1  There  seems  to  be  no  valid 
reason  for  questioning  the  identity  of  this  spot  with  Antipatris. 
The  ancient  name  itself  is  decisive  ;  while,  in  the  rainy  season 
and  spring,  the  Wady  coming  from  the  mountains  would  suffi- 
ciently correspond  to  the  river  described  by  Josephus.  The 
distance  from  Lydda  is  also  tolerably  near  to  the  ancient  specifi- 
cation of  ten  Roman  miles.9 

The  name  Jiljulieh  seems  to  correspond  to  an  ancient  Qilgal; 
and  Ensebius  and  Jerome  mention  a  village  Qalgulis  situated  in 
the  sixth  mile  north  of  Antipatris.1  As  there  is  now  no  such 
village  known  in  the  north  of  Kefr  Siba  ;  *  and  as  Jiljulieh  lies 
short  of  that  distance  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  it  may  well  be 
a  question,  wliether  perhaps  a  slip  of  the  pen  may  not  have 
given  rise  to  the  reading  north  instead  of  Mouth.  Eusebius 
must  have  known  the  place ;  as  he  often  travelled  lxstwecn 
Ccsarea  and  Jerusalem.  This  Galgulis  may,  or  may  not,  have 
been  the  same  with  the  Oilgal  mentioned  once  along  with  Dor 
in  the  book  of  Joshua.1 

Momlay,  April  26*A. — Refreshed  after  the  day  of  rest,  we 
started  from  the  Wely  at  6.45,  for  Mejdel  Y&ba  ;  without  a 
guide,  as  the  way  was  plain,  and  we  were  likely  to  fall  in  with 
permms,  <»f  whom  we  could  make  inquiries.  At  7.05  we  crossed 
the  deep  and  br>«d  water-bed  of  Wady  Kanah  coming  from  E. 
K.  E.  It  is  here  known  as  Wady  Zakur,  from  the  ruin  of  that 
name  on  its  northern  side,  half  a  mile  on  our  left  ;  and  is  also 
called  Wady  Khureish,  from  another  ruin  on  its  southern  bunk. 
It  runs  off  just  south  of  Jiljulieh  to  the  Wady  which  comes 
fmra  Kefr  HAha  ;  and  thus  pies  to  the  'Aujcli.  At  7.10  the 
ruin  Khureish  was  on  our  left,  not  far  from  our  path.  At  7.35 
we  crossed  a  smaller  Wady,  with  a  ruin  on  its  southern  Imuk, 
called  Kefr  Hatta  ;  consisting  of  a  few  walls  partly  standing,  a 
reservoir,  and  a  sarcophagus  used  as  a  drinking- trough.  Our  rood 
led  along  the  low  rocky  hills  as  they  jut  out  into  the  grvat  plain  ; 
in  tome  places  just  crossing  their  extremities.     At  8.05  wo  came 

1  %f    MVMt    to    JLntipntrii "    by    K.  eordinjr  to  the  anal   rmta  of   mulri,   it 

Smith,  iu  IMS  ;  in  RihUuth  Sum,  \*k\  wnuM  nnt  tirerd  ton  mil** 

p.  I*!  «|.     Kittrr  Knlk.  XVL  p.  WW  nq.  '  (hum**,  art.  CMvL 

8  Itin.    H'uTot    p.    SHU.    Th*  duUim  *  T!*   nunc    KJlkllich  Las  no   afliuily 

frtna  Krfr  Si»-a  U>  LjifcU,  acrardinjr  U> nur  with  tint  mmr  (filial :  r.ot  i*  that  tillijr* 

cfWBMiivna! ,  i'«l»<atfuvh»ura;  wbirh,  in  mtij  *put«   in  thu  uxih  mil*?  uortb  uf 

«t  «.«ur  ntm  U   tratvllinff,  wuuU  n>»t  T»ry  Krfr  Saba. 

Ci^h  fevn   13  Kama  bOm  ;  «Ub  ac-  *  Joatt.  13,  ML 
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to  the  broad  channel  of  Wady  Bibah,  coming  down  from  the 
east  on  the  north  of  Mejdel.  According  to  an  informant  from 
this  village,  it  has  its  head  near  'Akrabeh,1  and  passes  down  near 
ez-Zawieh.  It  runs  north  of  EQl'at  el-'Ain,  and  so  to  the 
'Aujeh.  On  this  Wady,  just  within  the  hills,  is  situated  Kefir 
K&sim,  not  here  visible  ;  but  appearing  like  an  old  place,  as  we 
saw  it  afterwards  from  the  plain. 

As  we  passed  along  our  road,  Kttl'at  el-'Ain  lay  below  us  on 
the  right,  in  a  depressed  part  of  the  plain.  On  a  low  mound  is 
a  structure  in  the  form  of  a  long  parallelogram,  said  to  have 
been  once  a  fortress.  At  the  foot  of  this  mound,  on  the  west, 
is  the  great  fountain  of  the  river  'Aujeh  ;  one  of  the  largest  in 
Palestine.  It  forms  a  marshy  tract,  covered  with  reeds  and 
rushes.  This  fountain  and  others  below  furnish,  at  this  season, 
the  whole  supply  of  water  for  the  river  ;  which  is  nearly  as  large 
as  the  Jordan  near  Jericho.  The  water  has  a  bluish  tinge  ;  and 
the  current  is  usually  sluggish.9  The  river  sweeps  off  about  W. 
N.  W.  until  it  reaches  the  hills  or  higher  plateau  ;  and  just  here 
are  the  mills,  at  el-Mirr,  about  a  mile  from  the  source.  The 
stream  then  passes  on  about  W.  by  S.  under  steep  banks 
formed  by  low  cliffs. 

We  came,  at  8.30,  to  Mejdel  Yaba  ;  situated  on  a  rather 
steep  declivity  on  our  left,  with  a  Sheikh's  house  or  palace  over- 
looking the  rest  of  the  village.  The  place  has  an  old  look  ;  but 
we  saw  few  definite  traces  of  antiquity.  The  Sheikh's  palace  is 
large  and  high ;  it  had  recently  been  built  up  ;  for  when  my 
companion  passed  this  way  in  1843,  it  was  in  ruins.1  Its 
owner,  Sheikh  Sadik  el-Jema'iny,  was  now  in  banishment.  In 
a  field  in  the  lower  part  of  the  village  we  noticed  two  sarco- 
phagi ;  the  isolated  rocks  had  been  hewn  away  outside,  perhaps 
with  vaults  below,  like  those  at  Hableh.  We  were  delayed  here 
ten  minutes  in  trying  to  obtain  a  guide  ;  but  without  success.4 

From  Mejdel  we  turned  our  course  towards  the  plain,  S.  67° 
W.  in  order  to  enter  the  great  road  from  Damascus  to  Bamleh. 
Descending  from  the  village,  we  struck  at  8.50  the  deep  channel 
of  Wady  Kurawa,  the  continuation  of  Wady  Belat ; '  and 
followed  down  its  right  side  for  fifteen  minutes  ;  when  we  crossed 
it.  We  could  see  a  bridge  with  three  arches  about  half  a  mile 
below,  on  the  Damascus  road.  This  Wady  must  drain  a  large 
region  of  country.  It  was  now  dry ;  and  runs  to  the  'Aujeh  on 
the  west  of  the  KttTah.    At  9.15  we  struck  the  Damascus  road, 

1  See  under  May  12th.  leh  212°.    Benthieh  224°.    el-Mirr  816*. 

■  £.  Smith  in  Bibliotheca  Sacr.  1848,  p.  Bit  el-'Ain  822°/— The  following  are  on 

491.  the  western  side  of  the  plaint  eUYehodt- 

9  E.  Smith,  ibid.  p,  488  sq.  yeh  288°.     el-Fejjeh  282°.    el-MulebUi 

4  Bearings  from   Mejdel  Yftba:    Kefir  291°. 
Saba  N.  JiQulieh  258°.  Lndd  204°.  Bam-       •  See  VoL  IL  p.  266L  pil  82.] 
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called  ee-Sulttna,  at  a  Wely  named  Neby  ThAry,  situated  on  a 
low  Tell,  with  a  pond  of  clear  water  on  the  north  of  it  Hera 
we  slopped  ten  minutes.1 

We  now  proceeded  along  the  Solt&na  towards  Lndd  and 
Bamleh.  After  fire  minutes  the  road  crossed  a  Wady  with 
dirty  standing  water ;  and  then  rose  to  a  higher  tract  in  the 
plain,  with  a  more  grarelly  soiL  At  9.45  we  came  to  Benthieh, 
close  upon  our  left  hand ;  situated  on  an  isolated  ledge  of  rock, 
which  here  protrudes  in  the  midst  of  the  plain.  It  was  ones 
apparently  a  place  of  some  sise ;  hut  is  now  a  miserable  hamlet' 

The  name  Benthieh  (or  Bemthieh,  as  we  sometimes  beard 
it)  is  sufficiently  near  in  form,  to  suggest  an  identity  with  the 
Arimathea  of  the  New  Testament.8  In  a  former  volume,  I 
hat*  given  reasons  for  regarding  Arimathea  as  having  no  con- 
nection with  Raraleh,  but  as  probably  situated  on  some  one  of 
the  hills  in  the  east  or  northeast  of  Lydda.*     The  same  general 

Kinds  hold  good  against  the  idea  of  seeking  Arimathea  ait 
thieh  ;  and  I  may  here  subjoin  a  few  additional  remarks. 
Josephus  mentions  in  the  north  of  Judea  four  toparchies, 
1  from  their  chief  towns,  viz.  Acrabatene,  Gophna,  Thamna, 
and  Lydda.  These  towns  are  now  all  known  ;  Thamna  having 
keen  discovered  in  1843  by  Dr  Smith,  under  the  present  name  of 
Tibneh,  on  the  way  from  Gophna  to  Mejdel  Y&ba.*  The 
nature  of  the  country  shows,  that  these  toparchies  probably 
formed  long  parallelograms  lying  parallel  to  each  other,  extend* 
iag  in  length  from  north  to  south.  The  first  occupied  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  water-shed  on  the  mountains  ;  the  second,  the 
western  side  of  the  same,  still  upon  the  mountains  ;  the  third, 
thet  of  Thamna,  lay  along  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains  ; 
while  the  last,  that  of  Lydda,  comprised  most  of  the  plain. 
South  of  the  Thamnitic  toparchy  was  that  of  Emraaus  ;  while 
Joppa  and  Jamnia  had  jurisdiction  over  the  towns  adjacent  to 
them.'  Now  as  Arimathea  was  situated  in  the  Thamnitic  dis- 
trict ;T  and  thin  included  the  western  declivity  of  the  mountains 
and  probably  the  adjacent  hills  ;  we  certainly  cannot  well  l<*»k 
for  Arimathea  cither  at  Bamleh  or  at  Benthieh,  which  are  both 

*  Beormgi  from  Kebr  Tharr :  UijM  of  K*bmf  iktn.  Thb  would  irem  to  show, 
ST.  Ktr*  rl-'An  10'.  hjjfh  SIS  .  Ren-  that  the  name  can  have  no  wrvmmry  eon- 
thiah  1ST.     Ktfr  Kaaia  4*  .     el-Moeri-     nerfiim  with  the  form  Arimmtk,: 

rfah  136  .  Kei/  14V.  The*  Lmc  thr*a  •  *«  Vol  1L  pp.  2.10.  24 I.  [13. 40,44.] 
are  en  ami  amon*  the  lower  tammi  hilla  •  t.  Smith  in  hihlioth.  Sec.   IS4S*  pi 

•  ReariBjp   at   lUothirh :    Kolr    106  .     4*4. 

MaaefeYah  SS  .     Majdel  Yaha  4>.\     eU  •  Jna.  K  J.  S.  a  A.    Antt.  14.   II.  1 

Yrhw4.e*h  »50,  If  m.      lUmWh  SOS'.  l>Ha  a  N.  S.  IS, 

Lomi  »•".      IVir  Aim  hW>*al  ?   Ill  .  '  Omanaet.  «  Arm+tk*  SopMim  . . .  hi 

1W  ToHT  107  .     et-Tbeh  147  .-TVn  reaSooe  Temnitica  jasta  ItinanoUm,  anee 

mm  two  are  at  the  foot  of  tha  *a«t»ra  hill*  fuit  Joarph  qui  in  EtangrHU  ah  Artmathaa 

1  TVrra   it  howevvr  aauthrr  /Nm/M,  aa 
aaat  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  Uaj  mod  south 
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in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  and  naturally  within  the  district  of 
Lydda. 

The  same  result  seems  to  follow  from  a  notice  of  Jerome. 
That  father,  in  describing  the  journey  of  Paula,  represents  her 
as  passing  from  Antipatris  to  Lydda ;  thence,  not  far  from  that 
city,  to  Arimathea  and  Nobe  ;  to  Joppa  also  ;  and  then,  tun- 
ing back,  to  Emmaus  or  Nicopolis  ;  whence  she  took  the  route 
by  the  two  Beth-horons  to  Jerusalem.1  All  this  serves  to  show, 
first,  that  Arimathea  was  not  Benthieh,  which  lies  directly  on  the 
road  between  Antipatris  and  Lydda ;  and,  secondly,  that  it 
probably  did  lie  somewhere  between  Lydda  and  Nobe,  now  Beit 
Ntlba,  a  mile  northeast  of  Y&lo.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to 
hope,  that  the  ancient  site  of  Arimathea  may  hereafter  be  dis- 
covered somewhere  in  that  region  ;  which,  as  yet,  has  not  been 
fblly  explored. 

Leaving  Benthieh  at  10  o'clock,  we  proceeded  towards  Lud<L 
The  ground  soon  sinks  again  to  the  lower  plain,  level  and  rich,  ex- 
tending towards  T&fa,  lying  back  of  the  hills  that  are  on  the  west 
of  Fejjeh.  In  that  direction  several  villages  came  in  sight  as  we 
nassed  along ;  the  names  of  which  we  lost  for  want  of  a  guide. 
In  the  same  direction  the  large  Wady  just  north  of  Ludd  runs 
to  the  'Aujeh.'  At  10.25  we  had  a  distant  view  of  Yfifa,  bear- 
ing N.  78°  W.  We  crossed  a  Wady  at  10.40,  having  a  bridge 
with  two  arches  and  a  pool  of  water  under  them.1  At  11 
o'clock  there  was  a  ruin  on  the  right ;  apparently  once  a  Khfin. 
At  11.20,  Berfllieh  was  in  sight,  S.  60°  E.  on  the  summit  of 
one  of  the  eastern  hills,  apparently  a  ruin.  We  came  at  11.30 
to  a  noble  bridge  of  three  or  more  arches,  spanning  the  great 
Wady  which  encircles  Ludd,  and  passes  off  northwest  to  the 
'Aujeh.  This  bridge  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  well  built, 
of  twice  the  usual  width,  and  still  tolerably  paved.  All  these 
bridges  and  Kh&ns  along  the  Bult&na  show  how  important  this 
road  once  was,  as  the  great  line  of  communication  and  commerce 
between  Egypt  and  Damascus. 

We  reached  Ludd  at  11.45  ;  and  stopped  for  lunch  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  town  outside.  The  Bamleh  road  lies 
a  little  further  west ;  and  our  mules  and  muleteers  (par  nobUe) 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  keep  on  towards  that  place.  We  had 
nothing  left,  but  to  send  Bashid  after  them  to  bring  them  back ; 
and  this  detained  us  here  for  nearly  two  hours.    There  was  a 


1  HIeron.  in  Ep.  86  ad  Enatoch.  Epit  atone  fade  proficieoena  aacendit  ! 

Praia,  p.  678,  "  et  Lyddam  Tenant  in  inferiorem,"  etc. 

Dfoepolim  (vidit) .  . .  band  procul  ab  ea  *  At  10.15,  the  village  et-Tlreh  bora  8. 

Arimathiam  viculum  Joseph,  qui  Dominium  46°  K.  1|  m. 

•epelirit ;  et  Nobe  urbem  eacerdotum  ...  *  At  10.50,  Deir  Tfirif  bore  S.  60*  R. 

Joppen  quoqne  . . .  repetitoque  itinert  Ni-  2  m. 
oopolim,  qua  priua  Emmana  rocabatur . . . 
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large  muster  of  camels  in  the  open  ground  near  us  ;  many  of 
them  young*.  Among  the  houses  in  this  quarter  were  several 
large  buildings,  said  to  be  in  use  as  soap  factories.  The  houses 
of  Ludd,  though  numerous,  are  in  general  small  and  mean. 
Here  our  eyes  were  again  greeted  with  the  pleasant  sight  of  a 
number  of  palm  trees. 

We  engaged  a  guide  for  Y&lo  ;  and  before  leaving,  he  took 
us  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  church,  in  the  southwest  quarter  of 
the  town.  Instead  of  passing  through  the  streets,  he  led  us 
around  on  the  outside  towards  the  south  ;  where  we  entered  by 
another  gate  not  much  frequented.  These  are  noble  ruins  ;  but 
were  now,  by  daylight,  less  majestic  and  imposing,  than  as  we 
saw  them  formerly,  by  moonlight.  The  historical  notices  of  the 
church,  and  of  Lydda,  I  have  elsewhere  given.1 

Leaving  the  gate  at  1.55,  we  took  the  road  for  Y&lo  by  way 
of  el-Kub&b,  at  first  S.  26°  E.  After  fifteen  minutes  we  crossed 
obliquely  Wady  Hartr,  coming  from  the  8.  S.  W.  and  uniting  a 
little  further  north  with  Wady  'Atallah,  to  form  the  great  water- 
course on  the  north  of  Ludd.  Here  were  pools  of  stagnant 
water ;  from  which  women  were  filling  their  jars,  and  bearing 
them  away  on  their  heads.  The  ground  now  became  higher  ; 
and  at  2.20  there  was  a  ridge  or  swell,  with  an  extensive  view.9 
After  another  reach  of  the  plain,  we  came  at  2.45  to  the  water- 
bed  of  Wady  'Atallah,  coming  down  by  Kub&b  from  the  Merj 
Ibn  'Omeir.  We  followed  up  this  valley ;  and  ten -minutes  later 
Kubab  came  in  sight,  S.  35°  E.  We  afterwards  rose  upon  the 
western  side  of  the  valley  along  the  plain ;  and  at  3.10  had 
several  villages  in  sight.1  Among  them  was  Abu  Sh&sheh  on 
the  western  end  of  a  range  of  hills  in  the  south ;  also  'Ann&beh, 
a  village  of  some  size  on  the  north  of  the  Wady.  We  here  dis- 
missed our  guide,  who  had  given  us  little  satisfaction. 

Keeping  along  the  edge  of  the  plain,  we  at  length  climbed  the 
steep  hill  of  Kub&b,  and  reached  that  village  at  3.55.  This  hill 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  northern  extremities  of  the  range 
running  out  N.  N.  W.  from  Zorah  ;  or  rather  perhaps,  as  a 
northeastern  spur  of  the  same.  The  village  is  of  considerable 
size  ;  but  has  no  marks  of  antiquity,  nor  any  historical  impor- 
tance. As  we  passed  up  along  its  southwestern  side,  we  had 
some  difficulty  to  pick  our  way  among  the  numerous  openings, 
like  small  wells,  leading  to  subterranean  magazines  for  grain. 
The  people  were  quite  civil.  We  found  that  having  no  guide 
we  had  come  out  of  our  way  in  ascending  to  the  village  ;  inas- 

1  See  Vol.  II.  pp.  244-248.  [Hi.  49-65.]  it  issues  from  the  eastern  hfflf  into  the 

1  Bearings  at  2.20 :  Jimin  106\   Ram-  plain, 

feh  264°    Lndd  334'.  Neby  Danial  116°.  *  Bearings  at  8.10:  Abu  Shusheh  198°. 

•1-Haditheh  43  .     ThU  latter  is  a  large  el-Birrtjreh  S.  50'  W.  1}  m.     el-Kubib 

village  ju*t  at  the  mouth  of  a  Wndj,  as  148°.    el-'Annabeh  82°,  2  m, 
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much  as  our  proper  road  lav  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley  on 
the  north  ;  and  we  now  had  some  difficulty  in  descending  the 
very  steep  declivity  on  that  side  to  regain  it.  Here  Wady  'Aly, 
coming  from  S&ris  and  L&tron,  unites  with  Wady  'Atallah  com- 
ing from  the  Merj.1 

The  large  village  'Ann&heh  was  here  in  the  north  beyond  the 
▼alley.  The  name  suggests  the  Bethoannaba  or  Bethannaba  of 
Jerome  ;  which  according  to  him  was  in  the  fourth  mile  from 
Lydda  ;  though  many  said  it  was  in  the  eighth  mile.*  This 
seems  to  imply,  that,  even  thus  early,  the  names  of  'Annibeh 
and  Beit  Ntiba  were  sometimes  confounded ;  the  specifications 
of  four  miles  and  eight  miles  from  Lydda  being  still  applicable  to 
these  villages  respectively. 

Leaving  Kub&b  at  415,  we  descended  towards  the  northeast, 
crossed  Wady  'Aly,  and  proceeded  up  Wady  'Atallah  towards 
Y&lo.  The  position  of  this  place  was  pointed  out  to  us,  as  on  the 
north  side  of  a  spur  or  ridge  running  out  west  from  the  moun- 
tains on  the  south  of  the  Merj ;  but  it  was  not  visible  from 
Kub&b.  Our  road  led  along  the  broad  open  valley,  about  8. 
70°  E.1  After  half  an  hour  our  course  became  about  E.  B.  E. 
and  at  5  o'clock  we  reached  the  western  extremity  of  the  spur. 
We  soon  turned  up  along  the  hill  side  ;  and  after  a  while  passed 
a  small  Wady  running  down  north,  with  a  little  fountain  on  its 
further  side  by  the  path.    At  5.40  we  came  to  YAlo. 

This  village  is  situated  midway  up  this  northern  declivity, 
between  two  ravines  running  down  to  the  plain  below  ;  it  thus 
overlooks  the  beautiful  meadow-like  tract  of  the  Merj  Ibn  'Omeir. 
There  is  a  fountain  in  the  western  ravine,  which  supplies  the 
village.  The  place  has  an  old  appearance  ;  and  in  a  cliff  beyond 
the  eastern  ravine  are  several  large  caverns  in  the  rocks  ;  which 
may  be  natural,  but  have  probably  been  enlarged.  The  village 
belongs  to  the  femily  of  the  Sheikhs  Abu  Ghaush,  who  reside  at 
Kuriet  el-'Enab.  One  of  the  younger  of  them  was  now  here, 
and  paid  us  a  visit  in  our  tent.  The  people  of  Yfilo  were  well 
disposed,  and  treated  us  respectfully. 

The  fine  plain  or  basin,  Merj  Ibn  'Omeir,  which  now  lay 
spread  out  before  us,  stretches  in  among  the  lulls  quite  to  the 
base  of  the  steep  wall  of  the  mountains  ;  on  the  top  of  which 
are  situated  Upper  Beth-horon  and  S&ris.  South  of  it  is  the 
ridge  of  Y&lo  ;  and  on  the  north  and  northwest  are  lower  hills. 

1  Bearings  at  Kub&b:    Ramleh  814°.  tnr  Bethoannaba.    Pleriqno  autera  afBr- 

'Annabeh  K.     el-Latrdn  151°.    'Am wig  mant  In  octavo  ab  ea  milliario  aitain,  et 

185°.     Selbit  91°.     Saris  ?  180°.    Belt  appellari  Bethannabam." 

Nuba  107°.  *  Bearings  at  4.40 :  el-Lfcron  &  1}  m. 

■  Onomatt  art.  Anri:  "Eat  tuque  ho-  'Arnwas  S.  26°  E.  1  m.    Selblt  N.  4*  E. 

die  villa  juxta  Diospolim  quasi  quarto  1  m.     This  last  is  a  ruin  north  of  the 

milliario  ad  oricntakm  plagaiu,  qua  voca-  Wady. 
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The  name  11m  'Omeir  belongs  to  a  district,  and  not  specially  to 
the  plain.  In  oar  former  journey  we  had  looked  down  upon  this 
fine  tract  from  the  high  position  of  Beit  'tir  el-F&ka  ;  and  the 
description  then  given  we  now  found  to  be  correct ;  with  the 
single  exception,  that,  as  seen  from  so  high  a  point,  the  basin 
seemed  to  be  drained  off  more  in  the  southwest  towards  Ekron ; 
whereas,  as  now  appears,  it  is  drained  by  Wady  'Atalleh  to  the 
'Aujeh.'  In  and  around  the  plain  are  several  villages.  From 
Tib  we  could  see  Beit  Nfiba  in  the  plain  ;  Beit  Lofoeh  at  the 
foot  of  the  northern  hills ;  BOmm&neh,  a  rum,  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain ;  also  Bis  Kerka*  and  JemmAla  on  the  lower  parts  of 
the  mountain  farther  north,  in  the  district  of  the  Simhftn 
Hhffths,  who  live  at  B&s  Kerka',  and  are  Keis.*  Could  we  have 
taken  a  direct  route  from  Mejdel  Yfiba  to  YAlo,  more  towards 
the  east,  it  would  have  brought  us  through  a  tract  as  yet  little 
visited,  containing  apparently  many  villages. 

The  whole  of  the  Merj,  and  indeed  very  much  of  the  great 
plain  through  which  we  had  passed  to-day,  was  now  covered  with 
neavy  crops  of  wheat  and  barley.  The  Merj,  especially,  reminded 
me  in  this  respect  of  the  rich  harvest  I  had  seen  a  year  before  in 
Lincolnshire,  m  passing  from  London  to  Scotland.  The  barley 
was  now  in  the  ear ;  and  would  soon  be  ready  for  harvesting. 
Many  tares  were  mingled  with  the  grain.  The  dry  season,  too, 
had  already  commenced  ;  the  grass  in  man  v  places  was  beginning 
to  loae  it*  men  ;  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  the  present  verdure 
of  the  field*  would  be  no  more. 

In  a  former  volume  I  have  stated  the  reasons  for  regarding 
Yilo  as  the  ancient  Ayalon  ;  and  the  fine  basin  below  as  the 
valley  of  Aijalon,  over  which  Joshua  commanded  the  moon  to 
stand  still.1  The  i>lace  had  always  interested  us  ;  and  we  were 
gratified  in  being  able  to  spend  a  night  in  it.  So  for  as  I  know, 
it  had  a*  yet  been  visited  by  no  modern  -traveller.4 

Beit  Nftha,  which  lay  below  us  in  the  plain,  about  a  mQe 
distant,  with  a  large  olive  grove  beyond  it,  we  may  regard  as  the 
representative  of  the  Nobt  of  Jerome  ;  and  was  also  in  his  day 
regarded  by  some  as  a  Btthannuba.'  The  historical  notices  are 
given  in  a  former  volume.'  This  plain  was  selected  by  Richard 
of  England  as  the  place  of  his  long  encampment,  doubtless  on 
account  of  its  convenience  and  fertility. 

•  Soo  VuL  a  p  2SS.  [liL  CS.1  thre»  rOlagea,  'Aawis   Brit  Nuba,   Mid 

*  For  tW  two  great  partita,  jMi  and  Yilo,  from  th*  Jenualem  mod  war  Lt- 
Tftwm,  m  in  Vol  IL  ft.  17.  [ft-  S44.1—  tn«.  Tbi.  wooUl  not  b*  p<«*iblr,  I  think, 
~      mi  ol  YAW  i  Brit  Tr  HKoka  6V.  an  to  Brit  Koto,  ami  c*rUmlr  not  u  to 

Xlb*  41\  1  «.     Beh  UktrhSS'.     Yilo.     Uod*  of  tU  Bibb.  II.  p.  266. 


tSS*.  fUaltrka'tt*.  JtanAU  •  Ifritm.  ii.Fp.WJod  Korfork  Epfa. 

M\  Panl*,  p.  673 ;  tot  abort,  p.   142.  ft.  1.— 

*  Jook  10,  12.  Sao  Vol  II  ».  26S  «.  Obuuul  art  Amok;  tat  abova,  p.   144. 

l-veai  ft.1 

•  Dr  WOom  ■poak*  of  barta*  Mnftt  •  Vol  tt  f.  UL  [1H.  SA.J 

You  1IL— 13 
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At  Y&lo  we  were  told  of  a  ruin  in  the  mountains  on  the 
east,  said  not  to  be  far  off,  called  Kefir.  It  was,  however,  now 
too  late  for  lis  to  visit  it  from  Y&lo;  nor  were  we  able  after- 
wards to  make  an  excursion  to  it  from  Jerusalem.  But,  in  the 
name  Kefir,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  the  ancient  Che- 
phirah,  a  city  of  the  Gibeonites,  afterwards  assigned  to  Benja- 
min ;  and,  after  the  captivity,  again  inhabited  by  the  returning 
exiles.1  From  that  day  till  this,  it  has  remained  unknown. 
When  ascertained,  it  will  complete  our  knowledge  of  the  four 
cities  of  the  Gibeonites ;  the  other  three,  Gibeon,  Beeroth,  and 
Kirjath-Jearim,  having  already  been  recognised  in  el-Jib,  el- 
Bireh,  and  Kuriet  el-'Enab. 

Tuesday,  April  27th. — The  morning  opened  with  an  appear- 
ance of  rain,  and  a  slight  shower  fell ;  but  the  clouds  soon,  brake 
away,  and  the  day  became  fine.  We  broke  up  from  Yfilo  at 
6.55,  with  a  guide  for  SOr'a.  At  first  we  returned  on  our  road 
of  last  evening  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  kept  still  high  along 
the  declivity,  about  N.  65°  W.8  At  7.25  we  turned  to  the  left 
around  the  shoulder  of  the  ridge  ;  and  had  'Amwas  and  Latron 
before  us  in  a  line,  S.  47°  W.» 

Descending  gradually  we  came  at  7.40  to  the  village  of 
'Amw&s,  lying  on  the  gradual  western  declivity  of  a  rocky  hill, 
sufficiently  high  to  have  an  extensive  view  of  the  great  plain 
It  is  now  a  poor  hamlet  consisting  of  a  few  mean  houses.  There 
are  two  fountains  or  wells  of  living  water ;  one  just  by  the  vil- 
lage, and  the  other  a  little  down  the  shallow  valley  west.  The 
former  is  probably  the  one  mentioned  by  Sozomen  in  the  fifth 
century,  by  Theophanes  in  the  sixth,  and  again  by  Willibald  in 
the  eighth,  as  situated  in  a  spot  where  three  ways  met  (in  trivio), 
and  as  possessing  healing  qualities.4 

We  noticed  also  fragments  of  two  marble  columns ;  *and 
were  told  of  sarcophagi  near  by,  which  had  recently  been  opened. 
But  the  chief  relic  of  antiquity  consists  in  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  church  just  south  of  the  village,  originally  a  fine  struc- 
ture, built  of  large  hewn  stones.  The  circular  eastern  end  is 
still  standing,  as  also  the  two  western  corners  ;  but  the  inter- 
vening parts  lie  in  ruins.  Such  is  the  present  state  of  the 
ancient  Nicopolis.1 

That  'Amwas  represents  the  ancient  Emmaus  or  Nicopolis, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  according  to  the  Itin. 

1  Josh.  9,  17.  18,  26.  Enra  2, 25.  Nek  Vita  S.  Wiffibaldi  ab  anon,  f  18.     1fce 

7,  29.  fame  of  this  fountain  seems  to  have  been 

1  Bearings  at  7.10:  el-Burj  16°.  Kubab  spread  abroad,  as  healing  both  man  and 

299°.  beast ;  see  Roland  Pal  p.  759  sq. 

•  Bearings  at  7.25:  Knbab  804°.    Abu  •  Bearings  at  'Amwas:    Knbab  814*. 

Shusheh  288  .    Khnldeh  256°.    Beit  Jiz  Ramleh  814°.    Abn  Shusheh  289°.    Bail 

285°.    Latron  227°.    'Amwas  227°.  Jiz  284°.    'Annabeh  888°. 

4  Sozom.  H.  E.  5.  21.  Theophan.  p.  41. 
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Hiero*.  twenty-two  Roman  miles  distant  from  Jerusalem,  and 
ten  from  Lydda,  I  believe  no  one  doubts.1  The  name  does  not 
occur  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but  from  the  first  book  of  Macca- 
bees and  from  Josephus  we  learn,  that  here  Judas  Maccabaus 
defeated  the  Syrian  general  Goigias;*  that  Emmaus,  having 
been  dismantled,  was  afterwards  fortified  by  the  Syrian  Bac- 
chides ; f  that  under  the  Romans  it  became  the  head  of  a 
toparchy ;  was  afterwards  reduced  to  slavery  by  Casein*  ;  and 
at  last  was  burned  by  order  of  Varus  just  after  the  death  of 
Herod  the  Great1  The  place  appears  not  to  have  received  the 
name  Nicopdis  until  the  third  century  after  Christ :  when  it 
was  again  rebuilt  by  the  exertions  of  the  writer  Julius  Africanus, 
who  flourished  about  A.  D.  220.1  This  name,  along  with 
Emmaus,  it  continued  to  bear  during  the  centuries  of  the 
crusades.'  Yet  the  writers  of  that  epoch,  and  later  travellers, 
who  speak  of  a  Ckutdlum  Emmaus  (from  the  Vulgate),  evidently 
had  in  view,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  the  fortress  at  el-LAtrita, 
a  mfle  distant,  on  the  Jerusalem  road.7  The  village  'Amw&s, 
though  in  sight  from  that  road,  would  seem  hitherto  to  have  been 
actually  visited  by  no  traveller. 

A  question  of  a  good  deal  of  historical  interest  connects 
itself  with  this  place  ^viz.  whether  it  stands  in  any  relation  to  the 
Emmaus  of  the  New  Testament,  whither  the  two  disciples  were 
going  from  Jerusalem,  as  Jesus  drew  near  and  went  with  them, 
on  the  day  of  his  resurrection  ?  ■  As  the  text  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament now  stands,  the  distance  of  the  iriace  from  Jerusalem  is 
said  to  have  been  sixty  stadia ;  which,  if  correct,  of  course 
excludes  all  idea  of  any  connection  with  the  present  'AmwAs ; 
the  latter  being  at  least  one  hundred  and  sixty  stadia  distant 
from  the  Holy  City.9 

Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  the  earliest  period  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  after  the  apostolic  age,  the  opinion 
prevailed  in  the  church,  that  Nicopolis  (as  it  was  then  called) 
was  the  scene  of  that  narrative.     Both  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  in 

•  HUroa.id.I>aa.c.*«lS:»EatttM,  PaorhaL  ad  A.  P.  MS.  So*  Roland  p.  759. 
aojm  mm  XieapnUi  .  .  .  nbi  inctpiant  moo-  *  WtIL  Tjrr.  7.  24.  ib.  8. 1.  Brucardut 
Sana  Jmdmm  cooonrgora."    10b.  llteroa.  p.     c  9.  10. 

SPa  '  Hero  the  Snt  bo*  of  rrooader*  eo- 

•  1  Manr.  S>  40.  67.  4,  Si  11  IS.  HWro*.  craped  ft*  tbe  last  tiro*  before  niching 
•1  Pu.  e.  ft>  Jernailein ;  Will  Trr.  7.  24. 

•  I  Mart.  9.  .'4.     J<*  Aott.  IS.  1.  S.  •  Lake  24,  13-35. 

•  Jo*  B  J.  S.  S.  S.-Antt.  14.  11.  1  •  Tbe  Ithi.  Ilierot.  rireo  the  .lUum*  of 
f*.  17.  10.  9.  Nlropolio  from  Jeruoa&m  it  7S  R  mile*. 

•  Hiomo,  «  Catalog.  Soripoor.  Ercleo,  Bat  tho  oporiAratiom  nf  that  Itinerary  at 
*■  JaSao  Afrfeaaoo,  eajao  qviaqao  do  torn-  to   dUtanee*   are   ooJj  general,  and  can 

r»m*  eataat  votnariaa,  onb  laipotafc**  nerer  be  taken  m  ex  art     Tbr  traveller 

Aarrbo  Antuaino  . . .  lepjatioarai  pro  now  oecuptee.  from  m*  to  tig  mmH  m  AW/ 

>  orbit  Eounaaa  Kuerprt,  qnoj  how  betwaoa  'Amwao  aad  Janmloaa, 

a"     Chrm  ovarava 
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the  fourth  century,  are  explicit  on  this  point ;  the  one  a  leading 
bishop  and  historian,  the  other  a  scholar  and  translator  of  the 
Scriptures.1  Indeed,  thej  seem  to  have  known  of  no  other  in- 
terpretation ;  nor  is  there  a  trace  of  any  other  in  any  ancient 
writer.  The  same  opinion  continued  general  down  through 
succeeding  ages  until  the  commencement  of  the  fimrteentk 
century  ;•  when  slight  traces  begin  to  appear  of  the  later  idot, 
which  fixed  an  Emmaus  at  Kubeibeh ;  a  transfer  of  which  that 
is  no  earlier  vestige,  and  for  which  there  was  no  possible  gramd, 
except  to  find  an  Emmaus  at  about  sixty  stadia  from  the  Hub 
City.' 

Thus,  for  thirteen  centuries  did  the  interpretation  cnznoft 
in  the  whole  church  regard  the  Emmaus  of  the  New  " 
as  identical  with  Nicopolis.  This  was  not  the  voice  of 
tradition  ;  but  the  well  considered  judgment  of  men  of 
and  critical  skill,  resident  in  the  country,  acquainted  with  H* 
places  in  question,  and  occupied  in  investigating  and  describing 
the  scriptural  topography  of  the  Holy  Land. — The  objections 
which  lie  against  this  view  have  been  well  presented  by  Belani 
and  others  ;  and  are  the  four  following  : 4 

First  The  express  statement  of  Luke,  that  Emmaus  was 
distant  from  Jerusalem  sixty  stadia.1  Suth  is  indeed  the  pres- 
ent reading,  as  found  in  aU  the  editions  and  in  most  of  As 
manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  that  have  come  down  to  na 
But  it  is  no  less  true,  that  several  manuscripts  and  some  of 
them  of  high  authority,  read  here  one  hundred  and  sixty  ;  and 
thus  point  to  Nicopolis.'  This  may  then  have  been  the  current 
reading  in  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  There  seems 
indeed,  to  be  a  strong  probability  that  it  actually  was  so  ;  since 
otherwise,  those  fathers  in  searching  for  the  Emmaus  of  Luke, 
had  only  to  seek  at  the  distance  of  sixty  stadia  from  Jerusalem, 
in  order  to  find  it.  We  therefore,  may  draw  at  least  this  defi- 
nite conclusion,  viz.  that  in  their  day  such  an  Emmaus  was  un- 
known ;  and,  also,  that  probably  their  copies  read  one  hundred 
and  sixty  stadia. — It  may  have  been  that  the  word  or  numezil 
letter  signifying  a  hundred  had  early  begun  to  be  dropped  from 

1  Onomast.  art  Emau$ ;  here  Jerome,  'Enab  to  hare  been  earlier  regarded  at 

translating  Eusebins,  writes :  "  JEtaunit,  de  Emmaus ;  of  which  there  is  not  the  atigk*- 

quo  loco  rait  Cleophas,  onjus  Lucas  memi-  est  vestige  in  history  or  tradition.  Chants* 

nit  Eyangelista.    Hao  est  nunc  NicopoUs  in  Palestine,  no.  1.  p.  7. 

insignia  civitas  Patostiim"  4  Reland  Pal  p.  426  so.    Kramer  Pal 


1  So  Sosomen  RE.fi.  21.    Theophan.  p.  169.  Edit  a. 
p.  41.    Vita  S.  Wfflibaldi  ab  anon.  |  18.        *  Cuke  24,  18. 
wOL  Tyr.  7.  24.  Jao.  de  Vitr,  63.  p.  1081.        *  Two  uncial   manuscripts    hare  Ob 

Brocardus  c  10.  reading,  via.  JT.  or  OotL  Cypriu$  ;  and  JFt 

'  Sir  J.   Mannderffle,  Voiage   p.    94.  or  Cod.    VtndobomentU ;    besides  seven! 


Ludolf  de  Suchem  §  43 ;  in  Reiub.  p.  860.    cursive    manusoripts.      See    the 

See  more  in  VoL  II.  p.  256.  n.  4.  [iii.     nditinnn  nf Wrtitrin  aririiliai  li.  TimlwjtMsf 

66.]— Mr  Williams   supposes  Kuriet  el-    etc, 
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the  text  by  t  lapse  of  transcribers  ;  and  tbat  this  was  increased 
as  copies  were  multiplied  in  other  lands,  by  copyists  who  knew 
nothing  of  Palestine ;  until  at  length  by  degrees  the  omission 
became  current  in  the  manuscripts.  Indeed,  few  if  any  of  the 
manuscripts  now  extant,  were  written  in  Palestine.  There  exist 
likewise  in  the  New  Testament  other  examples  of  erroneous 
readings,  which  hare  doubtless,  in  like  manner,  crept  in  through 
the  error  of  transcribers.1 

JSccomd.  Joeephus  relates,  that  Vespasian  (or  Titus)  assigned 
in  Palestine  a  place  of  habitation  for  eight  hundred  men,  whom 
he  had  dismissed  from  his  army ;  it  was  called  Emmaus,  and 
distant  from  Jerusalem  sixty  stadia.*  This,  it  is  said,  con- 
the  present  reading  of  the  New  Testament  But  since,  as 
is  well  known,  the  works  of  Joeephus  were  copied  in  a  later  age 
almost  exclusively  by  Christian  transcribers,  this  passage  would 
reir  naturally  be  conformed  to  the  current  reading  in  Luke ; 
while  it  is  also  true,  that  several  manuscripts  of  Joeephus  still 
lead  here  thirty  stadia.1  This  at  least  shows  the  reading  to  bo 
variable,  and  therefore  doubtful ;  so  that  it  can  have  no  weight 
in  determining  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  Indeed,  the 
original  of  it  mayjqst  as  well  have  been  one  hundred  and  sixty. 

Third.  The  Emmaus  of  Luke  and  Josephus,  it  is  said,  is 
called  a  village; '  while  Nicopolis  was  a  city.  But  the  word 
employed  by  Luke  signifies  strictly  a  town  without  walls,  a 
country-town,  as  distinguished  from  a  fortified  city ;  and  that  used 
by  Jusephus  denotes  a  place,  and  is  also  put  for  a  fortified  post 
or  town.  Emmaus  had  been  laid  in  ashes  by  Varus  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Herod,  and  would  seem  not  to  have  been 
fullv  rebuilt  until  the  third  century  ;  when  it  received  the  naino 
of  fticopolis.  When  Luke  wrote,  therefore,  it  was  probably 
■till  a  place  partially  in  ruins  and  without  walls  ;  a  fitting  post 
fcr  a  colony  of  disbanded  soldiers. 

Fourth.  The  distance  of  Nicopolis  from  Jerusalem  is  too 
great,  it  is  said,  to  admit  of  the  return  of  the  two  disciples  the 
same  evening,  so  as  to  meet  the  assembled  airotles.  This  how- 
ever would  depend,  not  so  much  upon  the  distance,  as  upon  tho 
time  when  they  set  off.     They  "  rose  up  the  same  hour/'*  and 

•  Tho*  in  John  It,  1 4  U  U  aaid  thai  *  Jm.  B.  J.  7.  &  6.— Both  Da  Wctto 

Jean*  **•  •ratenrod  hy  Pilate  at  tho  tisik  and  Mryor,  no  Lake  24,  IS,  i*f«*r  tn  Jo- 

hoor  ;  wUfle  according  to  Mark  15,  SS  ho  erphoe   ae  placing  this  Emmmi  on   the 

woe  «iiiS-i  at  the  feint  hnor ;  which  last  north  of  J«>niaeJmii.  Hat  ncithrr  .Ji*rpuue 

•word*  with  tho  cirrotnetanofo'  of  dot  any  other  writer  an  one  word  aa  to 

-ifi  miaou     A  tnaarriher  probably  iu  direction  from  the  Holy  City. 

r  tor  r*.    Sao  tba  anthor*a  Or.  ■  See  note  on  Jueeph.  L  c.   ad.   Harrr- 

Bafaa.  p  136. — Another  inatanoa  la  Actt  ramp.    ltodi|(or    in  All*;,  lit   ZriL  Apr. 

T,  IS;  when  Abrmkmm  la  wot  lor  Jmt*  ;  1*4*,  no.  731,  p  ©76. 

ejnjnx  Ooa  SS,  IS  I »._  A  third  la  tho  in-  •  Lake  14,  18  «*>*.    Joa  B.  J.  7.  6.  • 

■Sjm  of  tho  name  / fat,  Matt.  17,  goade     Sao  aW  f 

t;  eonmn.  Zooh.  II,  11  14V  TUkoH** 
Vot.  ILL-!** 
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naturally  returned  in  haste,  to  make  known  their  glad  tidings ; 
although  with  all  their  haste,  they  could  not  well  nave  traversed 
the  distance  in  less  than  five  hours.  It  was  not  yet  evening 
when  they  arrived  at  Emmaus ; !  and  if  they  set  off  to  return 
even  as  late  as  six  o'clock,  which  at  that  season  would  be  about 
sunset,  they  might  reach  the  city  by  eleven  o'clock.  The  apos- 
tles were  assembled  and  the  doors  were  shut  "  for  fear  of  the 
Jews  ; "  *  they  had  indeed  partaken  of  an  evening  meal,  but  this 
had  already  been  long  ended  ;  for  Jesus  afterwards  inquires,  if 
they  have  there  any  food.1  It  was  evidently  late.  There  is 
therefore  nothing  impossible  or  improbable  in  the  supposition, 
that  the  two  bed  hastened  back  a  Ions  distance,  late  at  night, 
perhaps  with  much  bodily  effort,  to  declare  to  their  brethren  the 
wonderful  things  of  which  they  had  been  witnesses.  A  like 
amount  of  travel,  on  an  extraordinary  occasion,  would  be  noth- 
ing strange  even  at  the  present  day. 

The  case  then  may  be  thus  presented.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  reading  of  good  manuscripts  gives  the  distance,  of  Emmaus 
from  Jerusalem  at  one  hundred  and  sixty  stadia ;  at  which 
point  there  was  a  place  called  Emmaus,  which  still  exists  as  the 
village  'Amw&s ;  and  all  this  is  further  supported  by  the  critical 
judgment  of  learned  men  residing  in  the  country  near  the  time  ; 
as  also  by  the  tfhbroken  tradition  of  the  first  thirteen  centuries. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  current  reading  of  sixty  stadia 
in  most  of  the  present  manuscripts,  written  out  of  Palestine ; 
supported  only  by  a  doubtful  reading  of  Josephus  ;  but  with  no , 
place  existing,  either  now  or  at  the  end  of  the  third  century,'  to 
which  this  specification  can  be  referred.  Bo  far  as  it  regards 
the  New  Testament,  it  is  a  question  between  two  various  read- 
ings ;  one,  now  the  current  one  in  manuscripts  and  editions,  hut 
with  no  other  valid  support ;  the  other  supported  in  like  manner 
by  manuscripts,  as  also  by  facts,  by  the  judgment  of  early 
scholars,  and  by  early  and  unbroken  tradition. — After  Ion?  and 
repeated  consideration,  I  am  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Eusebius  and  Jerome.4 


Leaving  'Amw&s  and  proceeding  along  the  declivity,  which 
here  falls  off  gradually  towards  the  west,  we  came  in  twenty 
minutes  to  the  Jerusalem  road,  and  to  el-L&tron  situated  close 

1  Luke  24,  2&  39.  merely  conformed  to  the  prevailing  tradi* 

1  John  20,  19.  tion;  Kninol  Coram,  ad  Lac.  L  a    Sat 

*  Mark  16,  14.    Lnke  24,  41.  in  this  case,  there  wm  and  is  an  Emmaus 

4  See  also  Rodiger  in  Allg.  Lit  Zeit  L  actually  existing  at  the  distance  specified; 

c.    Ritter  Erdk.  XVL  p.  645  sq.— It  may  in  the  other,  at  sixty  stadia,  there  has  bees 

be  said,  and  has  been  said,  that  the  Mas.  no  traoe  of  an  Emmaus  since  the  doubtful 

which  read  u  one  hundred  and  sixty ,w  ware  reading  of  Josephus. 
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upon  it*  southern  side.  This  is  a  conical  Tell,  commanding  a 
wide  prospect ;  and  crowned  with  the  rains  of  a  large  and 
strong  fortress.  We  rude  to  the  summit ;  from  which  we  could 
see  Tell  es-Safieh  in  the  southwest,  and  also  YAfa  and  the 
Mediterranean.1  The  ruins  consist  of  walls  of  large  stones  well 
hewn  ;  with  numerous  interior  divisions,  and  many  raulta. 
The  remains  are  chiefly  from  the  middle  ages ;  and  pointed 
arches  are  everywhere  found  in  the  best  preserved  portions.9 
But  the  substructions  are  older  and  apparently  Boman ;  espe- 
cially on  the  west.  Here  the  lower  portion  of  the  wall  is  built  up 
for  some  distance  with  doping  work  ;  though  the  slope  is  less 
than  at  Jerusalem  or  Ktti'at  esh-Shflkl£  Towards  the  south,  the 
Tell  looks  down  into  Wady  'Aly ;  which  descending  from  Saris 
hers  nroopf  around  the  Tell,  and  passes  off  on  the  north  of 
Kub&h.  The  Jerusalem  road  ascends  the  mountain  along  this 
Wady. 

This  place  is  very  obviously  the  Caatdlum  Emmaui  of  the 
crusaders  and  later  travellers  ;  which  they  speak  of  as  identical 
with  Nioopolia.1  The  fortress  was  evidently  erected  to  command 
the  approach  to  Jerusalem  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  its  nearness 
to  Emmaus  or  Nioopolis,  it  may  have  served  also  as  a  bulwark 
of  that  city.  In  this  way  the  Roman  substructions  may  be 
accounted  for  ;  as  also,  perhaps,  Jerome's  rendering,  Castellum 
Emmaui,  in  the  Vulgate.4  But  when  the  tradition  had  gradu- 
ally changed,  and  Emmaus  was  transferred  to  Kubeibeh,  we 
find  this  ruin,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  known 
as  Cwtrum  v.  Caddlum  boni  Latroni*  ;  this  name,  as  was  held, 
being  derived  from  the  legend,  which  made  this  the  birthplace 
of  the  penitent  thief1  This  seems  to  have  been  the  probable 
origin  of  the  present  Arabic  name. 

But  in  whatever  relation  this  fortress  may  later  have  stood 
to  Emmaus,  it  seems  not  improbable,  that  this  spot  was  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Modin,  the  residence  of  the  Maccabees  ;  at  least 
iU  position  and  elevation  correspond,  better  than  any  other 
place,  with  the  circumstances  narrated  of  Modin.    In  that  town 

1  Reariajr*  frwn  el-Ltofa:  Tell  en  Si-  Titr.  S3,  p  1081.  Brocardfuc.  9.  Tocher 

SehK7'.     ftehJIiSSB'.    Kh6ldeh3«4'.  mRria»hp.SSri.    BNjdmhtdi  ih. p.  10ft. 

Kanleh  830  .     Yifa  S2S*.     Kab&b  33S\  —Some  quite  recent  trareOert  etill  freak 

*Aaaibeh  SIS'.—Kron  Tell  ef-Slfleh,  in  *t  thit  place  at  Emmant :  e.  m.  Prokeorii 

IV,  •*  took  the  bearing  of  el-UtrJa  X.  p.  39.   Barth  in  Ritfc-r  Erak.  XVL  p.  MS. 

4f  K.  Th*  people  there  gave  h  the  name  •  Lake  34,  1  a    The  earlier  JUU  raadi 

of  *AjD«ii;  tat  in  VoL   IL   p.   30.   [0.  here  mwinviwm ;  Blanchini  Qual  KTang. 

M3**]  II.  p.»8.     Coop,  alao  Itolari  Paha*,  p, 

•  ^oareoniiai  and  othen  mention  among  429 

Iheat  mr.alnt,  in  th*lr  dajr,  the  rviw  of  a  'So  Zaallart,  Fr.ed.  lie.  3.  p.  IS    C«4o- 

avve   chnrrh,    ^aareoja.   IL    p.  IS.     F.  eimi  p  143.     lJoar*«Riiaj  II  P-  13.  Thi* 

Fabri  fa  Rri«b.  p  311.   ftrtnvini*  p.  14S.  * 


Bernard,  r   10.  Poleher  Carte*.  18.  p. 
L  WUL  Tjw.  7.  34.  aV  a  1.    Jao.  4t 
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the  Maccabees  lived  and  were  buried ;  and  there  Simon  erected 
a  lofty  monument,  with  seven  pyramids,  to  their  memory.1 
Modin  lay  adjacent  to  the  great  plain  ;  and  the  monument  was 
visible  to  all  who  sailed  along  the  sea.9  Eusebras  and  Jerome 
likewise  testify,  that  Modin  was  not  far  from  Lydda ;  and  that 
the  sepulchres  remained  in  their  day.1  The  writers  of  the  times 
of  the  crusades  speak  indefinitely  of  Modin,  as  somewhere  in  this 
vicinity ;'  while  Brocardus  already  seems  to  fix  it  at  Bdba.8  To 
all  the  circumstances  thus  enumerated  the  elevated  and  isolated 
Tell  of  Lfitrfln  well  corresponds.' 

Leaving  Lfttrdn  at  8.15,  we  struck  down  at  once  by  a  steep 
descent  to  the  bed  of  Wady  ' Aly,  where  a  brook  was  flowing ; 
and  then,  ascending  again,  were  at  the  top  of  the  acclivity  at 
8.35.  We  were  here  on  a  broad  ridge,  overlooking  a  lower  tract 
among  hills  in  the  south,  and  having  Sdr'a  in  sight  before  ns.r 
This  place  is  situated  towards  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the 
high  ridge,  which  skirts  Wady  es-Stir&r  in  the  north  ;  from  which 
extremity  another  ridge  or  line  of  hills  runs  off  about  N.  N.  W. 
in  the  directiAi  of  Khtlldeh  and  Kubftb.  Between  these  two 
ridges,  and  that  on  which  we  now  stood  south  of  Wady  'Aly, 
is  an  extensive  open  tract,  comprising  the  heads  or  cultivated 
rocky  basins  of  no  less  than  three  Wadys,  which  run  westwards 
and  unite  towards  the  plain  ;  and  then  apparently  pass  down  to 
Nahr  Rubin  by  an  outlet  among  the  western  hills.  Of  these 
basins,  one  was  next  the  ridge  on  which  we  now  were ;  another 
was  adjacent  to  the  ridge  running  northerly  from  Sur'a ;  and  the 
third,  between  the  other  two  ;  all  separated  from  each  other  by 
lower  projecting  ridges. — On  our  former  journey  we  had  seen 
Sur'a  from  the  south,  on  a  high  point  of  the  ridge  overlooking  the 
fine  plain  of  Beth-shemesh  ;  we  now  approached  it  from  the 
north,  on  which  side  the  elevation  seems  not  much  more  than 
half  as  great. 

Descending  and  crossing  the  first  Wady  we  rose  upon  the 
ridge  beyond  ;8  and  Came  at  8.55  to  Beit  Stain,  a  small  village, 
looking  old  and  miserable.  Descending  again,  we  came  in  seven 
minutes  to  an  ancient  well  of  large  diameter  and  some  twenty 
feet  deep,  walled  up  with  hewn  stones.    Passing  over  the  low 

1  1  Mace  2,  1.  15.  18,  25-80.    Jos.  — Quaresmlns  and  tome  earlier  travellers 

Antt.  18.  6.  5.  speak  of  the  remains  of  a  church,  once 

1  1  Mace.  16,  4.  5.  18,  29.  dedicated   to   the  Maccabees,  a  stone's 

1  Onomast  art  Modim :  "  Vlcns  juxta  throw  from  Lltron  on  the  north  of  the 
Diospolim,  nnde  faerant  Maohabsei,  quo-  road;  Qnaresm.  IL  p.  12.  Zuallart  L  o. 
rum  nodieque  ibidem  sepalchra  monitran-  p.  16.  Cotovio.jp.  148.  We  noticed  no- 
tar."  thing  of  the  kind ;  nor  do  I  find  it  men* 

4  WQL  Tyr.  8.  1.  Jaa  de  Vitr.  68.  p.  tioned  in  later  traveller!. 

1061.  *  See  also  Bitter  Erdk.  XVL  p.  546. 

•  Broonrd.  c  10.  p.  186.    On  the  ab-  '  Bearings  at  &85<   Sor*a  180*.     el- 

surdity  of  connecting  Modin  with  S6ba,  lAtron  8°. 

manors,  in  Vol  ftp.  650.  [8.828  so,]  •  At  8.50,  Beit  JU  bore  N.  80' W. 
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end  of  the  second  rid^e,  we  struck  at  9.15  the  bed  and  brook  of 
the  third  Wady,  coming  down  from  the  direction  of  SQr'a  ;  and 
followed  it  up  through  rich  fields  of  grain.  After  eight  minutes 
we  reached  the  main  source  of  the  brook  in  a  noble  fountain, 
walled  up  square  with  large  hewn  stone*,  and  gushing  over  with 
fine  water.  This  is  the  fountain  of  Zorah,  and  as  we  passed 
on,  we  overtook  no  less  than  twelve  females  tailing  upwards 
towards  the  village,  each  with  her  jar  of  water  on  her  head. 
The  village,  the  fountain,  the  fields,  the  mountains,  and  the 
females  bearing  water,  all  transported  us  back  to  ancient  times ; 
when,  in  all  probability,  the  mother  of  Samson  often  in  like 
manner  visited  the  fountain,  and  toiled  homeward  with  her  jar 
of  water.— It  is  inconceivable,  why  the  people  do  not  generally  use 
donkeys  for  this  service ;  as  one  of  these  animals  will  cany  four 
Jars  of  still  larger  size.  We  saw  this  done  only  in  a  very  few 
instances. 

Another  eight  minutes  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  the  sharp 
point  or  Tell,  on  which  SQr'a  is  situated ;  as  steep  and  regular 
almost  as  a  volcanic  cone.  We  ascended  on  the  northeastern 
side,  and  passing  through  the  village,  which  lies  on  this  side  just 
below  the  brow,  came  out  upon  the  open  summit  at  9.40.  It  is 
a  miserable  village,  ex]>osed  on  this  high  point  to  the  burning 
rays  of  the  sun  without  a  trace  of  shade.  This  shoulder  of  the 
mountain,  at  the  angle  of  the  two  ridges,  shoots  up  into  four 
sharp  point*  ;  of  which  SQr'a  occupies  the  easternmost.  There 
are  no  traces  of  antiquity  alxmt  the  village  itself;  except  that 
th*»  rocks  on  the  summit  have  been  hewn  away  in  several  places. 
But  with  the  exception  of  one  cistern  with  stejw,  we  could  not 
make  <»ut  for  what  purpose  this  was  done.  The  Wely  just  by 
the  village  lias  several  large  tombs  in  its  court  SQr'a  is  in 
the  district  of  Ramlch  ;  but  belongs  feudally  to  the  LllhhAm 
Sheikhs,  who  live  at  Beit  'A tab,  and  are  Rein. 

Thi*  place  we  saw  from  a  distance  in  our  former  journey  ; 
and  rvcn£ui*cd  it  as  the  Zorah  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  birth- 
place of  Samson.  The  few  historical  notices  connected  with  it, 
are  given  in  a  former  volume.1 

Our  chief  object  in  viniting  Zorah,  was  to  obtain  a  view  of 
the  country  between  it  and  Jerusalem  ;  and  e*[>ccially  to  ascer- 
tain, if  ]N«*ihlc,  the  general  course  of  the  great  valleys.  The 
protfjert  from  the  summit  of  Zorah  is  extensive  ami  tine.  It 
dues  nut  n.-arh  far  into  the  great  plain  ;  but  takes  in  the  district 
toward*  Beit  Xettif,  and  especially  the  plain  of  Wady  SOrAr 
directly  Wneath.  'Ain  Shems,  the  ancient  Beth-shemesh,  was 
U-f.nv  us,  a  noble  site  for  a  city  ;  a  low  plateau  at  the  junction 
of  two  tine  plains.  Tlie  plain  of  the  SQr&r  extends  up  east  and 
•Jodf.lStl    SmVqL  ILpf.ll,  17.[M.SS7,MaJ 
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northeast  far  into  the  mountains  ;  where  its  upper  part  is  almost 
shut  in  by  lofty  precipitous  ridges.  Just  at  its  extremity  is  the 
Tillage  of  Yeshft'a  (here  pronounced  Eshwa')  N.  78°  E.  A 
little  farther  east  comes  in  the  deep  and  narrow  chasm  of  Wady 
Ghfir&b,  which,  as  we  afterwards  saw,  has  one  branch  coming 
from  S&ris,  and  another  from  beyond  Kuriet  el-'Enab.  Further 
south,  with  a  high  intervening  ndge,  was  seen  the  mouth  of  the 
great  Wady  Isma'll,  coming  from  Kolonieh,  the  continuation 
of  Wady  Beit  Hanina.  The  large  water-couraes  of  these  two 
WadyB  unite  to  form  Wady  Sflrar,  and  the  channel  thus  formed 
runs  down  north  of  'Ain  Bhems.  The  plains  thus  shut  in  are 
beautiful  and  fertile. 

A  number  of  villages  were  in  sight ;  some  of  which  we 
recognised  as  old  acquaintances  of  our  former  journey.  Yeshfi'a 
and  'Artttf  were  in  the  basin  below  us  ;  the  latter  on  the  low 
ridge  running  out  between  the  water-courses  of  the  Wadys 
Ghttrfib  and  Isma'll.  The  large  village  Deir  Aban  is  on  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  south  of  Wady  Isma'iL  Deir  el-Hawa  is 
on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  south  of  the  same  valley.  We 
saw  also  Kesla,  on  a  high  point  of  the  lofty  ridge  between  the 
Ghttrfib  and  Isma'll.1  It  probably  represents  the  ancient  Che- 
talon  on  the  confines  of  Judah  ;  where  the  border  passed  from 
Kirath-jearim  to  descend  to  Beth-shemesh.* 

We  wished  to  proceed  to  Jerusalem  by  the  shortest  route ; 
and,  if  possible,  by  way  of  86ba.  The  easiest  routes  were  said 
to  be  quite  circuitous  ;  one  on  the  right  by  way  of  Beit  'Atab, 
and  another  on  the  left  along  the  slope  of  the  mountain  to 
Wady  \Aly  and  so  by  S&rls.  Between  these  two,  we  were  told 
of  three  others ;  one  up  Wady  Isma'll  to  'Ain  Kfirim,  which 
was  bad  ;  another  on  the  ridge  between  that  Wady  and  Wady 
GhSr&b  by  way  of  Kesla  and  Soba ;  and  the  third  for  some 
distance  along  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  and  then  by  Mihstr  to 
Saris.  The  men  of  the  place  said  the  middle  route  by  Kesla  was 
the  best  and  most  direct ;  but  no  one  would  go  with  us  as  guide.. 
We  therefore  retained  our  guide  from  Yalo,  who  professed  to 
know  the  way  ;  though  it  turned  out  that  he  had  never  been  in 
that  region. 

Having  decided  to  go  by  way  of  Kesla  and  Saba,  we  left 
8ttr*a  at  10.30  for  'Artftf,  the  first  village  in  that  direction. 
Descending  the  Tell  in  five  minutes  to  the  low  saddle  in  the 
eastern  ridge,  we  then  struck  down  the  declivity  into  the  plain 
of  Wady  Ghtir&b,  and  came  at  10.45  to  its  bed  and  brook. 

1  Betringtfrom  Sfii'ah:  Yeahtfa  78°.  of  Wady  Ghfirab  84°.    Month  of  Wady 

'AittflUr.    Deir  Aban  148°.     Deir  el-  Iimall  117°. 

Hawa  m*.     »Ain  Shems  199°.      Beit        *  Joth.  16,  10.      See  VoL  IX  p.  8a 

K«tiT  ITS*.    Belt  el-Jemal  198°.    Kesla  n.  2.  [ii  864.1 
«*'.  Si*  Kafka'  86°.  Knb4b849°.  Month 
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Ascending  gradually  on  the  other  side,  we  reached  'Artfif  at  11 
o'clock,  a  poor  hamlet  of  a  few  house*.  Here  we  discovered  that 
our  guide  knew  nothing  of  the  road  ;  and  we  therefore  inquired 
for  another.  This  brought  out,  after  some  parleying,  one  of  the 
Beit  'At&b  Sheikha,  who  happened  to  be  there.  He  and  all  the 
rest  declared  the  road  by  Kesla  to  be  impaaaable  with  horses, 
aa  also  that  op  Wady  Iama'il ;  and  advised  us  to  goto  S&rls 
by  Mihair,  or  better  by  Wady  'Aly.    We  chose  the  former.1 

Turning  our  course  from  'Artfif^  at  11.15,  in  the  direction 
of  Yeshft'a,  we  descended  and  crossed  obliquely  the  plain  of 
Wady  GhQrAb,  until  we  struck  a  road  passing  up  the  valley  to 
that  {dace.  At  11.30  we  passed  close  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
Tillage ;  which  seemed  laiue,  with  well  tilled  fields  and  many 
fruit  trees  around  it  We  kept  on  up  a  small  open  valley,  on  a 
course  about  north  ;  reaching  the  head  of  the  valley  and  then 
crossing  a  low  swell  at  11.90  ;  after  which  we  passed  around  the 
open  basin  or  head  of  a  Wady  running  down  westwards.  This  is 
toe  road  leading  along  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  to  Wady 
'Aly.  At  \%5  we  left  the  road ;  turning  at  right  angles  to 
ascend  the  mountain  directly  to  Mihslr.  The  path  lay  along  a 
steep,  narrow,  rocky,  and  desolate  Wady  ;  up  which  our  animals 
clambered  only  with  great  exertion.  At  12.25  we  came  out 
on  the  southern  brink  of  a  deeper  valley,  also  running  down 
west  ;§  and  still  continued  to  ascend.  The  badness  and  difficulty 
of  the  road  m  are  not  exceeded  in  the  roughest  parts  of  Mount 
Lebanon. 

At  length,  at  12.40,  we  reached  the  large  village  of  Mihslr. 
situated  just  below  the  western  brow  of  the  mountain  ;  and 
stopped  for  a  time  for  lunch.  We  were  saluted  by  a  general 
banc  of  all  the  dogs  of  the  village,  and  a  visit  from  many  of  the 
men.  The  place  seemed  flourishing ;  and,  for  a  wonder,  had 
one  or  two  new  houses  of  good  size.  It  lies  at  an  elevation  of 
at  least  1500  feet  above  the  sea  ;  and  commands  a  most  exten- 
sive view  over  the  whole  plain  of  Y&fa  and  Gaza,  with  the 
Mediterranean  beyond.  Although  situated  on  this  rocky  ridge, 
there  is  some  tillage,  and  many  olive  orchards.  Indeed,  the 
hills  around,  rocky  as  they  are,  are  planted  with  olive  trees.' 

We  left  Mihslr  at  1.10,  for  SAris,  an  hour  distant  on  the  same 
ridge,  on  a  'general  course  £.  N.  £.  We  kept  alonjr  on  the 
southeastern  brow  of  the  ridge,  looking  down  into  tne  deep 
northwestern  branch  of  Wady  GhOrab,  which  has  its  beginning 
in  this  quarter.  Our  path  led  along  the  connecting  ridges  and 
saddles  between  the  rugged  points,  which  compose  the  main 

1  Bwfafti  fruco  'Arttf:  vA!n  Stwmt  ft.  •  Bi«rfagt  from  M\bdrt  KabAb  831*. 

40'  W.     IMr  Abio  21    10*  £     Yttb6'a  S.V.  15!  .     Ml  'Atib   ITT.     EmIa  9L 

V  90'  E  50   £.    D«ir  tib-Sbtikb  t  8. 

s  At  13.SS,  4-Ulri*  bora  SIS'. 
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ridge.1  The  hills  around  were  rocky  and  desolate.  At  2.10  we 
reached  S&rts,  a  small  village  still  on  the  ridge,  just  south  of  the 
p  by  which  Wady  ' Aly  descends ;  one  of  the  heads  of  which 
ies  in  the  east  below  the  village.1 

In  the  list  of  the  cities  of  Judah  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  the 
Beptuagint  has  an  interpolated  passage,  containing  the  names 
of  eleven  cities,  between  Eltekon  and  Kirjath-jearim  ;  and  the 
same  list  is  also  mentioned  by  Jerome.1  The  village  S&rls  is 
probably  the  Sores  or  Sorts  of  this  passage  ;  but  whether  it  is 
also  the  Saris  of  Josephus,  to  which,  according  to  that  writer, 
David  fled,  is  from  the  position  very  doubtful.4  David  would 
appear  to  have  kept  himself  rather  in  the  south  of  Judah. 

Leaving  Sftris,  we  descended  into  the  head  of  Wady  'Aly, 
and  fell  into  the  Jerusalem  road.  This  road  then  winds  up  and 
over  a  ridge  on  the  north  to  the  southern  brow  of  a  second 
Wady ;  and  then  along:  and  around  its  beginning  to  the  head 
of  a  third  ;  and  then  again  to  a  fourth  still  larger  and  deeper ; 
all  running  down  on  the  left  towards  the  western  plain ;  but 
whether  uniting  to  form  Wady  'Aly,  or  running  to  the  plain 
separately,  we  could  not  learn.  The  road  is  bad ;  and  the  whole 
region  rocky,  desolate,  and  dreary.  The  bqjlness  of  the  road 
arises  mainly  from  the  great  number  of  loose  stones,  which  have 
been  suffered  to  accumulate  in  the  path.  Were  these  removed, 
the  road  would  be  a  good  one  for  the  country ;  just  as  the  mis- 
sionaries residing  in  summer  at  'Abeih  and  Bhamdftn  have 
caused  the  stones  to  be  removed  every  year  from  the  roads 
between  those  places  and  Beirut,  and  have  thus  reduced  the 
distance  in  time  by  a  whole  hour.  The  former  American  consular 
agent  at  Tfifa,  the  elder  Murad,  once  caused  this  road  to  be  thus 
cleared  of  stones,  and  made  it  all  the  way  comparatively  good. 
But  such  public-spirited  individuals  are  rare  ;  the  government 
does  nothing  at  all ;  and  the  road  is  now  again  as  bad  as  ever. 

Passing  up  steeply  around  the  head  of  the  valley  last  men- 
tioned, we  came  at  2.55  to  the  brow  looking  down  upon  Kuriet 
el-'Enab  ;  and  at  3  o'clock  reached  that  village.  It  is  prettily 
situated  in  a  basin,  on  the  north  side  of  a  spur  jutting  out  from 

1  Bearings  at  1.40 :  Kesla  S.  10°  E.  2  dtmtaxat  Interpret©*  in  Jesn  Nine,  nM 

bl— At  8  o'clock:  Kfistftl  99°.   Soba  108*.  tribos  Jnda  tubes  et  oppida  describnntur, 

ai-'Amfa  92°.    The  latter  is  ft  village  on  inter  eaten  etiam  hoc  scriptum  t  Thmectet 

die  northern  declhrity  of  Wady  GhWb.  Epkratha,  km  erf  BeUUeem,  et  Pkagor  et 

■  Bearings  ftom  Sfcfa :  Soba  109°.  Efts-  jfoham  et  Cuhn  et  Tami  et  Sorts  et 

tftl  91*.  Carom  et  GaUim  et  Bather  et  Mamoeho. 

•  Josh.  15,  59  Sept  6«c*S  ml  'typod*7,  cieitates  undecim  et  viculi  earmn;  quod 

afnf  tori  Boi&AWp,  jral  *•?&?  «o2  Afror  nee  in  Hebraico  nee  apad  alinm  inrenitor 

[•1  AJtV]  ko2  KowAlr  ml  T*ra>  «a)  *»-  interpietem,  ete."    See  especially  Roland 

0k$[4L  laWl  *ol  Kapff/i  *ol  r«Af/i  ml  Palseat  pp.  648,  988.    Wilson,  Lands  of 

*a&  W-  Baidfo]  md  Morox^'  «**"*  the  Bible  IL  p.  266. 

fV*«*c«  md  of  KA/tm  mbrmv.     Hieron.  ad  '  Jos,  Autt  6.  12.  4.     Roland  p.  988. 
Mich,  o.  5,  "Legimus  jaxta  Septnaginta 
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the  western  hilL  There  are  quite  a  number  of  well-built  houses, 
belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Sheikhs  Abu  Ghaush.  The  only 
remnant  of  any  antiquity  is  the  fine  rained  church,  now  used 
aa  a  stable.  We  rode  into  it,  to  get  a  view  of  the  interior.  It 
presents  a  singular  mixture  of  architecture ;  its  pointed  Gothic 
portal  and  aides  contrasting  strongly  with  its  rows  of  windows 
with  round  arches.  It  is  obviously  of  the  times  of  the  crusades, 
and  is  more  perfectly  preserved  than  any  other  ancient  church  in 
Palestine.1 

This  village  has  long  been  noted  as  the  residence  of  the 
fanfly  of  Sheikhs  named  Aim  Ghaush  ;  who  fcr  the  last  half 
century,  by  their  exactions  and  robberies,  have  been  the  terror  of 
teasellers,'  They  are  quite  numerous  ;  amounting  now,  as  we 
were  told,  to  sixty  or  seventy  males.  The  tardy  vengeance  of 
the  Turkish  government  has  at  length  overtaken  the  heads  of 
this  lawless  and  rapacious  house.  Several  of  them  were  seized 
late  in  1846,  and  sent  to  Constantinople.1  The  ftirther  fortunes 
of  some  of  them  were  related  to  us  by  the  young  member  of 
the  family,  whom  we  met  at  Yfilo.  One  had  died  in  banish- 
ment ;  another  was  still  in  exile  in  Bosnia ;  and  a  third,  after  a 
banishment  of  five  years  spent  at  Widdin,  had  returned  home 
the  last  year. 

In  a  former  volume  I  have  stated  the  grounds  for  regarding 
Kuriet  el-'Enab  as  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  Kirjath- 
itarim  ;  *  and  most  subsequent  writers  have  concurred  in  adopt- 
ing this  view.*  Monkish  tradition  calls  this  the  church  of  St. 
Jeremiah;  and  long  regarded  the  village  as  Anathoth,  the  birth- 
place of  that  prophet  This  latter  even  Quaresmius  calls  in 
question.'  In  regard  to  the  transfer  of  the  ark  from  fifth-nheniesh 
to  Kirjath-jearim,'  we  made  it  a  point  to  ascertain,  whether 
there  was  any  direct  road  tetween  the  two  places  ;  and  indeed 
this  was  one  main  object  of  our  visit  to  Zornh.  A  pretty  direct 
route  from  Beth-shemesh  would  pass  up  on  the  cost  of  Ycvhfi'a 
and  along  Wady  GhOrab  ;  but  no  such  road  now  cxints,  and 

firobably  never  did  ;  judging  from  the  nature  of  the  country, 
n  all  probability,  the  ark  was  brought  up  by  way  of  SAii*. 

Passing  on  from  Kuriet  el-'Enab,  we  had  on  our  left,  at 
3.20,  two  pieces  of  columns  of  rose-coloured  limestone,  built 
into  the  fragment  of  a  wall  at  the  angle  of  a  rood  leading  up 
to  the  hamlet  Beit  Xtlkkaba,  situated  on  the  left  hand  decliv- 


1  Batriaf  £ro  KofWt  4--Ea«bt  Subs  Burner  Pftfawt  Ed.  8,  p.  179.    WOmb 

1  SO-  E     KMIi  &  €5*  E.— Tw^rty  at-  Lands  of  ifaa  Bibb,  II.  p.  267. 

aaSaa  ftaKr,  &'iba  bof»  &  10*  W.  *  Adrirhomraft  p.  14.  CoCorirw  p.  146. 

•  Bfeta*  Erdk.  XYL  p.  547  an.  Qnammhu  II  p.  16.    Sf»  VoL  I.  p.  437. 

•  WO«Liod.  c/tb.BO>K  kp.  167.  [u   HK».] 
•VilUn  U.  1*.  (a  8S4-SS6.1  '  1  Sam.  6,  SI.   7,  1.  1 

•  BiMar  fcJtik.  XVI  pp.  10*  to.  M7  aa. 
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ity,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  At  3.25,  we  struck  and  crossed 
the  bed  of  the  main  Wady,  which  goes  to  form  the  Ghttr&b  ;  it 
comes  from  some  distance  further  north.  Just  below,  on  our 
right,  was  an  ancient  bridge  over  it,  having  a  round  arch  ;  with 
a  road  leading  from  it  up  the  hill  south  of  KfistfiL  We  here 
entered  a  eide  valley  coming  from  the  east,  and  followed  it  up 
to  its  top  ;  where,  at  3.45,  we  came  out  on  the  brow  of  the  great 
Wady  KQlOnia,  which  further  down  takes  the  name  of  Ismail 
We  were  here  in  a  notch  in  the  ridge  ;  with  Kflstul  on  a  high 
point  just  on  our  right,  distant  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  This  name 
would  seem  to  be  derived  from  some  Castellvm,  probably  of  the 
crusaders  ;  of  which  no  historical  trace  remains.1  What  is  now 
seen,  we  were  told,  is  merely  the  ruins  of  a  tower  of  the  family 
Abu  Ghaush,  where  formerly  they  sometimes  took  refuge.  It 
may  very  probably  have  been  built  on  earlier  foundations.  Bdba 
BtandB  upon  the  same  lofty  ridge  between  the  Wadys  Ismail 
and  Ghtlr&b  ;  and  Neby  SainwSl  was  now  in  view  on  the  left.1 

We  began  immediately  to  descend  into  the  great  valley, 
along  a  side  ravine.  The  descent  was  steep  and  long.  Two 
thirds  of  the  way  down  there  was  a  small  fountain  by  the  way  side, 
which  had  been  carefully  built  up  for  the  traveller ;  but  not  for 
his  horse.  At  4.15,  before  quite  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  val- 
ley, we  were  opposite  Kdlonia,  lying  high  up  on  the  northwestern 
declivity  ;  and  here,  leaving  the  great  road,  we  ascended  to  the 
village,  and  encamped  for  the  night.  We  were  much  exhausted ; 
for  the  way  had  been  long  and  wearisome.  I  have  travelled  in 
my  day  many  dreary  roads  ;  but  none  more  uninteresting  and 
desolate  than  this,  the  great  avenue  to  the  Holy  City. 

Kolonia  is  not  a  large  village  ;  the  houses  stand  in  terraces 
along  the  declivity.  The  people  have  the  name  of  being  great 
thieves  ;  but  we  were  not  troubled  by  them.  The  narrow  bottom 
of  the  valley  below  was  filled  with  orchards  of  fruit  trees  of 
various  kinds,  as  figs,  pomegranates,  quinces,  pears,  etc.  The 
name  of  the  village  suggests  a  former  Colonia  of  the  Romans  ; 
but  more  probably  it  comes  from  the  ancient  Kovlon  or  Cvlon 
of  the  Septuagint  and  Jerome.* 

From  our  tent  we  could  see  'Ain  K&rim  down  the  valley,  in 
a  recess  of  the  eastern  mountain,  half  way  up.  We  saw  it  a 
fortnight  later  more  fully.4 

Jredne8dayj  April  28th. — We  returned  to  the  spot,  where  we 

1  For  the  name  Cattellwn  Pitanum  there  Jerome  would  probably  have  given  that 

seems  to  be  no  authority  whatever.  Bitter  form  in  full,  rather  than   Ovum,     The 

Erdk.  XVL  p.  649.  name  is  found  in  the  time  of  the  crusades; 

*  Bearings  from  brow,  at  8.45 :  Kulouia  Wilken  Gesch  der  Kreutz.  IV.  509, 510. 
£.    Neby  Samwll  N.  20°  E.  *  Bearings  from  Kfilonia:  'Am  Karim 

*  Gr.  KevXeV,  see  above,  p.  156.  n.  8.  186°.    Kustul  275°.    Jerusalem  road  & 
Had  there  been  here  a  known  Colonia,  80c  E. 
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last  night  left  the  great  road ;  and  set  off  thence  at  6.30.  Five 
minutes  farther  down,  and  just  before  reaching  the  bed  of  the 
valley,  there  was  a  quadrangular  rain,  with  bevelled  stones  at  the 
corners  ;  the  middle  portions  of  the  walls  being  of  less  careful 
work.1  A  paved  modem  bridge,  with  pointed  arches,  crosses  the 
water-bed  of  the  valley.  The  path  immediately  ascends  a  side 
▼alley,  rocky  and  narrow  ;  which,  at  7.15,  brought  us  out  at  its 
head  on  the  border  of  a  tract  of  table  land.  Here  several  points 
which  we  had  formerly  known,  came  in  sight ;  as  Nebv  Samwtl, 
Tnlefl el-Ffil,  Beit  Iksa,  Beit Sfirtk.*  We  now  kept  alongupon 
the  table  land  ;  and  almost  immediately  a  short  shallow  Wady 
on  oar  left  descended  northwest  to  the  great  valley  ;  where,  at 
the  junction,  on  the  eastern  shoulder,  we  saw  below  us  the  vil- 
lage of  Liftek 

Another  shallow  Wady  now  went  off  south ;  and  then 
another,  now  green  with  fields  of  grain,  in  which  at  7.25  we  saw 
the  convent  of  the  Cross,  distant  half  a  mile  directly  south. 
Another  low  swell  being  surmounted,  the  Mount  of  Olives  and 
the  Holy  City  burst  upon  our  view,  8.  75°  E.  In  the  south 
was  the  plain  of  Rephaim  and  its  valleys  ;  while  beyond  towered 
the  high  ridge  west  of  Beit  Jila,  between  Wady  Ahmed  and 
Wady  Bittlr.  Leaving  on  our  right  the  cemetery  and  upper 
pool,  we  reached  the  Yafa  gate  at  7.55. 

The  approach  to  the  Holy  City  on  this  side  affords  no  view 
of  the  interior  ;  which  is  hidden  both  by  the  slope  of  the  ground 
eastwards  and  the  high  western  wall.  The  view  as  one  ap- 
proaches from  the  north  is  very  much  to  be  preferred.  As  we 
drew  near,  some  traces  of  improvement  were  visible  around  the 
city.  On  the  low  hill  beyond  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of 
Hinnnm,  south  of  the  upper  pool,  a  large  garden  of  several 
acres  had  been  laid  off  in  terraces,  and  planted  with  fruit  trees  ; 
it  was  said  to  belong  to  the  Greek  convent.  The  narrow  strip 
of  ground  adjacent  to  the  western  wall  of  the  city,  which  for- 
merly was  open,  was  now  walled  in  and  sown  with  grain.  Just 
by  the  YAfa  gate,  also,  a  long  narrow  structure  had  been  erected 
against  the  wall,  in  which  were  coffee-houses. 

We  entered  the  city,  and  took  lodgings  for  the  day  at  one  of 
the  hotels.  We  afterwards  engaged  private  rooms  in  the  Ger- 
man Brudrrhau$y  to  which  we  removed  next  morning ;  and 
remained  there  during  our  sojourn  in  the  city.  This  arrange- 
ment was  not  only  much  less  expenaive  than  living  at  a  hotel ; 
but  gave  us  the  entire  control  of  our  time.  We  had  our  own 
beds  ;  and  our  servants  provided  our  meals,  as  usual     Our 

*  U  ihi»  prrhap*  <1m  "  fcmkra  ehnrrb  "  *  fWftrio*  at  7.15  :  Ktatftl  ?*>\  N«hr 
•t  XAUni*  «f  which  Dr  Wiboo  M»*k»?  SfttnwH  S4*'.  B«it  Tkm  SIS'.  Mt  StHk 
Lttit  vi  tkm  BilU  a  fi  167.  Ml  .—At  7.90i  Lift*  K.  +  m. 
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muleteers  went  out  of  the  city  to  find  pasture  for  their  beasts  ; 
but  soon  came  back  with  rueful  countenances,  saying  their 
mules  had  been  pressed  for  the  service  of  the  government.  An 
application  from  the  American  consul,  who  just  then  arrived 
from  Beirut,  speedily  set  the  matter  right ;  but  the  muleteers 
did  not  again  venture  their  animals  out  of  our  immediate  pro- 
tection. 

We  thus  reached  the  Holy  City  on  the  twenty-fourth  day 
after  our  departure  from  Beir&t ;  a  slow  rate  of  travel  certainly  ; 
but  we  had  explored  with  some  minuteness  the  middle  portions 
of  Galilee,  and  parts  of  Samaria,  which  fa  yet  were  little  known. 
We  were  greatly  struck  with  the  richness  and  productiveness  of 
the  splendid  plains  especially  of  Lower  Galilee,  including  that 
of  Esdraelon.  In  these  respects  that  region  surpasses  all  the 
rest  of  Palestine.  In  the  division  of  the  country  among  the 
tribes,  Judah  was  the  largest,  and  took  the  largest  territory. 
But  broad  tracts  of  its  land  were  rocky  and  sterile,  and  others 
desert ;  while  even  its  great  plain  along  the  coast  was  and  is  less 
fertile  than  those  further  north.  Zebulun  and  Issachar,  appa- 
rently the  smallest  tribes,  had  the  cream  of  Palestine ;  while 
Asher  and  Naphtali,  further  north,  possessed  the  rich  uplands  and 
wooded  hills  of  Galilee,  still  rich  and  abundant  in  tillage  and 
pasturage. 

Most  travellers  in  passing  up  from  Y&fa  and  Bamleh  to 
Jerusalem,  follow  the  direct  road  by  Sfiils.  On  this  route  they 
see  no  scriptural  places,  except  the  fortress  of  Emmaus  and 
Kirjath-jearim ;  they  traverse  a  dreary  and  desolate  region ; 
and  the  approach  to  the  Holy  City  itself  presents  no  feature  of 
interest.  I  would  venture  to  recommend,  (and  I  know  that  my 
companion  agrees  with  me,)  that  the  traveller  should  take  the 
camel  road  from  Bamleh  to  Jerusalem  ;  or,  rather,  the  road 
lying  still  further  north  by  Beth-horon.  In  this  way  he  will  pass 
near  to  Lydda,  Gimzo,  Lower  and  Upper  Beth-horon,  and  Gibeon ; 
he  will  see  Bamah  and  Gibeah  near  at  hand  on  his  left ;  and  he 
may  pause  on  Bcopus  to  gaze  upon  the  city  from  one  of  the 
finest  points  of  view.  The  distance  by  this  route  is  somewhat 
greater  ;  but  the  traveller  will  find  himself  amply  repaid,  in  the 
better  country  which  he  traverses,  in  the  more  numerous  scrip- 
tural associations,  and  in  the  far  more  striking  approach  to  the 
Holy  City. 


SECTION  IY. 
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INOIDIHT8    AND    OB8IRYATIOI0. 

As  we  thus  again  looked  abroad  upon  the  Holy  City,  after 
an  interval  of  fourteen  years,  signs  of  change  and  a  measure  of 
general  improvement  were  everywhere  visible.  The  city,  like 
the  whole  country,  had  long  since  reverted  to  the  direct  sway  of 
the  Saltan ;  and  the  various  civil  and  political  reforms  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  had  here  also  been  nominally  introduced.  A 
powerful  foreign  influence  had  been  brought  in,  and  was  still  exert- 
ed, by  the  establishment  of  the  Anglo-Prussian  bishopric  and  the 
other  enterprises  connected  with  it  The  erection  of  the  Protes- 
tant cathedral  on  Mount  Zion,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  English 
consulate  ;l  the  opening  of  the  Jewish  hospital  also  on  Zion, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  English  mission ;  and  likewise  of  the 
Prussian  hospital  under  the  care  of  the  German  "  deaconesses  " 
so  called ;  the  establishment  of  schools,  and  the  introduction 
of  agricultural  labour  in  connection  with  them  ;  all  had  served 
to  increase  the  circulation  of  money,  and  to  stimulate  the  native 
mind  to  like  efforts.  The  convents  had  erected  several  large 
buildings,  and  established  schools ;  and  there  was  a  process 
going  on  in  Jerusalem,  of  tearing  down  old  dwellings  and 
replacing  them  by  new  ones,  which  reminded  me  somewhat  of 
New  York.  There  were  at  this  time  more  houses  undergoing 
this  transformation  in  the  Holy  City,  than  I  had  seen  the  year 
before  in  six  of  the  principal  cities  of  Holland.  As  a  natural 
result,  there  was  more  activity  in  the  streets  ;  there  were  more 
people  in  motion,  more  bustle,  and  more  business. 

Along  with  all  this  there  was  a  greater  influx  of  Franks, 
both  as  residents  and  travellers.     The  members  of  the  London 

1  PcrmlMioe  to  mrl  tfct  dnuvh  wuob-  of  tho  RnraUh  we ;  which  frOtiwftnt  Pn>- 
fefcfed  only  mi  coition  of  ite  being  that  tortant  woniiip  in  Room  itteU;  oolj  In  tha 
m— ■fiii  with  th»  rtmmlmm.    lUrtfeth*    boo*  of  an  i 
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mission  to  the  Jews  had  mostly  fixed  themselves  on  Zion,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Anglican  church  and  near  the  Jewish  quarter. 
The  German  residents  were  chiefly  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
For  the  accommodation  of  travellers  there  were  now  two  exten- 
sive hotels,  (a  third  had  been  for  some  time  closed,)  which 
furnished  plentiful  tables  and  tolerable  beds,  at  about  the  New- 
York  prices  of  that  date.  There  were  also  several  private  lodg- 
ing-houses, nearly  upon  the  London  plan,  in  different  parts  of 
the  city.  The  number  of  Frank  travellers  was  said  to  have 
greatly  increased  ;  and  it  was  a  frequent  remark,  that  there 
were  more  visitors  from  the  American  States  than  from  Great 
Britain. 

The  American  missionaries,  with  whom  we  found  a  home 
in  1838,  withdrew  from  the  city  in  1843  ;  it  having  been 
deemed  advisable  to  concentrate  the  labours  of  the  mission  more 
in  Lebanon  and  northern  Syria.1  The  house  in  which  we  had 
lodged  was  afterwards  occupied  by  Mr  Schultz,  the  Prussian 
consul ;  whose  lamented  decease  took  place  in  the  autumn  of 
1851.  At  this  time,  Dr  Valentiner,  the  chaplain  of  the  Prussian 
consulate,  was  residing  in  it ;  the  newly  appointed  consul,  Mr 
Rosen,  not  having  yet  arrived.  There  was  now  but  a  single 
American  resident  in  the  city,  Dr  Barclay  of  Virginia,  with  his 
estimable  family  ;  a  physician  and  missionary  of  the  Campbell- 
ite  persuasion. 

Notwithstanding  this  appearance  of  change,  and  in  so  far  of 
improvement,  Jerusalem  is  still  in  all  its  features  an  oriental 
city  ;  in  its  closeness  and  filth,  in  its  stagnation  and  moral 
darkness.  It  was  again  difficult  to  realize,  that  this  indeed  had 
been  the  splendid  capital  of  David  and  Solomon,  in  honour  of 
which  Hebrew  poets  and  prophets  poured  forth  their  inspired 
strains  ;  where  the  God  of  Israel  was  said  to  dwell  on  earth, 
and  manifested  his  glory  in  the  temple  ;  where  He,  who  is 
"  Head  over  all  things  to  the  church,"  lived  and  taught  in  the 
flesh,  and  also  suffered  and  died  as  "  the  Lamb  of  God  that 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  Yet  it  was  even  so ; 
and  from  this  now  inconsiderable  place,  thus  degraded  and 
trodden  down,  there  has  gone  forth  in  former  ages  upon  the 
nations  an  influence  for  weal  or  wo,  for  time  and  for  eternity, 
such  as  the  whole  world  beside  has  never  exerted. 

As  our  time  was  limited,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  improve 
every  moment.  Our  observations  were  of  course  in  a  measure 
desultory  ;  and  consisted  more  in  examining  again  what  we  had 
seen  before  and  what  others  had  since  brought  into  notice,  than 
in  searching  for  new  discoveries.     These  latter  can  hardly  be 

1  Mr  Whiting  was  sow  Rationed   at    ing  failed,  he  retained  home  \  and  it  now 
Beirut    The  health  of  Mr  Lanneau  hay-    the  paetor  of  a  ohuroh  in  Georgia, 
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hoped  for  to  any  great  extent,  until  there  shall  he  opportunity  for 
extensive  excavations.  An  outline  of  our  proceedings  will  he  in 
place  here  ;  before  entering  upon  what  I  may  have  to  say  farther 
concerning  the  ancient  topography  of  the  Holy  City. 

We  reached  the  Holy  City,  as  before  related,  on  the  morning 
of  Wednesday y  April  28M;  and  after  fixing  ourselves  for  the 
day  at  the  hotel,  our  first  care  was  to  obtain  the  letters  from 
Europe  ami  America,  which  had  been  awaiting  our  arrival. 
The  perusal  of  these,  with  the  necessary  time  for  reading  and 
rest,  mainly  occupied  the  forenoon. 

We  sallied  forth  at  last ;  and  paid  our  respects  first  to  Mr 
Finn  the  British  consul,  residing  under  the  roof  of  the  Anglican 
cathedral  To  him  and  his  accomplished  lady  we  were  indebted 
for  many  acts  of  attention  and  kindness  during  our  stay  in  the 
city.  In  the  afternoon  we  called  also  on  Dr  MeGowan,  who  has 
charge  of  the  hospital  for  Jews,  and  passed  a  pleasant  hour. 
He  occupies  a  new  house  situated  on  the  northern  brow  of  Zion  ; 
and  his  windows  afford  one  of  the  best  views  of  the  interior  city, 
Dr  McGowan's  kindness  and  attentions  were  afterwards  un- 
wearied ;  and  to  his  exertions  and  influence  among  the  natives 
we  were  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of  prosecuting  some  of 
our  most  important  inquiries.  Bfchop  Oobat  was  already  on 
his  war  to  England  on  a  visit ;  and  I  had  to  forego  the  pleasure 
of  making  his  acquaintance.  Mr  Nicolayson,  whom  we  saw 
here  on  our  former  journey,  was  likewise  absent  on  a  visit  to 
England.  He  is  now  rector  of  the  Anglican  church  ;  and  his 
place  was  temporarily  supplied  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Reichardt  from 
Loudon.  A  nephew  of  the  latter,  Mr  H.  C.  Reichardt,  who 
had  already  been  for  some  time  in  the  Holy  City,  gave  us  much 
valuable  information  and  aid. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  we  walked  out  to  examine 
the  remains  of  antiquity  around  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
Haram  area.  We  came  first  to  the  wailing  place  of  the  Jews ;' 
and  then  tried  to  examine  the  wall  between  this  spot  and  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  arch.  In  this  we  did  not  succeed. 
There  is  in  one  place  a  window  through  the  wall,  through 
which  my  companion  had  once  been  able  to  look  in  upon  the 
dark  interior ;  but  it  was  now  closed  by  a  shutter.  In  respect 
t»  the  rvmain*  of  the  arch,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  my  former 
description.*  But  we  were  both  more  strongly  impressed  than 
ever  with  the  fact,  that  the  architecture  of  this  portion  of  the 
wall,  and  tliat  at  the  Jews'  wailing  place,  arc  one  and  the  same 

*  %~  Vut  I.  p.  ri7.  [I  SIS  m.]  an*   M«*rn  Jm««l-ni ;  ■    uvl  il»  hj 
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in  style  and  age ;  and  that  both  belong  to  the  very  oldest 
remains  of  the  ancient  substructions  of  the  temple.  This  is  a 
matter  of  the  senses  and  of  common  sense ;  and  no  one  who 
visits  the  place  without  theory  or  prejudice,  will  be  likely  to 
have  any  doubt.1 

The  approach  to  the  southwest  corner  and  the  wall  farther 
east  had  become  still  more  difficult  than  formerly,  by  reason  of 
the  growth  of  the  cactus  by  which  it  is  bordered.  We  passed 
across  the  adjacent  field  to  the  Bftb  el-Mugh&ribeh,  the  Dung 
gate  of  travellers,  in  the  city  wall.  Here  two  men  were  at 
work,  and  the  inner  door  of  the  gate  was  open ;  so  that  we 
could  look  in  upon  the  space  or  chamber  within.  Ascending  to 
the  walk  upon  the  wall,  we  passed  round  upon  it  to  its  junction 
with  the  building  covering  the  south  entrance  of  the  Haram, 
under  el- Aksa.  Here  I  got  down ;  and  by  a  considerable  detour 
among  the  cactus  entered  the  building.  The  interior  however 
was  too  dark  to  distinguish  anything  accurately. — We  measured 
along  the  city  wall,  from  a  point  in  a  line  with  the  western  side 
of  the  Haram,  eastward,  to  the  angle  of  the  city-wall,  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety  six  feet.  This  gives  proximately  the  length  of 
the  southern  Haram  wall  within  the  city ;  but  there  is  probably 
an  element  of  error  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  southwest 
angle  of  the  Haram  area  is  not  precisely  a  right  angle,  but 
somewhat  more;  and  this  would  throw  our  starting-point  too 
far  eastward,  and  make  our  measurement  too  short.  The 
thicket  of  cactus  prevents  all  measurement  along  the  wall  itself 
Our  measurement  of  the  rest  of  the  southern  wall  will  be  given 
further  on. 

The  evening  was  spent  in  the  society  of  fellow  travellers 
from  the  old  world  and  the  new.  We  called  also  upon  the 
American  consul  and  his  family,  who  had  just  arrived  from 
Beirtit 

Thursday j  April  29$.  The  morning  was  occupied  in 
removing  to  our  rooms  in  the  Bruderhaus,  and  in  various  calls ; 
one  of  them  on  Mr  Van  de  Velde  from  Holland,  and  two  friends 
from  London,  who  had  pleasant  lodgings  not  far  from  the 
Damascus  gate.  The  former  gentleman  had  been  in  the  coun- 
try since  November,  travelling  in  different  parts,  and  taking 
bearings  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  new  map. 

Our  own  lodgings  were  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  city,  north 
of  the  Via  dolorosa  and  west  of  the  main  street  leading  south 
from  the  Damascus  gate.    The  place  was  approached  by  a  lane 

1  "  We  need  hardly  point  out,  that  the  various  places  all  along  this  aide  of  the 
masonry  of  this  wan  [at  the  wailing  place]  wall  of  the  enclosure,  as  was  discovered 
is  the  same  as  that  close  to  the  bridge  ;  as  by  Mr  Catherwood  on  his  surrey."  Bart- 
will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  two  riews,  lett  Walks,  etc  p.  142,  See  also  Tobkr, 
*  •  *  The  same  masonry  still  exists  in  Topographic,  L  p.  460. 
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running  up  very  steeply  from  the  latter  street,  and  then  bend- 
ing towards  the  left  till  it  is  joined  by  another  coming  north 
from  the  Via  dolorosa.1  The  house  is  on  the  northwestern  side 
of  this  irregular  block,  in  a  court ;  and  south  of  it  the  interior 
of  the  block  is  an  open  field  extending  quite  to  the  Via  dolorosa 
and  the  street  of  the  Damascus  sate ;  except  that  there  is  a 
narrow  and  in  some  parts  sunken  line  of  houses  bordering  those 
streets;  the  surface  of  the  field  at  the  corner  of  the  two  being 
several  feet  higher  than  those  streets.  In  the  same  corner  of 
this  field  stands  the  single  column  said  to  hare  belonged  to  the 
legendary  Porta  judiciaria  ;  to  which  we  thus  had  access  from 
our  lodgings.— The  BrUderhaus  was  so  called,  as  having  been 
occupied  by  four  missionary  Brethren,  mechanics,  sent  out  in 
1846  and  1648  by  the  exertions  of  8pittler  of  Basel9  The 
general  idea  was,  that,  living  here  together  unmarried,  and 
teaching  native  youths  mechanical  arts  and  trades  in  connection 
with  religious  instruction,  they  might  gam  the  confidence  of  the 
people  and  exert  an  influence  as  Christians,  both  by  precept  and 
example.  But  their  hopes  had  not  been  fulfilled ;  and  three  of 
the  brethren  had  already  left  and  gone  into  other  employments, 
where  they  might  labour  more  effectively,  and  without  the  re- 
straint of  celibacy.  One  of  them  was  now  oonnected  with  the 
ttngKA  schools,  and  another  with  the  English  farm.  The  one 
who  remained,  Mr  Midler,  our  host,  was  from  the  Schwarxwald ; 
and  had  the  simple  piety  of  southern  Germany,  as  well  as  the 
mechanical  skill  of  his  native  region.  He  had  two  or  three 
Arab  boys  in  his  workshop  below  ;  while  the  large  upper  rooms 
were  hired  out  He  too  seemed  to  have  the  conviction,  that  he 
could  probably  labour  to  more  purpose  in  some  other  sphere. 

After  completing  our  arrangements,  we  went  out  in  the  fore- 
nnon  to  examine  the  antiquities  along  the  street  of  the  baxar. 
This  street  extends  from  about  midway  of  the  Ylfe  Gate  street 
northwards  in  a  direct  line  to  the  Damascus  gate.  It  is  crossed 
at  about  half  way  by  the  Via  dolorosa  ;  and  its  northern  portion 
is  referred  to  above,  and  may  be  called  for  shortness  the  Damas- 
cus Gate  street — At  the  southern  end,  close  upon  each  side  of 
this  street,  is  a  shorter  parallel  street ;  that  on  the  west  extending 
north  to  the  southern  line  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  or 
thereabouts  ;  while  that  on  the  east  reaches  only  about  half  as 
far.  Thete  three  streets,  so  far  as  they  are  thus  ]>arallel,  are 
covered  by  flat  roofs,  with  opening*  left  for  light.  Along  their 
stdce  are  arched  spaces  or  vault*,  which  serve  as  the  shops  of 

1  7W»ewo  lonot  art  oot  BaHtod' io  oar  t*  *Uo  on  TnhWrV,  and  on  that  of  tbt 

farmer    otaa    U   Jorojalna,    which   wm  hngiith  nimr. 

oooUJ  mnim\y  fro  thai  of  Mr  Caihrr-        v  Wolff  p.  'lOO.  Tohfer,  Topograph*  L 
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merchants  and  artisans.  The  middle  one  is  the  principal 
bazar ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  other  two  had  been  con- 
structed later,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  extent  and  capacity  of 
this  market-place. — On  the  west  of  these  bazars  is  the  higher 
ground,  on  which  once  stood  the  hospital  of  St.  John  with  its 
appurtenances ;  and  on  the  eastern  side,  the  ground  is  also 
higher  than  the  roofe  of  the  bazar ;  so  that  one  can  cross  above 
from  one  side  to  the  other  upon  the  flat  roofs,  almost  without  per- 
ceiving that  there  are  streets  below.  It  seems  very  evident,  that 
all  these  streets  have  been,  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  way, 
excavated  through  what  was  then  higher  ground,  which  thus  now 
remains  on  either  side  ;  and  that  the  shops  or  vaults  along  them 
were  in  like  manner  excavations.  At  any  rate,  the  latter  were 
obviously  not  first  built  up,  and  then  covered  over  with  earth 
from  elsewhere. 

All  these  streets  have  the  usual  character,  a  deep  square 
channel  in  the  middle,  just  wide  enough  for  animals  to  pass  each 
other.  In  the  middle  bazar  this  channel  is  laid,  through  most 
of  its  length,  with  large  antique  stones,  forming  the  covering  of 
a  sewer,  which  is  drained  towards  the  south.  These  stones  ex- 
hibit no  trace  of  a  bevel ;  if  one  ever  existed,  it  has  been  com- 
pletely worn  away. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  question,  but  that  these 
bazars  occupy  the  identical  place  of  the  market  mentioned  by 
EusebiuB  in  the  fourth  century;  close  upon  which  were  the 
splendid  Propyfaa  of  the  Basilica  of  Constantino,  immediately 
on  the  east  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.1  The  monk  Bernard,  who 
was  at  Jerusalem  about  A.  D.  870,  and  lodged  in  the  hospital 
of  Charlemagne  adjacent  to  the  church  of  St  Mary,  remarks, 
that  in  front  of  the  same  was  a  forum  or  market ;  and  every 
one  doing  business  there  paid  yearly  two  gold  pieces.*  This  waa 
probably  the  annual  rent  of  a  vault  or  shop. 

Just  at  the  north  end  of  the  bazar,  a  street  comes  up  from 
the  southeast ;  and  another  goes  off  westwards,  ascending  grad- 
ually to  the  court  on  the  south  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre. This  latter  street  affords  the  only  access  to  that  church 
from  this  quarter.  On  the  south  side  of  the  same,  before 
reaching  the  said  court,  there  is  a  beautiful  Roman  or  Byzantine 
portal,  with  a  round  arch,  and  ornaments  of  delicate  and  elab- 
orate sculpture.  This  leads  into  an  open  place  on  the  south  of 
the  precincts  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  where  once  stood  the  church 
of  St.  Mary  de  Latina.*  The  eastern  end  and  arched  recess  of 
this  or  of  some  like  building,  still  remain.     Adjacent  to  these 

1  Easeb.  Vit  Const  8.  89  hf  c£ri)f  tiros  anno  solvit  dnos  anreos  flli  qui  fllod 

jtsrip  *A*rd«s  070001.  providet"    See  VoL  L  p.  892  sq.  [ ii.  42.1 

•  Bernard.  10,  "Ante  beam  hospitale  »  See  Vol  I.  p.  894.  [ii.  44.] 
est  forum,  pro  quo  uniusquisque  ibi  nego- 
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on  the  south,  is  the  ruin  of  a  structure  resembling  a  KhAn, 
obviously  once  the  Xenodochium,  which  was  connected  with  the 
church.1 — Passing  in  at  the  said  portal,  and  ascending  around  the 
eastern  side  of  these  rains,  the  cradle  of  the  knights  Hospital- 
ers, we  looked  at  the  ground  further  south,  now  an  open  field  or 
pasture,  and  compared  its  elevation  with  the  streets  below  on 
the  south  and  east.  Those  on  the  east  are  the  bazars  just 
described  ;  that  on  the  south  is  the  street  from  the  YAfa  gate, 
aad  is  not  less  than  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  lower  than  the  open 
pound  above.  Along;  this  latter  street,  westward  from  the 
basars,  is  a  line  of  pointed  arches  or  vaults  extending  near! y  to 
the  next  corner ;  they  are  larger  and  finer  than  those  along  the 
basars ;  and  are  now,  like  the  latter,  occupied  as  shops  by 
artisans.  Just  at  the  corner  of  the  basars  is  a  short  tract  of 
wall  built  up  of  bevelled  stones.  Some  of  the  work  here  looks 
ancient  at  first,  the  stones  being  much  decayed ;  but  on  com- 
paring them  with  some  of  those  in  the  pointed  arches  of  the 
adjacent  vaults,  they  are  seen  to  be  of  the  same  character,  soft, 
and  easily  worn  away  by  the  weather.  Both  the  corner  and  the 
arches  are  of  the  same  style  of  architecture  ;  and  both  obviously 
stood  in  connection  with  the  great  palace  of  the  knights  of  St. 
John.* 

On  the  elevated  plot  above  mentioned,  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  western  bazar,  and  just  south  of  the  middle  point  of  the 
Mine,  is  seen  a  fragment  of  masonry,  jwrhaps  a  pier  or  the  corner 
of  a  projection  in  the  eastern  wall  of  the  same  palace.  This 
has  sometimes  been  referred  to  a  high  antiquity.  Some  of  the 
stones  are  indeed  much  decayed  ;  but  on  examination  they  are 
at  once  seen  to  be  of  the  same  kind  with  those  in  the  jointed 
arches  along  the  street  on  the  south  ;  many  of  which  are  in  like 
manner  decayed.  There  is  indeed  here  no  trace  of  an  antiquity 
greater  than  that  of  the  palace ;  to  which  the  fragment  obviously 
belonged.  It  may  have  been  one  of  the  piers  of  a  portal ;  but 
a  at  rung  imagination  is  needed  to  make  out  any  trace  of  an 
arch.     These  remarks  are  the  rwult  of  reflated  examinations.' 

From  the  north  end  of  the  Iwzars  to  the  Damascus  gate  the 
street  is  single,  and  for  most  of  the  way  uncovered.  But  from 
the  corner  of  the  street  leading  down  by  Helena's  hospital,  so 
called,  quite  to  the  Via  dolorosa,  it  is  again  roofed  over,  with 
openings  for  light,  as  before.  The  roof  here,  as  elsewhere,  is 
high  enough  for  loaded  and  mounted  camels  to  pass  along  with- 

•  8m  Vol  I.  *  SS4.  [fi.  45.)  wronglY  tm>  pillar* ;  but  property  raj** 

•  So  too  Mr  *  hitiog ;  mo  ia  Koto  IV,     tho  aabqwtj  of  tl»  fHjcamt.     So  loo  Mr 
mi  •/  d»t  Tolam*  Whita*  Note   IV,   rad  of  to* 

•  Holy  Otj  II    >l  67.     Schahi  p.  SI.     Tobbr,  Topograph*  L  p>  101. 
~   p.    ».     Tut   lattar    vrter   bi 
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out  difficulty.  This  covered  way  also  is  used  as  a  baxar  for 
workshops  ;  though  now  comparatively  deserted. 

In  the  open  street  or  place  between  the  bazar  and  this  cov- 
ered way,  on  the  west  side,  under  the  high  bank,  are  seen  throe 
columns  of  grey  granite ;  one  lying  just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
covered  way,  and  two  still  erect  further  south.  These  columns 
are  directly  on  the  line  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
A  fourth,  once  perhaps  connected  with  these,  lies  «t  the  en- 
trance of  the  middle  bazar  on  the  south.  Just  at  the  left  of 
the  erect  columns,  a  blind  path  begins  and  winds  up  the  steep 
bank  behind  them  ;  and  so  leads  up  to  the  court  on  the  north 
of  the  present  Coptic  and  Abyssinian  convent*  This  court  is 
east  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  and  is  over  the  sub- 
terranean chapel  of  Helena  so  called,  and  that  shown  as  the 
place  where  tne  cross  was  found ;  the  convent  being  on  its 
southern  side.1  From  the  court  one  looks  up  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Greek  portion  of  the  great  church.  Just  on  the  north  is 
the  entrance  to  the  immense  underground  cistern,  sometimes 
called  the  Treasury  of  Helena. 

Two  other  columns,  both  of  limestone,  are  still  standing  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  western  bazar  ;  one  built  into  the  wall 
on  the  eastern  side  ;  the  other  taller,  but  so  surrounded  by 
houses,  that  only  its.  top  is  seen.  These  of  course  stood  in  no 
connection  with  the  granite  columns. 

Amid  the  very  many  objects  which  called  for  examination 
during  our  former  visit  to  Jerusalem  in  1838,  our  attention  was 
not  directed  to  these  granite  columns ;  which  had  stood  unnoticed 
for  centuries.  They  were  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
public  by  Schultz  in  1845  ;  and  made  to  do  duty  as  remains  of 
the  ancient  second  wall*  In  the  following  year  (1846)  I  ven- 
tured to  express  the  opinion,  that  these  columns  had  originally 
made  part  of  the  splendid  Propylaea  on  the  east  of  the  great 
Basilica  erected  by  Constantino.'  According  to  Eusebius  this 
Basilica  was  separated  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre  by  an  open 
court ;  and  beyond  it,  (on  the  east,)  was  another  open  court 
towards  the  entrances,  with  cloisters  (aroai)  on  each  side,  and 
gates  in  front ;  "  after  which,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  street  of 
the  market,4  the  beautiful  Propylcea  (vestibule)  of  the  whole 
structure  presented  to  those  passing  by  on  the  outside  the  won- 
derful view  of  the  things  seen  within.5"    At  the  very  point 

1  Profc  Will*  in  Holy  City,  IL  p.  224.  Valerius;   and  because  this  accords  bast 

•  £.  Q.  Schultz,  Jerusalem,  p.  60.  with  the  charade    of  the  ground.    Pr©£ 

*  See  Biblioth.  Sacra,  Aug.   1846,  p.  Willie  renders :  "  middle  of  the  broad  mar- 
456  so.  ket-placo;*  which  certainty  is  justified  by 

4  Easeb.  paV  ks  #V  abrris /*«Vip  wAortt-  the  absence  of  the  article  before  kyp+s, 

at  aVyasaj,  Vit  Const  8.  89.    I  have  ran-  but  not  by  the  place  itself.    This  could 

dared  this  by  u  street  of  the  market,"  in  not  well  hare  been  broader  than  the  street, 

accordance  with  the  version  and  note  of  *  Euseb.  Vit  Const  8.89.  According  to 
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where,  according  to  this  description,  the  Propylma  must  have 
been  situated,  are  still  seen  these  granite  columns ;  and  I  have 
been  gratified  to  find  my  own  opinion  sustained  at  a  later  day 
by  the  more  competent  authority  of  Prof.  Willis.1  At  present 
these  columns  are  much  lower  than  the  ground  on  the  west ;  and 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  originally  a  flight  of  steps  led  up  from 
them  to  the  gates  of  the  court  above. 

Returning  to  the  covered  way,  the  important  point  to  be 
noted  is,  that  the  street  is  here  carried  along  a  hollow  way,  exca- 
vated through  the  ridge  running  down  eastward  by  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  rise  of  ground  on  the  western  side 
to  the  court  of  the  Coptic  convent,  has  been  already  mentioned ; 
and  the  surface  a  little  further  north  is  still  higher ;  so  that 
there  is  quite  a  descent  from  the  houses  standing  over  the  great 
cistern  of  Helena  to  the  roof  of  the  covered  street.  On  the 
eastern  Hide  of  the  covered  way,  and  on  a  level  with  the  roof,  is 
the  garden  of  the  house  in  which  we  formerly  lodged,  now  the 
residence  of  the  Prussian  consul ;  with  cypresses  and  other  large 
trees  growing  in  it,  and  at  least  one  immense  cistern  underneath.* 
Bcyund  the  house  towards  the  east  the  ground  descends  again 
more  steeply. 

It  matters  little  here,  whether  this  ridge  be  of  earth  or 
of  rock.  I  suppose  it,  however,  to  be  mainly  the  latter;  al- 
though it  is  very  possible  that  the  passage  may  be  lined  with 
masonry.  The  chattel  of  the  cross,  under  the  court  alwve  men- 
tioned, in  understood  to  be  excavated  in  the  nick.*  The  cistern 
of  Helena,  further  north,  is  certainly  thus  excavated  ;  And  the 
bouse*  over  it  still  stand  upon  the  crust  of  rock,  which  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  said  court.  On  the  cast  of  the  struct 
are  Mill  cisterns  in  the  rock;  while  l«*low  the  consulate  the 
rocky  ridge  mines  out,  and  crosses  very  obliquely  the  street  lead- 
ing duwu  by  Helena V  hospital.  Here  the  juith  is  actually  carried 
down  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  The  house  of  the  Prussian  consul 
is  entered  from  this  street  by  a?coverod  {>assagc,  from  which 
there  is  an  ascent  by  several  stejw  to  an  ojieii  court  ;  under  which 
is  a  large  cistern  hewn  in  the  ruck.  Thence  several  more  steps 
had  up  to  the  garden  aud  main  dwellings.1 

Amtfu<,  the  Iletilira  it»e!f  rtnod  orrr  the  an   tif  jvtfttn.it y   for   penonal    i*i«pe«f  i<«n, 

•{ml  wh«re  t!*  crow  wai  found;  AiUoiuea,  l*n/.  Willis  hi*  fallen  into  an  rrr«r  a*  to 

1    7.  the  rtUtivr  r|rvati«*i  *4   the  *n*  of  the 

1   \\>Ar  «nr,  If.  p  2.V*.     I^nH.  lH4f».  rhuirh  of  the  Sep'ik-hre  and  >4  the  t>axar 

*  S«e"  V<4.*  I.  p.  S24.  (L  4sn.)_ The  a>rt ;  an  aU>  in  re«pe,-t  tn  the  nature  uf 
!arjr«*t  4  the  «i«trrus  there  mmtiunr*!  ia  tlie  riiig*  aUnr*  <!«••.  rib*>l  Me  n  pf»M«a 
■naW  tiii«  jrorden.  M  that  the  pmrenient  *4  ih»  nrtuirla  .ir«  at 

•  Hutv  <  itv,  II.  p.  222.  So  too  the  about  tlie  name  Irvrl  at  the  »trvet  •/  St. 
ftflfct  J  «trj»  leading  oWn  to  the  chapel  Stephen"  or  barer  •trwt  (Hid*  t'itr.  II. 
of  IMena.  *:»)  perhapa   aU>  pert  of  that  p.  2.1**);    and.   further,   that   thr   n«e  of 

rtf  ittrif ,   it* I.  p.  220.  around  behind  the  granitr  r<  Juiiin*  u  M  e 

It  *  to  U  regretted,  that  far  vent  of     bank  of  earth  (not  of  retkV   while  the 
Vol.  HI  -15 
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Towards  the  north  the  covered  way  ends  at  the  point  where 
the  street  is  crossed  by  the  Via  dolorosa.  I  have  formerly  made 
the  remark,  that  the  Via  dolorosa  seems  to  have  been  first  got 
up  during  or  after  the  times  of  the  crusades ;  and  that  the 
earliest  allusion  to  it  I  had  been  able  to  find,  is  in  Marinus  Sann- 
tus  in  the  fourteenth  century/' &  This  writer  merely  enumer- 
ates for  the  first  time  the  legendary  sites  along  the  street ;  but 
has  not  the  name.  The  opinion  which  I  thus  ventured  to 
advance,  has  since  been  confirmed  by  a  document  of  the 
twelfth  century,  first  published  in  1843.'  From  this  document 
it  plainly  appears,  that  in  the  twelfth  century  no  street  in  Je- 
rusalem bore  this  name.  The  one  now  so  called  by  the  monks 
had  at  that  time  two  names  in  different  parts.  West  of  the 
street  of  the  bazar  it  was  called  la  rue  du  Sepulchre  ;  while 
east  of  the  same,  quite  to  the  gate  leading  to  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  it  was  known  as  la  rue  de  Josaphat?  In  the 
highest  part  of  the  said  street  of  Jehoshaphat,  overagainst  the 
temple,  there  was  at  that  time  a  gateway,  called  Fortes 
doulereuses.*  The  ground  of  this  appellation  is  unknown.  The 
gateway  would  seem  to  have  been  the  present  Ecce  Homo;  •  and 
the  name  being  gradually  transferred  to  the  street,  the  latter 
became  the  Via  dolorosa. 

At  the  crossing  of  this  latter  street  and  that  from  the  bazar, 
on  the  northwest  corner,  considerably  above  the  street,  is  seen 
the  single  .column  said  to  mark  the  place  of  the  supposed  Porta 
judiciaria.  It  is  of  limestone;  and  of  course  stands  in  no 
connection  with  the  granite  pillars  further  south.  Only  the  top 
of  the  column  is  seen  from  without ;  the  bottom  is  in  the  back 
wall  of  a  coffee-roaster's  shop  below,  where  there  is  no  appearance 
of  a  pedestal.' 

It  is  an  obvious  remark,  that  a  single  column  furnishes  in 
itself  no  evidence  of  a  gate  ;  otherwise  we  might  find  many  gates 
all  over  the  city.  Nor  can  the  tradition  of  a  former  gate  upon 
this  spot,  be  traced  back  amotfg  the  Latins  further  than  the  end 
of  the  crusades  ;  while  the  Greek  church  is  said  to  have  no  such 
tradition  at  alL7     Brocardus,  in  1283,  is  the  first  to  mention  a 

covered  way  too  is  carried  through  "  raised  Tom.  II.  p.  531  sq.    Refrfnted  in  Schulte, 

ground;"  ibid.  pp.  240,  241.    This  Utter  App.  p.  107  sq.     Holy  City  L  p.  183  s+ 

statement  is  corrected  in  the  text  above.  Also  in  Vol.  II.  of  tbU  work,  App.  IX. 

The  pavement  of  the  rotunda  cannot  well,        '  La  Citez  de  Jherus.  §  5-7. 

at  the  very  least,  be  less  than  from  twenty        *  Ibid.  §  7. 

to  thirty  feet  higher  than  the  street  of  the        •  So  too  Schulte,  Jems.  p.  120. 


*  Tobler,  Topographic  L  p.  25a 
1  See  Vol  I.  pp.  288,  252.  [L  344, 872.]        T  Tobler,  ibid.  p.  258.     According  to 

Marin.  Sanut.  3.  14.  10.  p.  257.  this  writer,  the  Greeks  regard  the  column 

9  See  '  La  Cites  de  Jherusalem,*  a  de-  as  that  on  which  Peter's  cock  crew ;  while 

scription  of  Jerusalem  in  old  French,  of  the  another  Greek  authority  notes  it  as  the 

twelfth  century,  first  published  in  Beu-  column  on  which  the  sentence  of 

gnot  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  foL  Paris  1848,  was  posted  up. 
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Porta  judiciaria  ;  of  which  he  says  there  were  vestiges  in  the 
old  wall  <vf  the  city  ;  though  in  his  day  the  gate  of  that  name 
wan  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  modern  wall,  leading  out  to 
Bhiloh  (Neby  Bamwtl)  and  Gibeon.1  He  rives  no  clue  to  the 
position  of  the  supposed  ancient  gate.  F.  Fabri  in  1483  is 
somewhat  more  explicit ;  passing  down  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
and  along  the  street  of  the  bazar  northwards,  he  saw  the 
ancient  gate,  of  which  half  an  arch  of  thick  wall  remained  ;  and 
tearing  this  on  the  right  hand,  he  came  afterwards  to  the  house 
of  Veronica,  so  called,  now  shown  on  the  east  of  the  bazar 
street.'  This  would  bring  the  gate  somewhere  into  the  vicinity 
of  its  present  site  ;  but  would  place  it  at  least  on,  pr  near,  the 
opposite  southeast  corner  of  the  crossing.  A  century  later  the 
gate  was  definitely  fixed  in  its  present  position,  and  with  the 
one  column.8 

80  much  for  this  "  traditionary  gateway ; "  which,  like  the 
granite  columns  further  south,  lias  been  referred  to  as  a  remnant 
of  the  ancient  second  wall.4 

The  places  and  objects  thus  far  enumerated  were  all  visited 
and  examined  during  the  forenoon  of  this  day.  But  in  order  to 
avoid  repetition,  I  have  also  incorporated  the  results  of  repeated 
subsequent  examinations. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  we  went  out  again  along 
the  street  leading  eastwanl  to  the  present  St.  Stephen's  gate,  fur 
the  purpose  of  examining  and  measuring  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
Haram.  In  this  street,  on  the  east  of  the  street  which  comes  down 
•outhfast  along  tlie  low  ground  from  the  Damascus  gate,  there  is 
at  first  a  very  considerable  rise  as  fur  as  to  the  Svrai,  the 
residence  of  the  Kftini  Makam  or  military  governor,  used  also  as 
barracks.  The  same  is  the  legendary  house  of  Pilate.  On  the 
north  of  the  street  is  the  line  of  precipitous  rock.  Afterwanls 
the  ground  descends  again,  until  it  tiecomes  level  along  the  north 
side  of  the  great  Birket  Isrfiil. 

At  the  highest  part  of  the  street,  overagainst  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  governor's  house*,  stands  what  is  now  known  as  the 
arch  Eot  Homo.  This  is  pointed  out  in  monkish  tradition, 
an  the  plane  where  Pilate  brought  forth  Jesus  to  the  i»cople, 
saying.  "  Behold  the  man!"1  It  apjiears  as  a  lofty  gateway, 
with  a  narrow  gallery  or  chamber  on  the  top. 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  this  arch  or  gateway  is  in  the 
description  of  Jerusalem   in   the    twelfth  century,  referred    to 

•  Bmrario*  r.  S.  p.  !«!.     Mftrintu  S«-         •  K.  F«M  in  fciwh.  p.  1.11 
aota*  tproi*  fc!«n  of  •  I'orfa  j+lirtarin ;         *  ZualUrt  .1.  p.  117. 
m~*r.mg  n»J*ntlr  that  of  th*  nnttr  w»ll  ;         *  Holy  rify,  II.  p    M.     Sehulti  p.    (A 

S   14    I"      He  mrt  Buttling  .if  aiir  *at*  Kraflt.  p.  .11." 
■fcajt  th»  Wt  dJmm ;  •Itboofth  t»  4*-         *  John  IP,  ft. 
mtikm  mfatatal j  tits  T«how  other  objreta. 
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above.  It  is  there  called  Pories  dottlereuses. l  Marinus  Sanutus 
in  1321  speaks  here  of  a  lofty  arch,  against  the  stones  of  which 
our  Lord  rested,  as  he  bore  his  cross.9  A  century  later  it  had 
become  the  place  of  the  Ecce  Homo;1  and  such  it  remains  to 
this  day.  About  1620  Quaresmius  speaks  of  it  as  "  nearly 
fallen  down  from  age/' i  It  seems  to  have  been  repaired ;  and 
again,  in  1821,  Berggren  mentions  it  as  having  been  recently 
repaired  and  whitewashed.'  The  account. we  ourselves  heard, 
was,  that  the  present  arch  (not  the  piers)  was  built  about  thirty 
years  ago,  within  the  recollection  of  some  of  Dr  McGowan's 
acquaintances  ;  before  which  time,  according  to  them,  there  was 
no  arch.     This  tallies  with  the  statement  of  Berggren. 

But  the  gateway  itself  is  evidently  older  than  the  tradition. 
As  seen  at  present,  the  arch  rests  on  each  side  on  a  pier,  which 
has  all  the  appearance  of  antiquity.  There  is  likewise  an  orna- 
mented cornice.  The  masonry  of  these  piers  may  perhaps  be' 
referred  to  the  epoch  of  Hadrian,  or  possibly  to  that  of  Herod  ; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  size  of  the  stones  or  in  their  charac- 
ter to  carry  the  work  back  any  further.0  I  may  perhaps  again 
recur  to  this  gateway. 

Passing  on  eastward  down  the  street,  we  stopped  to  look  at 
what  has  at  first  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  tower  on  the 
north  side,  at  some  distance  beyond  the  barracks,  and  nearly 
opposite  the  first  entrance  to  the  Haram.  As  a  work  of  anti- 
quity, however,  it  does  not  bear  examination.  The  stones  indeed 
are  many  of  them  bevelled,  and  apparently  ancient ;  but  they 
are  not  large,  and  there  are  chinks  and  interstices  filled  in  with 
thin  pieces  and  smaller  stones;  showing  that  the  bevelled 
stones  are  not  in  their  original  position.  Looking  in  at  a 
window,  we  perceived  that  the  interior  is  now  a  Sheikh's  tomb  ; 
and  could  see  part  of  a  fluted  granite  column,  and  also  the 
stump  of  another  not  fluted.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
another  instance  of  a  fluted  column  in  the  Holy  City.  We 
tried  in  vain  to  obtain  admission. 

We  looked  also,  in  passing,  at  the  great  reservoir.  Its 
southern  wall  is  covered  with  cement ;  and  the  small  stones 
seen  are  only  attached  to  the  wall  as  a  portion  of  this  covering. 
The  wall  and  arches  at  the  west  end  are  likewise  built  of  small 
stones  ;  and  although  the  arches  are  round,  yet  the  whole  work 
has  the  appearance  of  no  great  antiquity.7 

1  See  above,  p.  170.  only  the  piers,  bat  also  the  arch  itself  as 

•  M.  Sanut  8.  14.  10.  Roman ;  II.  p.  827. 

•  Gumpenberg,  A.  D.  1449,  in  Reissb.  '  See  VoL  I.  pp.  294  sq.  880.  [L  484, 
p."46&  489  sq.]     "The  southern  vault  extends 

4  II.  p.  207, "  prae  vetnstate  paane  demo-    one  hundred  and  thirty  feet ;  and  the  other 
litns."  apparently  the  same.    At  the  extremity 


Berggren,  Reise  IIL  p.  85.  of  the  former  was  an  opening  [above]  for 

M.  De  Saulcy  seems  to  consider,  not    drawing  up  water.    The  vaults  are  stnc- 
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We  now  went  oat  through  8t.  Stephen's  gate ;  and,  pairing 
along  southwards  among  the  Muslim  tomlw,  examined  the  wall 
of  the  Haram  quite  to  the  southeast  corner.  Many  Muhamme- 
dan  women  were  among  the  tomb* ;  it  being  the  eve  of  Friday, 
their  Sabbath,  when  they  are  accustomed  to  visit  the  sepulchres 
of  their  friends.  They  hail  left  the  spot  before  we  returned  ;  and 
we  were  thus  able  to  measure  the  length  of  the  wall,  as  we  came 
back,  without  interruption. 

Beginning  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Haram  area,  we 
have  first  what  would  seem  to  have  l)een  the  wall  of  a  corner 
tower  or  bastion,  extending  83}  feet,  and  projecting  at  the 
south  tide  7£  feet  beyond  the  general  line  of  wall.  The  bevelled 
•tones  of  this  tower  are  many  of  them  of  large  dimensions,  up  to  a 
considerable  height  in  the  wall ;  and  similar  large  stones  are  seen 
also  as  carried  around  the  corner  in  the  northern  wall  within  the 
city.  I  measured  one  stone  at  the  southeast  corner,  which  forms 
the  projection ;  it  was  23  feet  9  inches  long,  3  feet  high,  and  5 
feet  2  inches  wide.  This  tower  is  obviously  an  ancient  work ; 
although  the  stones  are  less  smooth  and  the  masonry  less  elabo- 
rate, than  at  the  wailing  place  of  the  Jews. 

Next  follows  a  line  of  wall  or  curtain,  extending  to  the 
north  ode  of  the  Golden  gate,  373  feet.  Here  are  large  stones 
in  some  parts  in  the  lower  courses  ;  but  they  are  irregular,  and 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  are  in  their  original  place.  The 
whole  asj«ct  of  this  part  is  that  of  a  wall  rebuilt  out  of  former 
materials,  irregularly  thrown  together. 

The  Golden  gate  is  in  a  projection  55  feet  Ion*:,  nnd  land- 
ing out  six  feet  before  the  wall.  It  is  a  double  gateway,  hav- 
ing two  round  arches  side  by  side  of  fine  Roman  work  and  orna- 
mented. The  wall  forming  this  projection,  on  each  ride  of  the 
gateway  ami  above,  has  Wn  built  up  anew,  4  feet  8  inches  wide 
on  the  north  side,  and  4  feet  on  the  south. 

After  this  all  is  later  wall  fur  110  feet  8  inches,  to  another 
small  projection  of  two  feet.  I  say  later  wall ;  Ix-cuum.1,  al- 
though some  of  the  stones  in  the  lower  courses  are  largo,  they  are 
neither  hewn  smooth  nor  do  they  apparently  occupy  their  origi- 
nal places.  About  midway  of  this  interval  is  a  small  |  ;u*age  or 
pr*t*rn  through  the  wall,  now  filial  up.  It  U-Iongs  obviously  to 
the  later  walL1 

From  the  small  projection  a  long  reach  of  839  feet  brings  us 

frt  :  wi  were  prohabljr  ron*rnrte«J  when  them;  Tr»iir»  .T«-ep!ni«   I.   j-.   \}:x.     P* 

tfc«  f-mm  vm*  ctmtwfd  into  a  rwernar;"  SaaW  II.  p.  HM.     Tb«  latter  writer  it-  * 

Sl  Wnkutt  in  HihUoth.  S*\  lH|3t  p.  33.  g*ri«*thii  a*  "  the  gat*  U  .JebctUpbal,* 

1  Hjviag  failed  al  tha  tine  to  t***  tha  «f«»Ven  </  in  /.«i  f\t-:  <{*  JKrru<~,\m.    TLU 

rarf  place  U  this  puBtwn,  I    haw  jri**n  i*  manifestly  an  emir:  w*  Vni.  II.  p.  *^»-. 

k  la  lh»  Uit  fan  Um  rtalrroriit*  of  Tip-  S  hoiu  p.  114.   Uoljr  City  I  App.  pp.  13'.*, 


paaj  aad  D»HaaW.«>£ajMlmn4«r«tai>d     Ha 
You  IIL— !*• 
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to  a  slight  break  or  crevice  in  the  wall,  which  has  been  sometimes1 
regarded  as  another  projection.  The  wall  in  the  northern  part 
of  this  interval  is  obviously  late.  In  the  more  southern  part  are 
many  large  and  antique  stones j  but  they  have  only  the  edges 
made  smooth,  while  the  middle  portions  are  rough  and  project- 
ing; thus  differing  very  much  from  the  large  stones  at  the 
wailing  place  and  elsewhere.  They  are  also  laid  up  very  irreg-. 
ularly  ;  and  obviously  did  not  belong  to  the  earliest  walL 

The  supposed  projection  here  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  that 
name.  At  the  bottom,  indeed,  the  lower  courses  of  the  next 
reach  do  indeed  project  about  six  inches ;  but  this  is  not  seen 
higher  up  in  the  walL  This  point  is  68  feet  4  inches  north  of 
the  southeast  corner.  It  is  very  possible,  that  originally  there  was 
here  a  corner  tower  or  bastion  of  that  extent,  which  projected 
several  feet  at  this  point,  like  that  at  the  northeast  corner ;  and 
that,  in  rebuilding  the  wall  the  latter  was  brought  out  into  a 
line  with  the  face  of  the  corner  tower.  At  least  the  perpendic- 
ular crevice  running  up  through  all  the  antique  courses  and 
above  them,  can  hardly  have  been  a  part  of  the  original  plan.1 

In  the  long  reach  of  wall  just  described,  besides  the  other 
irregularities,  are  seen  the  ends  of  quite  a  number  of  columns, 
which  have  been  built  in  horizontally  and  transversely.  On  one 
of  these,  projecting  more  than  the  rest,  Muhammedans  believe 
their  prophet  is  to  sit  to  judge  the  nations  gathered  in  the  val- 
ley of  Jehoshaphat. — At  the  south  end  of  the  line,  near  the 
supposed  projection,  the  stones,  though  large,  are  very  rude ; 
and  there  is  an  appearance  in  two  of  them  of  a  curve,  as  if  for 
an  arch.  But  an  arch  in  this  spot,  similar  to  that  near  the 
southwestern  corner,  is  inconceivable  ;  since  the  ground  falls  off 
at  once  and  very  steeply  into  the  valley  below.1  Besides,  on 
close  inspection,  the  stones  underneath  the  two  in  question  are 
seen  not  to  be  in  their  original  place  ;  they  are  laid  very  irregu- 
larly, and  one  of  them  projects  ten  or  twelve  inches.  The 
curved  stones,  therefore,  are  either  accidental,  or  were  so  dressed 
for  some  other  place  and  purpose.' 

In  the  interval  between  the  supposed  projection  and  the 
southeast  corner,  measuring  68  feet  4  inches,  we  have  evidently 
a  portion  of  the  very  earliest  and  most  elaborate  masoniy  erf 
which  any  fragments  remain.  There  are  here  fifteen  or  sixteen 
courses.  The  stones  are  very  large,  bevelled,  and  hewn  smooth 
throughout ;  except  that  in  some  of  them  there  has  been  left  on 
the  face,  near  the  middle,  a  projecting  mass  eight  or  ten  inches 

1  See  Tippinjr*s  fine  plate,  Haram  Wall,  perpendicular  ones  directly  over  them,  bat 

Sovthtatt  Corner,  in   Traill's   Josephus,  higher  np  in  tho  wall,  the  fancy  of  M.  De 

Vol.  I.  Sanlcy  finds  a  double  window  and  balcony 

1  Bitter  Erdk.  XVI.  L  p.  838.  of  the  time  of  Solomon.  H  p.  11& 

*  In  these  curved  stones   and  in  some 
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Ligh  and  as  many  in  diameter.  This  may  have  had  Bomctliing 
to  do  with  the  moving  of  the  stones.  Some  of  the  comer  stones 
are  twenty  feet  long ;  and  the  like  stones  and  masonry  are 
carried  around  the  corner  and  along  the  southern  walL1 

With  the  exception  of  the  tower  or  bastion  at  the  northeast 
corner,  and  also  the  probable  one  at  the  southeast  corner  just 
described,  it  seemed  to  us  very  doubtful,  whether  any  continuous 
portion  of  the  rest  of  the  wall  belongs  to  the  most  ancient  work. 
There  are  indeed  many  large  stones,  both  towards  the  south,  and 
also  north  of  the  Golden  gate  ;  but  they  are  rough  and  unfin- 
ished ;  and  appear  as  if  thrown  irregularly  together.  At  one 
spot  north  of  the  said  gate,  they  project  out  of  line  more  than  a 
foot ;  as  also  under  the  supposed  curved  stones.  This  general 
irregularity  of  the  wall  (except  near  the  corners)  we  afterwards 
noticed  very  distinctly,  in  passing  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
below. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Beginning  at  the  Southeast  Corner. 

Ink.  Ft*. 

Won  soothaaat  corner  to  auppoasd  projection,  68} 

To  final]  projection  of  two  feet,  839 

To  the  Golden  gate,  sooth  aide,  110J— 1018 

Golden  gate,  to  north  aide,  ...  55 

To  the  projection  of  northeaat  tower,  .  .  87S 

To  northeaat  corner  of  Uanun,  83| —  511| 

1529* 

The  result  of  onr  measurement  of  the  same  line  of  walls  in 
1838,  was  1528  feet.1 

For  the  sake  of  more  convenient  reference,  I  insert  here  like- 
our  measurement  of  the  southern  wall  of  the  Ilaram,  which 

not  actually  taken  until  the  following  Tuesday. 

The  stones  of  the  southern  Ilaram  wall  adjacent  to  the 
southeast  corner,  are  large,  finely  bevtlled  and  faced,  correspond- 
ing to  and  connected  with  thorn*  already  descrftivd  at  thin  point  in 
the  eastern  wall.  There  are  altout  the  mime  number  of  courses 
still  remaining.  They  are  obviously  of  the  same  epoch,  and 
part  and  parrel  of  the  same  work.  The  same  order  of  stones  con- 
tinues much  of  the  way  further  went,  for  at  least  one  course,  and 
sometimes  two  or  three  courses,  at  the  l*»ttom;  all  these  stones 
being  ap|*arently  in  their  original  places.  At  alioiit  90  feet  from 
the  comer  is  a  small  gateway  with  a  pointed  arch,  now  walled 


JmoU 


I  nm«i«W  thU  U>  *•  th#  flnrpt  «jv«  j-  l.uiMrr,  it  mn«*  havf  |m*faml  tho 

</  mural  m%umry  in  the  motll   The  «'f  |tiipuiti«'  n/civ  paiifllitiKj"  Tipping  Ul 

*  V*  «l«*r  :  m*4  the  fint»hiii#  «/  d.«  Traill's  Jc^phu*.  I.  p.  x\r. 
llir*  ai*l  f«<  in*  U  to  riran  and  &*,         '  Sw  VuL  L  pp.  l'ta,2*4.  [L89M191] 
faab  (torn  Ifca  haofc  of  tfca 
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up.  After  another  like  interval  there  are  three  lofty  gate- 
ways side  by  side,  with  round  arches,  now  likewise  walled  up. 
These  may  not  improbably  be  referred  to  the  age  of  Justinian ; 
and  once  formed  a  broad  entrance  to  the  vaults  beneath  the 
Haram.1  The  style  of  their  architecture  differs  entirely  from 
that  of  the  earlier  work  The  junction  of  the  city  watt  with 
the  southern  wall  of  the  Haram  is  made  by  a  low  square  building, 
or  rather  two  buildings,  forming  two  projections  in  the  external 
angle. — A  comparison  of  the  antique  portions  of  the  southern 
wall  with  the  masonry  of  the  Jews'  wailing  place,  and  that  at 
the  southwest  and  southeast  corners,  left  upon  our  minds  the 
strong  impression,  that  instead  of  this  portion  of  the  substructions 
being  of  later  date  than  those  further  north,  these  remains  of  the 
southern  wall  and  southeast  corner  present  decided  evidence  of 
higher  antiquity,  than  almost  any  other  portions. 


.Ft*. 


SOUTHERN   WALL. — MEASUREMENT. 

Beginning  at  the  Southtoeit  Corn**. 

From  southwest  corner  to  angle  of  city  wall,  meas- 
ured along  the  city  wall ;  see  p.  164,           .  •      296 
Thickness  of  city  wall,  **....  8 
First  offset  of  building  in  the  angle,        .  .81 
Second  offset        u             "              ...              »7J 
To  southeast  corner,         .                                                  660 

"•07* 

I  have  already  referred  to  an  element  of  error  in  the  first  of 
these  measurements  within  the  city  ;*  and  was  therefore  not 
surprised  to  learn  from  Dr  Barclay,  who  had  measured  on  a  line 
nearer  to  the  Haram,  that  he  had  found  the  length  of  the  whole 
wall  to  be  926  feet.1 

Returning  through  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen,  we  went  to  the 
church  of  St.  Anne,  which  stands  on  low  ground  just  north  of 
the  street  within.  'It  is  now  a  deserted  mosk.  On  its  eastern 
side  is  the  southern  end  of  a  ridge  of  higher  ground ;  and  here 
there  has  been  such  an  accumulation  of  rubbish  against  the  waD 
of  the  church,  that  there  is  easy  access  to  its  roof  and  dome. 
This  high  ground  extends  quite  to  the  northeastern  angle  of  the 
city  wall.    Indeed,  the  eastern  wall  is  carried  along  on  this 

1  These  were  not  the  openings  teen  by  m     ^               _  .         ^  m     fi»t>  Fesf .  . 

Maundrell ;  for  the  latter  were  within  the  *•  Mr  Catherwooffa  in  1888,  from 

city  wall;  Maundrell  Apr.  6th.  *"  notes,                                      982 

■  See  above,  p.  164.  2.  That  of  Woloott  and  Tipping 

•  My  measurement  in  1888  was  955  m  1W25  •»•  Biblioth.  Sacra, 

feet:  an  error  certainly,  but  I  know  not  ****^  ?;  *%  .                             J™ 

how  it  arose.     The  following  are  more  *?■*•  E-  Smithln  1844,                 906* 

trustworthy:  The  latter  was  made  along  the  city  wall. 
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ridge ;  rising  on  the  inside  very  little  above  the  ground ;  while 
on  the  outside  it  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  and  rests  in 
part  on  scarped  rock. — We  met  at  the  church  a  descendant  of 
the  prophet  in  a  green  turban,  who  courteously  gave  us  informa- 
tion on  various  points. 

Friday j  April  30th. — We  this  morning  *re turned  a  call  from 
Dr  Barclay.  He  had  recently  removed  to  a  house  on  the 
eastern  brow  of  Zion,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  precipitous  rock, 
and  nearly  opposite  the  fragment  of  the  ancient  arch.  From 
his  roof  one  could  look  over  into  the  Haram,  and  see  the  various 
buildings,  as  well  as  portions  of  the  grass-plot  and  the  many 
trees.  Nearly  opposite  to  us,  within  the  Haram  area,  in  a 
narrow  court  along  its  western  wall,  two  cypress  trees  were 
growing ;  these  formed  a  convenient  landmark  to  determine  the 
exact  line  of  the  Haram  area  in  this  part,  when  looked  at  from 
a  distance.  It  needed  but  a  glance  from  this  spot  to  perceive, 
that  the  whole  western  wall  of  that  area,  from  the  northwestern 
to  the  southwestern  corners,  runs  in  a  straight  line.  This,  how- 
ever, we  saw  still  more  definitely  on  the  following  day.  Dr 
Barclay  was  also  making  arrangements,  to  obtain  a  plot  of 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  and  directly  opposite  the  arch,  as 
a  garden,  in  order  to  be  able  to  dig  in  search  of  a  possible  western 
abutment  or  termination,  corresponding  to  the  arch.  Whether 
any  such  will  ever  be  found,  seems  very  problematical. 

Here  too  we  could  look  down  upon  the  south  side  of  the 
causeway  leading  across  the  valley  below  to  the  gate  of  the 
Haram.  There  are  two  or  three  open  spots  on  this  side,  where 
it  seemed  as  if  there  were  vaults  extending  underneath  the 
causeway.  Our  friend  thought  he  could  obtain  further  informa- 
tion on  this  point  among  his  Muslim  acquaintances ;  but  was 
not  successful  so  long  as  we  remained  in  the  city.  Yet  we 
learned  something  more  the  next  day.  Dr  B.  was  also  working 
at  a  large  plan  of  the  city  from  actual  survey  ;  which  latter  had 
been  nearly  completed. 

Returning  home,  we  went  out  again  to  the  Damascus 
gate  ;  and  there  looked  once  more  at  the  ancient  room  built  up 
of  massive  stones  on  its  eastern  side.  Then,  mounting  upon  the 
wall,  we  kept  along  it  quite  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  city  ; 
and  thence  southwards  to  near  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen.  Our 
object  was  to  examine  the  general  make  of  the  ground. 

Stopping  for  a  time  on  the  highest  point  of  the  wall,  where 
it  crowns  the  summit  of  the  hill  which  I  regard  as  Bezetha,  we 
looked  at  the  isolated  hill  further  north,  under  which  is  the 
grotto  of  Jeremiah,  so  called.  The  opposite  fronts  of  these 
two  hills  are  precipitous  rock  ;  and  naturally  suggest  the  idea, 
that  the  two  hills  may  once  have  been  united  by  a  ridge,  which 
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having  been  iued  as  a  quarry  has  since  disappeared.  It  struck 
me  now  as  more  probable,  that  this  break  is  not  artificial ;  but 
that  this  eminence,  with  Bezetha  and  Moriah,  belonged  to  a 
ledge  of  rock  rising  up  at  intervals  into  these  hills.1 

Directly  on  the  east  of  this  northern  hill  a  small  valley  or 
depression  comes  from  the  north ;  and,  entering  the  city  just  east 
of  Herod's  gate,  bo  called,  passes  down  in  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion near  the  church  of  St.  Anne,  and  between  the  eastern  slope 
of  Bezetha  and  the  high  ground  alongf  the  eastern  wall  described 
yesterday.  It  has  here  a  broad  level  bottom  ;  and  traces  of  it  an 
seen  extending  through  beyond  the  eastern  wall  of  the  city,  where 
it  forms  a  slight  depression  outside,  just  south  of  St.  Stephen's 
gate. 

The  ridge  of  higher  ground  lying  along  the  city  wall  on  the 
north  of  St.  Stephen's  gate,  is  at  the  northeast  corner  cut 
through  by  the  trench  of  the  city  wall  The  ground  is  here  not 
so  high  as  further  south ;  and  further  north  it  spreads  oat 
into  a  broad  low  swell  of  land,  which  cannot  properly  be  called  a 
hilL  In  the  depression  east  of  Herod's  gate  is  a  reservoir  in  the 
city  trench,  where  we  saw  men  drawing  water  in  skins,  and 
transporting  it  into  the  city  on  donkeys.  It  is  filled  in  the  rainy 
season  by  the  water  which  flows  down  the  valley.  It  might 
seem,  from  some  of  the  maps,  as  if  the  water  passed  along  the 
trench  from  this  reservoir  to  the  small  tank  near  St.  Stephen's 
gate ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  water  from  the  latter 
reservoir  supplies  a  bath  in  the  city,  just  by  the  street  south  of 
the  church  of  St.  Anne.1 

As  we  returned  home  along  the  street  from  St.  Stephen's 
gate,  wc  looked  again  at  the  supposed  ancient  tower  already 
described  ;  *  and  also  sought  for  traces  of  an  ancient  wall  coming 
perhaps  from  some  point  near  Herod's  gate  to  the  Haram  at  this 
spot.  Nothing  however  of  the  kind  was  to  be  discovered.  The 
only  structure,  which  might  possibly  at  first  admit  of  such  a 
suggestion,  is  the  mosk  el-Mamftntyeh,  formerly  the  church 
of  Mary  Magdalen,  of  the  time  of  the  crusades.4  Its  walls  do 
not  indicate  antiquity. 

In  the  afternoon  we  rode  out  to  the  new  English  cemetery, 
situated  on  the  southwestern  flank  of  Zion,  below  the  brow,  and 
overlooking  the  valley  of  Hinnom.    Here  were  formerly  terraces 

1  This  suggestion  of  a  former  junction  parallel  strata  of  which  Sohnlta  and  Ga- 

of  the  two  hills  was  perhaps  first  made  by  dow  speak,  the  latter  (Tobler)  could  not  dis- 

myself ;  see  Vol.  I.  p.  234.  [i.  845.]    It  languish. 

has  been  more  distinctly  assumed  by  the  '  Comp.  Vol.  I.  p.  828.  [L  486.] 

author  of  the  Holy  City,  IL  p.  428 ;  by  •  See  above,  p.  172. 

Schulta,  p.  86 ;  by  Gadow  in  Zeitschr.  d.  4  Quareamias  IL  p.  98.  Tobler  Topogr. 

morgenl.  Ges.  III.  p.  89;  and  by  Tobler,  L  p.  441. 
Topogr.  L  p.  60.    Bat  the  corresponding 
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fhr  cultivation ;  and  these  have  l>een  converted  into  one  broad 
terrace,  on  which  the  cemetery  is  laid  out.  In  doing  this,  the 
ik>|ie  beneath  the  brow  was  dug  away ;  and  thus  there  lias  been 
nncovered  a  large  tract  of  scaq*d  nick,  which  served  as  the 
foundation  of  the  ancient  city  wall  in  this  part.  Some  frag- 
ments of  the  wall  itself  were  still  to  be  seen  ujxm  the  rock. 
Quite  a  number  of  bevelled  stones  had  been  dug  out,  and  were 
lying  scattered  about.  Some  arches  and  several  cisterns  had 
likewise  been  nncovered.  In  one  place  a  flight  of  thirty-six 
steps,  cut  in  the  scarped  nick,  led  down  to  what  was  apparently 
the  surface  of  the  ground  outside.  The  cemetery  was  not  yet 
completed,  and  there  were  not  many  graves.  That  of  the  late 
bishop  Alexander  had  as  yet  no  monument. 

We  now  rode  to  the  American  cemetery.1  It  is  a  small  plot 
on  the  summit  of  Zion,  about  the  middle  of  the  tract  outside  of 
the  city  wall,  and  south  of  the  Latin  and  Armenian  cemeteries. 
It  is  now  surrounded  by  a  high  and  substantial  wall ;  with  a 
door  under  lock  ami  key.  The  surface  has  been  levelled,  and 
was  now  covered  with  green  grans  ;  which,  however,  was  already 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  withering  under  the  rays  of  an  orien- 
tal sun.  There  are  here  but  three  graves  of  Americans  ;  those 
of  Dr  Dodge  and  Mrs  Thomson,  missionaries;  and  that  of 
Prof.  Fiske  of  Amherst  College*,  who  died  here  in  May,  1847. 
One  Englishman,  Mr  Waite  of  London,  also  lies  buried  here. 

Prof  Fiske  was  an  old  and  cherished  friend  of  mine,  of  five 
and  twenty  years'  standing.  He  had  long  suffered  from  feeble 
health  ;  and  when  he  was  wavering  as  to  his  journey  to  the  east, 
my  persuasions  hail  not  Immmi  wanting  to  encourage  him.  He 
actum (Minimi  the  Rev.  Dr  Smith  and  his  wile  on  their  voyage  to 
Beirut,  and  could  have  had  no  letter  introduction  to  the  Holy 
Land.  Mr  Whiting  travelled  with  him  to  Jerusalem.  Here 
be  became  affected  by  an  acute  disease  ;  but  they  started  for 
Beirut,  and  had  already  advanced  a  day's  journey,  when  the 
progress  of  the  disease  t'nm|*-]led  them  to  return  to  Jerusa- 
lem. After  lingering  for  nearly  a  fortnight  in  the  house  of  I>r 
Mc<>owan.  he  died  peacefully.  May  '27th. '  His  body  lies  here 
aj*»n  Mount  Ziou  ;  but  his  spirit  lives  in  the  celestial  Zion.  A 
wat  monument,  erected  by  his  friends  in  Amherst  College,  with 
an  appropriate  Latin  inscription,  marks  the  *|»ot. 

We  tnught,  ami  with  some  ditlieulty  found  arpiin,  the  grave 
of  Bradford,  in  the  Latin  cemetery.1 

Pausing  around  the  city  on  the  west,  we  examined  the  traces 
«<f  the  aii'-ient  third  wall  on  the  northwest  and  north  of  the  city.4 

1  W  Vol.  I    r  ?W    [i.  MO  1  ■  <W  Vol.  I   p.  2**»    [i.  S3*  1 

•  ^      M»n..-:r  -I  ICi-v  N   W.  ri«k».bj         •  V.4.  I.  pp.  314,  315.  [  i.  46&-467.J 
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For  a  considerable  distance  they  are  very  distinct ;  and  he  must 
be  committed  to  some  preconceived  theory,  who  would  deny 
them.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  southern  portion,  the 
towers,  and  the  massive  stones  among  the  olive  trees  towards  the 
northeast  They  quite  correspond  to  the  description  by  Jose- 
phus,  of  the  general  course  of  the  third  wall 

At  a  later  hour  we  went  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ; 
mainly  in  order  to  look  at  the  tomb  of  Joseph  and  Nicodemus, 
so  called.  This  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  rotunda  ;  not  the 
exact  western  door,  but  the  one  next  north,  which  is  usually 
open.  I  had  taken  the  precaution  to  bring  along  a  candle ;  and 
it  was  well ;  for  the  lamps  afforded  only  the  least  possible  light 
The  entrance  from  the  door  leads  through  the  chapel  on  the  left, 
that  of  the  Syrians ;  and  thence  into  the  crypt,  which  is  beyond 
it.  This  crypt  is  very  small.1  The  front  is  built  up  with 
masonry,  apparently  a  portion  of  the  circular  wall  behind  the 
galleries,  on  which  the  dome  rests.  The  back  wall,  which  is  curved 
and  irregular,  the  roof,  and  the  floor,  are  solid  rock.  This  small 
crypt  has  evidently  been  excavated  in  and  under  the  rock ;  but 
without  any  regularity  of  form.  Towards  the  southwest  are  two 
low  open  niches  for  bodies  cut  in  lengthwise  ;  and  towards  the 
northwest  is  the  appearance  of  two  others  now  closed  up,  as 
if  bodies  were  in  them.  In  the  floor,  and  occupying  almost  the 
whole  floor,  is  excavated  the  upper  portion  (towards  the  head) 
of  a  small  sarcophagus ;  which  then  is  further  excavated 
(towards  the  feet)  under  the  floor.  A  lid  once  covered  this 
upper  part.  The  length  of  the  whole  sarcophagus  is  only  four 
feet.  At  right  angles  to  this,  on  the  east,  a  similar  and  still 
smaller  sarcophagus  is  sunk  in  the  floor,  and  extends  under 
the  wall  in  front 

That  here  is  a  rock-hewn  sepulchre,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but,  how  far  its  date  is  to  be  carried  back,  is  a  very  different 
question.  It  has  been  quietly  assumed,  that  this  tomb  existed 
here  before  our  Lord's  crucifixion  ;  and  that  therefore  the  spot 
was  outside  of  the  second  wall  of  the  ancient  city.1  But  even 
granting  that  the  tomb  existed  before  the  erection  of  Constan- 
tine's  church,  we  are  by  no  means  warranted  to  infer,  that  it 
goes  back  beyond  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  Bock- 
tombs  continued  to  be  excavated  around  the  city  apparently 
after  that  event.  The  monolithic  tombs  in  the  valley  of  Jeho- 
shaphat  are  hardly  earlier  than  the  Christian  era  ;  and  the  sepul- 
chres with  Greek  inscriptions  and  crosses  and  with  paintings, 

1  Schultz  rightly  fays,  that  a  man  can  *  Schultz,  Jerusalem  p.  96.  Ritter  Erik, 

hardly  stand  upright  in  it;  and  that  it  can-  XVI  i.  p.  434.  Williams  Holy  City,  H  pp. 

not  hold  more  than  three  persons  at  once ;  194,  195. 
p.  96.    So  too  Quarosmins,  IL  p.  568. 
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•oath  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  testify  to  their  Christian  origin, 
or  at  least  to  their  use  by  Christians.1  It  certainly  is  no  impos- 
sible supposition,  that,  during  the  two  and  a  half  centuries  which 
intervened  before  Constantine's  undertaking,  this  tract  lay 
desolate,  and  thus  sepulchres  might  have  been  excavated  in  it 
Indeed,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  probability,  that  it  was  thus 
desolate  ;  for  had  it  been  covered  with  dwellings,  we  can  hardly 
■oppose  it  would  have  been  at  once  received  as  the  place  of  the 
crucifixion  ;  which  according  to  express  Scripture  was  without 
the  city.8 

But  there  is  no  need  of  any  such  hypothesis ;  for  there 
is  apparently  no  good  reason  for  referring  this  tomb  even  to 
so  early  an  age  as  that  of  Constantino.  This  is  obviously 
true  in  respect  to  the  sarcophagi  sunk  in  the  floor.  No  other 
instance  wQl  be  found,  I  think,  of  like  excavations  in  the 
floor  of  a  crypt  They  are  also  smaller  than  usual,  and  differ 
in  form  from  all  other  sarcophagi  It  may  however  be  'said, 
and  it  has  been  said,  that  these  two  excavations  are  a  later 
work ;  while  the  crypt  itself  and  the  niches  perpendicular  to 
the  side  are  ancient*  But  here  too  a  like  difficulty  meets 
us.  In  all  other  tombs,  where  such  niches  or  loculi  are  found, 
they  are  either  in  the  sides  of  regular  apartments,  as  in  the 
tombs  of  the  Kings  so  called,  and  of  the  Judges,  and  elsewhere ; 
or  in  the  side  of  a  long  passage,  as  in  the  tombs  of  the  Prophets 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  They  exist  nowhere  else  in  a  crypt  so 
low  and  small,  so  irregular  in  form,  and  in  which  too  every 
thing  is  so  crowded  together.  Further,  the  numerous  nepulchral 
chambers  around  Jerusalem  are  all  excavated  horizontally  in  the 
natural  or  artificial  face  of  the  rock ;  *  with  the  exception  of  the 
tombs  of  the  Prophets,  which  differ  from  this,  as  well  as  from  all 
others.  The  entrance  is  always  at  the  side,  and  never  from 
above.  But  the  crypt  in  question  is  nearly  or  quite  on  a  level 
with  the  pavement  of  the  rotunda ;  and  while,  therefore,  it 
could  readily  be  excavated  in  the  rock  adjacent  to  the  church  ; 
vet  it  is  at  least  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  lower  than  the  ground 
in  the  street  outside  ;  where  too  there  has  been  little  or  no  ac- 
cumulation.1 If  therefore  the  crypt  existed  here  before  the 
church  of  Constantine,  it  was  a  deep  subterranean  excavation, 
made  api*arently  from  above ;  and  quite  unlike  all  the  sepul- 
chral chambers  which  are  still  so  numerous  around  the  city. 

'  Saa  VoL  I.  pp.  851  a*  864,  865.  [L  *  S~  Vol  I.  p.  351  [L  622.] 

SSI,  414,  52*.]  •  Thit  wtimate  acrord*  with  the  jod*- 

*  Hofc.  13,  12.     Jofaa  19,  90.  m*nt  of  itwral  jpntlrinaii  Umg  r*NoVnt  \m 

•  So  Srfaata,   who  admit*,   that  tboat  tb*  city.     Prof.  Willi*  mm  "  fnrni  tw*otjr 
trip h ■«<  ia  too  floor  mmy  to  later,  prr-  to   Cmity-flr*   foot ; "    iUAj  Citj  11.  p. 
fcaaa  of  tto  ago  of  tto  or— irtm ;    p.  ST.  23d 
~   mn.  X\l  i.  a.  434  a* 
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I  have  thus  brought  forward  the  circumstances,  which  go  to 
show  a  probability  strong  enough  at  least  to  counterbalance  the 
mere  assumption  in  behalf  of  this  crypt,  that  it  is  of  high  anti- 
quity. To  these  may  be  added  the  destruction  of  the  church  by 
order  of  the  Khalif  el-Hakim  in  the  eleventh  century ;  when  it 
was  razed  to  the  very  foundations.  That  an  earlier  sepulchre 
like  this  would  be  left  unharmed,  is  hardly  probable. 

To  what  period  then  may  this  crypt  be  referred?  The 
practice  of  interring  the  dead  in  churches  reaches  back  beyond 
the  age  of  the  crusades.  The  two  brothers,  Godfrey  and  Bald- 
win, the  first  Frank  kings  of  Jerusalem,  were  both  buried  m 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.1  It  was  not  unnatural  in 
the  crusaders  and  holy  men  of  that  period,  to  desire  that  their 
own  bodies  might  repose  within  those  sacred  precincts. •  It  is 
easy  to  conceive,  that  out  of  such  a  feeling  in  individuals  or  • 
family,  a  crypt  like  this  should  have  been  constructed  in  that  or 
an  earlier  age.  To  do  this  in  the  least  space  possible,  in  order 
not  to  encroach  upon  the  church,  what  better  device  than  to 
imitate  the  ancient  sepulchral  chambers  by  which  they  were 
surrounded  ?  The  facility  of  the  work  from  within  the  church, 
the  irregular  form  and  contracted  space,  and  the  crowding 
together  of  the  loculi  ;  all  favour  this  supposition.  In  thb 
aspect,  the  tomb,  even  if  we  suppose  it  unaffected  by  the  deso- 
lations of  el-Hakim,  cannot  have  been  constructed  earlier  than 
the  seventh  or  eight  century  ;  for  before  the  labours  of  Modesto 
no  church  existed  over  the  Holy  Sepulchre  itself. — There  may 
have  been  other  like  tombs  within  or  connected  with  the  church, 
which  have  disappeared  in  the  revolutions  to  which  the  edifice 
has  been  subjected.  Even  the  present  crypt  has  been  en- 
croached upon  by  the  wall  in  front. 

Thus  far  I  have  discussed  the  question  of  this  sepulchre 
upon  its  own  merits,  independently  of  all  topographical  and  his- 
torical considerations.  Hereafter  I  hope  to  show,  upon  the 
ground  of  these  latter,  that  its  existence  can  have  no  weight 
in  determining  the  course  of  the  ancient  second  wall. 

The  evening  of  this  day  was  spent  by  invitation  at  a  meetiag 
of  the  Literary  Society  of  Jerusalem,  held  at  the  rooms  of  Mr 
Finn,  the  British  consul,  its  founder  and  chief  supporter.  The 
paper  of  the  evening  was  read  by  Mr  Finn,  on  the  Kamah  of 
Samuel.  An  Arabic  letter  was  also  read  from  the  priest  of 
the  Samaritans  at  Nabulus  to  Mr  Finn,  inviting  him  and  his 
family  to  be  present  at  their  sacrifice  of  the  Passover  on  the  Al- 
lowing Monday.     It  was  a  singular  document ;   not  so  much 

1  Holy  City  I.  ppi  897,  404.  HenigraGrafenbuaetttolieMra^SflMt* 

*  **  Es  ist  allcrdings    wahr,    dau    die    Jerusalem  p.  97. 
Kreuzfkhrer  rich  gem  in  der  Kircbe  des 
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however  for  the  ftyle,  as  on  account  of  the  person  end  the 


Mr  Finn  also  communicated  to  the  Society  the  following  as 
the  most  recent  statement  of  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the 
Holy  City,  obtained  by  him  through  the  Foreign  Office  from 
the  Admiralty  in  London : 

Lat.  N.  31°  46'  35" 

Long.  E.  35°  18'  30"  from  Greenwich.1 

Saturday,  May  1st.  This  was  to  us  a  busy  day.  It  was 
likewise  to  some  extent  a  rainy  day.  The  weather  throughout 
yesterday  had  been  hazy  and  lowering.  The  same  continued 
this  morning  ;  and  at  about  10  o'clock  it  began  to  rain,  which 
is  very  unusual  at  this  season.  It  held  up  after  3  o'clock ;  but 
during  the  ensuing  night  there  was  heavy  rain. 

Dr  McGowan  had  kindly  made  arrangements  to  accompany 
os  to  sereral  points  of  interest  and  importance.  Indeed,  for 
admittance  to  one  or  two  of  these  we  were  indebted  to  the 
respect  and  confidence  with  which,  as  a  physician,  he  is  regarded 
by  the  native  population. 

Soon  after  9  o'clock  Dr  McGowan  called,  accompanied  by 
Mr  Caiman  and  bringing  with  him  his  dragoman,  a  native 
Greek  Christian.  We  first  went  to  a  place  near  our  lodgings, 
on  the  west  of  the  street  leading  to  the  Damascus  gate,  where  a 
house  had  been  torn  away,  and  excavations  were  made  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  new  foundations.  They  had  dug  a  hole  like  a 
well  nearly  fifty  feet  deep ;  and  at  this  depth  had  found  substruc- 
tions and  an  arch.  These  had  been  seen  by  our  friends  a  few 
dart  before ;  but  we  were  now  unfortunately  too  late,  as  the 
hole  had  been  partly  filled  up. 

We  went  next  to  the  Serai  or  barracks  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  Haram  area  ;  which  we  also  visited  on  our  former 
tourney.*  We  were  at  once  admitted,  and  went  upon  the  roof. 
Besides  the  general  view  which  I  have  formerly  described,  our 
attention  was  specially  directed  to  the  following  three  particu- 
lars, viz. 

That  the  scarped  rock,  at  the  northwest  corner,  extends  for 
some  distance  along  both  the  western  and  northern  sides,  being 

*  Tb*  authority  on  which  thi*  atatement  GraTet,  lo  hU  letter  to  me  from  Malta  of 

ftata.   i*  anknowa  to  dm.     Tha  latitude  Dec.  IH42,  that  ha  had  carried  to  Jenuav 

It  ais  miaatre  fan   than  tha  mean  lad-  fan   three   excellent    chronometer* ;    hat 

tade  aeeamed  in  Vol.  L  p.  259.  fi.  381.]  that   accident*  had  happened  t»  two  of 

It  m  alao  on*  mbraat  greater  than  that  them ;  to  that  ha  oould  only 


ay  Niebuhr;    ibid. — Tha  fuOowing  reanlt  of  the  remaining  one.     And  that, 

attract  of  a  letter  from  Sir  K.  Beaufort  corrected  a*  carefully  **  be  couM,  jrare  tha 

U  tha  aathor.  dated  Dec  IS,  1K65,  girta  loogituda  of  tha  C  aea  Noora  of  tha  Latin 

aaxither  authority  for  tha  longitude :  M  It  content,  at  35'  18  aaat  of  Greenwich, 

from  tha  aeeaont  givau  by  Cant.  '  Vol  L  144  a*  [l  360  a*  J 
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on  the  west  Bide  six  or  eight  feet  high ;  and,  further,  thai  the 
whole  area  at  the  northwest -corner  and  in  the  northern  part 
presents  a  surface  of  rock,  which  has  evidently  been  cut  away  to 
its  present  level.1  The  scarped  rock  along  the  northern  side 
near  the  corner  is  apparently  higher ;  indeed  it  is  reported  as 
being  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  high.1 

That  the  western  wall  of  the  Haram  area  runs  in  a  straight 
line  from  its  northern  to  its  southern  extremity.  This  was 
obvious  ;  we  now  stood  at  the  northern  end,  and  looked  along  it 
unobstructedly  for  two  thirds  of  its  length ;  while  beyond  that 
distance,  and  directly  on  the  same  line,  were  seen  the  two  cypress 
trees  adjacent  to  its  southern  end,  which  we  noticed  yesterday 
from  the  house  of  Dr  Barclay. 

That  between  Zion  and  the  ridge  on  which  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  stands,  there  is  a  visible  and  very  considerable 
depression. 

In  passing  down  Again  from  the  roof,  we  paid  our  respects  to 
the  K&im  Mak&m  in  his  public  room.  He  was  an  elderly  m3d 
looking  Turk,  with  courteous  manners  ;  and  he  improved  the 
opportunity  to  elicit  a  little  medical  advice  in  behalf  of  a  daugh- 
ter.   We  sat  a  few  minutes,  and  took  our  leave. 

We  stopped  a  short  time  at  the  church  of  the  Flagellation, 
so  called,  in  the  same  street ;  and  then  ascended  to  the  mosk  el- 
Mulawiyeh,  which  crowns  the  very  summit  of  Bezetha,  and  com- 
mands a  noble  view  of  the  whole  city.  Here  we  were  freely 
admitted,  both  to  the  mosk  below,  and  to  the  rooms  which  have 
been  added  above.  These  latter  are  occupied  as  a  dwelling. 
The  original  structure  below  was  once  a  small  church,  known  to 
the  crusaders  as  that  of  St.  John.* 

We  now  turned  along  the  street  of  the  bazars  ;  e: 
the  various  columns  on  the  way,  and  also  the  corner  wall 
arches  of  the  palaoe  of  the  knights  along  the  street  from  the 
Y&&  gate.  These  have  been  already  described.4  West  xx£  this, 
on  the  lower  corner  of  the  next  street,  which  runs  north  along 
the  west  side  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  is  the  Greek 
convent  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  It  occupies  a  square  plot  at 
the  angle  of  the  two  streets ;  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the 
church.  This  had  been  rebuilt  within  the  last  few  years.8  On 
digging  to  lay  new  foundations,  a  vaulted  room  or  chapel  was 

1  See  Vol.  L  p.  244.  p.  861.1    Cather-  •  La  Cites  de  Jheras.7.  Tobler  Topogr. 

wood  In  Bartletf  s  Walks,  p.  162.    Kraflt  I.  p.  607  aq. 

p.  12.    Tobler  Topogr.  I.  p.  460  iq.  •  See  above,  p.  167. 

•  Kraflt  p.  12.    There  is  here  not  im-  *  Aooording  to  Tobler  the  rebuilding 

probably  some  exaggeration.— The  author  of  this  church  belonging  to  the  convent  of 

of  the  "Holy  Citjrsays  20  feet,  and  re-  St.  John,  was  begun  in  1840;  Topogr.  L 

fcrs  to  Barttetft  Walks;  where,  however,  pp.  284-286. 
I  find  no  such  specification. 
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discovered  underneath,  entirely  filled  up  with  rubbish,  and  for- 
gotten. On  clearing  away  the  rubbish,  it  was  found  to  be  an 
earlier  Greek  chapel ;  measuring  from  north  to 'south  along  the 
cross  forty  feet  or  more  ;  and  regularly  furnished  with  doors  and 
windows,  showing  that  it  once  stood  wholly  above  ground. 
From  the  bottom  to  the  ceiling  is  at  least  twenty  feet ;  and  this  is 
about  the  level  of  the  court  of  the  convent  This  court  again  is 
four  or  five  feet  lower  than  the  street  outside.  This  subterra- 
chapel  still  remains  open  ;  and  we  descended  into  it  and 
'  it1 
The  entrance  to  the  convent  is  on  the  west,  from  the  street 
north  by  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  At  the 
southern  part  of  this  street  there  has  been  of  course  a  great 
accumulation  of  rubbish.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  convent 
is  an  elevated  spot,  from  which  the  street  descends  towards  the 
south  into  that  from  the  Yftfa  gate ;  and  towards  the  north  as 
for  as  to  the  lane  leading  down  east  to  the  court  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  In  this  part  there  is  little  or  no  accumulation;  as 
is  shown  by  the  pool  of  Hezekiah  close  at  hand,  which  is  cut  in 
the  rock.  Down  this  lane  flows  all  the  water  from  this  portion 
of  the  street,  as  well  as  from  further  north,  where  the  street  rises 

rln  towards  the  Via  dolorosa  eight  or  ten  feet.  Just  opposite 
church  it  is  nearly  level. 

We  now  repaired  to  the  house  of  the  Prussian  "  Diako- 
nissinen"on  Zion,  where  we  were  courteously  received,  and  were 
struck  with  the  neatness  and  order  which  prevailed.  Our  next 
visit  was  to  the  English  school ;  and  we  afterwards  went  through 
the  Jewish  hospital.  This  belongs  to  the  mission  of  the  London 
Jews'  Society  ;  and  is  under  the  medical  care  of  Dr  McGowan. 
Every  thinp  was  neat,  and  appeared  comfortable.  It  was  the 
day  on  which  the  friends  of  the  patients  were  admitted  ;  and 
there  were  quite  a  number  of  Jewish  females  in  the  rooms. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  first  to  the  house  of  Abu  Sa'Od, 
which  joins  upon  the  Haram  area  on  the  west,  and  indeed  ex- 
tends within  the  wall,  between  the  Jews'  wailing  place  and  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  arch.  This  house  we  derired  to  inspect, 
as  forming  one  of  the  supposed  angles  said  to  be  made  in  this 
part  by  the  western  wall.  While  yesterday  hesitating  how  he 
might  best  apply  for  admission,  Dr  McGowan  had  been  sent  for 
by  the  family  to  visit  a  sick  child  ;  and  thus  the  way  was 
opened  to  us,  not  only  without  difficulty,  but  by  a  courteous 
invitation.     We  were  received  with  great  friendliness  by  a  young 

i,  one  of  the  family  of  brothers  who  now  occupied  the  house, 
were  led  into  the  upper  part  and  within  the  llaram.     Here 

TWk  U  th«  dupl  nftmd  to  In  Mr  Whiting  fetter ;  **  No*  IV,  «4  of  tk§ 
Vet.  HL-1$* 
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the  house  has  a  narrow  court  of  its  own  on  the  south,  along  the 
inside  of  the  western  wall  of  the  Haram  area  ;  and  separated  on 
the  east  from  tte  Haram  proper  by  a  thin  wall  of  its  own.  In 
this  narrow  court  are  the  two  cypress  trees  already  men- 
tioned. 

Towards  the  south  this  court  has  connection  with  the  hold- 
ings which  fill  up  the  whole  southwestern  corner  of  the  Haiam 
area.  Here  is  the  mosk  of  the  Mughiribeh  or  Western  Afri«i«A 
into  which  we  were  conducted.1  In  one  of  the  rooms  the  first 
Eibla  erected  by  'Omar  was  pointed  out  to  us,  bearing  still  a 
Cufic  inscription.  The  large  room  which  occupies  the  southwest 
corner  has  windows  on  its  eastern  side,  through  which  we  looked 
along  the  double  row  of  vaulted  cloisters  leading  along  the 
southern  wall  to  the  mosk  el-Aksa. 

Returning  to  the  house,  we  were  led  to  an  upper  corner  room, 
with  windows  towards  the  east  and  north.  Here  we  looked  direct- 
ly out  upon  the  Haram.  Through  the  middle  of  the  room,  from 
north  to  south,  there  was  a  depression  of  a  few  inches,  imme- 
diately over  the  Haram  wall,  and  serving  as  a  dividing  line 
between  what  was  within  the  Haram  and  what  was  without 
The  family  live  and  sleep  outside  of  this  line  ;  but  repeat  their 
prayers  on  the  inside  ;  because  one  prayer  or  genuflexion  within 
the  Haram  is  of  more  avail  than  five  hundred  outside.  Hete 
too  we  could  see  that  the  western  wall  of  the  Haram  area  is 
straight  throughout.  We  were  now  at  the  cypress  trees,  and 
could  see  the  minarets  upon  or  next  the  wall  further  north,  all  in 
a  line  with  the  spot  where  we  stood.  The  very  intelligent  heads 
of  the  family,  one  of  whom  was  a  Secretary  of  the  government, 
gave  also  their  testimony,  that  the  western  wall  is  straight ; 
and  has  no  projections  or  angles  like  the  eastern. 

Another  brother  came  in  ;  and  the  two  had  much  conversa- 
tion with  my  companions.  They  had  visited  the  vaults  wT«ting 
beneath  el-Aksa  and  farther  east ;  but  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
vaults  west  of  el-Aksa.  After  coffee  we  went  to  the  room  of  the 
second  brother,  outside  of  the  Haram  ;  where  sherbet  was  served. 
In  descending  the  second  flight  of  stairs  from  the  top  of  the 
house,  we  passed  through  the  Haram  wall  not  less  than  three 
times ;  first  out,  then  t w,  and  then  out  again.  This  is  of  course 
the  upper  portion  of  the  wall ;  and  is  wholly  of  modern  con- 
struction. 

We  took  our  leave,  much  pleased  with  our  visit,  and  grateful 
to  Dr  McGowan  for  having  procured  for  us  the  opportunity. 
This  was  the  first  time  the  house  had  been  entered  by  Franks ; 
and  our  visit  aided  to  settle  the  question  in  respect  to  the  oourse 
of  the  western  walL    We  had  thus  seen  it  from  the  house  of  Dr 

1  See  Mejr  ed-Din  In  Fnndgr.  dm  Orients,  IL  p.  86  sq. 
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Barclay  on  the  eastern  brow  of  Zion  ;  we  bad  looked  along  it 
from  its  northern  extremity,  and  now  again  from  near  ita  south- 
ern end ;  and  in  each  ease  with  the  luce  result,  viz.  that  it  is 
straight  throughout  its  whole  course.1 

In  returning  towards  the  YAfa  gate,  we  examined  the  ground 
near  the  northeast  comer  of  Zion  and  the  west  end  of  the 
causeway.  There  seems  to  be  no  direct  connection  between  the 
two.  The  causeway  and  the  street  upon  it  pass  along  on  the 
north  of  Zion,  and  do  not  now  touch  its  northeast  corner; 
although  the  aqueduct  from  Solomon's  pools  is  understood  to 
bend  around  from  Zion  so  as  to  be  carried  along  the  causeway. 
If  the  latter  ever  formed  a  junction  with  Zion  in  this  part,  it 
eonld  hate  reached  only  to  the  foot ;  never  to  the  brow.  Just 
within  the  street  leading  down  from  the  causeway  northwards,  is 
•  stone  in  the  wall  of  a  house,  with  a  Greek  inscription  inverted. 
It  seems  to  be  merely  ecclesiastical.  A  Greek  cross  is  on  one 
aide ;  and  the  name  IilANNHS  occurs  twice.* 

Turning  up  the  first  steep  lane  on  this  corner  of  Zion,  we 
oaDed  upon  an  intelligent  Mussulman,  an  acquaintance  of  our 
friends,  tiring  in  a  house  on  the  very  northeast  brow  of  Zion. 
He  was  a  man  of  some  learning  ;  and  had  a  manuscript  of  the 
work  of  Mejr  ed-Din,  from  which  he  read  to  us.  We  asked  him 
inspecting  the  causeway  ;  in  which,  he  said,  he  had  seen  exca- 
vations made.  According  to  him,  the  great  sewer,  which  drains 
the  whole  city  north  of  Zion,  begins  on  the  east  side  of  the 
valley  not  far  above  the  causeway ; ■  and  is  continued  along 
mmder  the  causeway  and  making  part  of  it,  torstmirda,  till  it 
turns  south  and  is  carried  out  under  the  city  walL  It  is  very 
large ;  so  that  he  thought  a  man  could  enter  it  on  horseback. 
Another  smaller  sewer,  he  said,  coming  from  the  wc«t,  is  carried 
along  under  a  portion  of  the  causeway,  and  enters  the  larger 
sewer.  The  aqueduct  from  Solomon's  pools,  which  passes  under 
his  own  house,  is  carried  (he  thought)  along  the  notith  side  of 
the  causeway  ;  but  of  this  he  seemed  lew  certain.  These  state- 
ments probably  have  some  foundation  in  fact ;  but  the  true  state 

1  So  loo  Schohi  is  Holy  City  II.  p.  328.  mathtra  portbm  of  the  ■ub*tnwtinn»  of  tb* 

Tatkf  T<rar.  L  p.  xcri,  and  in  Zritechr.  Hiram  mi;  Hoiv  I'itv  II.  pp.  :iS2,  39S» 

4  Itatarh.  mnrj(*nl.  <iaa»U*chaft  VIL  p.  400.— !>r  MrlJowin  had  rrrrircd  a  letter 

S5S  iq  — Thi«  aotition  •*  to  tb«  ouune  of  Awn  PmC  Willi*,  asking  information  ua 

i  wall  M  th#  Hanoi  U  In  harlf  this  nrr  joint ;  whl^h  our  «>N*rrati«»o#  af 


at  litti*  iin(»irtanrr ;  but  ha*  been  ma«lt  to  day  rnihlrj  bim  to  communicate.     Mr 

pnamiurol  fnmi  the  fart,  that  «i  ttte  I'lan  Hartlrtt  came  to  th#  Mm*  n^-ult  Um  n*sl 

mi   tW    Knjrli-h  «-n|rineart  (AMffeh   and  y*ar,  IH53;  JenuaWm  hVrifited  pp.  74- 

Mnxoii    it  i«  laid  i-*n  with  two  oaVU  70. 

m  rvtihnjc  ■tii:lr,  i&  iu  asuthani  part ;  and  ■  This  inarripdoo  wu  copied  \*f  Kraft, 

thai  «rrur  airain  has  bm  aa«umad  a*  fur-  No.  7. 

■tabic*  tuim  r  ,4  ti«a  later  date  <4  tba  ■  Vomp.  Tobter  Tapogr.  ^«. 
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of  the  case  will  hardly  be  known,  till  there  shall  be  opportunity 
for  extensive  excavations.1 

We  dined  at  6  o'clock  with  Dr  Mc  Gowan  and  his  lady ; 
and  spent  the  evening  at  their  house  in  a  party  of  friends  and 
travellers  from  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Sunday j  May  2nd. — The  day  was  cloudy,  with  one  or  two 
showers  of  rain.  There  was  service  in  the  English  church  at 
10  o'clock ;  after  which  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administers! 
In  the  afternoon  the  service  is  regularly  m  German ;  the  Be?. 
Mr  Beichardt  and  Dr  Valentiner  at  that  time  officiating^  alter* 
nately.    Many  strangers  were  present. 

Monday,  May  3rd. — The  clouds  and  showers  of  the  pie- 
ceding  days  were  over ;  the  sky  was  serene,  and  the  weather 
delightful 

About  10  o'clock  we  rode  out  through  the  Damascus  gate, 
and  looked  at  the  fragments  of  a  former  wall  half  way  between 
that  gate  and  the  northwest  corner  of  the  city.  At  this  spot 
there  are  several  traces  of  old  wall,  indicating  a  tower  or  angle, 
with  tolerably  large  bevelled  stones  and  a  trench.  They  seemed 
to  me  to  have  once  belonged  to  the  wall  that  was  superseded  by 
the  present  wall ;  which  latter  here  stands  within  the  other. 
Nevertheless,  this  former  wall  may  very  probably  have  been 
itself  a  portion  of  the  ancient  second  wall,  or  built  upon  its 
foundations.     < 

We  now  rode  off  northwards  among  the  olive  trees,  seeking 
for  farther  traces  of  the  ancient  third  wall,  which  had  been 
mentioned  to  us  by  resident  friends  as  existing  among  the  trees 
in  a  line  with  those  formerly  seen  by  us.*  We  found  these 
latter ;  but  did  not  foil  in  with  any  others.  We  then  rode 
along  the  brow  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  to  St.  Stephen's 
gate  ^  but  saw  no  traces  of  ancient  foundations.  Descending 
and  crossing  the  bridge  in  the  valley,  we  passed  along  by  Geth- 
semane,  now  enclosed  by  the  Latins  with  a  high  and  strong 
wall,  and  converted  into  a  pleasant  garden,  which  is  kept  lockei 
The  three  monuments  in  the  valley,  viz.  those  of  Absalom, 
James,  and  Zacharias,  so  called,*  have  each  of  them  in  front 
two  corner  pillars  attached,  and  two  others  in  the  middle. 
These,  with  their  capitals,  in  the  northern  and  southern  monu- 

1  A  passage  in  Mejr  ed-Dm  refers  per-  the  Mihrab  of  David.    It  still  exists;  and 

haps  to  these  sewers;   and  very  possibly  parts  of  it  are  sometimes  uncovered.    It  Is 

the  testimony  in  the  text  rests  mainly  on  a  gallery  solidly  vaulted."    Fundgr.  des 

his  authority.  He  is  speaking  of  the  street  Or.  H  p.  126. — For  a  later  remark  of  Dr 

of  David,  i.  e.  the  street  leading  down  from  Barclay,  see  Sect  V.  below,  under  "  Waters 

the  Tafa  gate ;  and  says  it  was  so  named  of  Jerusalem,  the  Aqueduct* 
"from  a  subterranean  gallery  which  David        ■  See  Vol  L  p.  815.  [i.  465  sq.] 
caused  to  be  made  from  the  gate  of  the        'Sea  YoL  L  p.  849  sq.  [i.  517  sq.] 
Chain  [in  the  Haram]  to  the  castle,  called 
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its,  are  nearly  of  the  Ionic  type  ;  in  the  intervening  tomb 
they  are  nearest  Doric 

A*  we  passed  down  the  valley  in  this  part,  and  looked  up  at 
the  Haram  wall  above  us,  the  irregularity  of  its  construction 
was  seen  very  distinctly.  Except  at  the  southeast  corner  the 
large  stones  are  carelessly  laid  up.  At  the  upper  fountain  there 
seemed  to  be  no  change.  We  drank  again  of  the  water ;  and 
recognised  the  same  peculiar  taste  as  formerly.1  Here  and 
farther  south  we  had  above  us,  on  the  left,  the  village  of  SehrAn ; 
the  booses  of  which  are  mostly  built  each  in  front  of  a  sepul- 
chral excavation. 

At  the  fountain  of  Sfloam,  likewise,  we  remarked  no  change. 
Women  were  washing  their  clothes  below  the  fountain,  and 
spreading  them  upon  the  rocks  to  dry.  The  rill  from  the  foun- 
tain is  brought  along  by  a  deep  cut  into  and  under  the  point 
of  rock,  which  forms  the  southern  end  of  Ophel ;  and  just  here 
is  the  washing  place  and  a  watering  place  for  animals.  A  broad 
wall  or  causeway,  with  a  path  upon  it,  is  caoried,  near  by,  across 
As  Sfloam  valley  to  the  tree  of  Elijah  so  called  It  may  once 
have  been  a  dam  to  collect  the  waters  from  above ;  but  there  are 
no  traces  of  any  side  walls  or  of  an  upper  wall,  as  of  a  re* 


In  formerly  passing  through  the  subterranean  channel,  which 
connects  the  upper  and  lower  fountains,  we  had  measured  its 
length,  1750  feet ;  while  above  ground  the  distance  from  the 
tpper  fountain  to  the  point  of  rock  near  Biloam  was  only  1100 
int."  We  now  measured  this  external  distance  again,  and 
made  it  1200  feet ;  but  the  variation  probably  arose  from  some 
change  in  fixing  the  two  ends  of  the  line.  At  any  rate,  the 
difference  between  the  internal  and  external  measurements  is 
stall  too  great  ;  so  that  I  am  compelled  to  suppose  some  error 
in  the  former,  made  as  it  was  under  circumstances  of  incon* 
venience  and  difficulty. 

From  Hiloam  we  ascended  the  valley  above,  the  lower  Ty- 
racson,  to  the  city  wall  near  the  small  gate  Bab  el-Mugh& 
ribeh.  As  we  rode  along  I  noticed  on  the  left,  just  above  Siioam 
and  also  further  up,  tracts  of  scarped  rock  along  the  hill-side, 
as  if  once  belonging  to  an  ancient  wall.  In  the  upj>er  part, 
likewise,  similar  seamed  rocks  are  seen  on  the  east  side.  All 
these  would  seem  to  be  traces  of  an  ancient  wall  along  the  east- 
ern side  an<l  brow  of  Zion ;  and  not  improbably  also  of  one  on 
the  western  brow  of  Ophel  • 

In  the  afternoon,  taking  with  me  our  servant  Rashid,  I  went 
ant  to  examine  the  tract  of  the  city  lying  east  of  the  baiars. 

1  Sm  Vol  I.pMO^[lMM  k|.1  •  Sm  Vol  L  p.  813.  [  L  Id.] 

a  Sm  V«L  I.  p.  33H.  [I  MRS,  MS. J 
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My  chief  object  was  to  ascertain,  how  far  there  are  in  this  part 
any  traces  of  the  ridge  of  ground  running  down  eastward  from 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  I  first  passed  down  the 
street  leading  by  the  Tekiyeh,  or  Helena's  hospital  so  called.  It 
descends  along  the  crest  of  the  said  ridge ;  and  in  the  lower 
part  crosses  it  very  obliquely,  and  is  carried  down  steeply  along 
its  northern  side  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  I  then  turned  to 
the  right  along  the  street  at  the  bottom  of  the  depression  or 
valley ;  and  proceeded  in  this  street  to  the  causeway.  Here,  for 
several  rods  from  the  causeway,  the  street  descends  northwards; 
and  the  water  is  apparently  drained  off  by  the  great  sewer  spoken 
of  yesterday,  which  begins  just  here.1 

Turning  back  I  now  entered  the  street  on  the  left,  between 
the  causeway  and  that  by  which  I  first  came  down.  Its  course 
at  first  is  west,  ascending  for  a  short  distance  very  steeply ;  then, 
after  the  first  corner,  aid  for  a  longer  distance,  north,  ascending 
about  as  steeply  ;  and  afterwards  again  westerly,  still  ascending 
gradually.  Here  another  street,  below  the  bazars,  comes  up  and 
joins  it  from  the  south,  which  also  has  here  a  rather  steep  ascent 
From  these  facts  it  follows,  that  there  still  exists  in  this  part  a 
broad  termination  of  the  said  ridge,  lying  about  on  a  line  drawn 
between  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  great  most 

Afterwards  I  went  with  Bashid  to  the  Damascus  gate ;  and 
mounting  the  wall  on  the  east,  passed  on  as  far  as  to  the  highest 
point  of  Bezetha.  My  object  was  to  look  for  the  probable  course 
of  the  ancient  second  wall,  between  the  said  gate  and  the  fortress 
Antonia.  That  gate  we  had  formerly  recognised  as  ancient, 
and  as  in  all  probability  belonging  to  the  second  walL  The 
problem  has  been,  so  to  draw  the  line  of  that  wall,  as  to  leave 
the  hill  Bezetha  outside,  and  yet  provide  for  the  security  of  the 
city.  The  wall  must  obviously  have  run  to  the  northwestern 
part  of  Antonia,  equivalent  to  the  western  end  of  the  present 
barracks ;  but  whether  it  was  probably  carried  along  the  foot  or 
the  brow  of  Bezetha,  there  were  no  data  to  determine. 

The  western  declivity  of  Bezetha  is  comparatively  shortcut  very 
steep.  The  northern  wall  rises  steeply  from  the  Damascus  gate ; 
and  is  carried  over  the  top  of  the  hill  upon  the  rock,  which  is  here  pre- 
cipitous towards  the  north ;  the  hill  having  either  been  cut  away 
or  exhibiting  a  natural  break.  Where  the  highest  part  of  the 
wall,  the  highest  tower,  is  now  found,  there  the  precipice  of  rock 
also  is  highest.  This  spot  is  upon  the  very  crown  of  the  ridge 
of  Bezetha  ;  and  just  here  also  the  ridge  drops  off  on  the  east 
by  a  perpendicular  ledge  of  rock  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  then 
slopes  down  gradually  eastward.  If  now  we  may  suppose  an 
ancient  corner  tower  or  bastion  on  the  wall  at  this  high  point ; 

1  See  above,  p.  187. 
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then  the  wall  might  readily  be  carried  from  it  in  a  southeasterly 
direction  along  the  crest  of  the  ridge  of  Bezetha,  quite  to  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  Haram  or  near  it ;  leaving  the  sightly 
mosk  el-Mulawlyeh  just  on  the  west.  Such  a  course  would 
bring  the  steep  and  short  western  slope  within  the  city  ;  while 
the  great  body  of  the  hill  itself,  the  more  level,  extended,  and 
habitable  part,  would  remain  on  the  outside. 

Something  of  the  like  kind,  though  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
is  still  seen  in  the  ancient  fortifications  of  the  city  of  Smyrna. 
On  the  hill  bordering  the  city  on  the  southeast  are  the  remains 
of  the  immense  fortress  ;  from  which  the  city  wall  was  carried, 
fcr  a  long  distance  toward  the  southwest,  along  the  very  crest  of 
the  thin  and  level  ridge. 

It  is  likewise  worthy  of  remark,  that  such  a  course  of  the 
wall  being  supposed,  the  present  arch  Ecce  Homo,  the  piers  of 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  probably  ancient,  would  fell  directly 
upon  its  line.1  Was  this  structure,  ]>erhaps,  originally  erected 
in  some  connection  with  such  a  wall  ? 

Tuesday,  May  4tA.  We  rode  out  after  9  o'clock  by  the 
Damascus  gate,  and  looked  at  the  outside  of  the  wall  on  the 
east  of  that  gate,  as  also  at  the  nature  of  the  ground.  A  few 
rods  out  of  the  gate,  at  the  left,  is  a  well,  stoned  up  only  in  part 
Jost  east  of  the  gate,  in  the  former  trench  of  the  city,  is  a  deep 
cistern  or  reservoir,  now  broken  and  dry.1  The  trench  was  here 
cat  in  tbe  rock ;  and  beginning  from  the  went,  now  extends  to 
the  print  where  the  precipitous  rock  with  the  wall  uj>on  it  is 
highest ;  the  broken  reservoir  occupying  its  eastern  end.  There 
ate  at  present  no  traces  of  its  having  been  cut  through  the  rock 
further  eastward.  If  a  fosse  ever  existed  l>eyond  this  point,  it 
is  now  completely  filled  up.  None  certainly  was  needed  ;  for 
the  rock  above  is  sufficiently  elevated  for  the  security  of  the 
wall  without  a  trench. — This  circumstance,  that  the  trench  thus 
apparently  ends  underneath  the  highest  part  of  the  rock,  seems 
to  confirm  the  view  I  took  yesterday,  vix.  that  here  was  probably 
a  high  corner  tower  or  bastion  of  the  second  wall ;  which  then 
ran  from  this  print  along  the  crest  of  Bezetha  to  the  northwest 
corner  of  Antonia. 

A  few  steps  beyond  the  broken  tank,  but  still  under  the  high 

Pirt  of  the  ruck,  is  seen  the  mouth  of  a  cavern  now  walled  up. 
nun  it  a  long  subterranean  passage  leads  under  the  city  to  an 
unknown  distance.  This  is  obviously  the  Orotte  de  Coton  of 
Mejr  ed-Dln  ;  which  he  briefly  mentions  as  a  cave  under  the 

1  *•  •bore,  pp.  171,  ITS.  Enlk.  XVI.  L  to    885,  89?.    StajroJarly 

1  TMa  n— nri*r  baa  xaaaatiro—  We  coo-  enough  both  Scholia  and  Kraft  ctmkmni 

kmiil  vita  •ootl.rr  jaat  at  the  mtraiiea  it  with  the  (Jrvitt  aV    r«*>»   m«odoaa4 

af  tba  grotto  of  Jmmiah,  deacrfb*!  bj  farthar  oa  ;  Schulti  p.  36.     Kraft  p.  131. 

ScfaJta,  pp.  34,  37,  cotap.  p.  33.     IKitur  Utter  ibid.  p.  S»  a* 
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northern  wall  of  the  city,  extending,  as  some  supposed,  as  far  as 
under  the  great  most1  The  following  was  related  to  us  in  Jeru- 
salem, respecting  this  potto.  It  was  said  to  have  been  open  for 
a  short  time  in  the  days  of  Ibrahim  Pasha ;  and  rumour 
affirmed  that  his  soldiers  entered  and  found  water  within.  A 
year  or  two  since  it  was  again  open  ;  and  Mr  Weber,  Prussian 
consul  at  Beirtt,  with  the  Mussulman  whom  we  visited  on  Zion, 
and  another,  went  in  and  followed  the  passage  a  long  way ; 
but  as  they  had  neither  lights  nor  compass  they  could  not  be 
sure  of  the  direction  nor  of  the  distance.  A  few  days  after- 
wards, when  they  attempted  to  repeat  the  visit  with  lights,  they 
found  the  entrance  walled  up.  The  Mutsellim  had  learned  thai 
Franks  had  entered  the  grotto.  This  account  was  afterwards 
confirmed  to  me  at  Beirtt  by  Mr  Weber  himselfl9 

Passing  down  by  the  Birket  el-Hejjeh,  where  men  were 
drawing  water  to  carry  into  the  city,  we  came  to  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  city  wall  The  fosse  begins  again  at  or  near  the 
Birkeh  j  and,  as  it  approaches  the  corner,  is  cut  through  the  nap- 
row  ridge  along  the  eastern  wall  north  of  St.  Stephen's  gate ; 
the  ground  here  outside  being  about  half  the  height  of  the  walL 
In  the  eastern  wall,  next  to  the  corner,  there  is  nothing  special 
to  remark ;  except  the  fosse  still  dug  in  the  rock ;  some  reaches 
of  scarped  rock  on  which  the  wall  is  built ;  and  some  rather 
large  stones. 

We  now  repaired  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Haram  ;  looked 
at  the  southern  wall ;  and  took  the  measurements  already  given 
above.*  We  also  examined  that  portion  of  the  ancient  southern 
gateway,  which  is  visible  from  the  outside,  just  at  the  junction 
of  the  modern  city  wall.  ^Uppermost  is  seen  the  eastern  end  of 
what  appears  as  a  very  flat  arch,  resting  upon  a  large  bevelled 
stone  now  broken.  Just  east  of  the  arch  is  a  stone  with  an 
inverted  inscription,  which  has  been  several  times  copied.  The 
following  is  the  copy  and  translation  of  De  Saulcy : 

TITO  AEL  HADRIANO 
ANTONINO  AVG  PIO 
PP  PONTTF  AVGVB 
DD 

u  To  Titus  iEUus  Hadrianus  August  us  Pius,  Father  of  his  country,  High 
Priest,  Augur,  erected  by  the  Deourions." 

1  In  Fondgr.  det  Orients,  IL  p.  184.  162.    The  cavern,  Dr  Barclay  says,  "vm- 

Holy  City  L  App.  p.  168.  ries  in  width  from  twenty  to  one  or  two 

*  Early  in  1854,  an  entrance  to  this  ca-  hundred  yards,  and  extends  abont  two 

Tarn  waa  accidentally  discovered  by  Dr  hundred  and  twenty  yards  in  the  direction 

Barclay,  who  explored  it  with  lights ;  and  of  the  Serai  [barracks],  terminating  in 

wrote  a  brief  notice  of  it  for  Mr  W.  EL  a  deep  pit" 

Barffett,  under  date  of  March  1st,  1854 ;  *  See  above,  pp.  175, 176. 
see  Bartlettfs  Jerusalem  Revisited  pp.  161, 
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The  inscription  refers  without  doubt  to  the  emperor  Anto- 
ninus Pins,  the  sueoeesor  of  Hadrian,  whose  name  he  also  bom 
De  Bauloy  supposes,  that  it  was  originally  affixed  to  the  base  of 
a  statue,  erected  in  honour  of  that  emperor  on  the  temple  area 
above ;  and  was  inserted  in  its  present  place  when  the  foundation 
walk  of  Justinian's  church  were  built  up.  This  seems  not  an 
improbable  hypothesis.1 

Below  all  this,  and  apparently  attached  to  die  outside  of  the 
wall,  is  a  portion  of  the  round  arch  of  a  gateway,  covered  with 
florid  ornament  This  gateway  is  now  walled  an,  with  a  grated 
w  near  the  top.  By  clambering  up  with  difficulty  and 
:  in  the  window,  one  can  look  through  the  wooden  lattice ; 
•  a  while,  when  the  eyes  have  become  accustomed  to  the 
darkness,  he  can  discern  two  or  three  like  arches  farther  back, 
and  can  see  the  light  streaming  in  from  a  crevice  beyond,  appa- 
rently at  the  entrance  in  front  of  el-Aksa. — For  the  whole  inte- 
rior of  this  gateway,  however,  we  must  for  the  present  rest  satis- 
fied with  the  description  of  Mr  Wolcott,  and  the  fine  drawings 
of  Mr  Tipping ;  who  together  gained  access  to  these  vaulted  re- 
cesses in  January,  1842.* 

We  visited  Siloam ;  and,  returning,  I  took  Besh&rah  and 
rode  alone  by  way  of  Gethsemane  to  the  summit  of  the  mount 
of  Olives.  The  view  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
as  seen  from  the  Wely  beyond  the  village,  impressed  me  anew 
with  its  dreariness  and  loneliness.  That  of  the  city  also,  as  seen 
from  the  village,  struck  me  more  favourably  than  fbrmerlv. 
The  depression  between  Zion  and  the  ridge  at  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre was  very  perceptible.  The  north  Bide  of  the  Golden  gate, 
as  here  seen,  appeared  about  in  a  line  with  the  north  side  of  the 
platform  of  the  great  mosk. 

After  returning  home  I  walked  out  with  BeshArah  to  the  in- 
terior northwest  corner  of  the  city  ;  and  there  looked  again  at 
the  remains  of  the  old  tower,  called  KQl'at  cl-Julftd,  which  we 
had  seen  on  our  former  visit.*  It  is  very  large ;  and  must  have 
been  the  corner  bastion  of  the  city  in  the  days  of  the  crusaders. 
But  the  remarkable  point  is  that  which  I  have  formerly  men- 
tioned, viz.  that  this  bastion  was  erected  upon  an  earlier  wall  (or 
corner)  of  large  bevelled  stones  ;  three  courses  of  which  are  still 
seen  at  its  southwest  angle  running  into  the  mass  diagonally. 
Whether  these  stones  are  a  fragment  of  the  ancient  third  or 

1  rw  SmIct  It  p.   117.— Thb  iMcrip-  •  Woloott  Is  BSbtkXh  5«cr»,  IMS,  p. 

tm  wm  eopini  by  I>rE.  Smith,  and  pub-  17  tq.      Tifipfoff't  many  drawing  with 

u»M  in  lU  BiUiuifeecft  Stem,  1843,  p.  kjCm  by  Iwmmc  Taylor,  mn  foand  in  Tnulft 

Stt.     AUo  U  Kraft  In  1846,  p  73.     \H  Juirphu*  nurtly  ta  VuL  L 

ia  1851.  u»bov«.  '  VuL  I  p.  31*  I  L  471] 
Vol,  III. — 17 
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second  wall,  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine  ;  that  they  belonged 
to  one  of  them  can  hardly  admit  of  question.1 

A  young  friend  from  Bamleh,  Murkus,  a  son  of  the  former 
American  consular  agent  at  that  place,  had  sereral  times  called ; 
and  had  made  himself  useful  to  us  in  various  ways.  Being  a 
member  of  the  Greek  communion,  he  invited  us  to  visit  with 
him  the  large  Greek  convent,  situated  west  of  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  across  the  street,  and  connected  with  that  church. 
He  made  arrangements  accordingly  at  the  convent ;  and  in  the 
afternoon  we  accompanied  him  to  the  place.  We  were  ushered 
into  the  reception  room,  fitted  up  with  much  elegance  for  this 
country,  and  having  divans  around  the  whole,  excfept  a  lower  spaee 
by  the  door.  Here  we  were  soon  joined  by  the  preacher  of  the 
convent,  a  well  looking  and  very  intelligent  man ;  then  by  the 
scribe ;  and  afterwards  by  the  Wakil  (deputy)  of  the  patriarch, 
the  acting  head  of  the  convent.  A  good  deal  of  conversation 
took  place  between  them  and  my  companion.  They  complained 
of  the  incoming  of  the  English  ;  and  said  that  now  whole  vil- 
lages, unless  they  could  have  their  own  way,  were  prone  to 
threaten,  that  they  would  leave  the  Greek  church  and  torn 
Protestants.  When  reminded  that  the  Greeks  had  long  had  the 
like  difficulty  with  the  Latins,  they  said  the  Latins  gave  them 
much  less  trouble  ;  they  were  a  small  fiddle  and  made  little 
noise  ;  but  now  a  biff  bass-drum  had  come,  with  its  unceasing 
bum,  bum,  bum  ! — Their  schools  were  also  spoken  of,  which  Dr 
Smith  afterwards  visited  'and  found  to  be  large  and  well  con* 
ducted.  The  head  teacher  had  been  educated  at  one  of  the 
German  universities. 

We  had  some  curiosity  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  learned 
ecclesiastics  of  the  Greek  church,  as  to  the  position  of  the 
ancient  Eleutheropolis.  In  our  former  journey,  we  had  identified 
it  on  topographical  grounds  with  Betogabra,  the  present  Beit 
Jibrin ;  but  at  that  time  no  data  had  been  found,  by  which  to 
connect  the  two  names  historically.9  The  link  thus  wanting 
had  since  been  discovered  by  Prof.  Boediger.  In  the  Acta  Sanc- 
torum of  Assemani,  published  in  Syriac,  Greek,  and  Latin,  the 
martyr  Peter  Abselama  is  said  in  the  Syriac  to  have  been  born 
at  Anea,  which  lies  "  in  the  district  of  Beth  Qubrin  ;  "  while 
the  Greek  and  Latin  accounts  both  read,  "  in  the  district  of 
JElevtheropolis."*    We  had  a  desire  to  learn  whether  this  iden- 

1  Besides  the  layers  of  large  stones  spo-  *  See  VoL  IL  p.  58  sq.  [ii.  405  sq.] 

ken  of  in  the  text,  Messrs  Wolcott  and  '  Assemani  Acta  Sanctor.  Martyr.  Ori- 

Tlppbg  found  "  a  doorway  in  the  north-  ental.  II.  p.  209,  oolL  p.  207.     Allgem. 

west  corner,  leading  into  a  small  room,  in  Lit  Zeit  1842,  No.  72.    Biblioth.  Sacra, 

which  are  four  similar  layers; "  Biblioth.  1844,  p.  217  sq. 
Sacra,  1848,  p.  8a 
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tity  wm  known  and  received  by  the  Greek  church  in  Palestine 
at  the  present  day.1 

Indeed,  we  had  already  requested  Murkus,  a  day  or  two 
before,  to  make  inquiries  on  the  subject ;  and  had  riven  him 
•imply  the  name  "  Eleutheropolis,"  desiring  him  to  find  out  at 
the  convent  where  it  was  situated.  He  reported  to  us,  that  he 
had  applied  to  the  scribe  of  the  convent ;  he  took  down  an  old 
book  and  searched,  and  then  said  it  was  the  metropolis  of  a 
bishop,  and  was  situated  between  Gaza  and  el-'Arlsh.  The 
young  man  told  him,  that  we  supposed  it  was  between  Gaza  and 
Jerusalem.  No,  he  said,  it  was  south  of  Gaza.  The  present 
Arabic  name  he  did  not  then  know  ;  but  promised  to  look  fur- 
ther. We  now  recurred  to  this  topic ;  and  the  scribe  repeated 
what  he  had  before  told  Murkus.  But  neither  of  the  three 
knew  any  thing  more  of  Eleutheropolis  ;  nothing  at  all.  Yet 
they  were  the  chief  authorities  of  the  Greek  church  in  Palestine. 
Bo  much  for  the  "  continued  tradition  "  of  that  church,  on  this 
point,  "  written  and  unwritten." 

We  were  treated  with  great  courtesy.  During  the  inter- 
view, which  lasted  for  nearly  an  hour,  sweetmeats  were  first 
S resented  ;  of  which  each  perron  took  a  teaspoonful  and  then  a 
rink  of  water.  Next  followed  'Arak  sweetened  with  jelly ;  and, 
later,  coffee  was  served  with  sugar.  We  afterwards  walked  out 
upon  the  buildings,  and  through  the  gallery  over  the  street,  which 
connects  the  convent  with  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
opposite.  This  gallery  is  so  constricted  and  shut  in,  that  we 
did  not  perceive  when  and  where  we  crossed  the  street.  They 
took  us  first  to  the  Greek  chaj>el  of  Constantine  and  Helena,  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  Latins.  It  is  on  an  upper  floor, 
on  the  southwest  of  the  large  dome,  between  it  and  the  street. 
From  it  we  looked  down  through  a  grated  window,  directly  upon 
the  sepulchre  itself.  Here  arc  several  paintings  in  a  lietter  style 
than  that  of  ordinary  Greek  pictures.  One  especially  glittered 
with  gold  and  jewels  ;  while,  by  a  contrast  not  unusual,  before 
it  stoud  a  taper  in  a  common  tin  candlestick.  Afterwards  we 
patted  out  eastward  upon  the  roof  of  the  Greek  church  and 
beyond  its  dome,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  noble  view  of  the  city 
there  presented.  The  great  dome  over  the  sepulchre  was  covered 
only  with  Imards,  and  these  again  with  sheet  lead.  The  lead 
now  in  great  |>art  stripjKxl  off,  and  the  boards  rotten ;  so 


1  TW*  ia  ■•CTtrd  by  the  author  of  tho  RHt  JibHn  doea  rcprearat  th«  B*t***bca 

B0I7  t'tj,  II.  p.  6:  "Mraowhila  I  had  of  rtolrair.  aikJ  the  Klrathrr"Hititf>"r!»- 

*Wwr*r**l  from  a  rrry   Int.  lli^-rnt  (irrek  tiaaticaJ  'liUtunr,   ami  that   thrr   had    do 

•rie#t  ca  th#  rubvvat  at  JrnnaJnn,  that  dnabt  of  th*  fart.     ThU  ptartd  tba  mattar 

th*   r**©ti:in*d   tradition  of   hi*    rhtirrh,  brjoad  all  <|OMtioo  la  oar  mind*** 
vitava  and  OQahttcb,  had  drlivcrcd  that 
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that  in  winter  the  rains  fell  thick  and  heavily  within  the  rotunda 
below. 

Wednesday,  May  5th. — This  day  was  chiefly  occupied  by  an 
excursion  to  Wady  el-Werd  and  Bittir ;  for  an  account  of  which 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Sect.  VI.  We  reached  the  city  again 
at  3  o'clock. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  I  walked  out  alone  to  look  at  Hippicus 
and  the  ground  around  the  Y&fa  gate.  The  tower  of  Hippicus 
stands  out  alone,  gray  with  antiquity,  among  its  younger  com- 
peers. We  had  formerly  been  admitted  to  examine  it,  and 
would  now  gladly  have  visited  it  again.  But  when  Dr  McOowan 
made  application  in  behalf  of  several  other  travellers  as  well  as 
ourselves,  the  answer  of  the  K&im  Mak&m  was,  that  he  had  no 
orders  from  the  Sultan  to  admit  foreigners  into  the  citadeL  So 
we  desisted.  The  Y&fa  gate  is  situated  in  a  depression  between 
the  citadel  on  the  south  and  the  hill  on  the  north,  as  if  in  the 
head  of  a  valley  ;  which  indeed  is  actually  the  case.  The 
ground  on  the  south  rises  to  Zion  ;  that  on  the  north  rises  also 
steeply,  so  lone  as  one  goes  in  a  northerly  direction.  #  Wherever 
the  direction  of  a  street  verges  towards  the  east,  there  of  course 
the  ground  begins  to  descend. 

Thursday,  May  6th. — The  younger  Mr  Eeichardt  having 
kindly  offered  to  accompany  us  to  day  to  several  places  of  inter- 
est which  we  had  not  yet  examined,  we  went  out  with  him 
first  to  the  Damascus  gate. 

In  recent  discussions  respecting  Jerusalem,  it  has  been  a 
prominent  endeavour  to  show,  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  city 
and  the  Haram  were  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  a  sub- 
terranean channel  passing  in  under  or  near  this  gate.1  A  large 
cistern  has  been  spoken  of  just  outside  of  the  Damascus  gate 
towards  the  east,  said  to  be  never  exhausted,  although  used  by 
the  many  soldiers  who  guard  the  gate  ;  and  therefore  probably 
fed  with  living  water.9  Another  like  "  abundant  well  of  water9' 
has  been  said  to  exist  in  the  church  of  the  Flagellation.8  Much 
stress  has  likewise  been  laid  upon  the  supposed  feet,  that  the 
water  of  both  these  cisterns  has  the  peculiar  taste  which  marks 
the  water  of  Siloam  ;  and  the  inference  has  been  drawn,  that 
the  supposed  living  water  which  feeds  these  cisterns,  flows 
through  the  city  to  the  Haram,  and  thence  descends  to  the 
fountain  of  the  Virgin  so  called.4 

We  looked  first  for  the  "  large  cistern"  just  outside  of  the 
Damascus  gate  towards  the  east    There  is  no  cistern  here, 

1  Kraflt  p.  181  tq.    Holy  City  H  n        ■  Holy  City  H  p.  401  tq. 
469  tq.    Bitter  XVL  L  p.  892  tq.  *  Kraflt,  ib.     Holy  City  II.  p.  469  tq. 

1  Kraflt,  ibid.    Bitter,  ibid.  Bitter,  ib.  p.  895. 
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except  the  broken  reservoir  in  the  city  fosse  already  mentioned ;  * 
and  this  is  always  empty  and  can  hold  no  water.  Bnt  just  by 
the  Tery  doors  of  the  gateway,  and  almost  overshadowed  by  the 
projecting  portal,  is  an  ordinary  cistern  on  each  side.  Each  of 
these  has  two  openings;  one  for  drawing  up  water;  and  the 
other  further  north  for  receiving  the  rain  water  as  it  flows  along 
the  ground.  The  furrows  or  channels  which  had  served  to  conduct 
the  water  to  these  openings  from  the  road  and  the  fields  farther 
north,  still  remained ;  and  these  we  saw.  The  officer  of  the 
guard,  who  was  present,  had  himself  caused  them  to  be  made. 
In  each  cistern  the  water  was  now  about  six  feet  deep.  How 
large  they  were  in  circumference,  the  officer  could  not  telL  We 
tasted  the  water  of  both.  That  on  the  east  was  not  unlike  in 
taste  to  that  of  Biloam ;  but'  was  less  marked.  That  on  the 
west  was  offensive,  and  nearly  putrid ;  thus  proving  that  the 
two  cisterns  are  not  connected  together.  The  officer  said  the 
soldiers  stationed  at  the  gate  did  not  commonly  use  this  water ; 
but  were  supplied  from  the  cisterns  of  the  Haram ;  meaning, 
perhaps,  those  of  the  barracks  adjacent  to  the  Haram.  But  the 
water  of  these  cisterns  is  kept  for  the  soldiers,  in  case  the  other 
should  fail 

During  our  former  visit  to  the  Holy  City,  it  was  spoken  of 
as  a  common  report  among  the  inhabitants,  that  at  a  certain 
spot  near  the  Damascus  gate,  in  a  still  time,  by  putting  the  ear 
to  the  ground,  one  can  hear  a  trickling  or  murmur  as  of  a  sub- 
terranean water-courae.  80  little  stress  did  we  lay  upon  this 
story,  that  I  did  not  even  record  it  in  my  former  work.9  Four 
years  later  Mr  Wolcott  met  with  the  same  report  with  the 
addition,  that  the  sound  could  be  heard  only  at  night.1  The 
descendant  of  the  prophet,  whom  we  had  met  a  few  days  previ- 
ously at  the  church  of  8t.  Anne,  repeated  to  us  the  same  story  ;* 
but  said  the  trickling  could  be  heard  only  at  noon  on  Friday, 
the  Muslim  Sabbath.  At  that  time,  he  said,  if  one  put  his  ear 
to  the  ground  at  the  gate,  he  would  hear  the  water ;  and  the 
same  also  at  the  Haram.  But  we  never  found  a  person,  who 
professed  that  he  himself  had  heard  this  trickling  ;  neither  a 
native,  nor  much  less  a  Frank.  Yet  there  may  well  be  occasion- 
ally some  foundation  for  such  a  report ;  seeing,  there  are  the  two 
large  ciatenis  just  described  close  by  the  gate.  All  this  however 
furnishes  a  very  narrow  and  legendary  basis,  on  which  to  rest  the 
hypothesis  of  an  underground  channel  of  living  water  in  this 
quarter.1 

*  V*  abnv*.  p  191.  Rittrr  XVI,  L  p  3*r.._ A  limito  rumour 
1  lUMkith.  Sacra,  IMS,  p.  SR  (if  it  U  mm  rumour)  was  current  in  Um 

*  f  hat  riith  c+ntnrj  m  to  Ux>  rand  of  watrr  at 

*  «W  ■bon»t  p.  177.  (tulflncha,    An**rimM  of  Plamtta,  tprak- 

*  Kfailp.  ISU    Holy  City  IL  p.  47a    in*  of  that  apot,  aajat   MJmm  ipamm 

Vol.  IIL-17* 
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We  went  now  to  the  church  of  the  Flagellation  so  called,  on 
the  Via  dolorosa  nearly  opposite  the  eastern  end  of  the  barracks. 
It  took  us  long  to  gain  an  entrance.  After  knocking  a  long  time, 
a  boy  came  out  from  the  street  next  west,  and  went  for  the  key. 
He  brought  a  wrong  one ;  but  a  man:  followed  with  the  right 
key,  and  we  went  in.  In  the  outer  court  is  a  large  cistern,  which 
receives  the  water  from  the  adjacent  roofs  and  court.  It  was 
now  full  of  rain  water,  sweet  and  good ;  as  we  ascertained  by 
tasting.  In  the  smaller  inner  court  is  another  reservoir.  This 
the  attendant  said,  was  a  well  of  living  water  which  was  never 
exhausted,  and  in  which  the  water  was  never  higher  nor  lower  than 
we  now  saw  it.  On  being  questioned,  however,  as  to  whence 
the  water  came,  he  pointed  to  the  adjacent  roofe  and  the  chan* 
nels  by  which  the  rain  water  is  conducted  into  the  cistern.  A 
bucket  of  the  water  was  drawn  up ;  we  tasted  it,  and  found 
again  the  Siloam  flavour.  But  tipon  inspecting  the  water  in  the 
bucket,  we  perceived  that  it  was  full  of  the  minute  wriggling 
worms  and  other  animalcule  usually  found  in  impure  rain  water. 
Here  then  was  another  ordinary  cistern,  and  the  peculiar  taste 
was  accounted  for. 

This  taste,  in  both  the  instances  above  described,  is  simply 
that  of  impure  rain  water.  It  is  not,  however,  improbable,  that 
the  water  of  the  wells  in  this  region,  which  is  always  spoken  of 
as  bad,  may  be  found  to  exhibit  something  of  the  like  taste, 
derived  from  the  limestone  soil  and  rock.  Indeed,  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  flavour  of  Siloam  itself  may  have  a  like  origin. 

Passing  into  the  street  of  the  bazar,  we  turned  up  the  path 
back  of  the  columns  of  the  Propylcea,  and  came  again  to 
the  court  adjacent  to  the  Coptic  and  Abyssinian  convent,  Deir 
ee-Sult&n,  already  mentioned.1  The  Copts  have  a  smaller  con- 
vent of  St.  George  on  the  west  of  the  pool  of  Hezekiah ;  adja- 
cent to  which,  during  the  Egyptian  rule,  they  began  to  build  a 
larger  convent  or  rather  Kh&n,  which  was  abandoned  by  them 
when  Ibrahim  Pasha  withdrew  from  the  country,  and  has  since 
been  used  as  barracks  by  the  government.8 — The  Deir  es-SuMn 
is  now  a  partial  ruin  ;  its  arches  are  round,  but  without  distinc- 
tive features.  It  is  not  referred  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  first 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.' 

sitare  est  crypta,  ubi  ponis  aurem  et  audia  '  See  above,  p.  168. 

flumina  aquarum ;   et  jaotis  pomum  ant  ■  Holy  City  IL  p.  567.    Ritter  ib.  p. 

aliud  quod  natare  potest,  et  vadis  ad  Siloa  498  sq. — For  the  antiquities  discovered  m 

fontem,  ubi  illud  redpies;"  see  in  Acta  digging  for  the  foundations  of  this 


Sanctor.  Maii,  T.  IL  p.  x,  etc.     Ugolini    vent,  see  Vol  L  p.  829  sq.  [L  48a] 
Thesaur.  Tom.  VII.  p.  mocxvz— Jewish        *  Holy  City,  II.  p.  666.    Ritter  ib.  p. 
writers  also  relate,  in  the- sixteenth cen-    499.     Tobler  separatee   the   Copts  and 


Thesaur.  Tom.  VII.  p.  mocxvz— Jewish        *  Holj  City,  H.  p.  666.    Ritter  ib. 
writers  also  relate,  in  the-sL         "  "~~  .-.-.. 

tury,  that  near  Hippicus  there 
"a  strong  subterraneous  rusl 
sing  water;9  Schwan  p.  267. 


tury,  that  near  Hippicus  there  was  heard    Abvssinians;  DenkbUtter  ana  Jerusalem 
"  a  strong  subterraneous  rushing  of  run-    p.  887. 
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Mr  Reichardt  wu  acquainted  with  the  Abyssinian  priest,  a 
joang  man  of  pleasing  address  and  some  learning.  On  sending 
in  for  leave  to  visit  the  mat  cistern  of  Helena,  he  came  out  to 
us  ;  very  kindly  granted  our  request ;  and  himself  sent  for  the 
kev  and  tapers.  The  entrance  is  beyond  the  lane  on  the  north 
side  of  this  court ;  and  is  of  course  considerably  distant  from 
the  oonvent  itself  A  descent  of  thirty-six  steps  below  the  sur- 
face, first  towards  the  north,  then  east,  then  south,  and  then 
north  again,  brought  us  to  the  water,  which  appears  almost  like 
a  subterranean  lab.    It  was  rain  water,  sweet  and  pure,  collected 

tethe  adjacent  roofc  and  courts.  The  whole  cistern  seems 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  with  some  portions  filled  in  with 
masonry  ;  and  the  sides  are  covered  with  cement  The  excava- 
tion seems  to  be  of  great  extent ;  but  how  for  it  reaches  no  one 
knows.  The  light  of  our  tapero  did  not  penetrate  to  the  ex- 
tremity. It  lies  of  course  somewhat  north  of  a  line  drawn  east 
from  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. — The  surface  of  the 
ground  directly  over  the  cistern  is  covered  with  houses,  which 
stand  high,  as  on  a  ridge  ;  and  have  openings,  like  wells,  to  draw 
up  water  from  the  cistern  below.1 

Following  now  the  street  of  the  western  bazar  southwards, 
and  crossing  the  street  coming  from  the  Y&&  gate  at  the  break 
or  angle  which  it  here  makes,  we  kept  on  a  few  steps  further  up 
the  ascent  of  Zion.  Here,  on  the  left  hand,  just  at  the  corner 
where  the  street  turns  westerly,  is  seen  the  crown  of  a  small  round 
arch,  apparently  ancient,  fronting  towards  the  west,  and  now  rising 
only  just  above  the  ground.  We  endeavoured  to  gain  access  to  it 
from  the  rear ;  but  without  success.  The  stones  of  the  arch 
are  small,  rudely  cut,  and  without  any  trace  of  bevelling.  It 
may  have  belonged  to  a  small  gateway,  perhaps  in  the  wall  of 
a  dwelling  or  a  court  It  more  resembles  the  rude  entrance  of  an 
aqueduct  or  sewer.  A  glance  only  is  needed  at  its  appearance 
and  position,  to  show  that  it  could  never  have  had  connection 
with  any  city  wall.  So  trivial,  indeed,  is  the  whole  fragment, 
that  not  a  legend  even  of  monkish  tradition  has  attached  itself 
to  if 

Another  fragment,  though  without  an  arch,  is  the  Porta 
ftrrtay  so  called  by  the  monks  ;  which  we  now  visited.  Until 
recently,  it  is  said  to  have  been  marked  by  two  columns.1    One 

*  TV  Ida.  Him*.  pp«*Ju  of  crmrfm'i        •  Yet  it  hat  tam  held  to  t*  muUr 
m  tb»  fid*  of  rpnrtaatipc't  church;  but     the  gat*  finnath  </  Jotrphoj!  Schulti  p. 
r  flam  of  CTpiwrfuu  woold  hajtUir  am    SI   iq.    Lord   Nogwrt^fjunU  Clia  and 


thif  Immrar  cUtcre :  M  Ibidem     Sarr.    II.   p.  M  •q.—Thi*  Mea  U  jaaHlf 
Jmbd  <  on*  antmi  Inmeratori*  baiilica     madr  light  of  by  Tob!rr.  who  daacrib— 


flacta  #•«,  id  v*  I  fcmimkum,  mine  palrhri-  the  atrh  ;  Tffpngr*  I.  p   !<"'»  H 

aaaMa.  hobm  ad  Utat  •rarptaria  «ndo  '  Hnljr  Citr  II.  p.  M.     AcruralBf 

ojf»  Irrmtur.  •*  IwUncum  a  targu,  obi  in-  QaarrtiuiiiA,  ft 

mafaa  mvaaUr."  by  Uw  bam  or  I 
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of  these  has  since  disappeared ;  and  the  other,  which  formerly 
stood  in  the  street  by  Dr  McGowan's  house,  is  now  built  into 
the  wall  of  the  hospital  opposite ;  where  it  may  still  be  seen, 
bearing  certainly  no  trace  of  ever  having  belonged  to  a  city  gate. 
It  is  sixty  paces,  or  more  than  ten  rods,  distant  from  the  arch 
above  described,  in  a  west-southwesterly  direction.  This  porta 
too  has  been  of  late  regarded  by  some  as  the  veritable  gate  of 
Gennath  in  the  first  wall  of  Josephps ;  from  which  the  second 
wall  had  its  beginning,  and  ran  northwards  (as  they  suppose) 
along  the  street  of  the  bazars.1  Not  to  urge  here  the  trivial 
character  of  the  fragment  itself,  there  are  two  consideration 
arising  from  its  position,  which  may  be  urged,  at  least  against  tV 
consistency  of  the  advocates  of  this  view.  First,  it  is  so  far 
distant  from  the  brow  of  Zion,  that  it  must  have  fallen  within 
(on  the  south  of)  the  first  wall,  in  any  probable  course  which 
may  be  assigned  to  the  latter ;  while  secondly,  it  stands  ten  rods 
or  more  west  of  the  point  of  beginning  ascribed  by  them  to  the 
second  walL  This  last  circumstance  is  of  course  fatal  to  the 
whole  hypothesis.* 

In  the  afternoon  we  had  a  pleasant  call  from  two  German 
travellers  just  arrived  from  Egypt,  Count  Schlieffen  and  Baron 
Mttnchhausen,  both  of  Silesia.  They  were  endeavouring  to  make 
arrangements  to  visit  Jerash ;  but  were  ultimately  compelled  to 
rive  up  their  purpose,  because  of  the  extravagant  demands  made 
for  an  escort.  This  was  understood  to  arise,  partly  from  the 
circumstance,  that  the  Sheikhs  with  whom  they  treated  had 
themselves  neither  authority  nor  power  to  take  them  to  Jerash; 
and  partly  from  the  high  prices  paid  two  years  before  by  M.  de 
Saulcy  in  his  journey  around  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Indeed,  at  this  time,  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan  seemed 
inaccessible  from  Jerusalem,  except  at  enormous  rates.8 

We  afterwards  made  various  calls ;  and  passed  the  evening 
with  several  friends  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Reichardt 

Friday,  May  7th,  and  Saturday,  May  8th,  were  occupied  by 
an  excursion  to  the  vicinity  of  Hebron  ;  which  is  described  in 
Sect.  VI. 

hmm;   II.  p.  95.— Whoever  desires  to  from  the  letter  of  a  New  York  Mead,  who 

study  the  wanderings  of  this  traditional  also   visited    Syria   in  1862  i    «  H  de 

fate,  may  oonsult  Tobler,  Topogr.  I  p.  Saulcy,  I  am  afraid,  has  seen  what  no  one 

18  sq.  else  has  seen  or  oan  lee.    He  certainly 

1  Holy  City,  impliedly,  IL  p.  56.  Schtdt*  has  not  benefited  science  m  establishing 

p.  61  sq.    Kraflt  p.  27  sq.  the  precedent  of  high  prices ;  where  he 

•  See  the  beginning  and  course  of  the  ought,  with  his  armed  oompany,  to  have 
second  wall  as  indicated  in  the  Plan  of  enforced  moderate  terms,  for  the  good  of 
Aldrich  and  Symonds ;  Holy  City  Vol  L  those  who  should  follow  him.  In  your 
—The  course  of  the  first  wall  is  there  oar-  forthcoming  work,  do  allude  to  thia  rob- 
ried  too  far  south,  in  order,  to.  meet  the  ject ;  that  more  may  have  the  opportunity 
porta  ferrea,  so  called.  of  seeing  those  countries,  so  interesting 

•  In  this  connection  I  insert'  an  extract  from  their  associations.*  .    . 
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Monday,  May  10<A.— This  was  the  day  fixed  for  oar  final 
departure  from  the  Holy  City.  The  morning  was  passed  in  pre- 
paration ;  and  we  afterwards  called  on  tsjtous  friends  to  bid 
farewell,  whose  kind  attentions  had  made  oar  visit  pleas- 
ant! and  secured  to  as  opportunities  for  investigation.  We 
regretted  to  find  Dr  Barclay  and  several  of  his  family  ill  with 
few  and  ague.  The  day  was  hot  and  sultry ;  the  wind  from 
the  aoathweat  bordered  on  a  Sirocco;  and  the  thermometer 
stood  at  about  90°  Far. 

We  left  the  Damascus  gate  at  12  o'clock,  accompanied  by 
Mr  Caiman,  who  desired  with  us  to  look  at  the  large  mounds 
of  ashes  on  the  north  of  the  city.  In  order  to  reach  them,  we 
took  a  path  branching  off  on  the  left  of  the  direct  northern  road  ; 
and  were  struck,  as  often  before,  with  the  great  number  of 
ancient  cisterns  still  seen  in  this  quarter,  indicating  beyond  all 
question  that  this  whole  tract  was  once  covered  by  the  streets 
and  dwellings  of  the  city.  Just  by  our  path  were  seen  in  one 
place  the  massive  foundations  of  a  thick  wall,  on  a  line  with  the 
traces  of  the  third  wall,  which  we  had  formerly  found.  We  were 
told  also  of  other  similar  foundations  on  the  swell  of  ground 
south  or  southeasterly  from  the  Tomb  of  Helena,  or  Tombs  of 
As  Kings,  so  called ;  but  these  we  were  unable  to  visit 

The  mound  of  ashes  to  which  we  first  came,  extends  from 
north  to  south,  and  is  quite  high  and  long.  We  turned  east- 
ward to  a  second  mound,  still  larger,  higher,  and  longer,  ex- 
tending east  and  west  There  is  still  a  third,  lying  north  of  the 
one  first  mentioned.  These  mounds  have  usually  been  regarded 
as  formed  by  the  deposits  of  ashes  formerly  made  from  the  soap* 
works  of  the  city.  At  the  present  day,  it  is  said,  those  ashes  are 
all  employed  in  the  preparation  of  cement  for  roofs,  and  other  like 

Quite  recently  the  idea  has  been  started,  that  this  is  the  place 
to  which  the  ashes  from  the  altar  of  the  ancient  Jewish  temple 
were  carried  forth;1  and  that  the  spot  is  therefore  necessarily 
without  the  former  limits  of  the  city,  and  beyond  the  third  wall 
These  mounds  are  said  to  be  mentioned  by  R.  Parclii,  as  far  back 
as  A.  D.  1322.*  On  examination,  we  saw  nothing  to  change 
our  former  impression,  that  they  are  merely  accumulations  of 
ashes  from  the  soapworks,  deposited  here  during  several  ccn- 

•  U*  t»  la  II ;  eosm  U*.  4,  IS.  probable.      It    U  qpcfi+d  and  translated 

•  TVt  erijrteaJ  work  of  ParchJ  I«vb    bj  Zoo*   in   A.ber't   Reoj.   of  Tod    IL 
oftWronnarrMrfoichardt     p.  S98:  "OnUifleaf  the  gate  of  Jeraemleai 


bit  ftimociT  and  called  the  gate  of  the  Tribe*,  and  which 

t  of  Mr  fttou  I  an  indebted  for  the  lire  in  a   rathe**  directum  from    the 

MM  m  the  t#it.     Not  hiring  aeeeee  mount  of  the  tempi*,  the  gnmnd  it  of  mm 

}  eerk  at  preernt,  I  cannot  oav  whe-  «*Ay  *4t*rt ;  pernem  thi*  it  the  '  valley 

>  referred  to  by  them  U  the  of  athea,'  mentioned  Jer.  81,  40." 


mm  dee  paeang*  referred  to  by  thm 
aaa*  vfeb  the  fallowing;  tfcotgh  i 
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tones.  A  subsequent  inspection  of  the  like  mounds  at  N&bnlns, 
where  the  ashes  from  the  soapworks  are  still  daily  thrown  out, 
only  served  to  confirm  the  same  view. 

Indeed,  a  single  historical  circumstance  would  seem  to  put 
the  matter  at  rest.  From  the  time  of  Solomon  to  the  Christian 
era,  the  city  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  second  wall ;  and 
it  is  quite  improbable,  that  the  ashes  of  the  altar  would  have 
been  daily  carried  forth  so  far  beyond  that  wall,  as  the  distance 
of  the  present  mounds  from  the  Damascus  gate.  The  third 
wall  was  not  built  until  after  A.  D.  41 ; l  and  the  destruction  of 
the  city  and  temple,  when  the  sacrifices  finally  ceased,  occurred 
in  A.  D.  70.  Hence  these  vast  mounds,  if  composed  of  ashes 
from  the  altar,  must  have  been  accumulated  within  a  period  of 
about  thirty  years.  This,  probably,  few  would  be  disposed  to 
maintain.9 

We  now  turned  further  eastward;  and  looked  for  a  few 
moments  at  the  tomb  of  Helena.  Mr  Caiman  returned  to  the 
city ;  and  at  12.25  we  proceeded  on  our  journey. 

Such  is  the  record  of  a  brief  but  busy  sojourn  of  twelve  days 
in  the  Holy  City.  Two  of  these  days  were  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath, and  three  others  were  mainly  devoted  to  more  distant 
excursions ;  so  that  there  remained  to  us  only  seven  days  for 
inquiry  and  observation  in  and  around  the  city.  But  we  did  not 
come  as  strangers  ;  and  were  therefore  able  to  lay  our  plans  and 
execute  them  without  delay  or  hindrance.  The  preceding  pages 
will  show,  I  trust,  that  we  at  least  endeavoured  to  make  good  use 
of  our  time  and  opportunities. 

1  See  Vol  L  p.  814.  [i.  465.]  found  in  the  aahesof  flesh  or  bones.  Small 

•  Since  the  above  was  written,  a  letter  particles  of  bone  were  detected:  and  Mr 

from  Mr  Finn  has  appeared  in  the  London  W.  Dickton  found  larger  pieces  (Ath.  May 

Athenaeum  (April  21, 1855,  p.  464),  giving  5,  1855,  p.  521).— Yet  two  small  apeo£> 

the  information,  that  two  specimens  of  mens  would  seem  hardly  sufficient  to  de- 

these  ashes,  taken  from  near  the  top  and  termine  the  character  of  the  whole  mam 

bottom  of  the  largest  mound,  have  been  of  these  immense  mounds;  and  the  pre- 

analyzed  in  the  laboratory  of  Prof  Liebig,  sence  of  bones  of  animals  might  very 

and  found  to  be  chiefly  of  animal  and  not  easily  be  accidental — See  also  Journal  of 

of  vegetable  origin.   There  is  also  a  small  Sacred  literature  for  July,  1855,  p,  477- 

peroentage  of  silicic  acid,  which  is  never  479. 


SECTION  V. 


JERUSALEM. 

TOFOGBAPHY     AND     ANTIQUITIES. 

I*  entering  once  more  upon  the  consideration  of  the  topogra- 
phy and  antiquities  of  the  Holy  City,  I  desire  it  to  be  under- 
stood, that  I  am  about  to  take  up  only  those  topics,  in  respect 
to  which  there  has  been  more  or  less  discussion  since  the  pub* 
lioatkm  of  my  former  volumes.  Such  discussion  has  arisen, 
mainly,  in  regard  to  the  views  supported  in  that  work ;  and  this 
is  a  sufficient  reason,  if  there  were  no  other,  why  I  have  preferred 
to  let  the  statements  and  considerations  there  presented  remain 
in  their  integrity,  rather  than  subject  them  to  any  important 
change.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of  that  work 
in  itself,  it  has  at  least  been  the  occasion  of  calling  public  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  Biblical  Geography  in  general,  and  the 
ancient  topography  of  the  Holy  City  in  j articular,  to  an  extent 
far  beyond  what  could  have  been  anticipated ;  and  has  given  rise 
to  an  amount  of  literature  upon  the  latter  topic  within  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  yean,  probably  much  greater  than  has  appeared 
daring  any  other  whole  century  since  the  Christian  era.  For  all 
this  I  can  only  be  thankfuL 

I  entered  upon  my  researches,  not  in  order  to  support  a 
favourite  theory,  for  I  had  none ;  and  I  have  continued  tncm,  I 
trust,  without  prejudice  or  prepossession.  My  object  throughout 
has  been,  and  still  is,  "  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
bat  the  truth ; "  the  truth,  I  mean,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us, 
and  is  still  confirmed  to  us,  through  the  evidence  of  recorded 
history  and  topography.  If,  in  the  course  of  prolonged  investiga- 
tions, I  came  to  lay  less  weight,  than  some  may  desire,  upon 
mere  ecclesiastical  or  other  tradition  unsupported  by  any  further 
evidence,  this  was  a  result  forced  upon  my  conviction  by  the 
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nature  and  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  and  my  judgment  in  the 
matter  has  been  approved  by  the  highest  names  in  science.  In 
this  particular,  and  indeed  in  all  the  general  principles  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  my  former  work,  I  as  yet  see  nothing  to  alter 
or  retract.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  "  the  truth  is  great,  and  will 
prevail ;"  and  so  long  as  truth  is  established,  and  the  interests  of 
science  and  religion  promoted,  it  matters  little  by  whose  instru- 
mentality the  work  has  been  accomplished.  As  I  have  no 
interests  to  subserve  but  those  of  scientific  and  religions  truth, 
so  I  have  no  fears  as  to  the  result. 

In  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place,  the  chief  diversities 
of  opinion  have  arisen  in  endeavouring  to  apply  the  descriptions 
of  Josephus  to  the  present  physical  features  of  the  Holy  City. 
Thus  it  is  the  valley  of  the  Tyropceon,  the  hills  Akra  and  Bese- 
tha,  the  course  of  the  second  wall,  the  place  of  the  ancient 
bridge,  the  extent  of  the  temple  area,  and  the  relation  to  it  of 
the  fortress  Antoma, — it  is  these  which  have  formed  the  chief 
topics  of  inquiry,  and  the  themes  of  disquisition  sometimes  any- 
thing but  tranquil  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  the  subject  should 
be  environed  with  difficulties.  Ever  since  Jerusalem  became  the 
capital  of  the  chosen  people,  she  has  been  subjected  to  calam- 
ities, to  revolutions,  to  overthrows,  almost  without  number. 
Even  of  old,  in  the  time  of  the  exile,  it  was  predicted,  that 
"  the  city  should  be  builded  upon  her  own  heap  ;  "*  and  how 
often  has  she  since  been  thus  rebuilded  ?  Her  walls  and  dwell- 
ings, her  fortresses,  palaces,  and  temple,  have  been  laid  in  rains 
and  have  crumbled  into  dust.  The  ruins  and  rubbish  of  nearly 
thirty  centuries  are  strewed  over  her  surface ;  and  no  wonder 
that  her  hollows  and  ravines  are  filled  up,  and  her  hills  made 
low.  It  is  therefore  only  by  a  careful  consideration  of  aU  the 
particulars  specified  by  Josephus,  and  by  a  cautious  comparison 
of  each  with  the  features  of  the  surface  as  Btill  seen  or  as  known 
from  history,  that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  legitimate  and  trust- 
worthy conclusions.  By  no  law  of  language  or  of  logic  can  it 
be  justified,  that  one  part  of  the  historian's  description  should  be 
followed,  and  another  part  left  out  of  view. 

My  own  investigations  in  respect  to  the  Tyropceon  and  the 
hills  Akra  and  Besetha  led  me  to  adopt  the  view,  which  has 
been  the  prevailing  one  among  travellers  and  scholars  ever  flinoe 
the  time  of  the  crusades ;  if  not  earlier.  It  regards  the  Tyropceon 
as  beginning  near  the  present  Y&fa  gate,  and  running  down 
along  the  northern  side  of  Zion ;  after  which  it  turns  south  and 
extends  down  to  Siloam.  Akra,  on  the  north  of  Zion,  was  die 
ridge  on  which  now  stands  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ; 

1  Jer.  80, 18. 
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while  Besetha  wu  the  bill  on  the  north  or  rather  north-north- 
west of  the  present  Harem  area. 

The  earliest  writer  on  Jerusalem,  io  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  discoYer,  who  makes  any  allusion  to  the  descriptions  of  Jose- 
phosp  is  the  monk  Biocaidns,  about  A.  D.  1283  ;  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  topography  of  the  Hoi y  Land  and  Holy 
City,  according  to  the  riews  current  in  the  time  of  the  crusades. 
He  describes  a  valley  descending  from  the  tower  of  David 
[Hippicus]  along  the  northern  side  of  Zion  quite  to  Moriah, 
where  it  turned  and  separated  Moriah  from  Zion,  and  was  ex- 
tended quite  down  to  the  Kidroa.  This  valley  in  its  upper  part 
was  already  filled  up ;  yet  there  remained  vestiges  of  its  former 
concavity.  On  the  north  of  this  valley  was  the  rock  called  by 
Josephus  Jrra,  I  e.  Akra.1 

The  next  writers  who  refer  to  Josephns,  are  Adrichomius 
and  the  Jesuit  Villalpandus,  near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  both  of  whom  adopt  the  like  view  in  respect  to  the 
Tyropceon  and  Akra.1  From  them  probably  the  same  passed 
over  to  the  traveller  Sandy*,  who  was  at  Jerusalem  in  A.  D. 
1611. •  About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Lightfbot, 
by  a  wrong  interpretation  of  a  passage  in  the  Psalms,  and  by  his 
reliance  on  the  Rabbins,  was  led  into  the  error  of  placing  Zion 
on  the  north  of  the  Holy  City,  and  Akra  on  the  south  ;  in  which 
ha  was  followed  by  Cellaring  This  hypothesis  was  rejected  by 
Dapper  as  early  as  A.  D.  1677  ;  but  it  was  left  for  Reland  in 
the  following  century  to  furnish  a  terse  and  conclusive  refuta- 
tion.* Reland  in  the  same  connection  gives  his  own  viows  in 
fall,  on  the  authority  of  Josephus  ;  amgning  to  Akra  its  place 
on  the  north  of  Zion  and  west  of  Moriah,  and  to  Bezetha  a 
position  on  the  north  of  the  temple.0  Next  came  the  geographer 
t>'Anville,  who,  commenting  upon  Josephus,  adopts  very  de- 
cisively the  same  conclusions  as  Reland.7     The  like  view  is 

'  Brurardne  c  S :  ••  Proiade  rallU  qua  hie  Plan  of  Jerusalem,  on  which  Reeetba 

•   tarrl   David   deereadehat  contrm  lata*  U  marked  on  the  north- nnrth  arret  of  the 

Aaunleujara  mootk  Sieo  uoqae  ad  mootem  temple ;  p.  145. — VUUlp*r»ro«,  Apparatus 

Hank,  at  reSoctitur  la  Orientem  [Ana-  TrhU  etr.  in  Pradl  ef  YUlalp.  id  Ksech. 

truae),  arperahet  motrtea   Mori*    •   •    a  Kxplanatimiee,  Hum.  lot>4,  f«4.  Cum.  II L 

>  Stan,  H  tuawn  bifrriorem  cfritatem,  p.   22.   R,  ••  Mcme   ijritur  hie   [Arra]  ad 


aequo  ad  aaieuteui  (*•>  Aquiloorm    ritna    Sinai,  ad    <Vei< 

»  par  luram  ahi  mine  eat  porta  aqua-  Moris,  lioerrihifur  a  Jueephi  hit  vurbia, 

ianer  mootem  Siau  at  eulatiiuo  Salu-  etc" 
ajand  adiftreiem  fait  in  parte  Ave-        '  Sandra  TraTaile*  p.  1*3. 
'     Maria.    •    •    Vanua  inw        «  Lijrhtfoot,  (Vol    Churogr. 


k  replete  eat ;  rtiietis  tamm  pram.  22,  23.     Hit  error  wa*  bonded  am 

prj«ru  canrevifarit.    •  •  Rupee  K  4S,  2.— CelUria*,  Nuiit.  Orhie.  II.  p. 

i,  qaam  .foeophae  Arrmm  apprlUt."  4.'. 7  «q. 

The  reading  Ori*mi*m  far  AmMram  ie  oh-  '  O.  Dapper,  Paleetjrn  p.  327.— lUlaad 

teualjr  ea  err**,  probably  hr  atranjcrilirr.  Pabrat.  p.  *4«5  *j. 

aWardm  dt*e  nut  mention  Hearth*  •  1'ahnt.  pp.  MAO~*53. 

•  AdncJtuo.  Thratr.  pp.  Ml,  142;  elao  '  Dietartat.  aor  retandne  de  f»  rh  aai 

Tou  in. — la 
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presented  also  by  the  leading  sacred  geographers  of  the  present 
century,  as  Rosenmueller  and  Baumer.1 

The  preceding  evidence,  derived  from  witnesses  scattered 
over  no  less  than  seven  centuries,  I  have  adduced  in  order  to 
demonstrate,  that  the  views  which  I  have  formerly  maintained 
as  to  the  course  of  the  Tyropceon  and  the  position  of  Akra  and 
Bezetha,  were  not  novel,  and  did  not  rest  merely  upon  my  own 
authority.  The  writers,  who  during  so  many  centuries  have 
given  the  same  interpretation  of  Josephus,  were  among  the 
ablest  scholars  of  their  times ;  nor  have  they  perhaps  been 
surpassed  in  discernment,  learning,  and  good  sense,  by  those  who 
have  become  their  successors  at  the  present  day. 

Amid  the  many  diversities  of  opinion  which  have  of  late 
been  advanced,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  a  few  points  yet  unassailed, 
and  which  in  general  are  still  admitted  by  most  writers.  Such 
especially  are  the  four  following  : 

1.  That  Zion  was  the  southwestern  hill  of  the  city ;  and 
still  terminates  towards  the  north,  as  of  old,  in  a  steep  declivity 
adjacent  to  the  street  leading  down  from  the  Y&fa  gate.* 

2.  That  Moriah,  the  site  of  the  Jewish  temple,  was  the  place 
now  occupied  by  the  Haram  or  grand  mosk,  on  the  east  and 
northeast  of  Zion.9 

3.  That  the  ancient  tower  just  south  of  the  Y&fa  gate  is  the 
Hippicus  of  Josephus ;  from  which  the  first  ancient  wall  ran 
eastward  along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion  to  the  temple  enclo- 
sure.4 

4.  That  the  ancient  remains  connected  with  the  present 
Damascus  gate,  are  those  of  an  ancient  gate  upon  that  spot, 
belonging  to  the  second  wall  of  Josephus.5 

The  importance  of  the  points  thus  generally  admitted,  will 
be  seen  as  we  advance. 

In  now  turning  to  the  consideration  of  particular  localities, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  express  the  hope,  that  the  reader  will  not 
expect  me  to  examine  every  view  which  may  differ  from  my  own, 
nor  even  to  notice  every  objection  which  foregone  hypothesis  or 
controversial  skill  may  see  fit  to  propose.  It  is  an  old  maxim, 
that  "  tvLe  best  way  to  preach  down  error,  is  to  preach  the  truth." 

Jerusalem,  Paris  1747;  reprinted  in  the  268,  Ed.  1.— Schulte  p.  29,  oomp,  p.  28. 

Appendix  to  Chateaubriand's  Itineraire ;  — Krafft  pp.  8,  4. 

tee  p.  881 :  "  La  seoonde  ooiline  [Acre]  *  Holy  City  L  p.  14.— Schultai  p.  29.— 

•*  elevoit  an  nord  de  Sion,  faisant  face  par  Krafft  pp.  4,  6. 

son  cote  oriental  an  mont  Moria." — See  4  Holy  City  H.  p.  14  sq.     The  anther 

also  the  Plan  of  Jerusalem  on  D'Anville's  prefers  another  tower  within  the  citadel.— 

Map  of  Palestine ;  in  which  Akra  and  Be-  Sohulta  p.  57.     Krafft  pp.   18,   14. — Mr 

letha  are  rightly  laid  down.  Ferguson  finds  Hippicus  in  the  Kftsr  el-Ji- 

1  Rosenm.  BibL  Geogr.  II.  ii.  p.  210  sq.  lud ;  pp.  86,  87. 

—See  also  Haunter's  Palastina,  Ed.  8.  p.  *  Holy  City  II.  p.  85.     Schulte  p.  SO.— 

812  sq.  Krafft  refers  the  gate  rather  to  the  third 

*  Holy  City,  L  SuppL  p.  21 ;  also  p.  wall ;  p.  42  sq. 
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If,  therefore,  I  shall  be  able  to  present,  with  clearness  and 
brevity,  the  main  arguments  in  support  of  the  views  adopted  bj 
the  scholars  of  former  centuries  as  well  as  by  myself,  I  venture 
to  hope  that  these  will  commend  themselves  to  the  judgment  of 
the  reader ;  and  that  I  may  be  excused  from  drawing  other 
matters  into  discussion. 


L  THX  TTBOPCBON  AKD  AX1U. 

As  we  are  dependent  on  Josephus  for  all  our  knowledge 
respecting  these  two  features  of  the  ancient  city,  I  insert  hue 
Us  description.1 

w  The  dty  wts  fortified  by  three  walk,  wherever  H  was  not  encircled  by 
impassable  Talleja ;  for  in  that  part  there  was  but  one  wafl.  It  was  bnflt, 
one  part  facing  another,  upon  two  bilk,  separated  bj  a  Taller  between ;  at 
which,  one  upon  another,  the  hooMs  ended.  Of  those  hilk,  the  one  having 
the  Upper  City  was  roach  the  higher,  and  wae  straighter  in  its  extent  •  •  * 
The  other  bill,  called  Akra,  and  eustainine;  the  Lower  City,  was  gibbons. 
Ovcragainet  this  was  a  third  hill,  bj  nature  lower  than  Akra,  and  formerly 
separated  bj  another  broad  ralW.  Bnt  afterwards,  in  the  times  when  the 
Maccabees  ruled,  they  threw  earth  into  this  valley,  desiring  to  connect  the 
city  with  the  temple ;  and  working  down  the  height  of  Akra.  ther  made  it  low- 
er, so  that  the  temple  might  appear  above  it  The  valley  called  the  TyropoNm, 
which  we  have  said  separated  the  hill  of  the  upper  dty  and  the  lower  hill, 
emends  down  quite  to  Siloam.  •  •  •  But  from  without,  the  two  hills  of  the 
city  were  cncotnpaawoil  by  deep  valleys ;  and  because  of  the  steep  declivities 
ca  both  sides,  there  wae  nowhere  any  approach." 

From  this  passage  of  the  Jewish  historian  the  following 
inferences  are  definite  and  necessary  : 

First.  That  a  valley  or  ravine  (eVopevyf),  and  only  one,  the 
Tyropoeon,  separated  the  hill  Akra,  with  the  lower  city,  from 
Zion. 

Second.  That  Akra  was  gibbous  in  form  ;  and  was  situated 
between  the  Tyropoeon  and  another  broad  valley. 

When  the  traveller  first  enters  Jerusalem,  with  the  description 
of  Josephus  before  his  mind  ;  and  sees  the  most  marked  valley 
of  the  city  to  be  that  extending  southwards  from  the  Damascus 

1  Jot.  &J.S.4  It  Tstei  U  Axym/m  yt  pV  m^  «tf  W  'Arepwafo  x^eVwt 

*ftx«#ir  4  *&*•»  aaft*  /*k  ****  m$mrms  JSmiAfmr,  re>  r«  fdfmyym  f x«#w,  trmm 

caVlfrr  imwmkmWm  •  rmmrm  >e>  «Tt  f>  w*-  +m  0m*klp9pm  t$  Jipy  dfcr  «SXu%  est  **> 

$imm\i      Airr^  jU*  M*  l»*  kdfmr  Am-  'Amos  mrtfy— dV*—  re  ftf+t  4wwmj9mf 

wpAwmwt  IWrirr*,  jU*e  ea^Tf'  ttpswi^  xbmpmXwripmr,  At  hrtffmlmtrm  m)  r«rrft 

*m%  «it  %9  HdkknKm  mmrdXwymf  mi  JWbu.  re  I  ft*.     t  U  rm*  Twjmm*  ■»■#■)• 

rmw  U  Kifmw  m  pb,  rV  mm  w4ki*  I***,  pfmpirm  f*f7J9  %*  If**"' r#V rt  Hf  *>» 

§j^fJrt0tt  wkXm  ml  rs  p$mf  tt^iifi  1  *4A«*t  ml  rkr  mr»  kifw  *WWAA#u", 

+>'  •  •  mrmm  ft)  ImUpmmi#A«>  mi  «*H««*  *<x*  likmmp.  •  •  f{«e«r  ft*  W 

Ttjr  mmrw  w4u»  limit,  a>f  fwf  r«i.    TU-  Hff   ff^wf  mm  kmpm  0a£tfcuf    fifti* 

fee  h%  mwtmph  rpht  f>  Aif#t,  tmmnmif  Vflxm**,  ml  tie  rm*  imr^M&ir  em* 

set  et  #Ipii  r^t  'Amat,  ml  vAonlf  fiV  p*9*i  wpmntrnw  lilyrfW  |r* 
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gate  to  Siloam ;  he  is  naturally  led,  at  the  first  glance,  to  inquire, 
whether  this  valley  is  not  the  Tyropoeon.  Buch  was  my  own 
experience  ;  and  has  doubtless  been  that  of  very  many  others. 
But  when  one  comes  to  look  for  the  hills  on  each  side  of  the 
Tyropoeon  ;  and  finds  the  northern  side  of  Zion  terminating  at 
the  street  leading  down  from  the  Y&fa  gate ;  and  perceives 
further,  that  the  position  thus  assumed  for  the  Tyropoeon  would 
require  Akra  to  be  on  the  north  of  the  temple,  and  would  separate 
it  from  Zion,  not  by  a  single  valley  only,  but  by  two  large  de- 
pressions with  a  rocky  ridge  between ;  he  is  at  once  driven  to 
the  conclusion,  that  ail  this  is  irreconcilable  with  the  description 
of  Josephus,  and  that  the  beginning  of  the  Tyropoeon  must  be 
sought  near  the  Y&fa  gate ;  in  which  case  the  rocky  ridge 
between  the  two  depressions  becomes  Akra.  And  this  is  just  the 
view,  which  has  been  current  for  centuries,  and  has  been  contro- 
verted in  favour  of  the  other,  for  the  first  time,  I  believe, 
within  these  last  few  years. 

The  Y&fa  gate,  as  we  have  already  seen,1  stands  in  a 
depressed  spot  between  the  citadel  and  the  hill  on  the  north. 
The  street  leading  down  from  it  occupies,  along  the  foot  of  Zion, 
the  lowest  line  of  depression  between  Zion  and  the  ridge  of  the 
Sepulchre.  Judging  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  there  was 
probably  here,  at  first,  a  narrow  ravine  immediately  under  the 
Bteep  northern  side  of  Zion  ;  serving  as  a  drain  for  the  waters 
falling  on  the  adjacent  part  of  Zion,  and  also  for  those  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  ridge  in  the  north.  In  process  of  time 
this  ravine  has  become  gradually  and  almost  wholly  filled  up. 
It  was  so  already  in  the  days  of  Brocardus,  as  we  have  seen 
above ;  though  there  remained  traces  of  its  former  concavity.1 
That  the  ground  here  was  once  much  lower,  is  demonstrated  by 
the  recovered  chapel  of  St.  John  already  described  ;  the  floor  of 
which  is  some  twenty-five  feet  below  the  level  of  the  adjacent 
street ; •  as  also  by  the  excavations  for  laying  the  foundations,  of 
the  large  new  building  overagainst  Hippicus  on  the  north,  which 
were  made  to  a  depth  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  through  rubbish.4 
There  is  therefore  certainly  nothing  impossible  nor  improbable 
to  be  encountered,  in  assuming  this  as  the  general  line  of  the 
Tyropoeon  ;  while  this,  and  this  alone,  accords  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Josephus.* 

So  soon  as  the  place  of  the  Tyropoeon  is  determined,  that  of 
Akra  is  also  fixed.    It  is  the  end  of  the  broad  swell  of  ground 

1  See  above,  p.  196.  *  Those  who  make  the  Tyropoxm  hegm 

1  See  above,  p.  206.  at  the  Damascus  gate,  deny  of  course  the 

■  See  above,  pp.  184,  186.  existence  of  any  valley  here ;   a  denial 

4  See  Mr  Whiting's  letter  in  Note  IV,  which  no  roan  ever  thought  of  until  within 

end  of  the  volume.    Gadow  in  Zeitschr.  der  the  last  fifteen  years ;  see  Holy  City  TJL  p. 

morg.  Ges.  IIL  p.  48.  39  sq.    Schultx  pp.  28,  64.    Kreift  p.  4. 
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od  the  northwest  of  the  city,  which  extends  down  into  the  city  as  a 
rocky  ridge,  terminating  in  a  rather  broad  point  overagainst  the 
place  of  the  ancient  temple.  It  is  accurately  described  as  "  carved 
on  both  sides,  or  gibbous"  like  the  end  of  the  gibbous  moon  ;l 
falling  off  steeply  towards  the  north  into  the  valley  and  basin 
around  the  Damascus  gate ;  and  on  the  south,  more  gradually 
towards  Zion.'  It  is  situated  therefore  between  two  valleys,  the 
Tyropoeon  which  divides  it  from  Zion,  and  the  deeper  one 
coming  from  the  Damascus  gate,  which  separates  it  from  Moriah. 
Here  then,  in  like  manner,  and  here  alone,  we  find  an  Akra  cor- 
responding to  the  description  of  Josephus. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  so  long  as  the  northern  side  of 
Zion  remains  undisturbed,  the  place  of  the  Tyropoeon  and  of 
Aknt  can  only  be  adjacent  to  it  on  the  north. 

When  the  historian  speaks  of  the  Maccabees,  as  "throwing 
earth  into  the  [lower)  valley,  desiring  to  connect  the  city  with  the 
temple/9  this  may  signify  one  of  two  things,  vis.  either  that  by 
filling  in  earth  they  raised  the  general  level  of  the  valley ;  or 
that  they  built  a  mound  or  causeway  across  it.  The  former,  as 
we  shall  see,  is  the  more  probable  meaning.* 

The  same  general  result  follows  also  from  another  passage  of 
Joaephus,  where  he  is  describing  the  gates  on  the  different  sides 
of  the  temple  enclosure.     It  is  as  follows : 4 

-  In  the  western  parts  of  the  enclosure  stood  four  gates ;  one  leading  over 
to  the  rojal  palace,  the  valley  between  being  Intercepted  to  form  a  pejwage; 
two  leading  to  the  suburb  ;  and  the  remaining  one  into  the  other  city,  being 
distinguished  by  many  steps  down  into  the  valley,  and  from  this  up  again 
upon  the  aedent ;  for  the  city  lay  over  against  the  temple  in  the  manner  of  a 
theatre,  being  encompassed  by  a  deep  valley  on  all  its  southern  quarter." 

The  mention  here  of  'atone'  down  into  the  valley,  shows  con- 
clusively that  this  gate  was  the  one  next  north  of  that  leading  to 
Zion  ;  for  here  if  any  where  the  valley  wag  8 till  deep,  as  it  is  at 
the  present  day.*  Further  north  it  was  lens  deep  bv  nature,  and 
had  moreover  been  filled  in  by  the  MaccuWn.'  The  two  more 
northern  gates  needed  therefore  no  descent  by  steps,  just  as  there 
is  none  at  the  present  day.    They  led,  probably,  by  a  street  along 

1  Or.  ipffaw/rot.    Sm  in  Vol  I.  p  *7ft.  r^t  #r  «/#w  +4*17"  •'»  Wo*w  •*«**». 

[1.410.]  Rtlaad  PaL  p.  SM.  jteVti-  mi  t*  9~  «/t  rl  *peaVr««r  •  *  A**> 

•  for  the  gaoeral  daaoeat  of  the  rtrwts  **  14  tit  rV  lAAv  **>»,  *ao>«#i  vaAAaTt 
fta  thu  part  toward*  the  tooth,  mc  abore,  «drv  *t  tit  r^w  taVayya  tuiAapp/ra,  «al 
ysw  ISA  ISO,  IS*  For  the  ria>r  of  Akra,  awt  ra*>»i  *W  vaAir  Art  r*r  wpUfimm*. 
mm  p.  1S9.  arrup*  7*>  ♦  »**«  f«rr#  rmZ  Upmm,  »*a-» 

•  Th»  hfatorian  nowhere  IntfaaatM,  «tto  rp—iMki  e*ra,  vcpuxWr*  £•>•*♦  +*f«Yfi 
a*  a  word,  that  the  valley  wat  m  SIM  np  «rre  rir  re  rerier  «Aijia. 

aato  he  obliterated,  and  the  two  bills  made         '  See  jiirt  above.     It  wi«l !  arem.  rVnra 

ee»;  mm  Holy  City  It  p.  S7.  tbi«   d*«*tit    aud   aacent  by   *ep«,  that 

•  Jea,Aatt.l&.  11.5:  eVI«T*f  JawepU'  at  this  time,  luag  after  tlie   Macrahr+s 
m4mmw%  v»»  99ft$4k*9  wikM  reewapet  mpt-  there  waa  no  mound  leading  froai  the 
«iaw  t)  9X9  alf  re  $mHx»m  reiieaow,  pit  to  the  lower  dry. 

Vol.  HI— 10* 
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or  near  the  valley,  to  the  ancient  gate  now  known  as  that  of 
Damascus  ;  and  so  conducted  to  the  suburb  beyond,  or  also  to 
Bezetha  on  the  right.  The  gate  with  many  steps  led  to  "the 
other  city  ; "  which,  as  thus  mentioned  after  the  royal  palace  on 
Zion,  can  only  be  the  lower  city  or  Akra.  Here  then  we  have 
direct  testimony  by  the  Jewish  historian,  that  Akra  formed 
part  of  the  general  acclivity  on  the  west  of  Moriah ;  and  the 
whole  city,  upper  and  lower,  Zion  and  Akra,  rose  like  an  amphi- 
theatre overagainst  the  temple  ;  and  was  terminated  on  the 
south  by  the  deep  valley  of  the  sons  of  Hinnom.  It  is  easy  to 
see,  that  this  description  is  in  no  way  applicable  to  any  part  of 
the  city,  except  to  Zion  and  the  adjacent  tract  and  ridge  on  the 
north. 

The  main  objection,  and  perhaps  the  only  one,  which  can  be 
taken  to  the  preceding  interpretation  and  application  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Josephus,  arises  from  an  expression  at  the  close  of  the 
passage  first  above  quoted,  viz.  that  "from  without,  the  two  hills 
of  the  city  were  encompassed  by  deep  valleys."  This  expression 
I  have  formerly  referred  to,  in  the  following  manner : !  "  If  the 
historian  here  means  the  two  particular  hills  of  Zion  and  Akra, 
(as  the  insertion  of  the  Greek  article  might  seem  to  imply,)  the 
language  is  not  literally  exact ;  but  if,  as  is  more  probable,  this 
is  a  mere  form  of  expression  intended  to  embrace  the  whole  city, 
then  it  presents  no  difficulty."  That  this  is  the  true  view,  and 
that  "  the  two  hills  "  are  here  put  by  synecdoche  for  the  whole  city, 
I  am  the  more  persuaded  ;  because  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
same  passage,  the  one  hill,  Zion,  stands  in  like  manner  for  the 
whole  city,  which  is  there  said  to  be  "  fortified  by  three  walla, 
wherever  it  was  not  encircled  by  impassable  valleys."  But  Zion 
only  was  ever  thus  fortified  ;  the  lower  city  had  but  two  walls. 
So  too  at  the  end  of  the  same  passage  the  historian  adds,  that 
u  because  of  the  steep  declivities  on  both  sides,  there  was  nowhere 
any  approach."  Here  again  it  is  the  city  as  a  whole,  to  which 
there  is  no  approach ;  not  the  two  particular  hills.  To  the  same 
effect  is  still  another  passage,  where  Josephus  relates,  that  "a 
broad  and  deep  valley  encompasses  the  city,  comprehending  with- 
in it  the  temple,  which  was  very  strongly  fortified  with  a  wall 
of  stone." 8  The  city  as  a  whole  is  here  said  to  be  thus  encom- 
passed ;  although,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  valley  on  the 
whole  northern  and  northwestern  quarter. — The  historian  was 

Erobably  led  to  speak  in  this  way  of  "  the  two  hills,"  because  he- 
ad just  before  described  them,  and  had  expressly  said,  that  THE 
City  was  built  upon  two  hills. 

1  See  Vol.  I.  p.  281.  [L  414.]  .ht*xafifid*w*a  rb  Up*,,  \*tr*  «**&* 

•  Joe.  Antt  14.  4.  1:  wcpclpx*™*  y*P  '**pr*fawdwrwriEXur/vbmr. 
«&rV  fdparyl  ripud  rt  «ol  0a&c to,  hnhs 
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But  the  difficulty,  if  there  he  one,  is  not  removed,  hy  as- 
signing to  Akra  any  other  possible  position.  If  the  hill  east  of 
the  Damascus  gate  be  taken,  that  hill  too  does  not  extend  to  the 
▼alley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  but  there  intervenes  the  rocky  ridge 
upon  and  along  which  the  eastern  wall  is  built ;  while  on  the 
northern  quarter  there  is  no  valley  at  alL  In  this  and  every 
other  possible  case,  therefore,  the  same  synecdoche  has  to  be 
resorted  to.  Hence  it  is  better,  and  more  in  accordance  with 
all  right  principles  of  interpretation,  to  let  the  clear  and  explicit 
declarations  of  the  historian  have  their  full  force,  rather  than  to 
seek  to  modify  them  by  what  is  in  itself  doubtful,  or  at  any  rate 
includes  a  like  figure  of  speech.1 


II.    BEZETHJL 

The  position  of  the  hill  Bezetha  is  described  in  two  passages 
of  Josepho*.     The  first  and  longest  is  as  follows  :  * 

ta  This  [third  waD]  Agrippt  put  around  the  new- built  city,  which  was' 
spits  asked.  For  the  city,  overflowing  with  the  multitude,  had  hy  little  and 
title  crept  beyond  the  walla ;  and  uniting  with  itaelf  the  pert**  on  the  north 
of  the  temple  at  the  hill,  had  advanced  not  a  little ;  no  that  a  fourth  hill, 
called  Bexetha,  waa  now  dwelt  around,  lying  overgainst  Antonia,  and  sepa- 
rated from  h  by  a  deep  fosse.  For  a  trench  had  here  been  cut  through  on  pur- 
pose ;  lest  the  foundations  of  Antonia,  being  joined  to  thin  hill,  should  be 
easily  accessible  and  less  lofty.  And  thus  the  depth  of  the  trench  added  very 
■aaok  to  the  height  of  the  towers.  This  new-built  part  i§  called  in  our  lan- 
guage Bmeiia  ;  which  being  interpreted  in  the  Greek  tougue  would  be  CWae- 
pti,  Hew  City." 

The  second  passage  makes  reference  to  the  first,  and  is  as 
follows  :• 

u  The  hill  Beseths  waa  separated,  as  I  said,  from  Antonia;  and,  being  the 
highest  of  all  it  was  built  up  adjoining  to  a  part  v€  the  new  city,  and  alone 
overshadowed  the  temple  on  the  north.  * 

From  these  two  passages  the  following  seem  to  be  necessary 
inferences,  vis. 

1  I  have  dwelt  the  loom  on  thU  point,  ns,  A»»r«M**M«rot  M  lp4yt**rt  0a&W  •  *•»- 

messes*  Bitter  hu  made   St  prominent;  ▼«*>«&*  yif  Jvfrnfct,  in  pi  rj  Aify 

tefcseg  ep  only  the  beginning  sad  end  of  eWmrrt  t  •/  tonAj*  r$i  'Arrwrfnf ,  «#- 

the  nsmsge  fin*  above  quoted,  nod  omit-  v^eeW  t«  «Nr,  eel  t/Trw  H*A*{.    **H 


Sing  afl  aotirs  of  the  Intervening  definite  ««1  wKrirr**  H#t  rmt  **n**  e»—OT— 

i|   iMr  ti  i       Ends.  XVL  L  p.  407.  rb  $i*>t  t*i  rlpmm.     tfcA*»s  14  *nxe>- 

•  Jen,  E  J.  ft.  4.  3:  rem  r§  «?•#«▼»-  pimt  B«ft  »*  ▼*  mim+wrm  pipm.  ft  n#- 

eSviev  9ik0t  wpttnst*  'Ajflmt %  %**p  ^r»>^tKr  'lAAi*  ykAwwm  emu*  kt- 

If  «■*■  ym*i  *  *****  tV  *»»«[••*«'*  J**'  •*  *****!• 

ase*  #unnW  *<«*•«  t*V  *fp**A»r,  ml  •  Jo*  B.  J.  5.  .V  8 :  4  **(•$*  **  Aieor 

ess  lym  e*  wmw4fwtm  sySf  vy  Aify  #»»-  t«S>rr»  ner.  ht  f+m,  kwh  Tift  'Aur— ♦«« 

eeAifrmt,  cV  mm  sAfyer  *»**X»sr,  am  vnrrwv  U  h^Kkwmrm  Sr  ^m*  v$i  ravfe 

rlinsim  — s—yrnefrej  Xistr,  St  mmXurm  *4Xmt  wmm}m*r;  ml  tUmt  rS  U*4  nee* 

sn^seJs^jUrai^Tfe'Ai^ent  - 
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First.  That  Bezetha  was  a  high  hill  on  the  northern  quar- 
ter of  Antonia  and  the  temple.  It  alone  overshadowed  the 
temple  on  the  north. 

Second.  That  being  separated  from  Antonia  by  a  deep  artifi- 
cial trench,  it  could  only  have  been  a  hill  immediately  adjacent 

These  characteristics  are  found,  and  found  only,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  elevated  hill  lying  east  of  the  Damascus  gate,  and 
northerly  from  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Haram  area  ;  where 
of  old  stood  the  main  fortress  of  Antonia.1  Hence  this  hill  has 
always  been  regarded  as  the  Bezetha  of  Josephus,  from  the  first 
notice  we  have  of  it  down  to  the  present  time ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  quite  recent  writers.* 

The  historian  describes  the  hill  Bezetha  as  "  the  highest  of 
all."  But  he  cannot  here  mean  all  the  four  hills  of  the  city ;  for 
of  the  four,  Zion  is  the  highest.  He  had  just  spoken  of  the 
temple  as  the  fortress  of  the  city  (exclusive  of  Zion),  and  of 
Antonia  as  the  fortress  of  the  temple  ;  and  he  then  goes  on  to 
speak  of  Bezetha  as  being  the  highest  of  all  these,  viz.  the  lower 
city,  Moriah,  and  perhaps  the  rock  of  Antonia.  Even  with  this 
restriction,  this  mention  of  Bezetha  as  the  highest  hill  limits  it 
conclusively  to  the  hill  above  described.* 


III.    THE  GATE  GENNATH. 

Josephus  mentions  the  gate  Gennath  only  once  by  this 
name  ;  and  this,  where  he  is  describing  the  beginning  and  coarse 
of  the  three  walls,  which  encompassed  the  city  on  the  north.4 
The  first  or  innermost  of  these  walls  began  at  the  tower  Hippi- 
cus  and  ran  eastward  along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion  to  toe 
Xystus,  and  so  to  the  western  side  of  the  temple  enclosure. 
"The  second  wall  had  its  beginning  from  the  gate  called  Gen- 
nath, belonging  to  the  first  wall ;  and  encircling  only  the  tract 
on  the  north,  it  extended  quite  to  Antonia/'1  The  third  wall 
began  also  at  Hippicus  ;  and  running  north  to  the  tower  Psephi- 

1  Jos.  B.  J.  5.  5.  8.  the  new  city,  or  at  least  the  latter  u  ocav- 

•  Holy  City  IL  p.  62.— It  is  singular,  nocted  with  the  former;  B.  J.  2.  16V*. 
that  Hitter,  in  his  account  of  the  topogra-  ib.  2.  19.  4.  But  more  commonly  he  gjtrm 
phy  of  Jerusalem,  nowhere  makes  the  to  the  new  city  its  distinctive  appellation; 
slightest  reference  to  Bezetha  or  to  its  posi-  as  4  *ou^  vfaas,  B.  J.  6.  5.  &  lb.  6.  8. 1 ; 
tion;  Erdk.XVLi.  pp.  406-416.  or  KoiwfcroAtf,  ib.  2.  19.  4.     Also  f  aW 

•  In  the  first  passage  cited  above,  Jose-  r4p*  Ktuvtvokis,  ib.  6.  12.  2. 
phns  calls  this  fourth  hill  Bezetha,  and  ex-  *  Jos.  B.  J.  6.  4.  2. 

plains  the  word  as  meaning  the  New  City.        •  Ibid.    To  ft  Ztirtpw  tV  per  *VxV 

In  the  second  passage  he  distinguishes  be-  fcro  *6\rit  f ?x«S  V  Terrad  faUsv*,  retf 

tween  the  two,  and  speaks  of  the  hill  Be-  vptrov  rdxovs  ofcror,  itu*Ao6/MMr  U  H 

zetha  as  joined  to  a  part  of  the  New  City,  vpoedpicrioy  K\Lpa  /t*W  oyrfei  peW  tff 

He  elsewhere  twice  uses  the  name  Bezetha  *Aprmrias • 
apparently  as  including  both  the  hill  and 
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lot,  thence  swept  around  oreragainst  the  tomb  of  Helena,  and 
so  to  the  brow  of  the  Kidron  ralley. 

The  name  Oennath  signifies  a  garden  ;l  and  implies  here  a 
gate  leading  ont  to  a  garden  or  gardens  ;  equivalent  to  Garden 
gate.9  Not  improbably  there  were  gardens  of  old  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  towards  the  Birketel-Mamilfa ; 
where  to  this  day  the  shady  olive  trees  afford  a  place  of  recreation 
for  the  females  of  Jerusalem.*  At  any  rate,  the  gate  Gennath 
led  out  of  Zion  to  the  oountry ;  and  not  into  the  lower  city.4 

The  position  of  this  gate  and  the  beginning  of  the  seoond 
wall,  have  for  centuries  been  regarded  as  near  to  Hippicus ;  and 
thb  view  I  have  followed  in  my  former  volumes.  "It  must 
have  been  on  the  east  of  Hippicus,  for  the  third  wall  began  at 
that  tower.  It  could  not  however  have  been  far  distant; 
because  that  part  of  Zion  was  then  high  and  steep/'8  But  by 
the  hypothesis  of  recent  years,  the  gate  Oennath  has  been 
removed  indefinitely  towards  the  east ;  and  the  second  wall 
made  to  begin  overagainst  the  southern  end  of  the  western  basar, 
more  than  forty  rods  east  of  Hippicus.  I  have  already  referred 
to  the  very  legendary  and  trivial  character  of  the  fragments  of  a 
supposed  gateway,  which  it  is  thus  sought  to  identify  with  the 
gate  Oennath ;  and  also  to  the  inconsistency  involved  in  the 
very  hypothesis.0 

That  the  earlier  view,  which  fixes  the  position  of  Oennath 
•ear  to  Hippicus,  is  the  only  correct  one,  will  appear,  I  think, 
from  the  following  considerations? 

I.  The  natural  place  for  a  gate  in  the  first  wall  leading  out 
from  Zion  into  the  country,  is  near  to  Hippicus,  not  for  south  or 
southeast  from  the  present  Yfifa  gate.  Here  the  descent  from 
Zkm  is,  and  must  always  have  been,  comparatively  small  and 
gradual  Further  east,  the  stcepne*8  and  ap]*rent  elevation  of 
this  northern  declivity  of  Zion  increase  at  every  step ;  and  in 
this  part,  in  ancient  times,  stood  the  towers  of  Phasafelis  and 
Mariamne,  built  in  the  first  wall  and  connected  with  the  royal 
palace.    Josephus  speaks  of  Zion   in  this  part  as  high  ;  and 

•  Or.  IW45,  Heb.  Hfl,  rtl,  Aram.        •  8«*  •  garden  cannot  well  have  been 

MS.— A*  be****  of  the  frequent  in-     *thin  *•  walk  either  of  Zion  or  the 

•i  .  „     _  V_  lower   rirv.        Tim    nrwmlAtion     vu    tan 


rr^"*^0^1  T?Li.      d         "»**■* :  ***  «»>•  analogy  of  the   kWi 
eeneta,  »e   re«tta*e  ymi*   ud    T^W",         ,  7jmltmm,^  a  _™1 


be  then  e-«Dei^etjmolo|cicIllj         '  \™*  *;?"*  xn  3Wurhr  *- ' 

ttt  (U*k  and  (fefertA*  ;  and  refer*  to     °**  IU  +  44 

.Wpb'at,   Tom.   II,  Varim        4  So  too  Holy  City  IL  p.  17.    SebeJti 


aww.  ed  Khrra  de  B.  J   p.  SO.     Baton    *  w- 

to  th*    ide~.   Ike   ree&nn   are         •  See  Yol.L  p.  812  and  n.  7.  [I  461, 


\*UyrU*?4  TeeenMr,  die  ejrl-     462.  n.  J 
tawfeyeyhoi^  written  with  the  uenal  coo-        •  S.:e  above,  pp.  1W;  200. 
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mentions  the  old  or  first  wall  along  its  brow,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  towers  and  palace,  as  rising  still  thirty  cubits  above  the  MIL1 
To  assume  therefore  a  gateway,  leading  out  of  Zion  into  the 
country,  at  any  point  not  near  to  Hippicus,  would  be  against 
probability. 

II.  Josephiw  relates,  that  "  the  city  was  fortified  by  three 
walls,  wherever  it  was  not  encircled  by  impassable  valleys ; " f 
that  is  to  say,  upon  its  whole  northern  quarter.  But  if  the  gate 
Gennath,  at  which  the  second  wall  began,  was  not  near  to  Hip- 
picus  ;  and,  especially,  if  it  was  so  far  distant  as  to  be  opposite 
the  western  bazar  ;  then  all  that  tract  of  the  upper  city  from 
Hippicus  to  the  said  gate,  was  fortified  only  by  a- single  wall 
before  the  time  of  Agrippa  ;  and  by  only  two  wqlls  (instead  of 
three)  at  the  time  of  which  Josephus  was  writing.  The  tract 
thus  unprotected  extended  for  more  than  seven  hundred  feet,  or 
nearly  forty-five  rods  ;  amounting  to  more  than  one  half  of  the 
entire  northern  side  of  Zion,  and  to  nearly  one  half  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  first  wall. 

That  all  this,  however,  was  not  so,  and  that  Zion  was 
actually  protected  on-  the  north  by  three  walls,  appears  further 
from  the  fact,  that  in  every  siege  of  Jerusalem  reported  by 
Josephus,  (the  approaches  being  always  and  necessarily  made 
on  the  north  or  northwest,)  no  attach  or  approach  is  ever  de- 
scribed as  made  against  the  upper  city  of  Zion,  until  after 
the  besiegers  had  already  broken  through  the  second  wall,  and 
had  thus  got  possession  of  the  lower  city.  But  if  the  sec- 
ond wall  began  near  the  bazars,  then  more  than  one  half  of 
the  northern  brow  of  Zion  was  not  protected  by  it  at  all ;  and 
the  possession  of  the  lower  city  was  not  necessary  in  order  to 
make  approaches  against  the  upper ;  and  that,  too,  at  the  most 
accessible  point, — the  very  point,  indeed,  near  to  Hippicus, 
where  Titus  actually  made  hie  assault  after  he  had  taken  the 
second  wall.8  The  historian  narrates  three  such  sieges  of  Jeru- 
salem, viz.  by  Herod,  Cestius,  and  Titus.4 

Herod  reduced  the  city  about  the  year  37  B.  C,  nearly  eighty 
years  before  the  third  or  Agrippa's  wall  was  built.*  The  outer 
(afterwards  the  middle)  wall  was  taken  by  him  with  great  diffi- 
culty after  forty  days  ;  the  next,  or  exterior  wall  of  the  temple 
area,  after  fifteen  days  more.  In  the  words  of  Josephus,  "  the 
exterior  temple  and  the  lower  city  being  thus  captured,  the  Jews 
fled  together  into  the  inner  temple  and  the  upper  city."-  These 
were  afterwards  taken  by  assault. 

1  Job.  B.  J.  5.  4.  4  :  ty'  tyi)\f  Xityy.  *  Jos.  Antt  14.  16.  2;  oomp.  B.  J.  L 

•  B.  J.  5.  4.  1.     See  above,  p.  207.  18. 2. 

9  Jos.  B.  J.  5. 8. 1.  ib.  5. 11.  4.  ib.  6. 8. 1.  *  Ibid.  Aw&ov  ft  «ov  f£t*«r  l*po9  ml 

4  Pompey  laid  siege  only  to  the  temple,  rrjs  *4r«  w6\tms}  tit  rb  tem&vr  ftps?  «oi 

the  rest  of  the  city  having  been  opened  to  tV  &jw  x6\iv  'IovBojSm  avr4+vyov. 
him;  B.J.  1.  7.  2.    Antt  14.  4.  2. 
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Cestius  marched  against  Jerusalem  about  A.  D.  46,  soma 
yean  after  the  completion  of  Agrippa's  walL1  He  entered  the 
gates  of  the  new  city  with  his  army,  and  apparently  thoee  of 
the  lower  city  also,  without  opposition  ;  the  insurgents  yielding 
the  external  parts  of  the  city,  and  withdrawing  themselves  into 
the  inner  city  and  the  temple.1  Cestius  set  fire  to  Bezetha  and 
the  new  city,  as  also  to  the  timber  market ;  and  then,  "  coming 
to  the  upper  city,  he  took  a  position  overagainst  the  royal  palace  ; 
and  had  he  been  willing  in  that  very  hour  to  have  forced  his  way 
within  the  walls,  he  might  have  taken  the  [upper]  city  at  once, 
and  have  put  an  end  to  the  war."  Instead  of  this  he  hesitated; 
and,  after  an  unsuccessful  attack,  turned  aside  to  assault  the 
northern  quarter  of  the  temple.  Here  the  soldiers  formed  with 
their  shields  &'tc$tudo  ;  under  cover  of  which  they  undermined 
the  wall,  and  came  near  to  set  fire  to  one  of  the  temple  gates. 
This  circumstance  likewise  shows,  that  the  Romans  were  in  full 
possession  of  the  lower  city.* 

In  regard  to  the  siege  by  Titus,  the  details  are  more  full  and 
decisive.4  He  first  took  the  outer  wall ;  then  broke  through  the 
second  wall  into  the  lower  city  ;  was  driven  back,  but  speedily  re- 
gained his  footing  ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then, "  he  laid  his  plans 
to  assault  the  third  wall ;  "*  that  is  to  say,  the  third  in  the  order 
of  attack,  being  the  inner  or  old  wall  on  Zion.  Having  now 
possession  of  the  lower  city,  he  divided  his  forces  against  Antonia 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  northwestern  |iart  of  Zion  on  the  other, 
overagainst  the  royal  palace.9  This  was  obviously  the  most 
feasible  point  of  attack  in  respect  to  the  ground,  notwithstanding 
the  great  strength  of  the  three  towers  Hippicus,  Phasaelis,  and 
Manamne,  by  which  it  was  defended  ;  and  here  it  was  that  the 
Romans,  in  consequence  of  a  panic  among  the  Jewish  leaders, 
finallv  made  their  way  by  a  breach  into  the  upper  city.7 

These  historical  facts  furninh  strong  and  almost  conclusive 
evidence,  that  the  second  wall  protected  the  whole  northern 
side  of  Zion  ;  and  consequently  the  gate  Gennath,  at  which  it 
began,  must  have  been  near  to  Hippicus. 

III.  The  same  result  is  brought  out  still  more  conclusively, 
by  comparing  together  the  notices  of  the  monument  of  the  high 
priest  John,  which  Josephus  mentions  several  times,  in  his  nar- 

•  Joa.  EJ.l  19.  4-7.  tr*m  Antnota,  U  vu  at  any  rate  mada  i»- 

»  Ih.  §  4  :  tit  14  rV  MaWaar  ml  *l  im«bh>  by  tb*  deep  foata,  now  tha  Sir- 

iajav  a»«x*f —•    Tbt  plaora  of  nfo$*  bm  k*t  Iirml. 

aaariM  «r*  to  be  tha  *m*  a*  la  tha  •  Jo*  B.  J.  5.  7.  3.    ih.  6.  &  1,  i. 

aim  by  Hmd,  aa  abora.  •  lb.  5.  0.  2  ait.  r*  rptrv  vaa#*6uuar 

r  Tbat  tha  oorihrrn  wmU  of  tha  trmpla  fopaai 

f«aoot  ha  here  intcooW  af>f**r»  frua  tha  *  lb,  &  S.  1 1  cwra  rk  vaat  M*w  mki^m 

$*t%  that  thrra  wrrf  no  gate*  in  it ;  and  Tff  vaJUa*  irriaavt  r^t  #a#i»iajf  aa*fo 

,  H  no*  wholly  wot*  b j  tha  for-  '  aj.6.8.1,1 
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ration  of  the  assaults  made  by  Titus  upon  the  three  walls  auc- 


The  Boman  general  decided  to  make  his  attack  upon  the 
outer  wall  at  the  monument  of  the  high  priest  John;  1  "  because 
in  this  part  the  first  [outer]  fortification  was  lower,  and  the 
second  did  not  join  on,'  they  having  neglected  to  build  up  the 
wall  in  those  parts,  where  the  new  city  was  not  thickly  inhabited ; 
but  rather  there  was  an  easy  approach  to  the  third  [inner]  wall, 
through  which  he  thought  to  take  the  upper  city." 

After  Titus  had  taken  the  outet  wall,  and  thus  got  possession 
of  the  new  city ;  and  was  now  about  to  assault  the  second  wall ; 
Simon  and  his  party,  who  held  Zion  and  Akra,  "  took  for  their 
share  the  point  of  attack  at  the  monument  of  John,  and 
strengthened  the  fortifications  quite  to  the  gate  by  which  water 
was  brought  into  the  tower  Hippicus."1  This  passage  seems  to 
imply,  that  a  portion  of  the  second  line  of  fortification,  lying 
between  the  monument  of  John  and  the  tower  Hippicus,  was  in 
a  state  of  neglect  or  dilapidation  ;  and  it  thus  throws  light  upon 
the  passage  quoted  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Titus  took  the  second  wall,  and  was  driven  back  from  it 
Again  he  got  possession  of  it ;  destroyed  the  northern  portion ; 
stationed  guards  in  the  towers  of  the  part  towards  the  south ; 
and  afterwards  planned  his  attack  upon  the  third  or  inner  walL4 
For  this  end  he  raised  embankments  at  the  monument  of  John, 
"intending  here  to  get  possession  of  the  upper  city/'*  In 
speaking  elsewhere  of  these  embankments,  Josephus  describes 
one  of  them  as  at  the  pool  Amygdalon,  now  the  pool  of  Hesekiah 
so  called ;  and  another  as  being  thirty  cubits  distant  at  the 
monument  of  the  high  priest.6  And  again  he  testifies,  that  these 
works  were  in  the  western  quarter  of  the  upper  city,  overagainst 
the  royal  palace ;  where  stood  also  the  three  towero  Hippicus,' 
Phasaelis,  and  Mariamne,  connected  with  the  palace/ 

A  comparison  of  these  three  different  notices  of  the  monu- 
ment of  John,  brings  out  clearly  the  following  inferences : 

First.  The  monument  itself  was  situated  between  the  outer 
and  second  wall,  in  the  new  city,  so  called.  It  was  near  enough 
to  the  two  walls,  to  mark  the  point  of  attack  on  each.  It  was 
near  enough  to  the  old  wall  on  Zion,  to  mark  the  position  of  an 
embankment  raised  against  that  walL    Another  like  embank- 

1  Jos.  B.  J.  6.  6.  2.  •  Jos.  B.  J.  5.  8. 1,  2. 

*  lb.  icol  rb  8t6r«f>or  oh  ovrrJTT**.  •  lb.  5.  9.  2,  rm&rp  p&v  tV  Smp  wikar 

9  Jos.  B.  J.  5.  7. 2, 8:  rV*ap&<rt'I«dV-  •IpJiow  Aruwdr.    Ctomp,  it.  5.  It  i.   fti 

nv  /miftii^^^^MAajS^if,  ^/M^ar-  6.  2.  10. 

to  plxpi  *tf *i)f  kc&  %r  rb  08«p  M  rbv  'Ivm-  *  lb.  6.  1 1.  4. 

*bv  wbpfv  flo^KTo.— Ab  to  Simon  and  the  T  lb.  6.  8. 1,  4 ;  ootnp,  6.  4»  4. 

position  of  hi*  followers,  see  ib.  5.  6.  L 
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meat  was  thirty  cubits  distent  at  the  pool  Amysdalon.  Hence, 
the  interval  between  the  outer  and  second  Wall  could  not  have 
been  great ;  and  the  monument  was  not  more  distant  from  Zion, 
than  was  the  pool  It  was  therefore  on  the  west  of  the  pool, 
between  the  two  walls. 

Second.  As  the  place  of  assault  against  Zion  was  on  the 
west  of  the  pool  Amygdalon,  and  included  the  three  towers 
Hippicus,  Phasaftlis,  and  Mariamne ;  it  follows,  that  these  towers 
and  the  royal  palace  were  all  on  the  western  part  pf  the  wall  of 
Zioo,  and  above  the  point  opposite  the  said  pooL 

Third.  In  respect  to  the  second  wall,  we  have  a  twofold 
description,  referring  to  its  course  in  opposite  directions ;  once, 
as  beginning  *t  the  sate  Gennath  and  running  northwards  by 
the  monument  of  John ;  and  again,  as  running  southwards  from 
the  monument  of  John  to  "the  gate  by  which  water  was 
brought  into  the  tower  Hippicus." '  This  gate  was  of  course 
■ear  Hippicus;  and  the  inference  is  conclusive,  that  the  gate 
Gennath  and  the  gate  by  Hippicus  were  identical* 

IV.  COUE81  OF  THE  SECOND  WALL. 

The  only  description  given  by  Josephus  of  the  course  of  the 
second  wall,  is  brief  and  general.  It  has  been  already  quoted 
above,  as  follows :  *  "  The  second  wall  had  its  beginning  from 
the  gate  called  Gennath  belonging  to  the  first  wall ;  and,  encir- 
cling only  the  tract  on  the  north,  it  extended  quite  to  Antonia." 
The  jjate  Gennath,  as  we  have  seen,  was  near  to  the  tower 
Hippicus. 

In  the  absence  of  all  deflate  data,  it  has  been  the  usual 
view  of  former  centuries,  that  the  second  wall  ran  in  a  straight 
course,  or  nearly  so,  from  near  Hippicus  to  the  fortress  Antonia, 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  temnle  area.  To  this  view  I  felt 
myself  compelled,  in  my  former  volumes,  to  object,  for  the  four 
following  reasons,4  viz.  that  according  to  the  language  of  Jose- 
phus the  said  wall  had  a  circuitous  course ;  that,  otherwise,  the 
pool  of  Hesekiah,  which  lay  within  the  ancient  city,  must  have 
been  excluded ;  that  the  whole  space  included  in  the  lower  city 
would  by  a  straight  course  be  reduced  to  a  small  triangle,  of 
about  600  yards  on  the  south  side  and  some  400  yards  on  the 
east  side ;  and,  lastly,  that  this  wall,  built  for  the  defence  of  the 

1  flat  ateva,  pp.  tit,  SIC  of  tha  Ml  frtqMatod  tatnumt  of  tfaa 

9  SkaaM  a«j  oaa  aaailafti  a*  to  tbtpva-  city. 

Uhm*  mt  a  pablo  gato  bmm  lb—  aaar,  *  Jo*.  R  J.  ft.  4  t.    Sat  *b<m,  p.  11* 

m  firfaai  baVliajt  !*■■**>,  lit  n>7*l  pa-  whar*  tba  original  Graak    b  qaotod  to 

mm,  Ufa  a*fr  ■iuiiimi  to  nmt  to  th*  ML 


mww  m  fttoaarial   rtiilww  to  Vbaaa;        «  Sa*  Yd.  L  *.  913.  [L  M9l] 
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lower  city,  would  thus  have  passed  obliquely  across  the  lower 
part  of  the  ridge*  Akra,  and  haye  been  overlooked  and  com- 
manded on  the  west  by  every  other  part  of  the  same  hilL 

Another  circumstance,  howeyer,  which  was  brought  to  light 
at  the  same  time,  has  served  to  change  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
question.  The  discovery  of  the  ancient  remains  at  the  gate  of 
Damascus,  which  have  been  generally  recognised  as  belonging  to 
an  ancient  gate  upon  the  same  spot,  and  this  a  gate  of  the 
second  wallfmhaa  set  aside  the  former  hypothesis  of  a  direct 
course  to  Antonia ;  and  this  latter  view  is  no  longer  urged* 
The  question  at  present  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.  first, 
the  course  of  the  second  wall  from  its  beginning  to  the  Damas» 
cus  gate ;  and,  then,  its  course  from  the  Damascus  gate  to 
Antonia. 

I.  In  regard  to  the  first  portion  of  the  wall,  as  far  as  to  the 
Damascus  gate,  the  view  recently  brought  forward  is,  that 
beginning  at  a  point  in  the  old  wall  on  Zion  south  of  the :  west* 
era  bazar,  it  ran  along  that  bazar  northwards,  and  so  on  a  direct 
course  to  the  Damascus  gate.1  But  to  say  nothing  here  of  the 
gate  Gennath,  this  new  hypothetical  course  of  the  second  wall  is 
liable  in  a  still  stronger  degree  to  all  the  objections  urged  against 
the  earlier  view.9  It  proposes  a  direct  line,  while  the  language 
of  Josephus  requires  a  circuitous  course.  It  leaves  the  pool  of 
Hczekiah  outside  of  the  lower  city.  It  reduces  the  whole  space 
included  here  within  the  second  wall  to  a  narrow  strip  or  paral- 
lelogram of  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  width; 
being  only  a  few  yards  broader  than  the  present  Haram  area, 
Such  a  space  would  be  far  too  confined  to  accord  either  with 
probability  or  with  any  of  the  historical  representations  of  an- 
cient Jerusalem ;  and  would  als#  present  a  form  most  singular 
and  unaccountable  in  any  city.  And,  still  further,  this  wall 
built  for  defence,  would  thus  be  carried  along  midway  upon  a 
declivity,  so  as  to  be  overlooked  and  commanded  on  the  west  by 
higher  ground  in  every  part. 

We  have  seen  too  above,1  that  the  monument  of  John  stood 
between  the  second  and  outer  wall,  so  near  to  each  as  to 
mark  the  point  of  attack  on  both ;  a  circumstance  incompatible 
with  a  course  of  the  second  wall  along  the  bazars. — To  all  this  we 
may  add,  that  the  true  position  of  the  gate  Gennath,  as  above 
determined,  is  of  itself  fatal  to  the  whole  hypothesis.4 

1  Holy  City  IT.  pp.  54-58 ;   also  the  been  considered  and  shown  to  be  without 

Flan.    Sennits  p.  59  aq.    Kraffl  p.  24  eq.  any  weight ;  e.  g.  the  legendary  iron  gate, 

*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  312.  [i.  402.]    See  also  and  the  old  arch  on  Zion,  see  nbore,  pp. 
on  p.  215.  199,  200;  the  remains  of  a  pier  or  ooner 

•  See  above,  p.  216.  of  the  palace  of  St  John,  p.  167;   the 
4  The  supposed  ancient  remains,  which    columns  of  the  PfopytaM,  pp.  168,  169 ; 

have  been  referred  to  this  hypothetical  and  the  legendary  JPortm  judlcimria,  pp. 
course  of  the  second  wall,  have  already    170,  171. 
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Bnt  we  are  not  left  to  mere  hypothec*.  We  have  some 
definite  data;  though  comparatively  few.  We  have  already 
•een,  that  the  second  wall,  beginning  from  the  gate  near  Hippi- 
cus,  ran  northwards  near  to  the  monument  of  John,  and  of 
course  on  the  west  of  the  pool.1 — Again,  in  an  angle  of  the 
present  wall  near  the  Latin  convent,  arc  "the  remains  of  a  wall, 
built  of  large  hewn  and  bevelled  stones  ;  and  near  by  are  blocks 
so  large,  that  we  at  first  took  them  to  be  the  natural  rock  ;  but 
which  on  closer  examination  appear  to  have  been  bevelled! 
though  now  dislocated.  An  unusual  proportion  of  the  stones  in 
the  present  wall  between  the  northwest  corner  of  the  city  and 
the  Damascus  gate,  as  also  of  those  in  the  adjacent  buildings, 
are  ancient  and  bevelled  ;  and  we  could  hardly  resist  the  impres- 
sion, that  this  had  been  nearly  the  course  of  some  ancient  wall"  • 
Further  down  towards  the  Damascus  gate,  wo  ourselves  ex- 
amined the  remains  of  what  ap]iears  to  have  been  an  ancient 
wall,  connected  perhaps  with  the  wall  of  the  middle  ages.8  Still 
nearer  towards  the  gate,  and  for  about  three  hundred  feet  west 
of  it,  Dr  Wilson  remarks,  "  that  the  wall  for  some  extent  above 
its  foundation,  bears  in  the  magnitude  and  peculiarity  of  its 
stones  the  evidence  of  great  antiquity  ; "  and  he  refers  this  por- 
tion to  the  ancient  second  wall.4 

We  thus  find  the  second  wall  running  from  near  Hippicus 
northwards  to  the  monument  of  John ;  and  again,  we  find 
traces  of  an  ancient  wall  running  from  the  Damascus  gate, 
which  was  in  the  second  wall,  to  a  point  near  the  Latin  con- 
vent. There  can  be  little  question  but  that  these  truces  are 
those  of  the  second  wall.  To  fill  up  the  interval  between  the 
monument  of  John  and  the  Latin  convent  requires  but  a  com- 
paratively short  reach  of  wall ;  and  there  it)  little  mom  for 
theory  or  imagination. — According  to  this  general  view,  the 
cuurse  of  the  second  wall  f«»U»»wed  nearly  the  street  which 
leads  northwards  from  the  citadel  to  the  Latin  convent ;  de- 
flecting ]wrha}«  a  little  on  the  east  or  on  the  west  of  that 
street ;  while  from  the  convent  to  the  Damascus  gate,  it  lay 
along  or  near  the  course  of  the  present  city  wall.1 

The  course  thus  proposed  for  the  second  wall  answers  to  the 
description  «»f  Joscphus,  that  it  "  encircled  only  the  tract  on 
the  north  ;"■  meaning  iierhaps  the  tract  adjacent  to  Zion,  in 
distinction  from  the  much  wider  tract  eiicom [unwed  by  the  tliird 

1  £•*  nbov*,  pp.  216.  217.  nrvr,  whfl  himarlf  bu  hra  in  .T*romVm, 

0  So  %b«lmtt  and  Tipping:  *m  Wolcntt     hr  jrav*  it  a*  hi*  opinion,  that  ihi«  would 
is  B'M>*h   S-arra,  IMS,  p.  *jm  b*  *  gnod  lira*  rf  wall  in  a  military  point 

1  ***  *Nit*.  p.  IKH.  of  wrw;  tlhmjgh  m*  »»  g«ol  a*  that  itfthv 
•  l-a#vi.  nf  th#*  !tibl+.  L  p.  421.  third  wa!L  A  line  along  th*  «rt*t  i/  tha 
1  i  • .  •u'*wittifi|(  ?hi«  rtmrw  uf  the  mc-     baxar  would  uerer  h*  ar|*rt*d  fur  dnfenca. 

and  •&.*:  !«f  a  >luUn|riuihrd  military  tagi-         *  2m  alwf*,  p.  2117. 
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walL  We  thos  have  also  the  required  circuitous  course. — In 
this  way,  too,  the  language  of  Josephus  becomes  appropriate, 
when  narrating  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Antiochus  Pius 
(Sidetes)  about  B.  C.  130,  long  before  the  building  of  Agrip- 
pa's  walL  He  there  speaks  of  the  tract  on  the  northern  part  of 
the  wall  as  a  plain;  and  here  Antiochus  erected  a  hundred 
towers  against  the  city.1 

II.  The  course  of  the  second  wall  from  the  Damascus  gate 
to  Antonia,  has  attracted  much  less  attention.1  It  was  not 
brought  into  discussion  in  my  former  volumes ;  nor  was  the 
problem  at  that  time  fully  solved  in  my  own  mind.  For  this 
reason  the  subject  received  a  more  carefol  examination  during 
the  present  visit.  Our  first  search  was  unsuccessful1  On  a  sub- 
sequent visit  alone  to  the  wall  along  Bezetha,  I  was  able  to 
arrive  at  a  more  definite  conclusion.  According  to  my  present 
view,  the  wall  probably  ran  from  the  Damascus  gate,  as  now,  to 
the  highest  point  of  Bezetha ;  and  thence  southerly  along  the 
crown  of  the  ridge  to  Antonia.  Such  a  course  is  elucidated  by 
a  reference  to  the  ancient  wall  and  castle  of  Smyrna.  The  piers 
of  the  arch  Ecce  Homo,  if  regarded  as  ancient,  may  once  nave 
had  some  connection  with  such  a  wall  For  the  fuller  details, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  preceding  section.4 


V.  SOUTHERN  PORTION   OF  THE   HARAM  AREA. 

On  beholding  the  immense  stones  and  the  elaborate  masonry 
of  some  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  exterior  wall  around  the 
present  Haram  enclosure,  the  traveller  receives  at  once  the  con- 
viction, that  they  are  of  earlier  date  than  the  rest  of  the  wall, 
and  that  he  has  before  him  the  massive  substructions  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  temple.  This  is  true  especially  of  the  Jewish 
wailing  place  and  the  southwest  corner ;  of  large  portions  of 
the  southern  wall,  as  also  the  southeast  corner  on  its  two  sides. 
Such  has  been  the  impression  received  by  travellers  for  centuries ; 
and  such  it  will  probably  continue  to  be,  so  long  as  these  remains 
endure. 

Indeed,  it  is  only  in  respect  to  the  southern  portion  of  Hie 
Haram  area,  that  a  question  has  ever  been  raised,  as  to  its  early 
date  and  connection  of  some  kind  with  the  ancient  temple  ;  and 
this  only  by  a  single  writer.9     Even  he  acknowledges  the  massive 

1  Jos.  Antt  la  8,  2,  jc«r&  ft  rh  fUpitav  City  assigns  to  it  a  more  definite  ooorse, 

plots  rov  rilxovs,  *ajy  I  <rvt>4fau**r  abrh  nearly  coincident  with  that  proposed  fat  tin 

«oi  Mt&w  fffau,  *tpyovt  awurr^raf  Jko-  text 

r*V  jctA.  •  See  above,  p.  178. 

*  It  is  spoken  of  only  in  general  terms,  *  See  above,  pp.  190,  191 ;  oomp,  pp. 

Holy  City  IL  p.  56.     Sennits  p.  62.— In  a  171,  172. 

note  (H.  p.  429),  the  author  of  the  Holy  *  Holy  City  IL  p.  860  sq. 
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wall  at  the  wailing  place  as  pertaining  to  the  temple.1  Now  it 
b  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  those  portions  above  mentioned, 
which  aflbrd  the  moat  striking  indications  of  high  antiquity,  lie ' 
farther  sooth  than  the  wailing  place  itself;  and  thus  afford 
conclusive  evidence,  that  if  the  latter  belonged  to  the  temple, 
just  so  much  and  even  more  did  the  whole  southern  part  of  the 
present  area  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  ancient  temple  enclosure. 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  our  strong  impression  on 
this  point,  derived  from  a  careful  examination ;  nor  do  I  fear  the 
mult  of  a  like  examination  upon  all  unprejudiced  minds.1 

Were  there  need  of  multiplying  proofs,  I  might  also  refer  to 
the  testimony  of  Josephus,  that  the  southern  face  of  the  temple 
precincts  "  had  also  gates  about  the  middle."'  An  easy  and 
natural  explanation  of  this  language  is,  that  there  existed  a 
double  gateway  in  the  middle  part  of  the  southern  wall,  in  the 
manner  of  the  Golden  gate  now  seen  in  the  eastern  wall.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  grand  subterranean  entrance  still  existing  beneath 
the  monk  el-Aksa,  firet  explored  by  Catherwood,  and  since  visited 
and  described  by  Wolcott  and  Tipping,  is  a  double  gateway, 
having  two  arches  and  a  middle  row  of  columns  extending  up 
through  the  whole  pannage.'  This  coincidence  with  the  notice 
of  Josephus  is  quite  too  striking,  to  be  the  result  of  accidental 
circumstances  in  the  erections  of  Justinian  five  centuries  later. 

More  massive,  however,  and  more  imposing  than  all  the  rest, 
when  once  its  .true  character  is  understood,  is  the  immense  frag- 
ment of  an  ancient  arch  in  the  western  wall  of  the  Haiam 
enclosure,  near  the  southwest  corner.  The  circumstances  under 
which  I  first  became  acquainted  with  this  fragment,  during  my 
firmer  visit  to  the  Holy  City,  and  the  discovery  of  its  historical 
importance  as  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Bbidob,  which,  according 
to  Josephus,  connected  the  temple  with  Zion,  are  fully  narrated 
in  a  former  volume  ;  where  also  a  description  of  the  remains  is 
given.9  The  existence  of  this  fragment  of  the  ancient  bridge 
settles  the  question  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  whole  southern 
portion  of  the  Harain  area.  The  proof  indeed  is  so  overwhelm- 
ing, that  it  can  neither  be  gainsayed  nor  cvade<l ;  except  by 
denving  the  connection  of  this  arch  with  the  bridge  mentioned 
by  Josephus.  It  becomes  important,  therefore,  to  look  at  the 
testimony  of  that  historian. 

1  Iloly  City,  II.  p.  S9S.  m>tb«pr*««d»ji  meaning  tl»  exact  middle 

•  S*»  »buw,  p.  17d     For  ti»  raftini  *  Cattawuud  abuw,  ia  VoL  L  p.  »H. 

•t  tfc«  trmthwwl  corner,   m   p.  lfiS;  ft*  [I  4.">0.)    Wolcott  in  llihlmCh.  Sarrm.  IMS. 

tn#  auatbeu*  ctwurr,  me  p.  174  ;  and  for  (to.  l'.»,  2U     St*  rffwcialhr  Tipping  fin* 

ti»  •uafheni  wall  in  ftiorral,  •*•  p.  173  m\.  pUtm  of  this  entrance,  with  it*  acraaip** 

1  Jvk  Antt,   13.   1 1.  6,  *•  fUrwwm  *•  uyiii|{  note*,  in  TrmU't  Jowphiut  moiilj 

vpfct  ptrnyfrfer  •Ijrf  pb  »nl  •**•  wifkMi  in  VoL  L 

«rt  *+*—.    Thm  phrmM  ark  pfrm  OMd  '  VoL  L  p.  287  «*.  [L  424  ft*] 
Vol.  IU.-19* 
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The  mention  which  Josephus  makes  of  the  bridge,  is  every- 
where incidental ;  but  occurs  directly  in  five  different  passages; 
besides  two  others  in  which  a  bridge  is  implied.  Of  these  pas- 
sages, five  are  found  in  his  history  of  the  Jewish  Wars,  and  two 
in  the  later  Antiquities.1 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  bridge  is  in  the  account  of 
Pompey's  siege  of  the  city,  about  B.  C.  63  ;  which  is  narrated 
in  both  works.  In  the  Wars  it  is  said :  "  The  vanquished  party 
of  Aristobulus  withdrew  into  the  temple  ;  and,  having  cut  off 
the  bridge  joining  it  to  the  city,  they  prepared  to  hold  out  to 
the  last/'1  The  same  is  thus  related  in  the  Antiquities :  "These 
pre-occupied  the  temple ;  and  cut  off  the  bridge  extending  from 
it  to  the  city ; "  and  in  the  same  paragraph  it  is  further  said : 
"  The  parts  [of  the  temple]  towards  the  city  were  also  abrupt ; 
the  bridge  being  broken  down  at  the  quarter  occupied  by  Pom- 
pey."1  Expressions  like  "  cutting  off"  and  "  breaking  down  "  or 
subverting,  can  of  course  apply  only  to  a  bridge  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  that  word. 


multitude  together  into  the  Xystus,  and  having  placed  his  sister 
Bernice  in  a  conspicuous  position  upon  the  palace  of  the  Macca- 
bees,— for  this  was  above  the  Xystus  at  the  furtherpart  of  the 
upper  city,  and  a  bridge  joined  the  temple  to  the  Xystus,— he 
spoke  thus."4  The  Xystus  was  apparently  an  open  place, 
perhaps  with  a  colonnade,  extending  along  the  eastern  brow  of 
Zion  from  the  old  of  first  wall  to  the  bridge.9  It  must  have 
included  a  considerable  area,  in  order  to  serve  as  the  place  of 
meeting  for  a  popular  assembly.' 

The  third  occasion  on  which  the  bridge  is  mentioned,  is  after 
Titus  had  got  full  possession  of  the  temple  and  its  precincts. 
Desiring  to  hold  a  parley  with  the  Jews  on  Zion,  he  "  placed 

1  B,  J.  1.  7.  2.   ib.2.  16.  a   ib.  6.0.2.  4r  njuArry  rV  ****** BesWjray  M  rfe 

ib.  6.  8.  1.    Antt   H.  4.  2.     Also  indi-  *AirafmMuw  oUlas,  o*V»  yip  •>  *raW  ni 

rectly  B.  J.  6.  8.  2.    Antt  15.  11.  5.  twrrov  wphs  rh  wipaw  r$s  few  *6us» ,  mI 

»  B.  J.  1.  7.2t1rrrAii*vortoTh'ApurTO-  yi+op* r«?  fiwrf  rh  tytr  m^mp,  t\s{f 

£ea\ev  (Upos  tls  rh  Upbw  hv*x&1*h  **d  *V  roufftc . 
evrdwTowrar  4V  airrov  rp  w6\u  ytyvpar        •  B.  J.  5.  4.  2. 

ltroK6&arr<s  an-urx"*  cb  tfaxarar  rapt-        •  The  name  Xyttu$  was  strictly  applied 

<nt9vd(otno.  to  a  court  or  area  with  a  oolonnade  in  a 

•  Antt  14.  4.  2,  fddffwro  ft  oZrot  rh  gymnasium ;  or  to  a  terrace  in  a  garden. 

hpbw  Karakafi$drov<ri,  vol  *V  rilvowrutr  See  Smith's  Diet  of  Antt  arts.  Oymnamum 

eV  afirov  yifvpa*  tls  rV  w6kiw  fiew/xir.—  p.  680,  and  Hortv*.—In  1  Mace  1, 14,  we 


Ibid.  &w*&fi4yit  md  r&  wpbs  tV  wtXw,  rrjs  read  that  certain  men  bmh  a  < 

yif  6pas  iuwrerpofifidriis  ty  eS  Mrps  Uofi-  in  Jerusalem  according  to  the  ' 

w+Us.  the  heathen.    But  tins  can  h 

*  B.  J.  2.  16.  8,  wpo<rKa\t<rdfi9wos  Mi  ctt  been  the  Xjstos  of  Josephus. 
rar  {iwrer  re  w A$&«t,  sad  npmrrwtpipiu 
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Irfmtelf  cm  the  west  ode  of  the  outer  temple ;  for  in  this  part 
there  were  gates  [leading]  orer  to  the  Xystus,  and  a  bndge 
joining  the  upper  city  to  the  temple ;  this  then  was  interposed 
Between  the  tyrants  and  Ceasar."1 

In  a  fourth  notice  the  historian  is  describing  the  position  of 
the  Soman  forces  during  the  siege.  Four  legions  had  charge  of 
the  works  on  the  northwestern  part  of  Zion,  overagainst  the 
royal  nalace  "  The  auxiliaries  and  the  rest  of  the  troops  [were] 
towards  the  Xystus,  and  thence  towards  the  bridge  and  the 
tower  of  Simon,  which  he,  warring  against  John,  had  built  as  a 
guaid-post  for  himself."  *  This  tower  was  at  the  western  end  of 
the  bridge ;  inasmuch  as  it  was  raised  against  John,  who  at  the 
time  of  its  erection  held  the  temple.'  Titus  now  had  possession, 
not  only  of  the  temple,  but  also  of  Akra  and  Ophel,  which  he 
had  burned  the  next  day  after  his  parley.4  Of  course  the  tract 
between  the  two,  the  valley  between  the  temple  and  Zion,  was 
also  in  his  power ;  and  here  he  stationed  his  troops  against  the 
Xystus,  extending  from  the  old  wall  to  the  bridge. 

Two  other  passages  refer  evidently  to  the  bridge  ;  although 
it  is  not  directly  named  in  them. 

One  of  these  is  in  the  Wars,  where  mention  is  made  of  "  the 
tower  of  John,  which  he  built  in  the  war  against  Simon,  above 
the  gates  leading  out  over  the  Xystus/'  *  These  were  gates  of 
the  temple;  as  appears  from  another  passage,  where  John, 
having  possession  of  the  temple,  is  said  to  have  erected  four 
towers  for  its  defence  ;  one  of  which  "  overlooked  the  Xystus.91  • 
This  tower  of  John  at  the  temple  gates  corresponded  to  the 
tower  of  Simon  (above  mentioned)  at  the  Xystus ;  and  between 
them  was  the  bridge. 

The  remaftiing  notice,  and  the  latest  of  all,  is  found  in  the 
Antiquities,  and  is  likewise  indirect.  It  occurs  where  Josephus 
is  describing  the  four  gates  on  the  western  side  of  the  temple 
enclosure,  "  one  of  them  leading  to  the  royal  jialace,  the  inter- 
vening valley  being  intercepted  for  a  thoroughfare/' ' 

The  preceding  are  all  the  passages  yet  knosrn  in  the  writings 
of  Josephus,  which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  bridge  in  question. 
They  would  seem  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of 

'BwJ.ltl,tfT«r«iOTrtrt«plflfeir        «  B.  J.  61  S.  & 
*mm  m  faKr  Ufi'  twtj  y*f  trip        '  R  J.S.a  2, ^xf< "t 'lW»»-  ■<?»—, 

i  r$  Iff  rV  **•»  «&»"  «Sn|  r4-     m^trtr,  Mp  tAi   ifmyifs 
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the  structure  referred  to ;  a  bridge,  which  could  be  cat  off  or 
cut  away,  broken  down  or  subverted,  leading  from  the  temple  to 
the  XvBtiifl,  not  at  or  along  the  old  wall  from  Zion  to  the  temple, 
but  further  south.1  And  so  strongly  does  the  massive  fragment 
of  an  arch  yet  remaining  suggest  of  itself  such  a  bridge  ;  and  so 
thoroughly  does  it  correspond  in  character  and  position  with  the 
notices  of  Josephus  ;  that  all  those  travellers  who  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  best  judges  on  such  a  subject,  artists,  architeota, 
and  engineers,  and  who  have  as  yet  made  public  their  views, 
have  with  one  voice  united  in  identifying  this  arch  with  the 
bridge  of  Josephus. 

Thus  Mr  Bartlett,  who  perhaps  has  sketched  more  of  ori- 
ental structures  and  ruins  than  any  other  artist,  remarks  :- 
"Nothing  can  square  more  exactly  with  this  [narrative]  than  the 
position  of  the  arch  ;  which  is  precisely  in  that  place,  and  in  no 
other,  where  we  should  have  looked  for  it,  viz.  on  the  west  aide 
of  the  temple  area,  at  the  nearest  point  to  the  steep  cliff*  of  Zum. 
Had  no  account  of  it  existed  in  Josephus,  we  should  still  have 
inferred  its  obvious  purport  from  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
What,  in  fact,  could  it  have  been,  if  not  a  viaduct  ?  "  *  In  tike 
manner  Hr  Catherwood,  a  practical  architect,  though  unac- 
quainted at  the  time  with  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  writes  to 
the  same  effect :  "  I  had  no  doubt,  from  the  moment  I  saw  it 
[the  arch],  that  it  had  formed  part  of  a  viaduct  and  aque- 
duct ;  but  I  was  totally  ignorant  of  its  historical  importance."  * 
Equally  explicit  is  the  testimony  of  De  Saulcy,  whose  judgment 
as  a  military  engineer  is  certainly  of  weight :  "  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  that  though  the  dimensions  are  sufficiently  ho- 
ling, and  denote  architectural  knowledge  of  a  very  advanced 
d,  they  have  absolutely  nothing  in  them  to  call  into  doubt 
the  existence  of  a  bridge,  which  consisted  probably  of  two 
arches,  and  joined  at  this  spot  the  platform  of  the  Moriah  upon 
which  the  temple  stood,  to  the  hill  of  Zion."  * — These  citations 
express  the  judgment  of  intelligent  and  impartial  observers, 
men  of  practical  experience,  who  wrote  after  personal  inspection 
upon  the  spot ;  and  they  took  ample  time  for  reflection  before 
publishing  their  views  to  the  world.8 

1  See  the  preceding  page.  *  De  Saulcy,  Narrative,  JX  pi  127.— 

*  Walks  etc  Ed.  2.  pp.  189,  140,  note.  To  the  same  effect,  I  am  permitted  to  add 
Mr  Bartlett  adds :  "  It  seems  surprising,  the  oral  testimony  of  Capt  CuHum,  ProC 
that  any  dispute  should  arise  as  to  the im-  of  Eiigineermgin  the  U.  &  Military  Aca- 
port  of  this  fragment" — Mr  Tipping  has  demy  at  West  Point;  who  was  in  Jenua 
given  a  conjectural  view  of  the  viaduct ;  lem  in  1851. 

see  Traill's  Josephus,  Vol  II.  *  The  like  view  appears  to  haw  been 

•  See  Mr  CatherwcxxTs  letter  in  Note  held  hy  Schults;  p.  98,  and  Plan.  So  tot) 
XXVII,  end  of  Vol.  I.  Biblioth.  Sacra,  Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible  L  p.  468  so. 
1844,  p.  797.— The  like  view  is  expressed  See  also  Raumer,  Palastina  p.  898,  Third 
ty  Mr  Fergusson,  also  a  practical  architect;  edition. 

Essay,  eta  p.  10  sq. 
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Others  have  taken  a  different  view.  Leaving  this  immense 
fragment  of  an  arch,  the  most  imposing  of  all  the  ancient 
remains  within  the  Holy  City,  to  stand  here  alone,  unexplained 
and  nnaooonnted  for,1  they  have  chosen  everywhere  to  refer  the 
language  of  Josephns  respecting  the  bridge,  to  the  mound  or 
caoseway  farther  north,  on  which  both  the  aqueduct  from  Solo* 
mod's  pods  and  the  street  from  the  Y&fa  gate  are  now  carried 
from  the  northern  base  of  Zion  across  the  low  ground  to  the 
Haimm  area.1— To  such  a  view  the  following  considerations  seem 
to  present  insuperable  objections. 

Firwt.  The  Greek  word  for  bridge  (ytytpa),  although  in 
Homeric  and  early  poetic  usage  it  is  sometimes  employed  in 
speaking  of  a  causeway,  signifies  nevertheless  in  the  Attic  and 
later  usage  of  prose  writers  always  and  only  a  bridge.  It  is 
elsewhere  so  used  bv  Josephus  himself,  as  also  the  corresponding 
verb,  in  speaking  of  the  passage  of  Israel  over  the  Jordan.' 

Second.  In  order  to  prevent  the  approach  of  Pompey  to  the 
temple,  the  insurgents  "cut  off"  the  bridge;  or  also  "over- 
turned" or  subverted  iV  This  language  it  applicable  only  to  a 
bridge,  and  not  to  a  causeway.  A  breach  in  the  latter  would 
only  compel  the  enemy  to  pass  around  it  along  the  bottom  of 
the  valley. 

Third  At  the  east  end  of  the  bridge,  the  tyrant  John,  who 
held  the  temple,  built  a  tower  for  defence  against  Simon,  who  had 
possession  of  Zion.  In  like  manner,  at  the  west  end,  Simon 
erected  a  tower  against  John.9  Such  a  proceeding  with  refer- 
ence to  the  present  causeway,  would  have  been  utterly  without 
motive  or  fruit  The  towers  guarded  a  bridge  or  place  of  transit 
betwemi  the  two,  which  was  accessible  only  at  each  end. 

Fourth.  The  present  causeway  is  the  continuation  of  the 
street  leading  down  from  the  YAfa  gate  along  the  northern  base 
of  Zkm ;  and  seems  to  have  no  direct  junction  with  the  north- 
east corner  of  Zion.'  At  any  rate,  whatever  connection  there 
may  be,  is  and  was  with  the  base  of  Zion  ;  never  with  the  brow. 
The  distance  of  this  point,  too,  from  the  Haram  gate  is  nearly 

1  IfMkbm  advisodrr;  fcr  ahhong*  regards  the  arch  m  the  foundation  «on 

a«i  hive  been  two  snggeetions  to  account  which  the  manr  steps  led  down  into  the 

fcr  the  wet,  tbov  we  inoanoislstit  with  Tjtojmoa;*  Kraft  p.  60. 

"    ether,  mod  both  have  too  nrarb  of  *  Holv  City  II.  p.  892  m.    Kraft  pp. 

enrdtodeeerrethenanMof  espla-  IS,  IS,  69,  6L    Tobler  Topogr.  L  pp.  477, 

One  writer  referring  to  the  waits  47& 

the  weJIe  of  the  Htna,  goes  on  to  ■  Joe.  Antt.  t,  U     See  the  Greek 

t  "  To  theee  rooks,  whatever  was  their  Lexicons. 

design  or  present  ass,  I  would  *  Or.    awojarru,     fawfew,    ye) or 

to  odd  another  oroide  et    the  eMrrrTpne^Urnt.    See  above,  p.  231.  a.  2. 

estreouty,  in  order  to  brine  in  S. 

:-  that  is  la  sa/,  a  bago  arrede  •  Jos.  B  J.  S.  a  2.  lb.  S.  ft.  L    Set 

of   the   llarain   wall   and   above  above,  p.  222. 

Hoi/  Chj  XL  p.  590.    Another  9  See  abort,  p.  187. 
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twice  as  great  as  that  between  the  fragment  of  the  arch  and  the 
opposite  cliff  of  Zion.  Bo  that,  at  this  point,  where  the  aque- 
duct enters  upon  the  mound,  the  elevation  of  Zion  is  much 
greater  than  just  opposite  the  arch,  where  the  aqueduct  is  now 
carried  along  midway  of  the  cliff.1 

Fifth.  The  old  wall  along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion  must 
have  crossed  the  Tyropoeon  valley  to  the  temple,  either  on  the 
present  mound  or  on  the  south  of  it ;  and,  in  either  case,  the 
mound  cannot  have  been  the  bridge  of  Josephus. 

It  has  been  held  by  several,  that  the  first  wall  of  Josephus 
probably  did  thus  cross  the  valley  upon  the  mound.*  In  such 
case,  it  is  supposed  by  some,  that  a  part  of  the  mound  not  occu- 
pied by  the  wall,  and  of  course  on  the  south  side  of  the  wall, 
served  also  as  the  bridge  or  passage.  But,  granting  for  the 
moment,  that  the  wall  did  thus  cross  upon  the  mound,  there 
would  seem  to  be  a  strong  probability,  that  with  its  great 
thickness  and  its  massive  towers  it  must  have  occupied  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  present  causeway,  and  thug  have  left  no 
room  for  a  thoroughfare  along  its  base.  Nor,  further,  would  it 
be  according  to  analogy,  to  find  the  opposite  gates  in  the  temple 
wall  and  the  Xystus  directly  adjoining  upon  the  old  wall  from  , 
Zion.  At  any  rate,  in  such  a  case,  it  is  hard  to  account  for  the 
feet,  that  John  and  Simon  erected  towers  of  offence  and  defiance 
at  these  gates  ;  which  would  naturally  have  been  protected  by 
the  towers  of  the  old  wall.' 

There  would  seem  to  be,  however,  a  greater  probability,  that , 
the  wall  did  not  thus  cross  upon  the  mound.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  analogy  for  such  a  basis  of  the  wall  in  other  parts  of 
the  circumference  of  the  city ;  where  in  like  manner  the  wall 
must  have  crossed  a  valley ;  as,  for  example,  near  Siloam  at  the 
mouth  of  the  same  Tyropoeon.  Further,  the  causeway  does 
not  lie  in  the  natural  course  of  the  wall ;  but  is  further  north. 
The  wall,  as  we  know,  ran  along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion t 
quite  to  the  Xystus  and  the  northeast  corner;  and  was  then 

s  The  attempt  baa  been  made  to  connect  palace,"  as  also  Mharpt  and  peeHerias  ftr 

this  causeway  with    what    the    English  singers, "  were  made  of  the  precious  "algum 

Bible  translates  as  Solomon's  (<  accent  by  trees,"    which    Solomon    imported   from 

which  he  went  np  to  the  house  of  the  Ophfr. — Besides,  these  passages  all  apeak 

Lord,"  (Heb.  nVl*,  n*b*,)  1  K.  10,  5.  only  of  an  "ascent"  to  the  house  of  the 

2  Chr.  9,  4  ;  and  also  'with  "the  cause-  ^J  "*&*  ^  ~J""waL  V"*"*™: 

wayof  thegoingup,"(Heb.  nVi*  nbpo?)  jj^  "*  a-w"<»  **  ***  *  ootitamed 

lo0^26^6,  lv    1°  H,°^  ^iPl  PP-  »  Holy  City  IL  p.  897.    Kraft,  perhaps, 

42,896,801.    Krafltp^l09sq     Bntthe  15#    Ver^son^  Jerns.  p.  S7.  ^Si 

plural  nttTO  in  2  Chr.  9,  11,  is  ren-  £aild8  ^  &  3$^  i.  p  473.    JM*, 

dered  in  the  same  version  by  terra*,  with  Topogr.  1.  88,  479. 

the  marginal  reading"  or  stairs."  This  last  *Qf  these  masshre  towers  the  old  or  fins 

is  doubtless  right;  for  these  rvftpQ  "  to  wall  had  sixty  in  its  whole  extent)  Jot. 

the  house  of  the  Lord  and  to  the  king's  B.  J.  5.  4.  8. 
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carried  through  the  valley  to  the  council-house,  and  was  com- 

Eleted  at  the  western  portico  of  the  temple.1  This  council- 
ouse  must  have  been  situated  in  the  valley,  perhaps  not  far 
from  the  present  Mekemek  or  court-house  of  the  Kidy,  just 
south  of  the  gate  at  the  end  of  the  causeway.  But  the  mound 
comes  from  the  foot  of  the  street  leading  along  the  north  base 
of  Zion,  and  is  the  prolongation  of  that  street.  The  wall  there- 
fore would  seem  to  have  crossed  on  a  line  south  of  tlie  present 
causeway ;  and  probably  ran  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
with  a  gate  lor  passage  up  and  down  the  latter.  Of  this  gate 
and  the  whole  low  tract,  as  we  have  seen,  Titus  had  possession  at 
the  time  of  his  parley  across  the  bridge  ;  he  set  fire  to  the  same 
the  next  day,  and  afterwards  posted  there  his  troops  against  the 
Xystus  and  die  tower  of  Bimon." 

The  wall  therefore  would  seem  to  have  crossed  the  valley, 
not  on  the  mound,  but  further  south.  The  Xystus  began  at  the 
wall,  and  extended  south  along  the  brow  of  the  cliff.  Titus 
posted  his  troops  "  towards  the  Xystus,  and  from  thence  towards 
the  bridge  and  the  tower  of  Simon.'9 ' 

All  the  preceding  considerations  go  to  show  very  clearly, 
that  the  bridge  described  by  Josephus  could  have  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  causeway. 

Indeed,  in  the  absence  of  all  historical  notices,  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  to  the  causeway  so  high  an  antiquity  as  the  time  of 
Josephus.  Bo  long  as  the  old  wall  remained  along  the  brow  of 
Zion,  it  is  not  probable  that  a  street  ran,  as  now,  along  the  foot 
of  the  declivity  ;  nor  that  the  steps  which  of  old  led  down  from 
a  gate  of  the  temple  on  this  side,  and  again  up  the  ascent  west- 
wards, were  in  a  line  with  the  present  street  and  causeway  ;  but, 
rather,  further  north.4  At  a  later  period,  however,  when  Jerusalem 
was  rebuilt,  and  both  the  up]>er  and  the  lower  city  became  united 
in  one,  a  street  would  very  natural]}*  come  to  be  built  along  the 
present  course  ;  and  then  too,  it  would  be  natural  to  extend  it 
across  the  low  ground  to  the  temple  area.  The  aqueduct,  like* 
wise,  which,  if  ancient,  was  not  improltahly  at  first  carried  along 
the  bridge,  would  now,  after  the  destruction  of  the  latter,  be 
likely  to  be  brought  round  by  the  causeway.  But  when  all  this 
mav  have  taken  place, — whether  under  Adrian,  or  Constantine, 
or  Justinian,  or  'Omar,  or  even  later  under  the  Egyptian  Khalif 
who  caused  the  aqueduct  to  be  rebuilt,9— can  probably  never 

1  Jot,  a.  J.S-  4.  t,  m)  IwrMMrftrlrW        «  Jo.  B.  J.  6.  S,  1,  mri  rtr  |o»roV, 
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asno  with  the  SjmJUhjhw.  which  Titus  '  An  Arabic  inarription  upon  tho  aqoa- 
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be  determined,  because  of  the  entire  silence  of  all  earlier  his- 
tory.1 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  to  dwell  for  a  moment  upon 
the  probable  antiquity  of  the  immense  exterior  substructions, 
which  we  have  been  considering,  as  well  as  of  those  interior 
massive  vaults,  first  brought  to  light  by  Mr  Catherwood,  and 

£  resented  to  the  eye  in  the  fine  drawings  of  Mr  Tipping.1  I 
ave  elsewhere  remarked,1  that  these  external  remains  are  prob- 
ably to  be  referred  to  a  period  long  antecedent  to  the  days  of 
Herod ;  inasmuch  as  the  magnitude  of  the  stones,  and  the 
workmanship,  as  compared  with  other  remaining  monuments  of 
Herod,  seem  to  point  to  an  earlier  origin.  There  is,  therefore, 
little  room  for  hesitation,  in  referring  them  back,  if  not  to  die 
time  of  Solomon  himself,  yet  perhaps  to  the  day 9  of  his  mcoes- 
sors  ;  who,  according  to  Josephus,  built  up  here  immense  walls 
"  immovable  for  all  time  ;"  m  which  works  "  long  ages  were 
consumed/'  *  The  language  of  the  historian  strongly  implies, 
that  the  substructions  of  the  temple,  of  which  he  waj  thus 
speaking  ;  those  existing  in  his  day  and  which  he  himself  beheld 
with  so  much  admiration ;  were  the  same  that  had  been  built  up 
during  those  long  ages  after  Solomon.  The  feeble  band  of  exiles, 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon,  could  hardly  have 
accomplished  works  like  these ;  and  the  glory  of  the  temple 
which  they  erected,  was  as  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  had 
seen  the  former  house.9  And  as  to  Herod,  there  is  no  intimation 
in  the  various  accounts  of  Josephus,  that  this  monarch  had  any* 
thing  to  do  with  the  vast  substructions  of  the  outer  enclosure, 
laid  during  the  "long  ages"  after  Solomon.  Indeed,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  historian,  expressing  his  own  admiration  of  those 
immense  ancient  works,  implies  the  contrary.* 

Still,  should  it  turn  out  to  be  a  feet,  that  the  use  of  the 
arch  cannot  be  traced  back  to  so  high  an  antiquity  as  the  days 
of  the  successors  of  Solomon ;  a  position,  which,  though  often 
asserted,  has  not  yet  (I  believe)  been  proved,  except  as  to  Greek 
and  Roman,  and  perhaps  Egyptian  architecture  ;  then  it  might 
certainly  be  conceded,  that  Herod  may  at  least  have  rebuilt  these 

©ended  the  throne  A.  D.  1294;  Degnignes  »  See  VoL  L  p.  289.  [L  487.1 

Hi*.  I.  p.  822,  Germ.  D'Herbelot,  p.  ?16,  «  Jos.  Antt.  15.  11.  ft,  Ltirtrmt  r? 

foL    Schnltsp.92.    Holy  City  IL  p.  498.  warrlxptr*.    B.  J.  5. 5. 1,  tfc  »  jiesysl  air 

1  For   *  tank  and  vaults   under  the  4Edmx2dit0«r  tifirtf  aerat*. 

causeway,  and  their  bearing  upon  its  an-  *  Hag.  2,  8. 

tiquity,  tee  below,  under  *  Waters  of  Je-  *  Josephus  does  indeed  speak  in  one 

rusalem,  the  Aqueduct."  place   of  Herod  as  "  removing  the  old 

9  Catherwood  in  VoL  L  p.  802  sq.TL  447  foundations  and  laying  down  new;*  bat 
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sq.]  also  in  Bartlettfs  Walks,  etc.  p.  156  here  it  is  expressly  said,  that  these  were 

sq.    Tipping  in  the  Plates  and  Notes  to  the  foundations  of  the  wmis  or  (ana  hsasfj 

Train's  Josephus,  mostly  in  VoL  L    See  Antt  16.  11.  8,  inAsr  It  ret*  Vx"*** 

also  Woloott  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra  1848,  frtpfAfotft,  awro/ScA^Mm    IWaevf,    «V 

p.  17  sq.  adrwr  Tar  re*r  47*ip*» 
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vaults  and  substructions  upon  more  ancient  foundations.  In 
this  way,  if  necessary,  most  of  the  present  appearances  might 
doubtless  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  Yet  the  bridge,  at 
least,  between  the  temple  and  Zion,  is  first  mentioned  during  the 
siege  by  Pompey,  twenty  years  or  more  before  Herod  was  made 


The< 


i  discoveries  at  Nineveh  have  also  thrown  new  light  upon 
the  history  of  the  arch.  That  city  was  destroyed  B.  C.  606  ; 
less  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  Borne  was  founded  ;  and 
only  about  three  years  after  the  decease  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah. 
Yet  the  arch  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  ruins.  There 
exist  a  vaulted  chamber  and  several  vaulted  passages ;  and 
"arched  gateways  are  continually  represented  in  the  bas-re- 
befs."  *  ft  is  also  related  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  the  tunnel 
from  the  Euphrates  at  Babylon,  ascribed  to  Semiramis,  was 
vaulted.*  It  Mows,  that  the  arch  was  well  known  in  the  east 
low  before  the  period  of  the  Jewish  exile ;  and  at  least  seven  or 
eight  oenturiea  before  the  time  of  Herod  And  although,  among 
the  rains  of  Nineveh,  it  is  less  frequent  and  less  massive  and 
elaborate  than  at  Jerusalem  ;  yet  this  may  perhaps  be  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for,  by  the  absence  of  like  appropriate  ma- 
terials, and  by  the  very  different  character  of  the  Assyrian 
architecture  in  general.- 

In  respect  to  the  huge  bevelled  stones,  which  are  seen  in  the 
most  antique  portions  of  these  temple  substructions,  as  also  in 
the  massive  ancient  chambers  adjacent  to  the  Damascus  gate,  I 
have  elsewhere  ventured  to  ascribe  to  them  a  Jewish  origin,  and 
to  regard  them  as  exhibiting  a  peculiar  style  of  Jewish  archi- 
tecture.»  The  same  feature  is  very  strikingly  displayed  in  the 
walls  of  the  great  Haram  at  Hebron.4  Bevelled  stones  of  the 
like  character  have  since  been  brought  to  light  in  the  vast 
ancient  ruins  of  Ba'albek  and  other  temples  of  Lebanon  ; •  in 
the  earliest  substructions  and  walls  of  the  great  fortresses  of 
esh-ShOktf,  Httnln,  and  B&niis  ;•  in  the  old  wall  of  Tyre  ; '  and 
in  the  antique  remains  at  Jebeil  and  on  the  island  Buw&d,  the 

•  U*WsNhwvab,IL  pp.41, 160  and  "For   aab-Sbftki£  aaa    abora,  p.    5S. 

■•it.     DUomriM  at  Nlaarab  mad  Baby-  For  Hanin  and  BAntta,  toe  balow,  ondar 

la*,  Ml   1SS>   ISA    So  ton  Da  SaaWf  Ma/  SOth  and  27th.     Sat  abo  W.   ML 

Kamiba  ate.  IL  p  Ml;  wmk  *  la  ia-  Tbomaoa  in  BibBotb.  Sac  IMS,  pp.  1*8, 

lata*,  tbat  a  rwk  tvaba  yanb  high  an-  J02,  S07. 
aW»ha  bit  mm  had  baaa  dhaatatad  at 


Not  loo*  hthn  my  riait  to  Paka- 

Maaaafc  a  fcw  mmtim  batata  bj  M.  Y.  tine,  cxcaratLoj  had  baaa  going  <*  aloof 

Plaaa,  tba  aaatani  aide  o   tba  paojmla  of  Tjrra. 

•  Dial  flat.  HI*  l  *.  I  va*  bfonnad  by  th«  fctv  W.  M.  Th«>ov 

•  Saa  Tai  i  p  SST.  !  L  414]  aoa,  who  had  riaitad  tba  work*,  chat  tha 
4  Saa  TaL  IL  p  TS.  [fl.  434.]  anriant  wall  of  tba  oitr  ia  that  p-rt  bad 

•  Wm  Ba*a*ak,  aaa  halaw,  aadar  Jaaa  that  baaa  broogbt  to  fight ;  and  tbat  it 
fefc.  FartWtaaipiaatlfaJlal.aiabalov,  wu  baih  with  WvaUad  atona*,  Uka  tba 
awaWJaaafttb,  wall  at  Jaraaalam 

Ysavm>-a> 
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ancient  Aradus.1  All  these  circumstances  go  to  show,  that  this 
was  a  feature  of  architecture  common  in  those  ages  throughout 
Palestine  and  Phenicia  ;  but  which,  so  far  as  appeals,  has  never 
been  found  in  any  country  west  of  Palestine,  nor  elsewhere  in 
any  connection  with  the  early  architecture  of  Egypt,  Greece, 
or  Borne.*  It  may  have  been  Phenician.  in  its  origin,  and  in- 
troduced among  the  Jews  by  Hiram  or  other  architects  from 
Tyre  ;  but  that  it  was  a  peculiarity  in  the  architecture  of  the 
country,  there  would  seem  to  be  Httle  reason  to  doubt.  It 
therefore  may  have  its  appropriate  place,  in  estimating  the  age 
and  character  of  ancient  remains.  * 


YL  THE  FORTRESS  ANTONXA, 

In  respect  to  Antonia,  the  problem  is,  to  find  for  it  a  p]*ce 
on  the  northern  part  of  the  present  Haram  area,  where  the 
tolerably  full  description  of  Josephus  shall  be  in  accordanpe  with 
the  actual  physical  and  archaeological  features  of  the  ground. 

The  earliest  notice  of  a  fortress  on  this  quarter  of  the  ancient 
temple  enclosure,  is  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah ;  where  "  the 
Birah  pertaining  to  the  house"  or  temple  is  incidentally  men- 
tioned.' In  this  word  we  have  apparently  the  origin  of  the 
later  Greek  name  Baris  (Bdpis),  applied  to  the  fortress  erected 
(or  rather  rebuilt)  before  the  time  of  Herod  on  the  north  of  the 
temple  enclosure.  It  is  thus  described  by  Josephus:4  "On 
the  northern  side,  a  quadrangular  acropolis  had  been  built 
up  ;  well  fortified,  and  distinguished  for  its  strength.  This  the 
kings  and  high  priests  of  the  Asmonean  race,  who  preceded 
Herod,  had  erected  and  named  it  Baris;  in  order  that  there  the 
priestly  robes  might  be  laid  up,  which  the  high  priest  wore  only 
when  he  offered  sacrifice/'  By  which  of  the  Maccabees  this  for- 
tress had  been  built  up,  we  are  not  informed.  We  have  only  the 
incidental  notice,  that  Judas  "built  walls  around  the  city,  and 

1  For  Jebefl,  see  Wolcott  in  Biblioth.  whole  temple.  The  primary  Mes  H  pro- 
Sac.  1843,  p.  85.  For  Ruw&d,  see  W.  M.  bably  a  fortified  temple,  or  "  temple  tor- 
Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sao.  1848,  p.  251.  tress."    See  Gesen.  Heb.  Lex  tub  too. 

*  The  rustic  architecture  under  the  later  4  Joe.  Antt  15. 11.  4,  MmrkUr^wfiSpmm 
Roman  emperors,  is  different  It  is  in  *x«tpaV,  ajcpdvoAis  iyyAmot  stwli  #W 
some  respects  an  exaggeration  of  the  be-  rc^irr*  &a>«N»s  oxuptVfn.  TsZrsjr  a! 
veiled  style ;  and  may  possibly  have  been  wpb  *Hptte»  rou  'Ae^tanuW  yhm$  lan- 
borrowed  from  the  east — It  would  be  a  \n7s  «ol  apx**P*'*  efacofte/tiKw,  rri  BsW 
matter  of  some  interest  to  ascertain,  whe-  AedWor,  &s  to?  tV  l*p*ruth*  mm*  sW 
ther  any  traces  of  the  bevelled  style  exist  K< frfroi  <rT*\4*,  %r  Srar  Urn  »*W,  Wrt 
among  the  remains  of  Carthage,  the  ^yop  6  hpxnpibs  e^rfrwrau—Thaname 
daughter  of  Tyre.  Bd>*  is  found  also  Antt  18.  1L  2.  fh.  14. 

*  Neh.  2,  8  mai  ^  nyin.  In  16.  2.  ib.  18.  4.  8.  B.  J.  L  8,  8,  ib.  L 
the  address  of  David,  1  Chr.  29,  1.  19,  5.  4.  ib.  1.  18.  2. 

.  comp.  22,  5,  the  word  nya  refers  to  the 
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lofty  towers,  against  the  inclusions  of  the  enemy  ;M|  and  also 
that  Simon  "strengthened  still  more  the  hill  of  the  temple,  that 
was  near  by  the  Akra."*  His  son  Hyrcanns  likewise  added  still 
further  to  its  construction.9  This  Bans  then,  this  strong  fortress, 
existed  upon  the  north  of  the  temple,  when  Pompey  afterwards 
besieged  the  latter  ;4  and  when  too  Herod  broke  into  the  lower 
city  and  outer  temple,  and  took  the  rest  by  storm.* 

When  Herod  undertook  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  he  re- 
built also  the  fortress  Bans  ;  and  called  it  henceforth  Antonia, 
after  one  of  his  friends.*  It  stood  upon  the  north  side  ct  the 
temple  enclosure ;'  was  quadrangular,  with  towers  at  the  four 
corners  ;s  and  was  built  up  at  great  expense  and  in  a  manner  not 
inferior  to  a  royal  palace.9  Antonia  was  the  fortress  of  the 
temple  ;  as  the  temple  was  that  of  the  city.19 

A  more  specific  description  of  Antonia  places  it,  or  rather  its 
main  citadel  (ArpovoX*),11  upon  a  rock  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  temple  enclosure,  fifty  cubits  high.11  The  interior  of  the 
fortress  had  all  the  extent  and  arrangements  of  a  palace ;  being 
divided  up  into  apartments  of  every  kind,  and  courts  surrounded 
with  porticos,  and  baths,  and  also  broad  open  places  for  encamp- 
ments ; "  so  that,  as  having  everything  necessary  within  itself, 
it  seemed  a  city,  while  in  its  magnificence  it  was  a  palace. 
Where  the  fortress  joined  upon  the  northern  and  western  porti- 
cos of  the  temple,  it  had  flights  of  stairs  descending  to  both. 
We  have  seen  above,14  that  Antonia  was  separated  from  Besetha 
on  the  north  by  a  deep  artificial  trench,  lest  it  should  be  ap- 
proachable from  that  hill ;  and  the  depth  of  the  trench  added 
greatly  to  the  elevation  of  the  towers. 

The  Antonia  on  the  rock  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  tem- 
ple area,  was  apparently  a  main  acropolis  or  citadel,  within  a 
larger  walled  fortress  bearing  the  same  general  name.  Indeed,  it 
is  expressly  called  an  acropolis  (a*p6wo\n)9  situated  at  this  very 
point.10  At  this  point,  too,  it  is  once  mentioned  as  a  tower.19 
On  the  other  hand,  Antonia  as  a  whole  is  never  called  a  tower ; 
bat  is  spoken  of  only  as  afortres*,11  presenting,  as  is  once  said,  a 

'  Jaa.  As*  11  7.  7.  •  B.J.  1.  21.  1. 

•  1  Mm.  1*  63  mI   Wfimxif***  rt  »  IMd.  S.  5.  S. 
taw  «~  **•*  *•  «**  rV'iUMr.  "  Antt  15.  11.  4. 

•  A**.  IS  4.  S,  «Aa#(tr  ri  Ja/f  Ba>r  »  B.  J.  5.  6.  a 

— lariiiM^mii.  *  IK  ml  rr*ar«*4aW  afrAat  wXmrtUt, 

•  Jo*.  Afltt.  14.  4.  1-S.  Coasp.  B.  J.  L  If  any  <m  prefer*  k«*  to  rmdtr  rrpvr*- 
7.  S-4.  Wlar  by  Aoate,  mnmU»,  or  err*  by  trmpa, 

•  AstL  II.  13.  14.  IK  14.  IS.  1.    B.  J.  I  do  doc  object.     The  word  u  a  general 

L  is.  a,  om. 

•  IIJ.  1.  ?U.  IKUl   Aatt.  15.         »•  B.  J.  &.  4.  J.    So*  abora.  p.  211. 
11.  4.  Sa.  »  Antt  15.  11  5.     B.  J.  fl.  5.  a 

'  a  J.  i is.  4;  tftf,  r  V  T*  $*<i*     m  axft.ft.a'^yfty^'^^fc^ 

•  l\^LS.&.ti,wyn^aktU'Onrhw^        "  Gr.  ff  fr»r  B.  J.  1.5.4.  iK  L  SL 
#l»a.  — *+  y*~TU9Vf»  frfraq  *W-     1.    Aatt.  Id.  4.  8. 
M 
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"  tower-like "  appearance.1  The  rock  on  which  the  acropolis 
stood  is  described  as  fifty  cubits  high ;  a  statement  which  can  only 
be  regarded  as  a  loose  estimate  of  the  historian  after  yean  of 
absence ;  and  which,  judging  from  the  high  ground  now  on  the 
north,  must  be  taken  with  considerable  allowance.*  This  rock 
could  not  have  had  a  very  great  lateral  extent ;  for  it  was  cov- 
ered over  from  the  base  to  the  top  with  hewn  stones,  both  fcr 
ornament  and  to  render  the  ascent  more  difficult  to  assailants,* 
Upon  this  rock  thus  encased  was  situated  the  acropolis,  which 
would  in  this  way  itself  be  "tower-like  ; "  but  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  have  other  towers  at  the  four  corners,  still  fifty  and 
seventy  cubits  high ;  nor  to  comprise  within  itself  "  broad  open 
places  for  encampments/' 

The  same  distinction  between  the  acropolis  and  the  foitross 
in  general,  is  implied  by  several  other  circumstances  narrated 
by  the  Jewish  historian.  When  Titus,  in  the  course  of  his  as- 
sault upon  Antonia,  had  by  the  power  of  his  engines  made  a 
breach  in  the  wall,  the  ardour  of  his  troops  was  dampened  by 
the  sight  of  another  wall  which  the  Jews  had  built  up  within.4 
And  when  the  Romans  had  surprised  the  acropolis  by  night, 
and  Titus  himself  had  been  among  the  first  to  ascend  into  it, 
.many  of  the  Jews,  in  fleeing  away  to  the  temple,  fell  into  a 
mine  that  had  been  dug  by  the  tyrant  John.  The  Romans  also 
rushed  forward,  and  strove  to  enter  the  temple  area  with  the 
Jews ;  but  were  repulsed  after  many  hours  of  hard  fighting. 
This  combat  Titus  looked  down  upon  from  the  acropolis.*  Still 
further,  when  the  Roman  army,  after  seven  days  of  labour,  had 
by  order  of  Titus  razed  the  very  foundations  of  the  acropolis, 
and  so  formed  a  broad  approach  against  the  temple,  Titus  is  still 
represented  as  taking  his  station  in  Antonia,  in  order  to  overlook 
the  assault  and  direct  the  further  efforts  of  his  troops.* 

From  all  these  circumstances  it  seems  evident,  that  the  acro- 
polis, standing  at  the  northwest  corner  and  encased  with  a  lacing 
of  hewn  stone  on  every  side,  probably  of  sloping  work,  was 
nevertheless  separated  from  the  temple  area  by  a  considerable 
interval.  This  interval  was  a  part  of  the  outer  fortress,  enclosed 
by  the  wall  which  on  the  south  divided  Antonia  from  the  tem- 
ple ;  so  that  the  acropolis  rose  "  tower-like  "  within  this  outer 
fortress  in  its  northwestern  part,  and  was  enclosed  by  it.  Nor 
is  such  an  arrangement  of  a  fortress  without  analogy,  even  at 
the  present  day.     The  great  castle  el-Husn,  at  the  north  end  tf 

1  Gr.  TvpyonHs  B.  J.  5.  5.  a  *  B.  J.  5.  5.  a 

*  Josephus  was  naturally  tempted  to  ex-  *  B.  J.  6.  1.  8,  4. 

aggerate  in  all  that  related  to  his  own  *  lb.  6.  1.  7,  8. 

countrymen ;  and  also  in  'respect  to  the  •  B.  J.  6.  2. 1,  5,  7.    Also  B.  J.  6.  4. 

strength  of  fortifications,   which  Roman  4,  5. 
Yalonr  had  overcome. 
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• 

Lebanon,  stands  upon  a  high  ridge,  commanding  a  view  both  of 
the  lake  of  Hums  and  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  nearly  square, 
and  of  great  extent,  surrounded  with  lofty  walls.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  another  interior  citadel,  more  than  a  hundred  paces  in 
length  by  seventy  in  breadth,  and  surrounded  by  a  moat  with 
water,  rises  to  the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet  This  acro- 
polis is  built  up  with  sloping  work  of  hewn  stones,  as  if  encas- 
ing a  mound  or  rock  within  ;  not  merely,  as  is  now  seen  at  Jeru- 
salem and  elsewhere,  so  as  to  form  the  foundations  of  the  towers, 
but  earned  up  between  the  towers  and  nearly  to  the  same  height.1 
This  castle,  with  its  interior  citadel,  all  bearing  the  name  el- 
Husn,  seems  to  me  to  illustrate,  in  some  degree,  the  plan  of  the 
fortress  Antonia  with  its  acropolis. 

Along  with  the  preceding  description  of  Antonia,  it  is  likewise 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  area  of  Solomon's  temple  was  origi- 
nally a  square,  measuring  a  stadium  on  each  side  or  four  stadia 
in  circuit ;  which  circuit  was  enlarged  by  Herod  to  six  stadia, 
including  Antonia  ;  thus  enclosing  double  the  former  area,  or 
two  square  stadia  instead  of  one.*  From  this  account  it  would 
strictly  follow,  that  the  area  of  Antonia  also  was  a  square 
measuring  a  stadium  on  each  side.  But  as  Joscphu*  was  writing 
at  Borne,  without  actual  measurements  and  after  an  absence  of 
many  yean  from  Jerusalem,  the  statement  can  be  regarded  only 
aa  a  general  estimate  expressed  in  a  popular  form.  It  may  also 
be  remembered,  that,  acoording  to  the  measurements  already 
given,*  the  present  Haram  area  is  1329  feet  in  length  from  south 
to  north,  by  about  925  feet  in  breadth  ;  thus  leaving  on  the 
north  an  extension  of  about  rix  hundred  foot  more  than  a  square. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  temple  enclo- 
sure formed  an  exact  mathematical  square  ;  for  in  an  area  of 
such  extent,  even  if  the  length  were  much  greater  than  the 
breadth,  it  would  still  in  popular  language  be  called  a  square. 

From  all  the  various  considerations  thus  far  presented,  it  is 
at  least  not  a  hasty  conclusion  to  infer,  as  was  done  cnnjccturallj 
in  a  former  volume,4  that  the  fortress  Antonia  occupied  perhaps 
the  whole  northern  part  of  the  present  Haram  area.  That  is  to 
say,  it  occupied  the  tract  on  the  north  of  the  proper  templo 
square,  whatever  it  might  be,  extending  from  south  to  north 

»  £■*  below,  under  June  14th.     Borck-  A^vi^^tMlnt'AmrfM.  lb.  1.21.1, 

k«Hf*ff  TrmT.  In  Syr.  p.   15*. — A  like  in-  cai  r^r  »ffl  mSnlw  [rh>  re**J  ircr*x  »'»•▼• 

•refer  citadel  whLui  an  eerier  fortreem,  U  x*f«*»  **»  eflret  Mtvkmvtm*. — Th*  Talmud 

era*  hi  tbe  greet  caatfe  ea-9abetheh  oetr  la  like  manner  eptak*  of  the  trmpk  cnclo- 

Ei';  * ;  ata  wider  Mar  V7c1l  ear*  a*  i  nqaarr,  m*a*uriru£  fi**  hundred 

•  Ja  Aatt.  IS.  1t.i\remlHrre*a>  rnhiu  on    each   tidr  •    I  .Vhtfl-.it    !>*•<*. 

tW  «6cAer  IVmpli.  c.  3  Opp.  *d  Lr«*l.  I.  p  .V»l. 


fx«r,  JeaWet  ymrlmt  crdlne  jifraet  ft**-         '  S##  ahnr*,  pp.  ITS,  170. 
MgAWeaVei.  B.  J  5.6.  t,4Un,  rfeAet        •  See  Vol  I.  p.  «W  **  1 I  4S1  iq.] 
a**w  at*  t|  rralUii  ewfperpaiv*,  ***•- 

Vo*.  HX-SP 
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some  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  feet,  and  from  west  to  east 
about  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet.  And,  further,  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  the  inner  citadel  or  acropolis  was  in  the  north- 
western part,  upon  a  projection  of  rock  extending  from  Bezetha 
into  the  said  area,  and  separated  from  the  said  hill  by  a  deep 
trench.  Very  possibly  also,  while  such  a  projecting  rock  formed 
the  foundation  of  the  acropolis,  there  may  yet  have  been  built 
up  thereon  a  mound  of  earth,  enclosed  and  supported  by  the 
facing  of  sloping  work  of  hewn  stone  ;  as  is  apparently  the  case 
in  the  present  fortress  el-Husn.  Indeed,  such  a  mode  of  con- 
struction would  account  for  the  apparent  facility,  with  which  the 
troops  of  Titus  were  able,  in  seven  days,  to  overturn  the  veiy 
foundations  of  the  acropolis,  and  form  a  broad  approach  against 
the  temple.1 

The  site  thus  proposed  for  Antonia  in  its  full  extent,  accords 
well  with  the  description  and  various  notices  of  Joeephus ;  and 
enables  us  to  understand  and  apply  all  his  specifications  in  a 
natural  manner  and  without  any  violence.  It  affords  ample 
space  for  all  the  "  apartments  of  every  kind,  and  courts  sur- 
rounded with  porticos,  and  baths,  and  broad  open  places  for 
encampments."*  It  leaves  room  for  the  square  form  of  the 
temple  area  proper,  as  specified  by  Josephus  and  the  Talmud  ;  • 
and  although  we  do  not  now  find  the  whole  area,  inclusive  of 
Antonia,  to  be  full  six  stadia  in  circuit,  yet  the  actual  difference 
is  not  greater  than  might  be  expected  in  a  merely  popular  estimate. 

The  same  view  in  respect  to  Antonia  enables  us  to  account 
for  the  very  remarkable  excavation  on  the  north  of  the  present 
area,  still  more  than  seventy-five  feet  in  depth  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  in  width ;  which  tallies  so  strikingly  with  the 
fosse  mentioned  by  Josephus  on  the  north  of  the  temple  and 
Antonia,  or  rather  of  Bart8y  and  described  by  him  as  of  "  infinite 
depth."  4  This  is  probably,  even  now,  the  deepest  excavation 
of  the  kind  known.  If  it  be  said,  that  this  very  depth  militates 
against  the  idea  of  its  having  been  intended  for  defence,  and 
that  therefore  it  was  probably  at  first  a  mere  reservoir  for  water ; 
then  the  reply  is,  that  on  this  latter  supposition  the  great  depth 
is  still  more  anomalous  and  inexplicable.  As  a  military  fosse 
we  have  the  express  testimony  of  Josephus,  that  its  depth  was 
"infinite  ;"  and  that,  too,  during  the  siege  by  Pompey,  many 
years  before  Herod  had  given  to  the  fortress  the  form  and  name 
of  Antonia.8  Herod  very  probably  enlarged  the  former  fosse 
along  the  eastern  part  of  the  fortress,  and  perhaps  deepened  it 

1  Jos.  B.  J.  6.  2.  1,  7,  Wpaif  fcrra        *  See  the  preceding  page. 
jcaratfrfMfapfa?  robs  ryt  'Arrmrias  3«p«X-        4  Gr.  Sia  JM&os  tort ipa*,  B.  J.  1.  7.  & 

iovsy  fi^xpi    tov    Itpov  irAarciar    fcVoftor  Antt  14. 4.  2. 
rtrpcviwro.  *  See  the  preceding  note. 

*  See  above,  p.  281. 
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•till  more.  At  a  later  period,  apparently,  it  was  converted  into 
a  vast  reservoir  for  water ;  for  which  it  has  evidently  been  used 
at  some  former  time.1  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose, 
that  the  "  deep  trench  "*  between  Antonia  and  Bezetha,  was 
carried  through  the  rock  of  Bezetha  at  the  same  depth  or  of  the 
same  width,  as  is  now  found  in  the  great  reservoir.  Indeed,  it 
may  not  be  improbable,  that  the  inner  citadel  of  Antonia  stood 
mainly  upon  the  rock  and  site  now  covered  by  the  Sera!  or 
barracks ;  and  that  the  trench,  by  which  it  was  separated  from 
Bexetha,  was  cut  through  the  rock,  deep  indeed,  but  not  ne- 
cessarily wide,  not  far  south  of  the  line  of  the  present  street 
in  that  part.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  lofty  acropolis,  freed  to 
the  top  with  sloping  work  of  hewn  stone,  stood  out  further  north 
than  the  main  body  of  the  lower  fortress,  and  so  as  possibly  to 
be  on  the  west  of  the  present  deep  excavation. 

The  like  extent  of  Antonia  seems  further  to  be  indicated  by 
the  features  of  the  present  eastern  wall  of  the  Haram  area.  At 
the  northern  end,  as  we  have  seen,*  we  find  what  seems  to  have 
been  the  wall  of  a  corner  tower  or  bastion,  measuring  about 
eighty-three  feet ;  and  then  again  the  projection  of  which  the 
Golden  gate  forms  part,  extending  fifty-fire  feet,  and  which  ap- 
parently was  once  the  base  of  another  tower.  From  the  southern 
side  of  this  last  projection  to  the  southeast  corner  is  a  distance  of 
1018  feet ;  and  to  the  northeast  corner  is  about  516  feet.  A  line 
drawn  from  this  point  of  division  westward  across  the  Haram  area, 
would  fall  about  150  feet  north  of  the  great  moek.*  We  thus 
should  have  the  present  area  divided  into  two  portions ;  the 
southern  portion  measuring  1018  feet  by  925  feet,  would  then 
represent  the  square  of  the  ancient  temple.*  The  northern 
tract,  having  the  same  breadth,  and  measuring  about  516  feet 
from  south  to  north,  would  in  this  way  be  left  for  the  extent  of 
Antonia.  To  this  last  may  then  be  added  the  site  of  the  present 
Serai,  if  occupied  of  old  by  the  inner  acropolis  ;  thus  increasing 
the  area  of  the  whole  fortress  to  the  extent  of  some  150  feet 
towards  the  north  on  the  northwestern  part.  These  estimates, 
of  course,  require  the  language  of  Josephus  to  be  taken  in  a 
popular  sense  ;  and  there  is  no  ground  for  assigning  to  it  any 
other.  The  Golden  gate,  according  to  this  view,  was  near  the 
southeastern  angle  of  the  fortress ;  and  led  out  from  Antonia 
into  the  country  at  this  sheltered  s]K>t,  where  no  enemy  could 

*  See  •bar*,  p.  171.     Abo  Vol.  L  pp.  projection  next  further  tooth,  would  take 
StS  K)  SSO  K)      [  I  4S4,  4*9  iq  ]  from  the  southern  part  about  1 10  feet,  and 

*  <>r  trrfnm  0a*e,  B.  J.  5.  4   2.  add  it  to  the  northern  tract ;  thu*  making 

*  S*e  above,  pp.  ITS,  175.  the  former  to  be  about  MM  Awt  bj  IttS 

*  S*+  the  meaenreaMOte  referred  to  In  the  feet,  or  nearlr  an  exact  square.     Bat  eoch 
precdiajf  iwte.  a  liar  would  Were  too  little 

*  ▲  lino  drawn  acroea  the  area  from  the  north  of  the  pjoak. 
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successfully  assail  it.  The  elaborate  architecture  <rf  this  gate  » 
usually  referred  to  the  time  of  Herod  ;l  and  the  rougher  courses 
of  the  corner  bastion  in  the  northeast  may  well  belong  to  the 
same  epoch,  although  they  are  more  massive  than  any  other  of 
the  remaining  works  of  Herod. 

The  same  general  position  of  Antonia  furnishes  an  easy 
explanation  of  some  other  circumstances  connected  with  the 
temple. 

One  of  these  is  the  fact,  that  Josephus,  in  describing  the 
gates  of  the  temple  leading  to  the  city  and  suburb,  speaks  only 
of  the  four  upon  the  west  and  one  in  the  southern  side  ;  thus 
affording  strong  ground  for  the  inference,  that  there  were  none 
upon  the  north.  If  now  Antonia  with  its  lofty  citadel  and  deep 
fosse  lay  along  upon  the  whole  of  this  northern  side,  we  have  at 
once  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  silence. 

Another  circumstance,  which  may  thus  be  readily  explained, 
is  the  Rabbinic  statement,  that  the  holy  house  itself  stood  in  thfr 
northwestern  part  of  the  outer  court  or  temple  area.  According 
to  the  Talmud :  "  The  greatest  space  was  on  the  south ;  the 
next  on  the  east ;  the  next  on  the  north  ;  and  the  least  on  the 
west/'  *  That  is  to  say,  the  building  was  in  the  northwestern 
part ;  but.its  length  being  from  west  to  east,  the  space  left  next 
the  western  wall  or  portico  was  less  than  that  on  the  north. 
The  like  position  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  account  given  by 
Josephus,  that  Titus  cast  up  one  of  his  mounds  and  brought 
forward  his  engines  "  overagainst  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
inner  temple  ; " a  it  being  obvious  that  the  Romans  made  their 
assaults  upon  the  wall  of  the  temple  area,  whether  from  the  city 
or  from  Antonia,  at  or  near  the  northwest  corner.  !£,  therefore, 
the  rock  es-Sdkrah,  now  beneath  the  mosk  of  Omar,  which  the 
Jews  in  the  fourth  century  were  accustomed  to  wail  over  as 
marking  the  site  of  their  former  temple,  does  thus  mark  same 
point  in  the  true  site,  (which  I  am  not  disposed  to  call  in  ques- 
tion),4 then  the  position  thus  indicated  by  this  rock  accords  well 
with  that  above  described  by  the  Rabbins ;  provided  the  temple 
area  was  in  popular  language  a  square,  and  the  tract  further 
north  was  occupied  by  Antonia. 

In  the  same  way  we  perceive  a  satisfactory  reason  for  the 
historian's  application  of  the  celebrated  oracle,  that  "  the  city 
and  temple  would  be  captured,  when  the  temple  should  become 
four-square" 5  He  asserts  that  " the  Jews,  at  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  Antonia,  made  the  temple  four-square  ; "  and  thus 

Catberwood  in  Bartietft  Walks,  Ed.  »  B.  J.  6.  2.  7.  ib.  6.  4.  1. 

2,  pp.  168,  159,  161.  *  See  VoL  L  p.  800.  [i.  444.] 

*  In  Liffhtfoot,  Descr.  Templi  Hieroi.  c  •  B.  J.  6.  5.  4. 
8,  Opp.  ed.  Lensd.  L  p.  566. 
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the  oracle  received  it*  fulfilment.  Previously,  then,  the  temple 
(Upov)  was  not  a  square ;  because  it  comprised  Antonia  as  a 
part  of  itself  It  was  an  oblong,  and  perhaps  irregular ;  espe- 
cially if  we  regard  the  citadel  as  making  a  projection  towards 
the  north.  This  oblong,  by  the  destruction  of  Antonia,  was 
reduced  to  the  square  of  the  temple  area  proper. 

Such  are,  in  general,  the  grounds  on  which,  in  my  former 
work,  I  ventured  to  bring  forward,  hypothetically,  and  with 
some  hesitation,  the  view  which  assigns  so  great  an  extent  to  the 
fcrtress  Antonia.  Repeated  subsequent  examination  has  oily 
served  to  render  those  grounds  more  definite  and  clear ;  and  thus 
&r  to  give  confirmation  to  the  hypothesis. 

According  to  the  earlier  view,  the  citadel  or  acropolis  at  the 
sorthwest  corner  of  the  temple  area,  constituted  of  itself  the  whole 
fortress  Antonia.  This  view  is  still  preferred  by  several  writers. 
But  they  thus  overlook  the  extent  assigned  by  Josephus  to 
Antonia  ;  its  city-like  character ;  and  the  "  apartments  of  every 
kind,  and  courts  surrounded  with  porticos,  and  baths,  and  broad 
open  places  for  encampments.''  And  farther,  they  are  com- 
pelled, either  to  set  aside  the  testimony  of  the  historian  as  to  the 
square  form  of  the  proper  temple  area ; '  a  course  which  I  do  not 
fed  at  liberty  to  follow  ;  or  else  to  deny  the  antiouity  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  present  Haram  area.*  The  strong 
reasons  against  this  latter  course  have  been  already  enumerated.' 

The  chief  reason  assigned  against  the  view  proposed  by  me, 
is  the  alleged  fact,  that  "  the  whole  of  the  north  wall  of  the 
temple  was  not  covered  by  the  fortress  in  question." '  In  support 
of  this  allegation,  reference  is  made  to  the  various  sieges  of  the 
temple,  in  connection  with  the  city,  as  narrated  by  Josephus. 
Of  such  sieges  no  less  than  five  are  described,  and  another  is 
spoken  of  as  planned.  Three  of  them  took  place  while  the 
fortress  still  bore  the  name  of  Baris,  viz.  thowe  by  Aretas,  Pom- 

S,  and  Herod.     The  other  three,  those  by  Floras  (intended), 
tius,  and  Titus,  occurred  long  after  the  reconstruction  of  the 
fortress  by  Herod  as  Antonia. 

About  the  year  63  B.  C.  or  shortly  before  Pompey's  arrival, 
Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petraea,  as  the  ally  of  Hyrcanus  against 
Aristobulus,  "  made  an  assault  upon  the  temple  and  beleaguered 
Aristobulus  ;  the  people  supporting  Hyrcanus  and  assisting  him 
in  the  siege,  while  only  the  priests  continued  with  Aristobulus." ' 

•  Tfcw  Mr  Cmtbcrwood  expreeelr  rejects    64ft.     Alto  Momm  of  Clan.  Antiq.  Uaj 
tfct  t*4faftotiY  at  Josrpira*  m  to  the  mm     1S&S,  pi  US, 

fcrm    at    the     temple    area ;     Bartlttfi  *  Jo*.  Antt.  14.  2.  1.  4  tt  rdr  'AftVfar 

WaJka,  K4.  2  p.  16&.  £ariAcet  .  .  .  gperSeAeW  rj    fepy,   t*f 

*  HoJt  <  'itr,  IL  pp  86S,  8S0  to.  *Af  irr40e»Ajr    rr*Aj*>r«t,    wpem*e^p*# 

*  See  above,  p.  330  to.  U    rev    Hpev    t*    T>r**T    *•*    ****+- 

•  Holj  C  ity,   II.  p.  MR     Kraft  p.  74  AitpffeeWet    aery,   pU*u,   I)  reV  Uftmr 
am.     Omp.   Tobke,  Topop.  L  pp.  636-  'A^rrefleeAej  aye>eWerejr. 
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The  siege  was  afterwards  raised  by  the  Roman  general  Scaunu, 
As  there  is  in  this  account  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  point  of 
assault  upon  the  temple,  the  passage  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter  now  before  us.1 

The  siege  by  Pompey  took  place  in  the  year  62  B.  C.  That 
general,  advancing  from  Jericho  upon  the  Holy  City,  found  it 
strongly  fortified  on  all  sides  except  the  north  ;  "  for  a  broad  and 
deep  valley  encompasses  the  city,  comprehending  within  it  the 
temple,  which  was  strongly  fortified  round  about  with  a  wall  of 
stone  ;"  "  so  that  the  city  being  taken,  this  would  be  a  second 
place  of  refuge  from  the  enemy."  *  The  inhabitants  were  divided. 
The  partisans  of  Hyrcanus  opened  the  gates  to  Pompey,  and 
delivered  over  to  him  the  city  and  the  royal  palace.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  adherents  of  Aristobulus  retired  into  the  temple ; 
and  having  cut  off  the  bridge  leading  to  the  city,  prepared  to 
hold  out  till  the  last.  Piso  was  now  sent  in  with  a  body  of 
troops  ;  he  stationed  guards  in  the  city  and  the  royal  palace,  and 
fortified  the  houses  towards  the  temple  and  the  parts  without 
around  the  temple.  "  Pompey  then  took  a  position  within,  on 
the  northern  quarter  of  the  temple,  where  it  was  assailable. 
There  too  stood  lofty  towers,  and  a  trench  had  been  dug  ;  and 
it  was  encompassed  by  a  deep  valley  ;  for  the  part  towards  the 
city  was  also  abrupt,  the  bridge  being  broken  down."  *  The 
Bomans  cut  down  all  the  trees  round  about ;  and  "  filled  up  in 
the  northern  quarter  both  the  trench  and  the  whole  valley."  * 
But  this  was  done  with  difficulty,  the  trench  being  of  immense 
depth.*  The  engines  were  at  length  brought  up ;  and,  the 
largest  of  the  towers  having  been  thrown  down,  the  temple  was 
carried  by  storm.* 

Now  it  is  obvious,  that  the  valley  (<f>dp<vy£)  mentioned  in  this 
account,  can  only  be  the  valley  on  the  west  of  the  temple  ;  just 
as  it  is  also  clear,  that  the  artificial  trench  was  that  on  the 
north.  The  circumstance  so  distinctly  stated,  that  Pompey 
filled  up  both  the  valley  and  the  trench  shows  definitely  that  lie 

1  It  is  indeed  assumed,  that  Ariatobulus  reirffSffforai,  rora  re  {Mptier  row  Ispev  pJ- 

had  "  also  the  city  in  his  power ; "  and  pos,  Idtr  3'  twf/Mgcw.    •>*•■*  j*s<w  It 

hence  it  is  inferred,  that  the  assault  on  the  red  irrav&a  fuydkot  wepTot,  red  rttopes  «w 

temple  was  from  the  north ;  Holy  City,  II.  opspurro,  red  &ab*i*  rawfxera  Asysryyu 

pp.  848,  851.   But  the  fact  that  the  people  kvtfiMyti  ykp  red  ri  irpet  r\w  wixur,  r$$ 

aided  Hyrcanus,  and  only  the  priest*  re-  yvpvpas  iuwrtrmfUrns, 
mained  with  Aristobnlos,   shows  conclu-        *  B.  J.  1.  7.  8,  aMs  ctt  mrs  re  *pe#sW» 
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temple  and  Bans ;  and  therefore  the  as-  <pdpayya  irocw,  flXijr  crv/tfopolcnts  ras  eV 

sanlton  the  temple  may  have  been  from  rdfitus. 
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made  hin  approaches  on  the  northwest  corner,  both  from  the  west 
and  from  the  north.  And  this  was  natural ;  for  there,  on  the 
north,  is  the  higher  ground  of  Besetha,  overlooking  the  temple 
and  its  precincts.  But  in  that  northwest  corner  stood  the 
fortress  or  rather  acropolis  of  Baris ;  so  that  it  was  this  citadel, 
the  fortress  of  the  temple,  that  Pompey  ebbse  as  his  main  point 
of  attack  ;  just  as  Titus,  more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  years 
later,  made  his  chief  assaults  upon  Antonia  from  the  same  quar- 
ter. The  fortress  Baris  was  necessarily  within  the  trench  ;  and 
being  the  acropolis  of  the  temple,  in  which  the  robes  of  die 
high  priest  were  laid  up,  it  was  reckoned  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  temple  and  its  precincts,  without  being  specified  by  name. 
The  towers  belonged  doubtless  to  Baris  ;  for  none  are  ever  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  wall  of  the  temple  proper.  The 
trench  was  that  on  the  north  of  the  acropolis,  sepamting  it  from 
Besetha. 

Herod's  siege  of  Jerusalem  took  place  in  the  year  37  B.  0. 
or  twenty-five  years  later  than  that  by  Pompey.  The  city  was 
then  held  by  Antigonus.  Herod  being  joined  by  the  Roman 
general  8osius  "  pitched  his  camp  near  to  the  northern  wall ;"  ' 
or,  as  the  other  account  says,  "  approaching  the  city  where 
it  was  most  assailable,  he  pitched  his  camp  before  the  temple, 
baring  determined  to  make  an  assault,  as  Pompey  had  formerly 
done."  For  this  end  he  "  sat  down  along  the  north  wall  of  the 
city."  *  The  siege  would  seem,  at  first,  not  to  have  been  pressed 
with  much  vigour.  Herod  himself  was  absent  at  Samaria  for  a 
time  ;  nor  did  all  the  troops  arrive  before  his  return.  The  city 
is  said,  in  one  place,  to  have  held  out  five  months.1  In  another 
place  we  are  told,  that  the  first  (or  outer)  wall  was  taken  after 
forty  days  ;  and  the  second  (or  temple)  wall  after  fifteen  days 
more.'  Tfcis  last  account  refers,  apparently,  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  more  vigorous  assault  or  storming  of  the  waft. 
Herod  thus  broke  through  the  outer  wall  (the  etcond  of  Jose- 
phus)  into  the  lower  city  ;  and  then  through  another  (iuterior) 
wall  into  the  temple ;  that  is  to  say,  he  assailed  the  temple  from 
the  luwer  city.  After  he  hail  thus  got  jK»sse*8ion  of  it,  Antigo- 
nuA,  who  still  held  out  in  Baris,  descended  from  the  acrojwlis 
and  yielded  himself  to  Bosius.* 

Huch  were  the  three  sieges  of  the  temple,  while  its  fortress  was 
yet  known  as  Baris.  The  others  were  much  later.  In  the  in- 
terval, both  the  temple  and  the  fortress  had  been  rebuilt  by 
Herod  ;  and  Agrippa  had  erected  the  third  wall  of  the  city. 

1  a  J.  1. 17.  t.  •  B.  J.  i.  is.  t. 

•  Aatt.    14.    IS.    14.     Ik    14.    16.    1,        '  Ann.  14.  16.  3. 
fc«*»y   «ftf   Ty    $mdf    r«fx«    **t         *  B  J.  1.  IS  S,  «tfr«*i  plr  to  r## 
•4Kmu  Bfcm    A*t.  14.  11 1. 
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It  was  about  A.  D.  65,  or  not  long  before  the  siegq,  by 
Cestius,  that  Floras,  the  last  procurator  of  Judea,  during  a 
tumult  in  the  city,  sent  troops  to  get  possession  of  Antonia  and 
the  temple.  In  this  he  was  foiled ;  and  then  the  insurgents, 
"  fearing  that  Floras  would  again  come  and  seize  upon  the  tem- 
ple through  Antonia,  went  up  and  cut  off  the  continuous  porticos 
of  the  temple  towards  Antonia." l  This  led  Floras  to  abandon 
his  purpose. — The  passage  obviously  has  no  bearing  upon  the 
question  here  at  issue. 

The  insurrectionary  spirit  of  the  Jews  brought  Cestius,  then 
proconsul  of  Syria,  with  an  army,  to  Jerusalem  in  A.  D.  66. 
He  entered  the  city  without  opposition;*  and  after  various 
delays,  made  an  attack  with  chosen  troops  "  upon  the  temple" 
in  its  northern  quarter.  But  the  Jews  fighting  from  the  portico 
"  kept  them  off,  and  several  times  drove  them  back  as  they  ap- 
proached the  wall."*  The  Romans  now  formed  with  their 
shields  a  testudo  ;  "  and  the  soldiers,  being  now  unharassed, 
undermined  the  wall,  and  made  ready  to  set  fire  to  the  gate  of 
the  temple."4  Here  the  circumstance,  that  the  troops  could 
approach  and  undermine  the  wall,  and  set  fire  to  a  gate  of  the 
temple,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  attack  was  made  from 
the  lower  city  at  the  northern  part  of  the  western  wall  of  the 
temple.  Just  there,  too,  some  years  later,  the  troops  of  Titus,  it 
is  related,  attacking  the  temple  from  the  west,  "  undermined  the 
foundations  of  the  northern  gate." '  All  the  circumstances  are 
incompatible  with  the  idea  of  an  approach  from  the  north ; 
where  the  wall  was  rendered  inaccessible  by  the  very  deep  and 
broad  trench. 

In  the  description  of  the  final  siege  and  destruction  of  the 
city  and  temple  by  Titus,  in  A.  D.  TO,  there  are  only  two  cir- 
cumstances, which  need  here  to  be  taken  into  account.  The 
Jews  during  the  siege  were  divided  into  two  factions  ;  one  of 
which,  under  Simon,  had  possession  of  the  upper  and  lower  city ; 
while  the  other,  under  John,  held  "  the  temple  and  the  tract 
around  it  to  no  small  extent."*  Titus,  after  taking  the  outer  or 
third  wall  of  the  city,  pitched  his  camp  within  it,  and  pressed 
the  attack  on  the  second  walL  The  Jews,  still  in  two  factions, 
bravely  repelled  the  Romans  from  this  wall ;  "  those  with  John 
fighting  from  Antonia  and  the  northern  portico  of  the  temple, 

1  B.  J.  2.  15.  6,  «,  oltivrmruumd^M-    cfaw,  ml  *oAA4irif  pfo  faroxpooWro  r»tf 
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nnd»»W>  before  the  monument  of  king  Alexander." '  Now  at 
the  Romans  were  not  yet  in  the  lower  city,  but  still  outside  of 
the  second  wall,  it  is  obvious  that  a  defence  made  from  the 
north  portico  of  the  temple  could  he  directed  against  the  enemy 
only  as  approaching  from  the  ninth  or  northeast  quarter  ;  that 
is  to  say,  on  the  east  of  the  acropolis  of  Antonia,  and  of  that 
portion  of  the  second  wall,  which  ran  down  to  join  the  fortress. 
Does  this  necessarily  imply,  that  the  northern  portico  of  the 
temple  was  carried  alonfg  close  upon  the  trench  f  • 

in  respect  to  the  difficulty  supposed  to  be  here  involved, 
several  explanations  may  be  given.  One  is,  as  I  have  formerly 
suggested/  that  the  Jews  of  John's  party,  after  being  driven  in 
from  the  third  wall,  may  have  now  made  the  fortress  Antonia 
and  this  northern  portico  their  head-qHarter*,  from  which  to 
conduct  their  further  defence.  A  second,  proposed  by  Schults,1 
regards  here  "  the  northern  portico"  as  signifying  "  the  portico 
which  ran  northwards  ;"  that  is,  the  eastern  portico,  from  which 
the  defence  would  naturally  be  conducted  against  the  Roman 
troops  on  the  mount  of  Olives.  Now  as  the  enemy  would  not 
unlikely  make  attempts  upon  the  gate  leading  out  ftom  Antonia 
in  this  quarter,  it  would  be  natural  for  the  Jews  to  fight  against 
them,  at  this  point,  both  from  the  eastern  and  northern  porticos. 
A  thud  explanation,  which  I  would  here  suggest,  depends  upon 
the  elevation  of  the  northern  portico. 

Herod  built  up  all  around  the  holy  house  immense  porticos, 
more  costly  than  the  former  ones  ;•  though  it  appears  elsewhere. 
that  the  eastern  portico  was  not  rebuilt,  but  was  still  l<x>ked 
upon  as  the  work  of  Solomon.*  These  |«rticns  formed  each  a 
double  colonnade  ;  the  columns  of  which  were  five  and  twenty 
cubits  high/  That  on  the  south  had  thro  colonnades  ;  of 
which  the  two  outer  ones  were  each  more  than  fifty  ftvt  Inch, 
and  the  middle  one  double  that  height.  The  northern  portico 
of  the  temple,  then,  with  its  roof,  we  may  assume  to  have  had  an 
elevation  of  not  less  than  fifty  feet.  As  we  have  seen  above,9  it 
was  probably  distant  from  the  south  side  of  the  great  fosse  about 
516  feet ;  and  from  the  northern  side  about  646  feet  or  some  215 
yaids.  The  wall  on  this  part  of  Antonia,  within  the  fosse,  would 
not  necessarily  or  nrobably  be  higher  than  at  present,  some 
twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  Hence  it  would  be  no  difficult 
matter  for  the  Jews,  stationed  on  the  much  loftier  roof  of  the 
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northern  portico,  to  throw  missiles  from  their  bows  and  engines 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  lower  Antonia  and  the  fosse,  so 
as  effectually  to  assail  enemies  approaching  from  that  quarter. 
According  to  the  ancient  accounts,  stones  were  sometimes  thrown 
by  the  batiste  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  English  mile,  or  double 
the  distance  above  specified.1 — A  due  consideration  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, therefore,  seems  to  show,  that  the  supposed  diffi- 
culty has  no  foundation  in  fact. 

The  other  circumstance  during  the  siege  by  Titus,  referred  to 
above,  occurred  after  the  Romans  had  broken  through  the  second 
wall,  and  got  possession  of  the  lower  city.  Titus  now  relaxed 
his  efforts  for  a  little  while  ;  and  meantime  paraded  his  troops  in 
battle-array,  with  much  pomp  and  splendour,  in  order  to  terrify 
the  Jews.  "The  whole  old  wall  [on  Zion]  and  the  northern 
quarter  of  the  temple  were  full  of  spectators  ;  and  one  might 
see  houses  full  of  those  looking  on  ;  nor  did  any  part  of  the  city 
appear,  which  was  not  covered  by  the  multitude/'  *  Here  it  is 
not  the  northern  portico,  but  the  northern  quarter  of  the  temple  ; 
and  as  both  the  old  wall  on  Zion  and  the  houses  of  the  city  are 
likewise  mentioned,  the  allusion  is  probably  to  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  temple  and  the  acropolis  of  Antonia,  as  affording  a 
view  of  the  parade.  Here  too,  Antonia,  as  the  temple  fortress, 
is  apparently  comprised  under  the  general  appellation  of  the 
temple. 

The  above  review  of  the  sieges  enumerated  has  shown,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  that  the  objection  thence  raised  against 
the  proposed  extent  of  Antonia  is  without  validity.  The  whole 
discussion  respecting  the  fortress  may  perhaps  seem  long  and 
out  of  place.  Tet  the  subject  has  a  deep  historical  interest ;  for 
Antonia  was  the  "castle"  into  which  Paul  was  carried,  after 
having  been  dragged  out  of  the  temple  ;  and  from  the  stain 
the  great  Apostle  addressed  the  tumultuous  throng  below.  • 

At  what  time,  or  in  what  way,  the  ancient  precincts  of  the 
temple  assumed  the  form  and  extent  of  the  present  Haram  area, 
is  unknown.  Titus  left  the  whole  a  mass  of  scorched  and 
smoking  ruins.  Half  a  century  later  Adrian  rebuilt  the  city ; 
and  apparently  gave  to  its  walls  their  present  course  and  circuit 
At  the  same  time,  he  erected  a  temple  to  Jupiter  on  the  site  of 
the  former  Jewish  temple  ;  and  decorated  the  area  with  statues 

1  See  the  account  by  Josephus  of  the  to*  rt  Ipxeuo*  ru%os  6rar  ml  rev  fori  rt 

liege  of  Jotapata ;  where,  in  one  instance,  06ptu>*  Kkl/tm,  rds  r«  oliclas  pcvrot  i*  wf 
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of  himself,  one  of  them  equestrian  ;  which  hat  wm  standing  in 
the  days  of  Jerome,  late  in  the  fourth  century.  Since  that  time, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  any  important  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  extent  or  limits  of  the  area ;  and  its  pre&nt 
form,  therefore,  mar  be  referred  back  in  all  probability  to  the 
times  of  Adrian.  The  rocky  surface  in  the  northwestern  corner 
of  the  area  still  testifies  that  this  portion  has  been  artificially 
levelled.  Here  stood  the  acropolis.1  In  the  process  of  rating 
the  foundations  of  Antonia,  the  trench  between  it  and  the  higher 
part  of  Besetha  would  naturally  be  filled  up ;  while  the  eastern 
portion  still  remains  and  is  without  a  parallel,  whether  regarded 
aa  a  military  defence  or  as  a  reservoir.* 


VII.  WATERS  OF  JXBU8ALHL 

The  various  ways  in  which  a  supply  of  water  was  of  old  fur- 
nished to  the  Holy  City  have  been  fully  treated  of  in  a  former 
volume.'  It  remains  here  only  to  notice  such  information  as  has 
since  come  to  light,  and  some  views  which  have  been  put 
forward. 

Gihon.— In  a  former  volume  I  have  adduced  all  the  evidence 
extant  relating  to  this  fountain.1  The  result  seemed  to  be,  that 
Gihon  was  on  the  west  of  the  city,  in  the  basin  or  head  of  the 
valley  of  Hinnom  ;  since  it  is  narrated  of  king  Hesekiah,  that 
he  "stopped  the  upper  water-course  [outflow  of  the  waters]  of 
Gihon,  and  brought  it  down  on  the  west  to  the  city  of  David/'9 
It  was  thus  stopped,  perhaj*,  like  the  fountain  near  8olomon's 
pools ;  and  the  waters  thus  brought  down  by  subterranean  chan- 
nels, in  order  to  preserve  them  to  the  city  in  case  of  siege.  The 
pool  of  Hesekiah  so  called,  was  probably  thus  fed ;  and  also,  aa 
some  suppose,  the  deep  fountain  or  well  near  the  Harara.  We 
Warn  too  from  Josephus,  that  an  aqueduct  conveyed  water  to 
the  tower  of  Hippicus ;  and  one  is  likewise  spoken  of  in  connec- 
tion with  the  royal  palace  on  Zion.c  The  water  here  must  have 
come  froiu  Gihon. 

The  general  correctness  of  the  preceding  view  has  since  been 
singularly  attested  by  the  discovery  of  an  "  immense  conduit" 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  Zion,  brought  to  light  in 
digging  f*>r  the  foundations  of  the  Anglican  church.  This  edi- 
fice occupies  apparently  a  portion  of  the  ancient  site  of  the  royal 
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palace  ;  it  being  not  far  from  the  northern  brow  of  Zion,  nor 
also  from  Hippicos,  towards  the  east.  On  sinking  a  shaft,  the 
workmen  at  the  depth  of  more  than  twenty  feet  came  upon  the 
roflf  of  a  vaulted  chamber  of  fine  masonry  and  in  perfect  repair. 
Under  this  they  found  "  an  immense  conduit  partly  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  rock ;  and  where  this  was  not  the  case  it  was  solidly 
built  in  even  courses,  and  cemented  on  the  face  with  a  hard 
coating  of  cement,  about  one  inch  thick,  and  was  covered  over 
with  large  stones.  The  direction  of  this  aqueduct  was  east  and 
west/'  Mr  Johns,  the  architect  of  the  church,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  this  account,  traced  it  eastward  for  more  than  two 
hundred  feet.  In  respect  to  the  chamber  and  aqueduct,  he  fur- 
ther says,  "  there  is  no  doubt  on  my  own  mind,  that  they  have 
been  used  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  inhabitants  with 
pure  water/'  This  indeed  is  shown  by  the  cement ;  as  also  by 
there  being  several  apertures  at  intervals,  apparently  for  drawing 
up  water.1 

Here  then  is  the  aqueduct,  in  all  probability,  which  we  know 
existed  in  connection  with  the  royal  palace  on  Zion.9  Not  un- 
likely it  was  the  continuation  of  that,  by  which  water  was  con- 
veyed to  the  tower  Hippicus.*  It  could  thus  be  brought  into 
Zion  from  the  upper  basin  ;  but  not  from  any  other  quarter. 
Indeed,  the  small  rude  channel,  which  still  comes  from  the  upper 
pool,  enters  the  city  apparently  at  a  higher  level/ 

But  notwithstanding  all  this  testimony  in  respect  to  Gihon  as 
being  situated  on  the  west  of  the  city  ;  supported  as  it  is  by  the 
actual  existence  of  water  in  that  quarter,  and  the  fact  that  it 
was  formerly,  and  is  still,  conducted  into  the  city  ;  some  writers 
have  chosen  to  transfer  the  position  of  Gihon  to  the  north  of  the 
city,  beyond  the  Damascus  gate  and  towards  the  tombs  of  the 
Kings  so  called.9  Against  this  view  there  is  not  only  the  direct 
testimony  of  Scripture,  that  the  water  was  brought  down  from 
Gihon  to  the  city  on  the  west  ;•  but  the  nature  of  the  ground  on 
the  north  of  the  Damascus  gate  Bhows,  that  no  sources  of  living 
water  ever  existed  there.  Nor  were  there  large  reservoirs  in  that 
quarter  ;  and  the  supply  was  only  from  a  few  wells  and  many 
private  cisterns.  As  to  the  other  argument,  the  alleged  exist- 
ence of  "  a  large  cistern  fed  with  living  water  "  at  the  Damas- 
cus gate,  and  of  "  an  abundant  well  of  water  "  in  the  church  of 

1  See  "  The  Anglican  Cathedral  Church  *s  a  fewer;  II.  pp.  81,  44,  489.    He  also 
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the  Flagellation,  both  of  them  baring  the  taste  of  the  water  of 
Sfloam ;  we  bare  already  seen  that  both  are  merely  ordinary  cit- 
terns of  rain  water,  which  had  become  impure.1 

A  comparatively  modern  tradition  has  given  to  the  ridge 
or  swell  or  land,  on  the  north  and  northeast  of  the  western 
basin,  the  name  of  Mount  Oihon  ;  but  this,  as  I  hare  formerly 
■aid,  seems  not  to  go  back  farther  than  the  time  of  the  crusades, 
being  first  mentioned  by  Brocardus  about  A.  D.  1283.*  It  has 
recently  been  suggested,  that  a  passage  in  the  second  book  of 
Chronicles,  as  found  in  the  English  version,  mentions  Gibon  in 
such  a  way,  as  to  imply  that  this  hill  was  intended.9  But  a 
slight  change  in  the  rendering  of  the  passage,  as  in  the  note 
below,  removes  the  difficulty ;  and  leaves  the  name  GKhon  in  its 
usual  application.4 

Well  hear  the  Haram. — I  have  formerly  Riven  an  account 
of  this  well ;  and  of  our  unsuccessful  effort  to  obtain  permission 
to  descend  into  it  and  explore  the  fountain.9  The  attempt  was 
afterwards  repeated  by  Mr  Wolcott  with  better  success.  The 
depth  of  the  well  is  82}  feet ;  and  its  distance  from  the  adja- 
cent entrance  of  the  Haram,  according  to  Mr  Wolcott,  is  124 
feet. 

By  a  private  arrangement  with  two  of  the  Arabs  employed 
about  the  well,  Mr  Wolcott  descended  into  it  on  the  evening  of 
January  5th,  1842.9  Several  feet  above  the  water  are  four 
arched  recesses  in  the  rock,  opposite  one  another,  each  about 
two  feet  deep,  six  high,  and  four  wide.  A  little  lower,  six  feet 
above  the  water,  is  a  small  doorway  leading  to  an  arched  chamber 
excavated  in  the  rock,  about  fifteen  feet  long,  ten  feet  broad, 
and  only  three  or  four  feet  high.  The  ceiling  was  overlaid  with 
stucco  ;  but  the  chamber  did  not  seem  to  be  constructed  with 
any  reference  to  the  water.  Directly  opj>oeite  to  this  doorway 
was  the  passage  or  channel  for  the  water  ;  and  these  two  were 
the  only  openings  from  the  well.  Their  direction  Mr  Wolcott 
unable  to  ascertain,  because  of  an  accident  to  his  compass. 

The  depth  of  the  water  in  the  well  and  in  the  {massage-  was 

See  folly  abort,  pp.  196-196.  the  Hebrew  may  just  as  correctly  be  trans- 

0  Se»  VoL  I.  p  266.  p.  891.1  Brocardus  laled  thus,  as  it  done  indeed  by  Luther: 

c  9.    Pocockt  Deter,  of  tbe  East.  IL  L  ••  Now  after  this  be  built  tb*  outer  wall  </ 

BIO,  IS,  26.     Sandys'  Trar.  pp.   153,  tbe  city  of  Darid,  on  tbe  wert,  towards 

9.  eta  •  (libon  in  tbe  ralley,  etc."     Mauasteh  pro- 

*  Seo  Matron  of  Classical  Antiquities,  bebhr  rebuilt  tbe  whole  wall  around  tba 
VoL  II   1 1&4,  pp.  S49,  42ft.  tnutb  <>f  Zi«a  as  fax  as  to  tbe  fi»b  irate  on 

•  2  f*br.  M,  14,  "Now  after  tbis  be  tbe  ea»t  tide  of  the  city ;  see  Rfrltger  in 
[Manaawh]  built  a  wall  without  tbe  city  Gesra  TbeMtir.  p.  1460.  b;  and  Lex.  art. 
•f  Dawid,  on  tbe   west  side  of  Gibnu.  in  ^Jtj  do.  1.  K 

^TaDey,  em  **•«»***  to*  *•         .  ^  VoL  I.  ^345-345.  [6<*-o  11] 

Seh  ****."     Here,  if  the  allusion  it  to  a        ,  c       .     ,  „ """ m     -  w L  „.  .-  * 

mJjtitom,  the  usil  moat  ha*e  Keen  in         '  ^x*~Jf J****  *  Mr  *j££  * 

the  ralWy ;  which  b  inoauosiraUe.     But  *•  lUbUotheca  t.acra,  1*4*  I*  **-** 

You  IIL— «• 
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about  four  and  a  half  feet  The  entrance  to  the  latter  was  more 
than  ten  feet  high  ;  and  just  within  this  was  an  open  space  or 
chamber  twenty  feet  high,  and  perhaps  as  long  and  broad.  It 
had  once  been  walled,  and  covered  with  an  arch  of  hewn  stone. 
Beyond  this,  the  passage  was  two  or  three  feet  wide,  and  about 
five  feet  high,  covered  with  stones  laid  transversely.  These  were 
without  order ;  and  were  evidently  from  the  ruins  of  some  other 
structure.  There  were  ordinary  hewn  stones ;  then  shafts  of 
polished  marble,  half  a  foot  in  diameter,  some  of  them  square 
and  fluted  ;  and  then  again  a  larger  granite  column. 

The  passage  terminated  at  a  well  or  basin ;  beyond  which 
was  seen  the  wall  of  rock.  But  the  space  above  the  water, 
which  nowhere  had  been  more  than  a  few  inches,  was  here  not 
enough  to  reach  and  explore  the  opposite  side.  One  would 
naturally  infer,  that  this  was  the  fountain  head  ;  but  there  was 
no  appearance  in  the  water  to  indicate  it  The  distance  back 
to  the  well  was  found  by  careful  measurement  with  a  rule  to  be 
eighty  feet. 

Such  is  the  sum  of  Mr  Wolcott's  report  He  was  alone, 
and  was  subjected  to  many  untoward  circumstances,  which  give 
to  his  undertaking  an  air  of  romantic  adventure.  It  was  like- 
wise the  rainy  season  ;  when  of  course  there  was  more  water  in 
the  passage  than  at  other  times. 

Four  years  later,  March  16th,  1846,  Tobler  in  like  manner, 
after  some  higgling  with  the  men  drawing  water,  was  permitted 
to  descend  by  the  bucket1  He  found  a  boy  already  below  with 
a  light,  in  order  to  bring  out  water  from  the  passage.  This  he 
did  by  lading  it  up  from  the  farthest  basin  into  the  channel  at 
the  bottom  of  the  passage  ;  along  which  it  then  flowed  to  the 
basin  of  the  well  The  water  now  stood  in  the  passage  not 
more  than  an  inch  deep.  The  direction  of  the  passage  from  the 
well  is  southeast  seventeen  paces ;  and  then  south  twenty-five 
paces.  The  basin  at  the  end  seemed  to  be  round,  some  six  feet 
m  diameter ;  but  the  bottom  could  not  be  seen,  nor  was  there 
any  bubbling  or  motion  of  the  water.  Near  this  basin  the  bottom 
of  the  passage  itself  was  about  three  feet  lower  than  further 
north.  The  basin  seemed  to  be  merely  roughly  cut  in  the  lime- 
stone rock.  The  quantity  of  water  was  said  to  vary  with  the 
rains  above  ;  so  that  after  a  long  and  heqvy  rain,  the  water  of 
*  itself  flows  out  into  the  well.  The  temperature  below  was 
warm,  and  the  air  pure. 

During  the  year  1853,  Dr  Barclay  also  succeeded  in  descend- 
ing into  the  well.  He  followed  the  stream  (as  he  calls  it)  nearly 
dne  south  for  105  feet ;  when  all  further  progress  was  cut  off  by 

1  See  the  fall  aooonnt  in  ToMart  DenkMitter  etc  p.  78  tq. 
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the  roof  of  the  paoage  suddenly  declining  and  coming  in  contact 
with  the  water.1 

Such  is  all  the  information,  that  we  are  likely  to  have  for 
many  yean  in  respect  to  this  well  The  main  point  settled 
teems  to  be,  that  the  farthest  basin  is  not  under  the  Haram,  and 
probably  had  no  connection  with  the  temple.  It  may  turn  out, 
aa  is  suggested  by  Dr  Barclay,  that  the  well  has  likewise  no 
connection  with  CKhon  or  with  any  other  reservoir ;  but  is  itself 
an  independent  natural  fountain,  which  has  been  enlarged  at  the 
bottom  from  time  to  time,  and  especially  in  seasons  of  drought, 
merely  to  increase  the  internal  area  from  which  the  water  slowly 
triokles.  In  this  way  the  horizontal  passage  mar  have  been  exca- 
vated along  a  fissure  in  the  rock,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  a  more 
abundant  source.  Something  of  the  same  kind  exists  in  con- 
nection with  the  well  of  Job.  Besides  ornamental  masonry  on 
the  sides  of  the  well,  an  Arabian  writer  relates,  that,  in  its  lower 
part,  there  is  in  like  manner  a  side  grotto  or  chamber,  from 
which  the  water  strictly  comes.8  I  heard  also  a  similar  report 
of  a  deep  well  in  the  house  occupied  by  the  French  consul  on 
Beaetha,  which  was  said  to  have  passages  at  the  bottom.  But 
it  was  then  too  late  to  make  further  inquiry. 

The  Aqueduct. — The  course  of  the  aqueduct  was  described 
in  my  former  work,  from  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  valley 
of  Hinnom  on  low  arches,  and  "  is  then  carried  along  and  around 
the  southwestern  part  of  Zion  above  the  valley,  till  it  comes 
out  again  high  up  along  the  eastern  slope,  and  enters  the  city/9 
Further  than  this  we  did  not  trace  it.a  In  1842,  Mr  Wolcott 
found  tliat  the  aqueduct  passes  under  the  city  wall  at  a  point 
further  east  than  that  marked  on  our  former  plan  ;  and  is  then 
carried  along  the  steep  eastern  declivity  of  Zion ;  {tartly  by  a 
passage  excavated  for  it  in  the  rock,  and  partly  as  supported  by 
a  wall  of  masonry  some  fifteeu  feet  high  against  the  fiicc  of  the 
rock.  The  northern  portion  of  the  excavated  paraage  Mr 
Wolcott  entered  and  penetrated  for  a  distance  of  140  feet ;  but 
was  then  stopped  by  some  modern  masonry,  under  which  the 
pipes  continue.  Thin  was  near  the  northeast  corner  of  Zion ; 
from  which  point  the  aqueduct  is  understood  to  be  carried  along 
the  causeway  to  the  Haram.4 

•  Ma  Lftrr  daa-d  Dec  6th,  l*Ml  along  the  Mat  hotter  «f  Zi<m  In  the  ranae- 
1  Mrjr  ed-IHn  in  Kudp  ore  Or.  IL  p.     war ;  and  than  *Mi :  '•  Ht  lumthrr  branch 

1JU      Sea  in  VoL  I.  p.  8SS.  (  i.  4(J2.  ]  the  wafer  waa  fad  ah**  tlir  north  bonier  of 

•  Soe  Vol  L  pp.  266,  547.  [  L  890,  Zi-m  toward*  the  ant,  to  th»  palar*  of 
e>l 4.  i  llrrod,  or  «j*rial'j  to  Uw  ti«w*r  llif  fiicua ;" 

•  .W  the  foil  traont  by  Mr  Wolrutt,  pp.  112,  IW.  Now  the  a^mslort,  *r*n 
BiUftutb.  Sa*\  1*43,  p.  SI  af  Lump.  To-  whrr*  U  mates  the  w*\\rx  *4  Hinnoin.  U 
birr,  1"firr  I.  p  474. — An  instance  of  not  leas  than  nxty  feet  \nwrr  than  Hrp- 
KraaY*  out  anfmiimt  iaancwary  oernrt  pi<*uf ;  too  abort,  Vol  I.  p.  273  to.  [L 
la   r*(rt**rr  to  this  aqatdort.      la  two  4US.J 

pSaraa,  ha  draenbes  it  rightly  aa  carried 
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In  some  connection  with  this  aqueduct,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  fed  from  it,  is  a  large  subterranean  reservoir  adjacent  to  the 
outside  of  the  western  wall  of  the  Haram,  under  and  just  north 
of  the  house  of  the  K&dy.  Tobler  is  the  firet  to  give  an  account 
of  it.1  The  entrance  is  through  a  vault  or  passage  from  the 
court  or  garden  between  the  waning  place  and  that  house.  The 
tank  is  84  feet  long  by  42  broaH,  with  a  vaulted  roof  some  24 
feet  high.  Its  eastern  side  is  formed  by  the  wall  of  the  Haram. 
At  each  end,  south  and  north,  is  a  doorway  about  six  feet  above 
the  bottom ;  that  on  the  north  being  now  walled  up.  A  little 
water  was  percolating  through  the  western  walL  There  is  a 
square  opening  above,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  water.  Aft 
the  time  there  was  almost  no  water.  Adjacent  to  this  tank,  on 
the  west,  are  other  smaller  subterranean  vaults  ;  the  entrances 
of  which  are  reported  as  exhibiting  pointed  arches. 

This  reservoir  has  also  been  visited  by  Dr  Barclay.*  He- 
found  in  it  no  water,  but  not  a  little  mud.  The  Haram  wall 
in  this  part  is  composed  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  similar  to  those 
at  the  ^tiling  place.  He  did  not  notice  the  aqueduct ;  although 
it  evidently  passes  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tank.  The 
footsteps  of  persons  walking  overhead  were  distinctly  heard. 

According  to  his  measurements,  Dr  Barclay  found  the  tank 
to  be  under  the  northern  portion  of  the  Kftdy^s  house,  and  also 
under  the  causeway,  and  extending  as  far  as  to  the  minaret  a 
few  yards  north  of  the  Haram  gate.  Tobler  regards  the  smaller 
vaults  on  the  west  as  substructions  or  supports  lor  the  causeway. 
Should  this  turn  out  to  be  so ;  and  especially  if  they  exhibit 
pointed  arches ;  it  would  seem  to  bring  down  the  causeway,  as 
also  this  part  of  the  aqueduct,  to  the  times  of  the  Saracens.9 

Upper  Fountain. — This  has  been  commonly  known  as  the 
fountain  of  the  Virgin.  Of  its  irregular  and  intermitting  flow 
we  formerly  were  witnesses ;  and  we  also  passed  through  the 
subterranean  channel  by  which  its  waters  are  conducted  to 
Siloam.     All  this  is  fully  described  in  a  former  volume.4 

The  inquiry  was  there  started,1  Whether  perhaps  this  irregular 
flow  is  to  be  explained  by  some  connection  with  waters  from  the 
temple  or  Haram  above,  the  taste  of  which  was  found  to  be  the 
same  ?  On  this  point  nothing  new  has  since  come  to  light ; 
except  that  the  exploration  of  the  well  west  of  the  Haram  has 

1  Tobler,  Denkbl  p.  41  tq.    Schwan    hear,  the  elevated  street  U  a  mere  bank  of 
speaks  of  this  tank  as  discovered  by  the    earth,  with  the  exception  of  the  space  oo- 


Musiims  in  1&*5  *  P-  209.  copied  bj  this  tank;   the  sewer 

*  Ms.  Letter,  Dec  6th,  1853.  transversely  beneath  it  north  and'soothl 

*  See  above,  pp.  227,  228. — I  add  here  and  a  small  sewer,  probably  once  a  water- 
an  extract  from  the  letter  of  Dr  Barclay  conduit,  perforating  it  longitudinally  from 
referred  to  above :  "  Has  this  any  decisive  the  west 
bearing  upon  the  causeway  question? 
From  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  see  or 


4  Vol  L  pp.  887-348.  [L  4S8-606.1 
•  Ibid.  p.  &2.  [L  507.] 
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■town,  that  at  leant  those  waters  apparently  hare  no  outflow 
either  towards  the  Haram  or  the  valley.  The  likeness  of  taste. 
therefore,  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  like  soil  and 
rock  through  which  the  waters  of  both  fountains  percolate. 

Whether  any  communication  whatever  exists  with  the 
Haram  above,  is  a  matter  yet  to  be  determined.  The  present 
popular  report  of  such  a  connection,  like  that  respecting  running 
water  at  the  Damascus  gate,  is  too  indefinite  and  legendary  to 
be  of  any  weight  Tet  the  writers  of  the  Talmud  hare  re- 
corded the  tradition  of  their  day,  that  the  blood  from  the  great 
ahar  was  drained  off  by  a  subterranean  channel  into  the  val- 
ley of  the  Kidron ;  where  it  was  sold  to  the  gardeners  for 


In  respect  to  the  suggestion  formerly  made  by  me,  as  to  the 
possible  identity  of  this  intermitting  fountain  with  the  pool  of  Be- 
theada,  I  may  now  venture  a  somewhat  more  definite  statement.1 
The  irregular  flow  certainly  corresponds  perfectly  well  with  the 
"troubling"  of  the  water.  When  it  is  said,  that  uan  angel 
went  down  at  a  certain  season  into  the  pool  and  troubled  the 
water/*  probably  there  is  no  one  who  would  hold,  that  on  every 
such  occasion  there  was  the  visible  form  and  appearance  of  an 
angel  This  mysterious  motion  of  the  waters,  of  which  none 
oould  comprehend  the  cause,  the  peonle  ascribed  to  the  direct 
supernatural  agency  of  an  angel ;  and  this  in  accordance  with 
the  general  principle,  that  God  administers  the  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse through  the  agency  of  the  angels,  his  messengers.'  Again, 
when  it  is  said,  that  "  whosoever  then  first  after  the  troubling  of 
the  water  stepped  in,  was  made  whole  of  whatsoever  disease  he 
bad,"  it  is  evident  that  the  healing  power  was  held  to  lie,  not  in 
the  water  itself,  but  in  the  circumstance  of  first  stepping  in. 
This  of  course  is  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  all  medical  waters ; 
as  is  also  the  other  circumstance,  that  the  power  extended  to  the 
healing  of  all  kinds  of  diseases.  In  these  particulars  we  have 
the  unerring  marks  of  a  current  popular  belief;  which  the 
Evangelist  has  chosen  to  make  the  basis  of  his  representation. 
The  same  was  sometimes  done  by  an  authority  higher  than 
John.' 

Canals  oa  Rxwaas,  etc. —Of  the  channel  for  water  on  Zion, 


1  Janja.  JbL  ftS.  J;  m  Ughtfoot  Hor.  mnd  Into  tha  canal,  tte."    Coma  Holy 

IbkOAU^SOni  L«»d.--Ia  tlM  Cltr  IL  a.  S4*. 

tract  IfiMath.  S.  >.  S,  it  U  ah»  related,  '  J<jia  S,  2-7.    Set  in  Vol  L  p.  MX 

tftatf  ~  at  th*  ******  cornar  of  tht  alter  [L  507.] 

van*  two  oMia**  *■■■**  «•*•  tha  '  (fenp  Hth.  1,  7.  U 

Uaaa1  in  caUattai  into  tha  canal,  and  m  •  Sra  i mm  UP  i  oar  UriTi  parahla  of 

aarrW  off  fin*>  tha  Kalroa  f  aad  farther,  tha  Rich  Man  and  Laa»raS  **»*«*  an 

nVat  -  hi  tha  Soar  at  tha  aunt  *mmr  ni  the  J«wiih  pupalar  hrliaf  a*  t-«  IUJ*a  and 

a  alnra  a  cwhtt  aaaara,  eoraiW  by  a  mar-  tha  ttafta  of  tha  <fcad ;  Lata  !#n    IS  to. 

hb  akh  with  a  nag,  vhara  ana  ooaid  an-  ansa.  Laka  SS*  SS  a* 
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and  the  sewer  along  the  bazar,  as  also  those  reported  to  exist  in 
connection  with  the  causeway,  I  have  already  spoken. l  It  remains 
only  to  add  a  few  words  respecting  two  other  subterranean 
passages. 

One  is  outside  of  the  Bftb  el-Mugh&ribeh  or  Dung  gate,  near 
the  bed  of  the  Tyropoeon.  This  I  have  formerly  mentioned.' 
A  low  arch  here  forms  the  present  outlet  of  a  large  sewer  from 
the  city.  This  was  pointed  out  to  us  in  1838,  as  the  sewer  by 
which  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Fell&hln,  in  their  siege  of 
Jerusalem  in  1834,  passed  in  and  got  possession  of  the  city.9 
Dr  Barclay  inform^  me,  that  he  recently  attempted  to  explore 
this  deep  channel,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  communication 
between  it  and  the  causeway  or  the  sewers  above ;  but  having 
approached  within  twenty  or  thirty  yards  of  the  causeway,  the 
passage  became  so  low  and  choked  with  mud,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  return.4  Tobler  also  appears  to  have  had  no  better 
success.1 

The  mouth  of  another  subterranean  passage  is  seen  on  the  de- 
clivity above  the  upper  fountain,  a  little  southwestwards  from  the 
same.  This  canal  is  mentioned  by  Schultz ;  but  appears  to  have 
been  first  explored  and  described  by  Tobler.9  According  to  him, 
so  far  as  he  could  follow  it,  the  passage  runs  up  first  N.  20°  W. 
for  480  feet ;  and  then  west,  142  feet  The  greater  part  is 
walled  with  small  stones  laid  in  mortar;  and  the  bottom  is  flagged 
with  square  stones.  For  113  feet,  the  canal  is  cut  through  the 
limestone  rock.  The  width  is  about  2\  feet ;  the  height  varia- 
ble, sometimes  low  and  sometimes  rising  to  eight  feet  The 
whole  is  now  entirely  dry,  and  the  air  pure. 

The  same  canal  was  again  explored  in  1853  by  Dr  Barclay. 
Taking  with  them  lights,  tape-line,  and  compass,  they  penetrated 
more  than  six  hundred  feet ;  when  it  became  too  much  choked 
to  proceed  further.  On  plotting  their  measurements  upon  the 
map,  Dr  Barclay  found  that  the  passage  had  taken  them  to  the 
path  within  a  few  yards  of  the  B&b  el-Mugh&ribeh  or  Dung 
gate  ;  where  they  distinctly  heard  the  peculiar  tread  of  donkeys 
overhead.    From  this  point  it  runs  farther  due  west 

This  excavation  is  held  to  have  been  a  sewer ;  and  if  so,  it 
was  not  improbably  a  branch  of  that  coming  down  from  the  city 
near  the  same  gate,  as  above  described.  There  is  nothing  to 
identify  it  with  the  "canal"  mentioned  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 

1  For  the  channel  on  Zion,  aee  above,  pp.  pogr.  L  p.  02.    Sennits  refers  their  en- 

248,  244.    For  the  sewer  nnder  the  bazar,  trance  to  the  other  passage  mentioned  be* 

see  p.  166  ;  and  for  those  said  to  be  under  low. 

the  causeway,  see  pp.  187,  190.  4  Ms.  Letter  of  Dee.  6th,  1858. 

»  VoLL  p.  286.fi.  890.]  •  Topogr.  L  p.  90  sq. 

•  So  we  were  distinctly  informed  by  '  Schultz  p.  4L    Tobler  Topogr.  L  p. 

those  who  knew;  and  so  too  Tobler,  To-  98  sq. 
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near  which  the  sacrifices  were  slaughtered  in  ancient  times,  and 
where  all  Jews  inscribed  their  names  on  an  adjacent  wall1 
This  latter  was  obviously  within  the  temple  enclosure ;  which  in 
Benjamin's  day  was  in  possession  of  the  Christians,  and  to 
which  the  Jews  then  had  access.* 

VUL  8XPULCHEXSL 

I  have  here  only  to  present  a  few  additional  remarks  upon 
the  Tomb  of  Helena  and  the  Tombs  of  the  Prophets,  so  called  ; 
both  of  which  are  treated  of  in  my  former  work.9 

Tom  or  Hblbha.  This  remarkable  excavation,  commonly 
known  to  travellers  as  the  tombs  of  the  Kings,  we  examined  in 
1888,  as  Irby  and  Mangles  had  done  before  us,  to  ascertain 
whether  there  might  not  exist  an  entrance  at  the  north  end  of 
the  portico,  similar  to  that  now  open  *t  the  southern  end.  We 
however  found  nothing.4  The  attempt  was  renewed  by  Messrs 
Woloott  and  Tipping  in  1842.  Yfisuf,  who  had  been  with  us. 
was  employed,  and  two  other  men.  They  reached  the  block  of 
atone  described  by  Irby  and  Mangles ;  it  was  three  or  four  feot 
square,  and  seemed  to  have  been  broken  away  from  the  front  of 
the  portico.  They  removed  it,  but  found  no  opening  beneath  ; 
and  laid  bare  the  rock  for  several  feet,  without  discovering  any 
trace  of  a  passage.  None  probably  ever  existed.  Indeed  the 
rock  on  that  side  is  lees  firm  and  compact,  and  less  suited  for 
excavation.1 

In  a  former  volume  I  have  likewise  brought  forward  the  evi- 
dence, which  goes  to  show,  that  this  sepulchre  was  that  of 
Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene  ;  as  suggested  by  Pococke.  This  is 
mentioned  as  on  the  north  of  Jerusalem  by  Jose^hus  and 
Jerome  ;  and  also  generally  by  Eusebius  and  Pausamas.  The 
evidence  may  be  reduced  to  three  heads  : 

First.  According  to  Josephus,  the  sepulchre  was  constructed 
with  three  pyramids  at  the  distance  of  three  stadia  frum  the 
city,  overagainst  a  gate  of  the  third  wall ;  which  wall  is  also 
said  to  have  passed  overagainst  the  sepulchre.'  These  pyramids 
EuseMus  calls  *td&  or  eippi;  and  speaks  of  them  as  extant 
and  famous  in  his  day.9 

Second.  Jerome,  in  describing  the  journey  of  Paula  from 


Boaj.  of  Tad.  by  AoW,  I.  p.  St.  1,    tho  wo*  tho  paaago  tim  Jaa  wait;* 
"  p  71,  Trap*  Lrttor  of  Doe.  Sdi,  1SSS. 

~       "  S6S  a*  SSI.  I L  SSS  •*, 


•  TV  Minor  of  fito  Holy  Cft?  baa  ao        •  VoL  L  pp.  Si 
aaabt.  obal  dw  caaal  abava  oWfboil.  U    6SS.1 
"iUMkiatiiiarftlM<ftr»iaaftl»|cmt        «  Soo  Tot  I.  p.  I 


^sso.  TLsss.] 

•Iter;*  lLp.4ft&    Dr  Baiclaj  mark* i  •  S*o  Woloott  ia  BibbW  Sm,  1S4% 

•la  tbU  oappnohioa  ao  b  aadraly  mi*-  p.  Siiq. 

farattbatorariaaaafowpoivfrri  *  Aott  SO  4.  a  B.  J. «.  1  S.    feft.4.1 

,  waieb  va*  abaaa>  laa  far  oat  af  '  H.  &  1.  IS,  rr*>o.  f 
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Lydda  to  Jerusalem,  sayB  she  ascended  by  Beth-horan  and 
Gibeon,  passed  near  Ramah,  and  stopped  a  little  at  Gibeah  ;  she 
then  entered  Jerusalem,  leaving  the  mausoleum  of  Helena  on 
the  left  hand.1  Since  the  appearance  of  my  former  work,  the 
site  of  Gibeah  of  Saul  has  bwn  definitely  identified  with  the 
Tuleil  el-Fill,  which  rises  some  distance  south  of  Ramah,  and 
close  on  the  east  of  the  great  northern  road.  This  road  is  at 
present  unquestionably  the  same  that  it  ever  was  ;  and  Paula 
proceeding  from  Gibeah  to  Jerusalem  would  have,  as  now,  this 
sepulchre  on  her  left.1 

Third.  The  testimony  of  Pausanias  establishes  the  remarka- 
ble character  of  the  sepulchre  of  Helena ;  which  he  names, 
along  with  that  of  king  Mausolus  in  Caria,  as  being  particularly 
worthy  of  admiration.9  He  makes  allusion,  exaggerated  and 
legendary  indeed,  to  the  singular  doors  ;  and  these,  as  also  the 
splendid  marble  sarcophagi,  are  found  in  no  other  sepulchre 
around  Jerusalem.  All  the  circumstances  of  elaborateness  and 
splendour,  which  mark  this  sepulchre,  and  this  alone,  made  it 
famous  in  the  days  of  Pausanias  and  Eusebius ;  and  still  distin* 
guish  it  above  all  others. 

All  these  points  of  evidence,  taken  together,  seem  to  me  to 
prove,  beyond  all  reasonable  question,  the  identity  of  this  sepul- 
chre with  that  of  Helena.  The  three  pyramids  were  probably 
slender  cippi  of  a  pyramidal  form,  erected  on  the  level  ground 
above  the  portal,  not  unlike  to  those  surmounting  one  of  the 
rock-hewn  tombs  at  Petra.4 

In  view  of  the  preceding  considerations,  the  attempt  of 
Schultz  and  De  Saulcy  to  transfer  the  tomb  of  Helena  to  a  sep- 
ulchre far  in  the  northwest  of  the  city,  and  north  of  the  Birket 
Mamilla,  can  only  be  regarded  as  against  all  the  evidence.*  Es- 
pecially so,  since  the  latter  writer  admits  of  his  own  accord,  that 
the  tomb  proposed  "  is  of  such  coarse  workmanship,  as  to  pre- 
sent a  striking  contrast  with  the  magnificent  carvings  of  the 
tombs  of  the  Kings.'10 

1  Hleron.  Epitaph.  Pauls:  "In  Gabaa  om;    Wflsoo  Lands  of  the  Bible,  I  p. 

nrbe  usque  ad  loliim  dirota  paululnm  sob-  439.    But  thees  vetj  pyramids  an  oaBsd 

•ritit . .  Ad  lsBTam  mausoleo  Helena)  de-  by  Etuebius  er^te,  and  ooold  not  tbere- 

reUoto,  .  .  .  ingrcssa  est  Jerntorymam  fore  hate  been  large.    The  whole  work  If 


urbem."    Opp.  T.  IV.  ii.  p.  678,  ed.  Mar-    called  by  Pansanias  **>•*,  and  by  Jerome 
tfanay.  a  mavmnm ;  neither  of  which  terms  is 


■  M.  De  Saolcy  asserts,  that  Paula  came  well  applicable  to  three  separate  cippi  or 

44  from  the  direction  of  Jafla."  Up.  19ft.  even  three  pyramids.    Indeed  the  very  ex- 

'  Paosan.  Gnee.  Desor.  8.  16  fin.  pression  of  Joeephus  implies  die  seme 

129,  comp.  p.  136  sd.  thing.    Wetsan  hardrr  suppose  that  the 

510.1— It  is  objected,  bones  of  Helena  would  literally  be  dapo* 

Joeephus  the  bones  of  sited  in  three  pyramids;  but  rather  in  a 

buried  in  the  pmmidi  sepulchre  constructed  with  three  eippL 

po/tW)  which  she  had  ^  Sebum  p.  65.    De  Senior  II  p.  lift 

4.  8.    Hence  it  is  in-  •  M.  De  Saolcy  has  a  long  and  alabo- 


pression  of  Josephot  implies 

4  See  Vol  IL  p.  129,  comp.  p.  196  sd.  thing.    Wetsan  hanSr  snppose  that  the 

[  ii.  515,  comp.  p.  510.1— It  is  objected,  bones  of  Helena  would  literally  be  dapo* 

that  according  to  Joeephus  the  bones  of  sited  in  three  pyramids;  but  rather  in  a 

Helena  wore  to  be  buried  in  the  i '  3~  1J ' — *-*  — ***-  "v *-* 

(dttycu  h  rms  wupa/tW)  whicl 

erected;  Antt  20.  4.  8.    Hence  it  is  in-        •  M.  De  Sanky  has  a  long 

ferrod,  that  her  tomb  was  not  an  excavated  rate  argument,  covering  mora  than  fifty 
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Tombs  of  the  Pbophrb. — These  are  near  the  top  of  the 
mount  of  Olifes,  not  far  south-southwest  of  the  village.  They 
are  mentioned  in  my  former  work ;  but  we  did  not  ourselres 
then  ririt  them ;  nor  had  they  at  that  time  been  described  by 
others.1  This  dejciency  has  since  been  abundantly  supplied ; 
and  I  give  here  a  plan  aud  brief  description.8 


The  entrance  is  through  a  hole  in  the  rock,  with  a  blind 
stair,  which  leads  down  into  a  circular  apartment  about  ten 
feet  high,  and  twenty-one  feet  in  diameter.  This  is  excavated 
in  the  rock.  From  this  chamber,  two  parallel  galleries,  ten 
feet  high  and  fire  wide,  are  carried  southwards  through  the 
rock  for  about  sixty  feet  A  thinl  gallery,  on  the  left,  di- 
verges southeast,  and  extends  for  about  forty  feet      These 


aajmt  (It  pp.  1SS-215),  by  wbicb  bo  at- 
tomma  to  prow  that  the  tombs  of  tbo 
Kiami,  •ocaBod,  aro  we  vcritabloafpaJchre* 
of  Partd  —a  hb  romiwri.    Sommralae 

mm^mdoaijthatho  04*B»By  •*•%»•  WO 

aoootal  AmAwi  and  akheo  to  tho  bedim 
of  lb*  iadbidaal  hiaea;  ih>  a.  1S8  a* 
TV*  immI  will  pruhabhr  eonriao*  do 
mm*  arte  bee  rejmrd  to  aaal  peemm  of 

s«ipmi  niY^ia  nvVsZicw. 

St  17.  SS.SS.  Ac*  1>  »;  i  abo, 
Toi  L  p,  SSI  if  [I  M6ji  With  them 

emmet  eooiammeo;  evoa  amm  hi  Do 
r*e  earn  ebowiag.-— The  ejmmeaft  b 
maOorto  tkotV  eieabl*  £.  D. 

Tss.OL-a 


Clarke  otreeeded  blmmlf,  that  tbo  mroo- 
phajfej  brought  home  by  him  hod  boon  tbo 
veritoblo  reeting-plere  of  Alexander  tbo 
Groat ;  ere  hb  Tomb  of  Abxaader,  4m. 
Comb.  1806. 

1  VoLi  p.  8*4.  [LM9.] 

*  The  ooeoont  In  tbo  toxt  U  draws 
chiefly  from  Wokott,  BibUothere  Sana, 
1*45,  p.  SS;  and  from  Toblrr,  SOoab  a. 
Oclbrrgj  a.  250  aj.  The  plea  U  that  of 
""  " "   '.—Them  f 


Tohler.- 


}  tomb*  aro  abo  described 


by  Lord  Naaent,  U.  p  73  a* ;  by  SfheHe 


p.  41;  by 
tbo  Holy 

S-fcyJt 

XY1 


;  by  Kram  p.  SOI ;  by  tbo  aetaor  of 
tojy  Qty,  fi.  p.  447;  ted  by  Do 
rt  EL*  115  a*  Camp.  JUttor  Mb 
Lf.478L 
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three  passages  are  connected  by  two  cross  galleries  in  concentric 
curves ;  one  at  their  extreme  end,  the  other  in  the  middle. 
Bunniug  between  these  latter  is  a  fourth  shorter  gallery  ;  lying 
on  the  east  of  the  middle  one  of  the  first  three.  Niches  for 
dead  bodies,  thirty-two  in  number,  are  seen  along  the  farther  side 
of  the  outer  curved  gallery,  on  a  level  with  the  floor.  Two 
small  chambers,  each  having  two  or  three  niches,  open  into  the 
same  passage,  opposite  the  ends  of  the  two  westernmost  galleries. 
The  western  end  of  the  middle  curved  passage  is  carried  round 
in  a  semicircle  beyond  the  western  gallery ;  and  here  are  also 
several  niches.  The  straight  passages,  and  also  the  middle 
curved  gallery,  have  no  recej  tacles  for  bodies.  From  the  eastern 
part  of  the  same  curved  gallery,  an  irregular  passage  ib  carried 
eastward  for  more  than  a  hundred  feet ;  where  it  terminates  in  a 
clayey  friable  soil.  This  was  probably  the  reason  why  it  was 
not  continued.  Along  this  last  passage,  there  are  two  or  three 
quite  small  chambers,  and  a  few  niches.  The  air  is  everywhere 
pure. 

These  singular  sepulchral  galleries,  so  different  in  their  plan 
and  character  from  all  other  sepulchres  around  the  Holy  City, 
are  as  yet  an  enigma  to  travellers  and  antiquarians.  All  that 
can  be  definitely  affirmed  is,  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  "  tombs  of  the  prophets"  mentioned  by  the  Evangelists.1 

IX.   THE  HOLY   SEPULCHRE. 

Having  thus  completed  what  I  have  to  say  respecting  the 
topography  and  antiquities  of  the  Holy  City  in  the  times  of  the 
New  Testament  and  of  Josephus,  I  turn  for  a  few  moments  to 
another  monument  of  later  celebrity ;  first  known  indeed  to 
history  in  the  fourth  century  ;  but  ever  since  that  time  overshad- 
owing in  importance  all  other  monuments,  in  the  estimation  of 
much  of  the  Christian  world.     I  mean  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that  since  the  publication  of  the  Bib- 
lical Researches  in  1841,  this  topic  has  been  discussed  with  great 
fulness  ;  and,  in  some  parts,  under  a  new  aspect.     My  purpose 

1  Matt.  23,  29.  Luke  11,  47.— Schults  see  Smith's  Did  of  Antt  ui  Fwwt,  p. 

connect*  this  excavation  with  u  the  rock  561.     But  there  was  nothing  of  that  kind 

PeriMtereon "  mentioned  by  Josephus  (B.  here ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  die  Greek 

J.  5.  12.  2) ;  to  which  ran  the  wall  of  word  was  ever  thus  applied.   The  language 

Titus  along  the  mount  of  Olives.    He  sup-  of  Josephus,  too,  implies  a  prominent  rock, 

poses  vfjMOTf pc^r  to  be  here  put  for  olvm-  Further,  if  the  Romans  brought  their  wall 

barium,  in  the  signification  of  a  sepulchre  thus  near  to  the  top  of  the  mount,  they 

with  many  niches;  p.  72.    So  Kraflt  p.  voluntarily  subjected  themselves  to  the  tou 

208.     De  Sauloy,  IL  p.  221.    The  word  and  trouble  of  lengthening  it  by  at  least 

columbarium  (dovecote)  was  indeed  in  a  half  a  mile,  without  necessity  or  motive; 

late  age  applied  to  a  sepulchre  filled  up  and  all  this  in  a  work  accomplished  by  the 

with  niches  to  receive  the  funeral  urns;  army  in  three  days. 
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here  is  amply  to  ascertain,  in  brief,  what  progress  mar  hare  been 
made  towards  a  final  determination  of  the  question,  whether  the 
present  site  is  the  true  one. 

The  evidence  on  which  the  whole  question  turns,  is  of  two 
kinds,  topographical  and  historical  The  particulars  of  this  evi- 
dence, so  far  as  then  known,  were  given  in  my  former  work  ;  and 
the  result  which  seemed  to  me  to  follow,  was  against  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  present  site.1 

L  In  respect  to  the  topographical  evidence,  we  have  already 
seen,  that  the  discovery  of  die  ancient  chambers  at  the  Damas- 
cus gate,  and  the  general  recognition  of  them  as  belonging  to  an 
anckot  gate  of  the  second  wall  on  that  spot,  has  wrought  a 
change  in  the  mode  of  treating  of  the  second  wall,  among  the 
advocates  for  the  authenticity  of  the  sepulchre.1  The  couree  of 
that  wall  is  now  laid  down  by  them  along  the  street  of  the 
basar  to  the  Damascus  gate  ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  gate 
Oennath  is  held  to  have  been  opposite  to  that  street  on  the 
northern  brow  of  Zion.  Both  of  these  new  positions,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show,  are  untenable.'  I  have  also  brought 
forward  facts  and  evidence,  stronger  than  before,  which  demon- 
strate, that  the  second  wall  must  have  run  considerably  on  the 
west  of  the  sepulchre  ;  and  which  show  also,  that  its  probable 
course  was  near  the  street  leading  northwards  from  the  castle  to 
the  Latin  convent.4 

80  far,  then,  as  the  topographical  evidence  is  concerned,  it  sp- 
pears  to  be  incom]>atible  with  the  idea  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
present  site  of  the  sepulchre.  Hence  have  arisen,  apparently, 
the  efforts  made  to  transfer  the  Tyropceon  and  Akra  to  another 
part  of  the  city  ;  in  order  to  get  rid  both  of  the  ancient  reservoir 
now  known  as  the  pool  of  Hezekiah,  and  also  of  the  waters  of 
Gibon  on  the  west.  Hence  too  the  theory  of  sources,  which  do 
not  exist,  on  the  northern  quarter  of  the  city. 

II.  In  respect  to  the  historical  testimony,  there  has  likewise 
been  some  change  in  the  manner  of  bringing  it  forward.  I  an  toad 
of  the  plausible  A  priori  statement  of  Chateaubriand,  we  have 
had  from  one  writer  "  an  antecedent  probability  ; "  and  from 
another  the  "  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  a  right  conclu- 
sion. "•  But  the  actual  historic  facts  remain  for  the  most  part 
unmodified 

The  precise  and  main  point  of  inquiry  in  relation  to  this 
topic  is :  Did  there  exist,  in  the  time  of  Constantino,  any  Mich 
historical  evidence  or  tradition  resisting  the  place  of  our  Lord's 

'SnViIL^  40S-41S    [U.  S4-S0.]  '  5W  mhow%  ppi  199  «q.  21*  «]. 

TW  rm*W  U  ivlrnvl  to  that  4a««ioa ;  •  Sra  aban,  pp.  t\*-TW. 

m  it  1m*  a!  tfe«l«*Uof  tittfartlMr  marks  *  Newman,  Kmt<«  MirarliA  pp.  IIS 

to  to  tost.  «.  1&S  hi.     Ifalj  City  U.  p.  74. 

•  «_  *w— s  b.  sia 
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eepulclire,  as  to  lead  to  the  selection  of  the  present  site  as  the 
true  one  ?  Here  Eusebius  is  the  first  and  chief  witness.  No 
earlier  father  or  writer  makes  even  the  slightest  allusion  to  the 
sepulchre  as  then  existing ;  nor  to  any  tradition  respecting  it. 
Nor  does  any  later  writer  speak  of  the  circumstances  attending 
the  discovery  of  the  site,  until  seventy  years  after  the  event. 
The  Bourdeaux  pilgrim  in  A.  D.  333,  and  Cyril,  a  deacon  under 
Mocarius,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  are 
utterly  silent.  Eusebius,  therefore,  the  cotemporaiy  and  an 
actor  in  these  transactions,  the  friend  and  agent  of  the  emperor 
Constantino  in  Palestine,  is  the  sole  writer  who  bears  testimony 
to  the  historical  facts  as  an  eyewitness. 

This  father,  writing  ten  years  or  more  before  the  alleged  dis- 
covery of  the  sepulchre,  speaks  of  crowds  of  pilgrims,  who 
flocked  to  Jerusalem  to  pay  their  devotions  on  the  mount  of 
Olives,  where  our  Saviour  taught  his  disciples  and  then  ascended 
into  Heaven. l  He  speaks  also  of  the  place  of  our  Lord's  nativity 
at  Bethlehem  ;  which  indeed  was  marked  by  a  still  earlier  tra- 
dition.* Now  had  there  been,  in  like  manner,  a  definite  tradition 
as  to  our  Lord's  sepulchre,  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  how  these 
crowds  of  pilgrims,  who  were  eager  to  seek  out  even  the  most 
trivial  scriptural  localities,  should  have  neglected  to  ascertain 
and  visit  the  sacred  spot ;  and  also,  how  Eusebius  should  have 
omitted  to  allude  to  the  fact,  when  speaking  of  the  two  other 
collateral  traditions.9 

Indeed,  the  language  of  Eusebius  would  seem  rather  to  imply 
the  non-existence  of  any  such  tradition.  He  relates,4  that  after 
the  council  of  Nicea  (A.  D.  325),  the  emperor  Constantino 
became  desirous  of  "  performing  a  glorious  work  in  Palestine,  by 
adorning  and  rendering  sacred  the  place  of  our  Lord's  resurrec- 
tion/' This  was  undertaken  by  him,  not  without  a  divine 
admonition,  but  as  moved  thereto  in  spirit  by  the  Saviour  him* 
self.*  "For  hitherto  impious  men,  or  rather  the  whole  race  of 
demons  through  their  instrumentality,  had  made  every  effort  to 
deliver  over  that  illustrious  monument  to  darkness  and  oblivion." 
Such  language,  certainly,  would  hardly  be  appropriate,  in  speak- 
ing of  a  spot  definitely  known  and  marked  by  long  tradition. 

1  Euseb.  Demonstr.  Ev.  6.  18.  p.  288.  "the  idol-fane  [over  the  sepulchre]  as  yet 

Colon.  1688 :  reV  tfc  Xpurbv  vwwiarwtcS-  excited  the  horror,  and  forbade  the  de*o- 

rwv  kwbrww  Tarraxfo**  ifl9  ^wn^xfnnmv  turns  of  the  earry  Christians ;  *  Holy  City 

. . .  [?i*  «a]  rrjs  M  rb  toot  rmv  'EA«i»r  II.  p.  440,  oomp.  p.  73.     This  statement 

*pQvtcwii<r**s . . .  fj&a  [rov  ASyov]  roTs  attunes,  that  they  and  Eusebra*  knew  the 

JavroO  fuArtrtus  M  ri$s  oWpapf (at  rod  rmv  spot    If  so,  what  motive  existed  for  hk 

'EAoiaV  6pov$  rh  rep)  rys  <rvrr«Ac(o*  pv  and  their  silence  ?    Why  not  speak  of  the 

vrfipta  irapoSffSAMceVos,  imv&fr  rt  tV  its  "  horror  "  thus  excited  ? 

obpavobs  aVoftor  wncoirifUrov.     Comp.  in  *  Euseb.  Vit  Const  8.  25,  26. 

VoL  L  p.  416.  pi.  77.1  *  Ou«  ftdccl  roW  Iw  5iW«  0aA*, 

•  See  VoL  L  p.  416.  [il  7a]  &XA*  W  ainov  rod  San^pot  ojwrsj^eU 

*  It  does  not  help  the  matter  to  say,  that  rf  mtfiaru    lb.  8.  26. 
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Indeed,  Eusebius  expressly  affirms,  that  the  discovery  of  the 
sepulchre  was  "  beyond  all  nope." l  In  like  manner  the  emperor 
himself,  in  his  letter  to  Macarius  preserved  by  Eusebius,  regards 
the  discovery  of  "  the  monument  of  the  Saviour's  most  sacred 
passion,  which  for  so  long  a  time  had  been  hidden  under  ground," 
as  "  a  miracle  beyond  the  capacity  of  man  sufficiently  to  cele- 
brate, or  men  to  comprehend."*  The  mere  removal  of  obstruc- 
tions from  a  well  known  spot,  could  hardly  have  been  described 
as  a  miracle  so  stupendous.  Indeed,  as  I  have  elsewhere  re- 
marked, the  whole  tenor  of  the  language  both  of  Eusebhis  and 
Constantino  shows,  that  the  discovery  of  the  sepulchre  was  held 
to  be  the  result,  not  of  a  previous  knowledge  derived  from 
tradition,  but  of  a  supernatural  intimation.9 

Great  stress  continues  to  be  laid  upon  the  circumstance  first 
reported  by  Eusebius,  that  the  same  "  impious  men/'  after  cover- 
ing over  the  sepulchre  with  earth,  had  built  upon  it  "  a  dark 
retreat  or  cavern  for  the  lascivious  demon  Venus," 4  Nothing  is 
here  intimated  as  to  the  time  of  its  construction.  Jerome,  some 
seventy  years  after  the  discovery,  places  a  marble  statue  of  Venus 
on  the  "  rock  of  the  cross  "  or  Golgotha,  and  an  image  of  Jupiter 
on  the  place  of  the  resurrection  ;  and  affirms  that  thev  had  been 
upon  the  spot  from  the  time  of  Adrian.*  There  is  here  a  dis- 
crepancy between  this  account  and  that  of  Eusebius  ;  and  the 
Latin  father  must  be  in  the  wrong ;  for  Eusebius  was  an  eye- 
witness, and  Jerome  not.  The  historians  of  the  next  century, 
too,  adopt  the  account  of  Eusebius,  and  say  nothing  of  Adrian 
in  this  connection.'  What  then  is  the  amount  of  all  this  testi- 
mony ?  Why  simply,  just  what  I  have  formerly  stated/  that 
writers  ex  port  facto  have  mentioned  such  a  temple  or  idol  as 
standing,  not  over  the  sepulchre  known  of  old  as  that  of  Christ, 
but  over  the  spot  fixed  upon  by  Constantine  as  that  sepulchre. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  a  temple  and  idol  stood  upon 
that  snot ;  but  this  fact  'in  itself  has  no  (tearing  to  show  that 
the  place  was  the  true  sepulchre.  Indeed,  the  two  parts  of  the 
argument  are  inconsistent  with  each  other.     If  the  pugan  temple 

Eaarb.  Vit  Can*.  S.  28,  t*  #fp»#r  ml  on  Miraclca  p.   14SL     So  too  Mr  Taylor, 

4ymr  r*t  #»nyfcv  hmrri**»t  pmfrt-  Anr.  Christianity,  It  VII.  p.  !4M. 

p*m  «•/  ikvllm  »•#•?  a*i»aW«.  '  Comp.  abova,  VuL  L  p.   414.  [ii.  74, 

*  Ea-ab,  Vit.  Court,  a  SO,  rl  <ya>  **  *50 

yv4f*0*  m  kymrifm  imtlr*  vi&avt  far*  *  Vita.  Const  21.  2ft,  rrapoV  ttUkmm  **4- 

if  ym  9iAm  ifvrr^ow,  riwirmiS  4r*f  ***  *A+aaHr»i  ajraAirry  Iaipam  prefer 

tryifliit  km*** . . .  v«>ar  f«wAa{ir  iA*-  »igaK»iyir*V«r— . 

*m$  twtffrlnt,  arJL— Tbara  U  a  oa«ation  •  llieron.  Kp.  49,  ad  Patilin.  Opp.  IV. 

harm  a*  to  tfc*  word  ywApwpm^  *******  it  iLo.  561.  ad.  Man. 

refer*  to  tba  arpttlrhr*,  or  to  tW  trot  mat  •  Sorr.   H.   K.    I.    17.      S*«mn.   *.    1. 

a  than  1  to  bava  haan  diaoovaivd  at  to*  tama  Throdurrt  U  tilrnt   a*  to  any  trmpla  or 

tfa»«.     It  makta  do  dUfrnroca  with  the  ar-  rtntur. 

a  — mi,  whkhmr  war  H  la  a«dar»tiwt  *  S«*  V-l.  L  p.  4 IS   «q.  T.i.  73  04] 

Mr  Nfraii  aadarataiMb  taacroaa;  Eaaaj  Comp.  lUUiwtL.  Sac.  ISIS,  p.  1*3  m> 

Vol.  IIL-22* 
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had  thus  actually  marked  the  place  of  the  sepulchre  as  a 
u  lasting  record  "  from  the  days  of  Adrian,  or  for  any  period  of 
time,  then  this  site  was  a  definite  and  well  known  spot.  Yet. 
according  to  Eugebius  and  the  later  writers,  the  sepulchre  had 
been  consigned  to  utter  oblivion,  and  its  discovery  was  the  result 
of  a  divine  warning,  accompanied  by  diligent  inquiry.1 

In  respect  to  what  is  usually  and  appropriately  termed  the 
invention  of  the  true  cross,1  which  historians  of  that  and  the  next 
century  narrate  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  discovery  of  the 
sepulchre,  the  advocates  of  tradition  seem  at  present  disposed  to 
say  as  little  as  possible.9  As  to  the  cross,  Eusebius  is  silent 
Yet  in  less  than  twenty  years  we  find  Cyril,  and  afterwards 
Jerome,  speaking  of  its  existence  as  a  public  and  well  known 
fact ;  and  such  not  improbably  is  the  import  of  the  epistle  of 
Constantine.4  So  that  I  may  still  say,  as  before,  that  there  is 
hardly  any  fact  in  history  better  accredited,  than  this  alleged 
discovery  of  the  true  cross.  The  discovery  of  the  sepulchre,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  cross,  belong  historically  and  appropriately 
together.* 

Thus  a  consideration  of  the  cotemporary  historical  evidence 
goes  to  show,  that  in  the  selection  of  the  present  site  there  was 
neither  any  prior  tradition,  nor  any  direct  probability,  to  guide 
the  choice/ 

We  are  now  prepared  to  advance  a  step  further  and  take  the 
position,  that  even  had  there  existed  such  an  earlier  tradition,  it 
could  have  had  no  authority  in  opposition  to  the  clear  and  defi- 
nite topographical  evidence.  This  latter  rests,  not  only  upon 
recorded  historical  facts,  but  also  upon  archaeological  remains 
and  the  physical  features  of  the  ground.  A  tradition  may  have 
had  its  source  in  error ;  and  then  it  only  serves  to  perpetuate 
that  error.  Thus  in  the  parallel  example  of  the  reputed  place 
of  the  ascension  on  the  mount  of  Olives,  there  was  actually  an 
earlier  tradition  ;  and  the  spot  was  early  visited  by  throngs  of  pfl- 

Sims.  Such  is  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  ;  who  also  relates!  tnat 
elena  founded  there  a  church  in  honour  of  our  Lord's  ascension, 
and  another  in  Bethlehem  over  the  place  of  his  birth.7  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  weight  of  testimony  and  tradition,  the  site 

1  Comp.  Vol.  I.  pp.  378,  874.  [iL  14.]  •  See  foDy  on  the  cross,  YoL  I.  pp.  S78- 

»  Holy  City  II.  p.  223.  875.  [  li  14-16.] 

•  Except  Mr  Newman ;  Essay  on  Mir.  *  Hence  the  very  logical  position,  Oat 

p.  148  sq.    The  author  of  the  Holy  City  "  the  more  improbable  the  supposition,  the 

gives  a  brief  statement  as  to  the  cross  in  better  reason  must  there  have  existed  for 

his  first  edition,  p.  303  sq.    But  in  the  se-  marking  this  as  the  spot ;"  Holy  City  IL 

cond  edition,  where  its  corresponding  place  p.  4. 

would  be  in  VoL  II,  after  p.  73,  it  is  wholly  '  Euseb.   Demonstr.  Evang.  6.  18.  p. 

omitted.                   ^             *  288.    Vita.  Const  8.  84.    Camp,  abore 

4  Tb  yr&puriia  rov  kytmrdrov  rd&ovs.  p.  256. 
See  the  preceding  page,  n.  2. 
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■nnignrd  by  it  as  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  ascension,  must  be 
regarded  as  wrong ;  since  it  is  in  contradiction  to  the  express 
declaration  of  8cripture.  According  to  Luke'  in  his  Gospel, 
Jesus  led  out  his  disciples  "  as  far  as  to  Bethany,"  and  blessed 
them ;  and  "  while  he  Messed  them,  he  was  parted  from  them, 
and  carried  up  into  heaven."1  Language  cannot  be  more  defi- 
nite ;  and  in  entire  accordance  with  it  the  same  writer  relates  in 
the  book  of  Acts :  "  Then  returned  they  [the  Apostles]  unto 
Jerusalem  from  the  mount  called  Olivet,  which  is  from  Jerusa- 
lem a  sabbath  day's  journey."*  Bethany  is  a  part  of  the  mount 
of  Olives.  It  lies  upon  the  eastern  slope,  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  or  more  below  the  crest ;  so  that  in  order  to  return  to  Jeru- 
salem it  is  necessary  to  cross  the  ridge,  and  the  most  direct 
path  leads  over  the  main  summit*  Further,  if  this  summit  was 
the  true  place  of  the  ascension,  then  our  Lord  was  taken  up. 
and  the  cloud  received  him,  in  full  view  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  ;  a  circumstance  not  hinted  at  by  the  sacred  writers, 
nor  at  all  in  accordance  with  the  life  and  character  of  the 
Saviour.' 

As  subsidiary  to  the  supposed  testimony  of  tradition,  there 
lias  recently  been  brought  forward  what  may  be  termed  the 
arektrclogioat  argument ;  which  treats  of  the  original  form 
and  character  of  the  tomb,  and  of  the  changes  which  it  has 
subsequently  undergone.  This  argument,  so  far  as  it  is  an 
argument,  has  been  first  elaborated  in  the  valuable  memoir  of 
Ppvf.  Willis.1  It  assumes,  that  the  tomb  in  question  was  origi- 
nally an  excavated  sepulchre  ;  although  Eueebius  tpcaks  of  it  as 
an  ant  mm  or  cavern.'  The  architect*  of  Constantine  doubtless 
gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  sepulchre  ;  either  by  paring  down 
the  rack  into  the  form  of  an  isolated  monolithic  tomb  or  crdi- 
cnla  ;'  or  by  constructing  with  masonry  an  artificial  imitation 

1  l-ake  94,  SO  51.  nrt   tn  acknowledge  the  roarteoo*  and 

9  Act*  I,  12;  coop.  Lake  19,  29.  candid  tone  </  thi«  memoir;  eo  atriklnfrrj 

•  Matthew  and   Mark  apeak  of  Jetna,  in  contra**  with  the  aptrit  of  the  work  in 
•tofojr  the  wwk  of  k»  pattern,  aa  going  which  it  u  printed. 

0w%  to  lodge  at  BHkanm;  while  Lake  mrt  •  (Jr.  r*  aVeee*.  which  nmalW  bnpHee 

expmaJr  that  he  ■pent  the  night*  g*>ing  a  natural  catern,  rather  th*n  an  earavatod 

owt  infti'fA'  momni  of  Otb** ;    aee  Matt.  toCLh ;    Vit    Court.    3.   2.\  2",    33,   etc. 

91,  17.     Mark  II,  11.  19.  20.     Luke  21,  So  Kturhioi  hirneelf  «peak«  of  the  ca«»  of 

$7.  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem,  re  riff  7erv+- 

4  romp,  the  aathnr*t  Harmony,  p.  233.  #t«n  leraer,  which  ha*  never  been  regarded 

Qoart.  lUrirw.  W4.  93.  p.  447. — Soch  an  otlierwtae  than  aa  natural ;  Vit  ('mat  3. 

exkibinVin  might  he  open  to  the  charge  of  43.    fotnp,  abore.  Vol  1.  p.  4 It*.  (  it  7*.) 

loaning  toward*  the  spirit  of  Satan**  nag.  —The  word  oard  by    tlie    Evaagelirt*   hi 

mci.«.    that    J«*ii*  thou!.)  cart   himarlf  nv»tly   aunaaeior,  Matt.  27,  60.   2ft,  I  *q. 

down  frum  the  piatavla  of  the  temple;  Mark  15,  46.  16,  2  iq.    I^ike  24,  2.   J*dm 

Matt.  4.  A.      Luke  4,  9.  19,   41.    2*>,  1  aq.    Matthew  call*  U  alao 

•  «  TI--    architects**!    Hiatory   of   the  ro>et,  27,  61.    26.  1.  etr. 

Omr  h  ./  the  IMv  SopuY  bre ;"  IhAy  t  tump.  l*i*f.  Witt*  ia  iloly  City  U. 
Itfj  U.  pav  12U-2941     b  gim  aa*  ah*,    ft  173. 
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of  such  a  tomb.  Whether  this  remained  unharmed  in  the 
destruction  of  the  church  by  the  Persians  in  A.  D.  614,  is  un- 
known. Adamnanus  relates  from  Arculfus,  about  A.  D.  697, 
that  in  his  day  the  interior  of  the  monument  exhibited  "  the 
marks  of  the  workmen's  tools,  by  which  it  was  excavated.  The 
colour  of  the  rock  of  the  monument  and  sepulchre,"  he  says,  "is 
not  uniform,  but  a  mixture  of  red  and  white."  l  Now  as  the 
native  rock  of  that  locality  is  grey  limestone,  it  is  a  necessary 
conclusion,  that  the  sepulchre  to  which  this  "  mixture  of  red 
and  white  "  belonged  was  artificial  Perhaps  it  was  the  work  of 
Modestus. 

More  definitely  is  it  assumed,  that  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph 
and  Nicodemus  so  called,  now  within  the  church,  was  "formed 
long  before  the  church  was  built ; "  and  therefore  "  affords  im- 
portant collateral  evidence  for  the  genuineness"  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.*  That  crypt  I  have  already  described ;  and  have 
endeavoured,  at  the  same  time,  to  meet  this  very  argument.9 
The  character  of  that  excavation,  its  rude  and  irregular  form,  its 
contracted  space  and  the  crowding  together  of  the  loculi,  famish 
strong  evidence  against  its  high  antiquity.  Or,  admitting  for  the 
moment,  that  it  is  possibly  older  than  the  church,  there  is  noth- 
ing unnatural  in  the  supposition,  that  it  and  other  tombs  might 
have  been  excavated  in  this  ledge  of  rock  during  the  two  and  a 
half  centuries  next  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  when 
this  tract  not  improbably  was  unoccupied  by  dwellings.  Or, 
to  go  back  still  further,  and  even  admitting  that  it  was  perhaps 
"  an  old  Jewish  sepulchre  of  an  age  prior  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  ;"  *  the  conclusion  by  no  means  fol- 
lows, that,  inasmuch  as  there  could  have  been  no  sepulchre 
within  the  city,  therefore  the  second  wall  must  have  been  carried 
along  below  this  spot  As  a  general  rule,  this  exclusion  of  sep- 
ulchres from  the  interior  of  the  city  undoubtedly  prevailed.  Yet 
when  the  third  wall  was  erected,  the  sepulchres  that  were  en- 
closed within  it,  like  that  of  John,  were  not  removed.  The 
tombs  of  the  kings  were  on  Zion  itself;  and  later  Jewish  writers 
speak  also  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  children  of  Huldah  the. 
prophetess,  as  having  been  originally  within  the  city,  and  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  mount  of  Olives ;  where  they  were  still 
shown  in  the  fourteenth  century.5    All  this,  however,  is  unneces- 

1  "Per  totam  ejus envatanun  ferramen-*  *  ProC  Willi*,  in  Holy  City  IL  p.  191 

toram  ostendit  vestigia,  quibus  dolatores  "  See  above,  pp.  180-182.    To  that  dk- 

shre  excisores  in  eodem  uai  stint  opera ;  erosion  the  reader  ia  specially  requested  to 

color  vero  illius  ejusdem  petrae  monnmenti  refer. 

et  sepulcri  non  onus  sed  duo  permixti  vi-  4  ProC  Willis  from  Sennits,  Holy  Oily 

dentur;   ruber  ntique  et  albus,  inde  et  IL  p.  194.     Schults  p.  97. 

bicolor  eadem  ostenditurpetra."    Mabfllon  *  See  Lightfoot  Opp.  II.  p.  200.  ed. 

Acta  Sanotor.  Sac  8.  P.  2.  p.  604.  Comp.  Leusd.    Parchi  in  Asher*s  Benj.  of  Tod. 

Dublin  Univ.   Mug.  Sept.  1845,  p.  278.  IL  p.  899.    Cannoly  Itb.  pi  288. 
Mot.  of  Class.  Antt  Apr.  1868,  p.  857  aq. 
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eary ;  for,  m  we  have  already  seen,  the  whole  character  of  the 
sepulchre  of  Joeeph  and  Nicodemus  affords  a  strong  archaeologi- 
cal presumption  against  its  high  antiquity. 

Thus  we  are  brought  at  last  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
genuineness  of  the  present  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  sup- 
ported neither  by  well  authenticated  historical  fhctSj  nor  by  prior 
tradition,  nor  by  archaeological  features.  The  question,  therefore, 
after  all,  "  must  principally  be  determined  by  topoqbaphical 
considerations." l 

The  fact,  that  an  unbroken  tradition  of  fifteen  centuries 
now  testifies  to  the  alleged  discovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  has 
no  bearing  to  show  the  genuineness  of  the  spot  thus  fixed  upon. 
The  tradition  may  have  had  its  origin  in  error ;  and  in  that  case 
the  only  effect  of  its  long  continuance  has  been  to  fasten  that 
error  the  more  firmly  upon  the  world.  The  similar  tradition  in 
respect  to  the  place  of  Stephen's  martyrdom,  which  sprung  up  a 
century  later,  is  too  instructive  on  these  points  to  be  wholly 
passed  over. 

It  is  matter  of  more  than  mere,  tradition,  that  after  three 
centuries  of  oblivion  the  burial-place  of  Stephen  was  held  to  be 
revealed,  and  his  body  recovered  in  December,  A.  D.  415.  This 
event  was  accompanied  by  visions  and  miracles ;  in  which  the 
chief  actor  was  Lucian  a  priest  The  bones  of  the  proto-martvr 
were  transferred  with  solemn  rites  to  Jerusalem,  and  deposited  for 
a  time  on  Zion  ;  but  were  afterwards  removed  to  a  magnificent 
church  on  the  north  of  the  city,  erected  on  the  supposed  place 
of  his  martyrdom  by  the  empress  Eudocia,  wife  of  Theodosius 
the  younger.  The  church  was  dedicated  in  A.  D.  460 ;  and 
appears  to  have  had  a  monastery  connected  with  it.  The 
empress  herself  was  buried  in  the  church.* 

The  narrative  of  the  discovery  and  removal  of  the  body  of 
St.  Stephen  was  written  by  Lucian  himself ;  and  the  authority 
of  it  is  attested  by  Augustine,  the  great  theologian  of  that  and 
later  ages,  and  also  by  Gennadius  of  Marseilles,  whone  work  was 
continued  by  Jerome.*    Augustine  likewise  testifies  largely  to 

1  1  mm  happy  to  And  mj*£t  "^hr1  genuine  one,  would  hare  •elected  on*  which 

a*  W»  rrrj  word*  of  thit  oooclwuon,  by  wae  at  variant*  with  thejroepel  account;* 

Prof.  Willi*  who  thru  write* i  "Through-  Holy  <1ty  II.  p.  195— Thin  laat  point  it 

out  tfcif  diiruauon  I  Hat*  applied  the  term  the  very  question  at  iame.     in  all  tha  mat 

Holy  Sepulrhre  to  that  which  U  exhibited  of  thit  extract  I  entiirlr  concur, 

wjyfrr  thi«  name  ti  tha  church ;  without  •  On  the  church  built  by  tha  tmpraai 

faeodbi*  to  •uum  hi  identity  with  the  Eudocia,  and  tha  arompanving  cirrunv- 

aepoVhr*  of  the  jr*pe!  ravratav* ;  which  •tanca*.  at*  Tillemout  Memoir**  etc  1L  p. 


am*  nriueipelly  hedrtenulned  by /opoor.i-     24.     Aleo  hU  Hift  dee  Eniperran,  VL  p. 
fktmi  cmtuJmiivmM.    To  ahow  thai  tha     86. 

uvraaterncnu  of  thii  vpoVhr*  are  not  In-         '  The  tract  of  Lo«'iaa  U  found  in  An* 
ut  with  ucred  hiatory,  may  aflbrd     guetiui  Opp.  ed.  Benedict.  T««m.  VII,  Ad- 
•l.jfht  arrimirrju  in  it»  favour;  but     pendix.      Prefixed  to  it  are   mum  of  tha 

fnlirooniee  of  Ausnatin*  and  that  of  Q— » 
to&atari    " 


It  ouUd  harllr  b-  ■appo«rd1  that  the** 
vho  irat  wind  this  car*  to  b*  th* 
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the  many  miracles  wrought  by  relics  of  the  martyr,  which  were 
possessed  by  his  own  church  at  Hippo  in  Africa,  and  by  neigh- 
bouring churches.1  Sozomen,  the  cotemporary  historian,  speaks 
of  the  recovery  of  the  body  as  an  event  most  extraordinary  and 
wholly  divine.* 

All  these  circumstances  present  many  points  of  analogy,  both 
in  the  alleged  facts  and  in  the  testimony,  with  the  accounts  we 
have  of  the  similar  discovery  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  Holy  Sepul- 
chre in  A.  D.  325,  less  than  a  century  earlier.  The  erection  of 
a  splendid  church  fixed  the  place  of  Stephen's  martyrdom,  as 
having  been  outside  of  the  present  Damascus  gate  ;  which,  for 
that  reason,  long  bore  the  name  of  St.  Stephen's  gate.*  For  ten 
centuries  an  unbroken  tradition  continued  to  mark  this  spot  as 
the  true  one  ;  and  such  too  was  the  unanimous  and  unquestioned 
belief  of  laity  and  clergy,  of  bishops  and  councils  and  popes ; 
yea,  of  the  church  universal  Yet,  in  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  we  find  this  long  and  venerated  tradition  aban- 
doned ;  the  former  belief  of  the  whole  church  given  up  ;  and  the 
place  of  martyrdom  actually  transferred  to  the  east  side  of  the 
Holy  City  ;  where  too  we  now  find  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen.4 

Here  then  we  have  two  like  traditions,  of  high  and  almost 
equal  antiquity,  attested  in  like  manner  by  the  acknowledgment 
of  sovereigns  and  councils  and  the  erection  of  splendid  churches, 
and  both  moving  on  together  with  equal  credit  and  like  undoubt- 
ing  faith  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  Why  should  it  be, 
that  at  the  end  of  this  period,  the  one  should  be  dropped,  and 
the  other  continue  with  increasing  pretensions  ?  What  element 
of  testimony  is  wanting  in  the  one,  as  compared  with  the  other  P 
Yet  so  it  is,  that  after  ten  centuries  the  one  tradition  comes  to 
an  end  ;  while  the  other  still  exists  for  five  centuries  more  ;  and 
this  fact  of  its  continuance  is  now  urged  as  a  high  claim  to  be 
received  with  an  undoubting  faith.  Can  five  additional  cen- 
turies add  strength  to  the  original  evidence  ?  Is  this  latter  now 
better  attested  ?  Is  it  more  clear,  more  consistent,  more  con- 
vincing, than  it  was  five  hundred  years  ago  ? 

I  have  thus  placed  these  two  traditions  side  by  side  ;  because 
the  comparison  affords  a  lesson  on  the  general  subject  of  the 
value  of  all  tradition.* 

1  August  de  Civitat.  Dei,  lib.  22. 10-22.  See    Reissb.  des  heO. ,  Landea,  pp.  444, 

1  Sozomen  H.  £.  4.  10.  665,  111,  252.— Maundeville,  about  A.  D. 

1  Adamnan.  1.  1.  Will.  Tyr.  8.  2,  5.  1825,  speaks  already  of  a  ehvrch  of  St. 
Brocardus  c.  8.  fin.  La  Citez  de  Jherus.  Stephen  upon  the  east  of  the  city,  bj  the 
in  Vol.  II.  pp.  559,  560,  561.  In  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat;  p.  80.  So  too 
time  of  Ludolf  de  Sachem  this  church  had  Ludolf  de  Suchem ;  Itiu.  p.  88.  The  tea- 
disappeared  ;  p.  83.  Stuttg.  1851.  dition  had  begun  to  waver. 

4  So  in  the  journals  of  Steph.  v.  Gum-  *  In  connection  with  this  tradition  re- 

penberg,  A.  D.  1449 ;  Tucher,  A.  D.  1479 ;  specting  the  place  of  Stephen's  martyrdom, 

Breydenbach  and  Fabri,  A.  D.  1488,  etc  there  occurs  an  amusing  instance  of  the 
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In  the  particular  instance  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  probably 
no  one  at  the  present  day,  except  Mr  Fergusson  and  his  followers, 
•opposes  there  has  been  any  transfer  of  the  site,  since  it  was 
originally  fixed  in  the  fourth  century.1  The  theory  of  that 
writer  assumes,  that  the  church  erected  by  Constantine  was  the 
present  grand  mosk  es-Sflkhrah  in  the  middle  of  the  Haram  area. 
IBs  position  is  very  ingeniously  elaborated  and  sustained  ;  but 
is  directly  contradicted,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by  the  historical 
evidence.  I  need  only  refer  to  two  witnesses.  The  pilgrim  of 
Bouidaaux  in  A.  D.  333,  a  cotemporary  writer,  relates,  that 
"  thope  going  from  Zion  to  the  gate  of  Neapolis  .  .  .  have  on 
the  left  hand  the  hillock  Golgotha,  where  the  Lord  was  cruci- 
fied ;  and  a  stone's  throw  off  the  crypt  where  his  body  was  laid, 
and  rose  again  on  the  third  day ;  and  there  also,  by  order  of  the 
emperor  Constantine,  a  church  has  been  erected  of  admirable 
beauty."  *  Here  the  sate  of  Neapolis  can  only  be  the  present 
Damascus  gate.  In  lie  manner,  Eusebius,  who  also  was  a  co- 
temporary,  relates,  that  the  splendid  Propylcea  of  the  Basilica 
of  Constantine  extended  on  the  east  of  the  same  to  the  midst 
of  the  street  of  the  market ;  which  can  be  referred  to  nothing 
but  the  present  street  of  the  bazars.1  The  two  witnesses  thus 
accord  together,  and  sustain  each  other. 

Thus  in  every  view,  which  I  have  been  able  to  take  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  and  its  traditions,  I  am  led  to  hold  fast  the 
position,  which  I  have  formerly  laid  down,  vis.  "  That  all  ecclesi- 
astical tradition  respecting  the  ancient  places  in  and  around 
Jerusalem  and  throughout  Palestine  is  of  no  value  ;  except 
so  far  as  it  is  supported  by  circumstances  known  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  from  other  cotemporary  testimony." ' 


of  any  avail,  agafaet 

'    this   ttBOaoh 

the  author  writes,  p.  8*4,  M  It  is  an  wm-    trickier  for  all  tradition.     In  tba  wooud 


canal  eft  wry  of  a  Burin  champion  of  tradi*    thonaand  jean,  is  of  any  i 
tta.   la  tba  ant  edition  of  the  Holy  City,     the   preconceived   views  of 
the  aothor  write*,  p.  8*4,  MIt  is  an  •»-    trickier  for  all  tradition.     I 


hfff  ilmunuleais,  that  the  she  of  the  edition  of  HU  work,   all  this  it  tflently 

puli  laaitji^ttoJatingwajfonndforaiaiiy  dropped;  Vol  II.  p.  484. 

years  withoat  the  Damaarat  gate;    be-  *  Essay  on  the  ■■riant  Tonography  of 

caaaa,  bat  for  this  fact,  there  would  be  Jerusalem,  by  J.  Fergusson.  Lend.  1S47. 

h^tWdinValryianjdagHtotheneighbonT-  p.  76  so, 

haodef  thlslgafe),  which  now  bean  hit  •  Itin.  Hieros.  p.  698,   M  inde  at  aaa 

nasa*,*  L  a.  the  eaatarn  gate.  M  And  what  forit  oraram  de  Sioo  enntibne  ad  partem 

la  more  ee»peJriap,  k,  that  the  empress  Neapolitanaoi   ...   4  einlttra  parte  eat 

EeaVihi  had  erected  a  large  choral  to  the  montfenras  Golgotha,  etc." 

man nry  of  the  taint,  at  the  eappottd  place  '  Enatb.  Vli  Const.  8.  St.    See  above, 

ef  hat  martyrdom,  without  the  Damascus  p.  16S  so. 

gala,  at  early  at  the  fifth  enatary."    That  •  Sea  Vol  L  p.  168.  [i.  874  ] 

fa  t»  tay,  na  tnmmVm,  ooatfamtd  even  for  a 
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IXOUB8IOK8     FBOM     JKBTTSALIM. 

I  hate  already  mentioned,  that,  during  our  sojourn  in  the 
Holy  City,  we  devoted  one  day  to  an  excursion  to  Wady  Bitttr ; 
and  two  other  days  to  a  like  excursion  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hebron.  The  present  Section  comprises  a  narrative  of  these  two 
excursions. 

I.   EXCUB8T0N  TO  WADY  BITTIE. 

Wedne*day,May  6th.— We  left  the  Y&fe  rate  at  8.10 ;  ac- 
companied by  Dr  Barclay  and  his  son,  and  taking  with  us  only 
our  servant  Bashid.  Our  course  was  about  west,  on  the  road  to 
the  convent  of  the  Cross,  leaving  the  upper  pool  on  our  right 
Crossing  the  swell  of  land  beyond,  which  here  marks  the  water- 
shed between  the  waters  flowing  east  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  those 
flowing  west  to  the  Mediterranean,  we  descended  gradually  into 
another  wide  basin,  forming  the  head  of  an  open  valley  running 
off  a  little  south  of  west  At  8.30  the  convent  of  the  Cross  was 
on  our  right,  a  few  rods  distant,  in  its  green  shallow  valley,  as  we 
had  seen  it  on  our  approach  to  Jerusalem  the  week  before.1  A 
large  building  was  now  in  the  process  of  erection,  intended  for  a 
school  or  college.  The  great  Greek  convent  in  the  city,  as  we 
have  seen,  has  likewise  established  a  large  and  good  school ;  and 
the  Latins  were  said  to  be  about  to  open  schools  in  their  new 
building  near  the  Y4fa  gate.  All  these,  it  was  understood,  had 
been  set  on  foot  in  consequence  of  the  schools  established  by  the 
English  missionaries.  It  was  also  reported,  that  the  Greek 
convent  in  the  city  was  buying  up  all  the  land  they  could  get 
hold  of,  both  in  the  city  and  the  adjacent  country,  even  whole 
villages ;  and  this  for  the  supposed  purpose  of  counteracting 

1  See  above,  p.  159. 
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and  keeping  put  the  English.  That  they  are  jealous  of  English 
influence,  we  have  already  seen.1 

We  kept  on  down  the  valley,  after  the  junction  of  that  in 
which  the  convent  stands,  about  west  by  south.  At  9  o'clock  we 
had  sight  of  M&lihah,  occupying  a  Tell  among  the  hills  on  our 
right1  Ten  minutes  later,  the  broad  and  shallow  Wady  from 
the  plain  of  Rephaim,  coming  down  on  the  west  of  Beit  Snftfa 
and  north  of  Sheraftt,  joined  the  one  we  were  in.  The  latter 
now  takes  the  name  of  Wady  el-Werd  or  Valley  of  Roses ;  not 
as  a  mere  fancy  name,  but  from  the  fact  that  roses  are  here  ex- 
tensively cultivated.  The  gardens  or  rather  fields  of  roses, 
among  olive  trees  and  vineyards,  commence  above  Milihah  and 
oontinue  nearly  to  'Ain  Y&lo.  The  ground  is  ploughed  over ; 
and  the  rose  bushes  are  planted  quite  far  apart  We  met  twenty 
or  more  women  with  loads  of  the  blossoms  on  their  heads,  going 
to  market  in  the  city ;  where  the  roses  bring  about  four  piastres 
the  roil,  and  are  used  for  making  rose  water. 

We  were  now  upon  the  Gaza  road  ;  along  which  were  many 
marks  of  antiquity,  though  we  noticed  no  traces  of  ancient 
pavement  At  9.15  Sherftf&t  was  still  nearer  to  us  on  the  left ;  • 
and  also  a  Tell  on  the  same  side  called  Beit  MirmlL  Here  the 
▼alley  becomes  contracted  between  rocky  ridges  on  each  side. 
At  9.20  we  came  to  'Ain  Y&lo,  a  small  fountain  on  the  left  hand, 
considerably  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  The  issue  of 
water  is  quite  small,  and  not  very  cold.  From  this  fountain 
Milihah  gets  its  supply  of  water.  Here  is  a  small  heap  of  ruins, 
perhaps  of  a  former  chapel,  with  two  or  three  small  columns. 
We  stopped  five  minutes. 

The  path  continues  along  the  bed  of  the  valley,  on  a  course 
about  west,  to  'Ain  Hanlyeh.  At  9.30  Wady  Ahmed  came  in 
on  the  left,  from  the  north  side  of  Beit  Jala ;  a  deep  valley,  down 
which  comes  a  road  from  Beit  J  Ala  and  Bethlehem.  Afterwards 
the  valley  opens  a  little ;  and  the  path  lies  along  above  the  bot- 
tom on  the  left.  At  9.45  there  was  an  excavated  sepulchre  by 
the  way  side  above  us.  We  came  at  9.50  to  'Ain  Hanlyeh, 
known  to  the  Latins  and  to  travellers  as  the  fountain  of  Philip. 
This  is  somewhat  larger  than  'Ain  Yalo.  It  is  in  like  manner 
on  the  hill-side  above  the  road ;  and  waters  extensive  gardens  of 
vegetables  in  the  valley  below.  Here,  too,  are  a  few  columns  in 
a  field  near  by ;  and  at  the  fountain  is  seen  an  immense  block, 
like  a  fragment  of  the  shaft  of  a  very  large  column.  These  are 
probably  the  remains  of  a  chapel4     The  fountain  and  gardens 

»  Sm  akm,  p  1S4.  WMyK  «aadfa«;   QwAffwn.  II.  p,  C97. 

•  BMrinp  at  »  o'clock :  MiQiafc,  W.  J  Porork*  II.  L  pp.  45,  4«— A«  to  th*  W- 
Wk.     SfamAl  S.     Ifeit  Sftftfr  Si  45'  E  frod,  which  ukc*  thii  tbm  ftmntaia  wh«ft 

•  Sfttraflft  hen  hoc*  S.  60   £.  Phil.p  tMOtbtd  th«  •UBOch,  we  below  v»- 

•  U  the  fej«  at  Qnriiiii,  m.  mo  <kr  Uaj  hk. 
m  kto  m  Poooek*,  •  wrt  «f  tilt  vhapti 
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belong  to  the  village  of  Welejeh  ;  though  that  \j31age  itself  is 
supplied  by  a  fountain  within  it.  Here  again  we  stopped  five 
minutes.1 

The  path  soon  descends  to  the  bed  of  the  valley ;  and  is 
sufficiently  rough  and  difficult.  At  10.10  the  village  Welejeh 
was  high  on  our  right,  three  eighths  of  a  mile  distant,  on  the 
west  side  of  a  short  and  steep  side  Wady.1  We  came  at  10.30, 
by  a  steep  ascent,  to  the  village  of  Bittir,  placed  at  a  consider- 
able elevation  on,  or  rather  just  beyond,  the  western  flank  of  Wady 
Bittir,  which  here  comes  in  from  the  southeast.  Its  head  is 
near  el-Khfldr  (St.  George).  As  it  here  enters  the  Wady  which 
we  had  followed  down,  its  sides  are  high,  steep,  and  rugged  ;  and 
from  this  point  the  united  valley  is  called  Wady  Bittir.  In  front 
of  the  village  the  whole  Wady  turns  short  to  the  right ;  and 
then  sweeps  around  again  to  the  loft  in  almost  a  semicircle ; 
enclosing  a  large  and  high  Tell,  which  is  connected  by  a  lower 
narrow  ridge  with  the  table  land  on  the  south.  At  the  village, 
which  thus  stands  in  an  angle,  is  a  fine  fountain,  larger  than 
both  those  we  had  already  seen,  and  with  water  enough  to  tun 
a  mill.  Below  the  fountain  are  extensive  gardens  on  terraces. 
There  are  marks  upon  the  steep  rocks  near  by,  as  if  a  channel 
had  once  been  carried  along  them ;  perhaps  for  a  mill.  The 
village  is  not  large ;  and  seemed  poor  and  dirty.  It  is  probably 
the  Bather  of  the  Septuagint  and  Jerome.1 

Taking  an  old  man  as  guide,  and  leading  our  hones  with 
difficulty  up  the  steep  and  slippery  rocks  along  the  path,  we 
ascended  northwest  to  the  summit  of  the  Tell  in  fifteen  minutes 
from  the  village.  The  top  of  the  connecting  ridge  or  neck  is 
narrow  and  rocky.  Where  it  joins  the  steep  southern  side  of 
the  Tell,  it  has  apparently  been  cut  through  ;  and  thus  a  wide 
trench  formed,  above  which  the  summit  of  the  Tell  rises  some 
forty  feet.  This  wide  trench  may  possibly  be  artificial ;  but  its 
width  and  the  height  of  the  Tell  above  it  would  seem  rather  to 
indicate  the  contrary.  On  the  declivity  of  the  Tell  towards  the 
village,  east  of  the  neck,  are  three  excavated  caves  of  some 
extent ;  perhaps  sepulchres.  The  top  of  the  Tell  has  an  area  of 
five  or  six  acres  ;  the  northern  part  being  somewhat  lower  than 
the  southern  ;  and  the  whole  is  more  or  less  ploughed  and  cul- 
tivated. The  soil  ip  very  stony ;  and  the  stones  have  been 
gathered  and  thrown  together  in  many  unmeaning  heaps.     We 

1  From  the  fountain,  Bittir  bore  S.  45°  the  valley  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  as- 

W.  cending.   II.  p.  697.   Pocoeke  VL   L  p.  46. 

'  This  is  the  village  known  to  the  Latins  *  See  note  on  p.  166,  above.    Jerome 

as  "  Villa  Sancti  PhilippL"    It  is  correctly  has  Bather  for  the  e<Hp  of  the  Septua- 

described  by  Qnaresmins  as  on  the  hill-  gint,  doubtless  from  the  reading  Batfrfip.— 

side,  and  reached  by  crossing  the  valley  Pocoeke  writes  the  name  Beher,  and  sup- 

from  the  fountain ;  that  is,  by  descending  poses  it  to  be  for  Beth-xur;  H  i  p.  46. 
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saw  one  or  two  squared  stones  on  the  southwest  side.  Otherwise 
there  is  no  trace  of  ruins ;  except  upon  the  highest  point, 
towards  the  northeast,  where  are  the  remains  of  what  was  once 
apparently  a  square  tower,  of  perhaps  forty  feet  on  each  side.  It 
waa  built  of  stones  broken  to  a  rough  surface  ;  and  the  whole 
was  of  the  very  rudest  construction.  There  is  no  water  nearer 
than  the  fountain  at  the  village  below  ;  nor  is  there  any  trace 
of  cisterns.  The  spot  is  now  called  Ehirbet  el-Yehtid, '  Ruins 
of  the  Jews.' 

From  this  summit  we  saw  upon  the  southern  hills  the  vil- 
lages HfisAn  and  el-Kabu ;  and  on  the  northern,  beyond  Wady 
Bittlr,  the  ruins  of  Kuriet  el-Sa'ldeh.  We  could  also  distinguish 
the  point  where  the  Wady  Bittlr  unites  with  the  great  Wady 
from  Kulonieh,  near  the  village  'Akur ;  perhaps  an  hour  and  a 
half  distant  from  where  we  stood.  Near  it  is  a  place  called  Deir 
esh-Sheikh.1 

This  Tell,  from  its  strong  position  and  proximity  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Bittlr,  has,  on  the  strength  of  the  latter  name,  been  of 
late  years  assumed  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Bether  ;*  the  scene 
of  the  last  great  catastrophe  of  the  Jews  in  their  war  against 
Hadrian  under  the  leadership  of  the  famous  Bar-cochba,  "  Son 
of  a  Star.1'  *  To  enable  us  to  form  a  judgment  on  this  point,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  bring  together  the  few  historical  data  which 
have  come  down  to  us. 

The  writers  of  the  Talmud  place  Bether  at  four  miles  from  the 
sea.4  Eusebius,  on  the  contrary,  speaks  of  it  as  a  city  strongly 
fortified,  and  not  far  distant  from  Jerusalem."  This  slight  notice 
from  the  father  of  ecclesiastical  history,  is  all  that  we  have 
relating  to  Bether,  except  from  Jewish  writers.  The  name  Be- 
ther or  Beth-Tar  •  seems  not  to  have  been  ancient ;  but  to  have 
become  known  only  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 
It  is  rendered  domus  inquisitoris  vel  explorationis ;  because, 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Holy  City,  watchmen  are  said  to  have 
been  posted  there  to  spy  out  those  going  up  to  visit  the  ruins, 
and  inform  against  them.7  If  any  stress  can  be  laid  upon  this 
etymology,  it  would  seem  to  imply  that  Bether  was  on  the  north 

1  Bearings  from  the  Tell :  Bittlr  S.  45°  ytas  'Atpubov  *or&  Bfcdipa  v6ko>,  Ijrts 
E.  Hfa&o  186%  el-Elba  265°.  Kuriet  JMx>V»rdVir,  r*V  'UpocoXifimy  oh  <r<f>63p* 
•t-Srfdeh  852*.    Junction  of  W*dy  Bittlr    *4^«  twrrww 

**•  t*°i'm      tt       oin  "  Heb#  xmutJ17  W*a,   apparently  for 

jfrH—w  Krieg,  etc  §  20.    Tranalated  by  P-  208«    Euaebius  wntes  Bfedipa,  as  in  the 

W.  W.  Turner  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1843,  p.  preceding  note.    Lai.  Bether,  Bethar,  Be- 

439  _  thara,  Btter,  etc. 

4  Reland  Pakwt.  p.  689.  T  Munter  Jftd.  Krieg  §  20.  n.    Abo  in 

•  Eueeb.  H.  E.  4.  6,  a«p*Wra  U  rov  Biblioth.  Sac  1843,  pp.  439,  457.    Light- 

vejUpev  tfrm*  •rrtMuutottVev  rift  $7**°"  foot  °PP-  **•  Lexwd.  JLL  p.  209. 
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of  Jerusalem ;  since  the  greater  number  of  Jewish  visitors  would 
naturally  come  from  that  quarter ;  where  a  very  huge  population 
of  Jews  continued  to  reside  undisturbed  in  Galilee  and  the  adja- 
cent region. 

Jewish  writers  describe  Bether  as  a  city  of  great  extent  and 
a  vast  population ;  but  their  accounts  are  highly  exaggerated. 
It  had,  they  say,  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  synagogues ; 
in  each  four  hundred  teachers  ;  and  in  the  smallest  four  hundred 
scholars. *  Jerome  speaks  of  the  "  many  thousands  "  of  Jews  who 
had  taken  refuge  there  from  the  Romans.*  The  siege  continued 
for  three  and  a  half  years  ;  and  the  city  was  captured  with  great 
bloodshed  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  year  of  Hadrian,  in 
A.  D.  135.1  The  Talmudists  relate,  that  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand persons  were  slain  in  Bether  ;  that  the  hones  waded  up  to 
their  mouths  in  blood ;  and  that  the  blood  of  those  that  fell 
rolled  along  in  its  current  stones  of  four  pounds  weight.4  How- 
ever exaggerated  all  this  may  be,  it  seems  a  necessary  conclusion, 
that  Better  was  a  city  of  some  size  and  strength. 

Where  then  was  this  city  situated  ?  Not  at  the  Betarwm 
of  the  Itineraries,  on  the  way  from  Caesarea  to  Antipatris  and 
Lydda  ; '  although  the  name  accords  sufficiently  well  This  too 
would  nearly  agree  with  the  testimony  of  the  Rabbins,  that 
Bether  was  four  Roman  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  But  Beta- 
rum  was  apparently  nothing  more  than  a  village  or  station  on 
the  great  road,  and  must  have  been  well  known  to  Eusebius ; 
who  nevertheless  testifies,  that  Bether  was  a  strong  city  near 
Jerusalem.9  The  reputed  origin  of  the  name  Bether  or  Beth- 
Tar,  as  above  given,  implies  that  it  was  near  Jerusalem,  and 
probably  on  the  north.  And  further,  the  many  captives  taken 
in  the  final  catastrophe  of  this  war,  were  exposed  for  sale  at  the 
Terebinth,  or  house  of  Abraham,  near  Hebron ;  afterwards  at 
Gaza ;  and  then  those  remaining  were  transported  to  Egypt/ 
Now  if  Bether  was  near  Jerusalem,  the  removal  of  the  captives 
in  this  direction  was  natural  and  obvious  ;  while,  if  it  lay  upon 
the  plain  and  near  the  sea,  such  a  course  was  unnatural  and 
improbable. — Yet  a  Jewish  traveller  of  the  fourteenth  century 
finds  Bether  on  the  way  between  Samaria  and  Arsttf,  at  a  place 
of  ruins  then  called  Bether.  This  was  probably  the  earlier 
Betarum  ;  and  seems  to  mark  a  Jewish  tradition  of  the  over- 
throw of  Bar-cochbaas  connected  with  that  spot.8 

1  Mooter  L  a  andinBiblioth.  Sao.  1848,        *  Itio.  Antonini  et  Hieroa  ed  Wending 

p.  489.  pp.  150,  600. 

*  Comm.  in  Zach.  viii  19.  •  See  the  preceding  page,  n.  5. 

*  So  according  to  the  best  accounts,        '  See  fully  in  VoL  L  p.  869.  n.  8.  (U  7. 
Mooter  L  c.    Others  make  it  A.  D.  14a  n.  8.] 

4  See  Valerius1  Note  on  Euseb.  H.  E.  4.        '  Ishak  Chelo  in  A.  D.  1884 ;  Carmoly, 
6.  n.  4.    Mooter  L  c  Biblioth.  Sac  1848.    Itin.  p.  262. 
p.  440. 
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Nor  can  Bether  have  been  situated  at  Beth-horon,  nor  at 
Bethlehem,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some.  There  is  no  affinity 
between  the  names ;  nor  is  there  any  other  circumstance  to 
st  an  identity.1 

fas  then  the  city  of  Bether  identical  with  the  Tell  now 
known  as  Khirbet  el-Yehfid,  near  the  village  of  Bittlr  ?  The 
names,  though  not  the  same,  are  yet  sufficiently  in  accord.' 
The  place  also  is  strong ;  and  it  is  not  far  from  Jerusalem. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mere  name  cannot  here  determine 
the  question ;  any  more,  indeed,  than  in  the  case  of  Betarum, 
which  we  have  just  considered.  Then,  too,  according  to  the 
reputed  origin  of  the  name,  we  should  look  for  the  city  on  the 
north  of  Jerusalem,  rather  than  on  the  west  And,  further,  the 
absence  of  all  traces  of  ancient  fortifications,  of  ancient  dwellings, 
and  of  any  supply  of  water,  puts  it  beyond  any  conceivable 
possibility,  that  this  could  ever  have  been  the  site  of  a  strong 
and  populous  city  with  its  many  synagogues  ;  which  sustained  a 
siege  or  three  and  a  half  years ;  and  where  tens  of  thousands  of 
Jews,  if  not  hundreds  of  thousands,  were  slain  or  led  away  into 
captivity.  The  name  does  not  require,  nor  do  the  circumstances 
admit  of  such  a  supposition. 

The  name  Bittlr,  as  I  have  said,  is  in  itself  no  more  decisive 
than  the  name  Betanim  ;  strengthened,  too,  as  tlie  latter  is,  by 
a  Jewish  tradition.  Nor  can  the  name  Khirbet  el-Yeh&d  (Ruins 
of  the  Jews)  well  be  regarded  as  otherwise  than  modern.  Of 
course  it  did  not  come  from  the  Jews  themselves  ;  and  therefore 
marks  no  tradition  of  theirs.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  R.  Parchi,  the  best  of  the  early  Jewish  traveller*,  speaks 
of  a  Bether  as  three  hours  west  by  south  of  Jerusalem  ;  ret  erring 
doubtless  to  this  fi\*)t.*  But  he  mentions  neither  ruins,  nor 
name,  nor  tradition,  as  connecting  the  place  with  the  history  of 
Bar-cocbba.  Yet  he  was  a  zealous  searcher  after  Jewish  anti- 
quities ;  and,  had  the  name  Khirbet  cl-Yehfrl  been  at  that 
time  extant,  he  would  not  have  been  likely  to  pass  it  over  with- 
out notice.1 

The  only  remains  of  masonry,  which  can  be  regarded  as  having 

1  CclUriut  and  nchtn  refer  to  FVthho-  219,  ••  The  Sheikh  point**!  to  tha  hill*  be- 

too:  ui  opinion  refuted  by  Inland,    Set  hind  tha  m««lrrn  village,  riling  fc>  about 

l>land   Pahwt.   p.    S3!».      Ollarii   Nut  th*  tame  height  a*  that  [</ th*  Tall  |  o* 

Orbit,     II.    p.    450. — Baronial    ammed  which  *c  nti*-l,  and  remarked,  'Thcr  tbot 

iVthlrhtm,  "  audari  manu,"  a*  Ughtfoot  at  them  fn*n  that  hilt'     *  Who  «hot  at 

La*  it ;  Opp.  ad  LahmL  II  p.   MX  nhntn  ? '  I  inquirrd.    '  Oh  !  I  Jun't  know,* 

•  F«*r  th#  Rabbinic  *P  P*3.  ^P*2,  wa  ha  rrpiW ;  •  it  wa»  a  long  whiW  ago.  How 
ah~iH  np*rt  at  Ua*  tba  Arabic  irUabU  *■■««"  I  *«w»  ?  "  Thi*  i«  prarelv  brought 
/Mf.  a*  in  IV  it  Jala ;  but  lb*  Arabic  name  forward.  a«  a  tnntwortbjr  m**r  tradition 
Jtohr  U  ««  «>  written  or  proooaDcad.  f  th*  "***  •"■!  ******  «•  IW-Uim  bj  thj 

•  iWnj  of  Tud.  bv  Aahar.  II.  p.  43*.  Ionian*,   mora   than   »ivcat««ii    hundrad 

•  Tha  blowing  parage  Uebaractarifbo  **■»»  •K°« 
of  tha  author  of  tba  UoIj  City  |   IL  p. 

Vol.  III.— 23* 
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belonged  to  a  fortification,  are  those  of  the  square  tower  on  the 
highest  pointy  already  described.  It  wa»  built  of  small  stones 
roughly  broken,  if  broken  at  all ;  and  was  of  the  rudest  con- 
struction. Hence  it  bears  much  more  the  appearance  of  having 
been  built  as  the  stronghold  of  some  Arab  robber  chief;  like 
that  now  seen  at  Kflstttl,  where  the  family  Aba  Ohaush  some- 
times took  refuge.1 

It  may  be  said,  that  in  other  instances,  as  at  Jotapata,  all 
traces  of  former  fortifications  have  vanished,  and  yet  no  one 
doubts  the  identity  of  the  site.  But  in  the  case  of  Jotapata, 
the  place  is  at  once  recognised  by  its  correspondence  with  the 
minute  description  of  Josephus.  And  although  the  fortifications 
have  disappeared,  yet  the  foundations  of  the  town  are  still  seen ; 
and  the  cisterns  and  caverns  of  the  fortress  remain.9  80  too  in 
respect  to  the  ancient  strong  place  Beth-Zacharia,  which  we 
visited  four  days  later;  although  its  walls  and  defences  are 
gone,  yet  the  foundations,  and  the  columns,  and  the  cisterns  still 
remain  ;  and  they  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  its  identity,  nor  of 
its  ancient  importance  and  strength.9 

From  all  these  considerations,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that 
we  cannot  as  yet  definitely  assume,  that  the  great  and  strong 
city  of  Bethcr  was  situated  on  or  around  the  Tell  of  Bittlr. 

I  venture  here  to  repeat  a  suggestion  which  I  have  formerly 
made  ;4  and  which  I  desire  to  have  regarded  only  as  a  sugges- 
tion, to  be  hereafter  perhaps  received  or  rejected,  according  as 
new  facts  and  circumstances  shall  be  discovered.  It  is  simply 
the  inquiry,  Whether  after  all  Bethcr  may  not  have  been  the 
same  with  Bethel  t  The  change  from  I  to  r  is  a  common  one 
in  all  languages.  It  is,  too,  a  circumstance  to  be  remarked,  that 
all  the  later  Jewish  writers,  who  alone  speak  of  Bether,  seem  to 
make  no  mention  of  Bethel  whatever,  as  then  existing  ;  and  speak 
of  it  only  in  connection  with  its  history  in  the  Old  Testament.* 
The  Talmudists,  writing  in  Galilee  and  Babylon,  far  from  Judea 
and  forbidden  to  set  foot  upon  its  soil,  might  easily  lose  sight  of 
the  identity  of  the  two  names.  That  the  name  Bethel  was 
actually  changed,  and  that  the  form  Bethar  did  for  a  time  pre- 
vail, appears  from  the  language  of  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim  in 
A.  D.  333.  In  going  from  Neapolis  to  Jerusalem  he  saw,  on 
the  left  hand,  twelve  or  thirteen  Roman  miles  from  the  latter 
city,  a  "villa,"  called  Bethar*  This  corresponds  precisely 
with  the  position  of  Bethel    And  Jerome  expressly  refers  the 

1  See  above,  p.  158.  Opp.  IL  p.  185.  ed.  Lcasd.     Reland  Pa- 

*  See  above,  pp.  105,  106.  Lest  p.  636  aq. 

1  See  below,  under  May  8th.  '  Itb.  Hieros.  p.  588  sq.  u  inde  [a  Nea- 

*  See  more  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1848,  poll]  millia  xxviii  euntibus  Hierundem  in 
p.  458  aq.  parte  sinistra  est  villa  qua  dicitur  Bethar. 

*  SeeLigbtfoot  in  his  article  on  Bethel;  . . .  Inde  Hiemaalem  millia  xii." 
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catastrophe  of  the  Jews  under  Hadrian  to  Bethel;  showing 
apparently  that  he  regarded  this  as  the  Bether  of  the  Rabbins.1 
If  this  view  be  well  founded,  we  have  a  site  not  far  distant 
from  Jerusalem,  near  the  great  road  on  the  north,  with  extensive 
and  important  ruins  still  remaining ;  and  occupying  a  position  not 
so  strong  indeed  as  the  Tell  of  Bitttr,  but  yet  far  stronger  than 
the  site  of  Eleutheropolis.  It  might  throw  light  upon  the  ques- 
tion, were  travellers  to  examine  further  the  ruins  of  Bethel ;  and 
ascertain,  whether  or  not  among  them  there  are  perhaps  traces 
of  that  Jewish  synagogue  architecture,  of  which  we  found  so 
many  remains  in  Galilee.1 

We  returned  to  the  village  of  Bittir,  and  took  our  lunch  at 
die  fountain,  under  the  shade  of  a  wide-spreading  mulberry  tree. 
Our  purpose  was  to  return  by  a  different  route  ;  so  as  to  pass  in 
sight  of  'Ain  K&rim.  Betting  off  at  12.10,  we  first  followed  up 
the  valley,  and  came  at  12.30  to  the  fork  at  the  side  Wady  of 
Welejeh.  *  A  path  leads  up  on  the  east  side  of  this  Wady;  bat 
we  missed  it,  and  clambered  the  steep  hill  among  the  rocks  for  a 
time  without  path ;  thus  losing  ten  minutes.  At  length  we 
found  a  man  in  the  fields,  and  took  him  as  a  guide.  He  soon 
brought  us  into  the  pilgrims'  road  leading  over  from  St.  Philip's 
fountain  to  St  John's  in  the  Desert  It  was  sufficiently  nigged 
and  bad.  At  12.45  we  were  opposite  Welejeh,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant.1  Our  course  was  about  north  to  the  top  of  the 
ridge  between  the  two  great  valleys.  This  we  reached  at  1.05  ; 
and  looked  down  into  the  Wady  Beit  Hanina,  coming  from 
Kulonieh.     Here  we  stopped  for  ten  minutes. 

At  our  feet  was  the  small  village  of  J  aura  in  a  short  side 
valley  or  nook.  Further  down  the  great  valley,  on  the  other  side, 
was  K£t&f ;  opposite  to  which,  our  guide  said,  is  the  fountain  and 
ruined  convent  called  el- Hub w,  the  native  name  for  St  John's 
in  the  Desert,  about  an  hour  from  'Ain  K&riin.4  In  the  south, 
on  the  western  brow  of  the  mountains,  nearly  in  a  line  with 
JedAr,  but  lens  distant,  was  pointed  out  Beit  Kakurieh,  which  we 
visited  afterward*.     'Ain  Kuril n  was  not  here  visible  ;  but  Soba 

in  si^rht,  as  also  Kfllonieh,  Neby  Saniwil,  and  other  places.1 


1  Hieron   <'<mim.    in    Zach.    ▼iii.    19,  writer*.    Jarom*  himarlf  apparently  men- 

•* Capta  art*  Ilrthel,  ad  quam  malta millia  Hon*  Bittir  a*  Hifikrr ;  tvvimp  2titi,  n.  S 

eoorfujrrruut  lulwTum :  aratuin  trmplum  *  K.  £.    at  Krfr  Hirlm.  Meiron,  Irbtd, 

In   iicii'iminiam   fp*uti«  nppr«««r,   a   Tito  Tell  Hum,  K*drft,  etc.     W*  did  m*t  rari«tt 

Annio  Kuf  .*     The  im-nti-.n  of  Titiw  An-  Bethel;  aid  1  regret  that  tha  thought  of 

feint  'Turmmn .  Kufut  dhows  that  Jerome  furtlier  examination  did  not  occur  to  ma, 

it  b#rr  #p.-t* k:hif  ..f  r\*uu  that  took  pliw*  while  I  wn  in  *  iitoiitiun  to  realixe  it. 

utvler  Hiinan.    -Tilh-mnnt  iujCfC*'**  that  a  Ilraringt  at   l'J.46  :  Welejeh   iBo  ,  | 

B'tk>!  :«  h.n<  a  T-Am  nwiinfr  f.*  B'tkrr ;  m.     Iluain  2(13  . 

H*i.t  !«■*  Imp.  II.   p.  sn».     Rnt  thw  i«  *  Tobler  iMnkbL  p.  «M.     Prokaich,  p. 

n»  trai-f  ..(  a>iv   Tarvmt  reading ;  nor  U  120.     See  IJuanvaniui  II.  p  707. 

JUiAer  the  form  uioaily  found  in  Latin  *  Buriny  at  IM :  Java  N.  31°  K.  f 
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Starting  again  at  1.20,  we  struck  the  road  from  Jaura  to 
Jerusalem ;  and  kept  upon  it  along  the  brow  above  the  great 
valley  about  N.  E.  by  N.  At  1.40  'Ain  K&rim  was  below  us  on 
the  left ;  a  large  and  flourishing  village,  with  the  Franciscan 
convent  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the  midst.  There  is  also  a 
fountain.  The  village  was  below  in  a  nook  or  recess  from  the 
great  valley ;  and  was  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  us.1  It  is 
doubtless  the  Karem  or  Carcem  of  the  Septuagint  and  Jerome.* 

We  now  kept  along  the  usual  road,  which  passes  just  north 
of  Malihah,  on  a  course  about  east.  At  2.10  we  crossed  an 
indentation  of  the  ridge  ;  having  Malihah  on  a  Tell  just  on  our 
right.  In  five  minutes  more  we  struck  again  our  road  of  this 
morning  ;  but  almost  immediately  left  it  by  a  fork  on  the  right, 
leading  through  the  northern  part  of  the  plain  of  Bephaim.  At 
2.30  we  came  out  upon  the  low  ridge  on  the  west  of  that  plain.1 
Here  we  could  distinguish  the  valley  running  out  from  its  south- 
west part ;  and  could  see  beyond  the  plain  the  convent  of  M4r 
Elias  and  its  green  Tell.  Passing  on  now  by  the  direct  road, 
we  reached  the  Yafa  gate  of  Jerusalem  at  3  o'clock. 

II.   EXCURSION  TO  THE    VICINITY  OF    HEBRON. 

Friday j  May  7th. — As  we  expected  to  be  absent  over  night, 
we  took  with  us  both  of  our  servants,  and  all  our  mules,  with  tent 
and  beds.  We  left  the  Yafa  gate  at  7.35,  on  the  Bethlehem 
road  ;  and  reached  Mar  Elias  at  8.25.  Here  at  the  well  were 
several  men,  Greek  Christians,  from  Beit  Jala.  We  inquired 
of  them  about  a  Bamah  in  this  region  ;  but  they  knew  of  none. 
We  engaged  one  of  them  as  a  guide  ;  and  turned  more  to  the 
right,  on  the  road  to  Beit  Jala.  A  low  ridge  on  the  right  is  called 
TttbQlyeh  ;  and  after  five  minutes  was  a  hill  on  the  left,  called 
Bfis  Elias.  Here  too  was  a  large  sarcophagus  turned  partly 
over  on  one  side,  called  Mary's  cradle  ;  with  small  heaps  of  stones 
around  it.  The  road  from  Mar  Elias  to  Bethlehem  runs  along 
the  dividing  ridge,  between  the  deep  valley  on  the  left  running 
eastwards,  and  the  long  basin  of  Wady  Ahmed,  which  runs  off 
northwest  under  Beit  J&ia  to  Wady  Bittir.  One  of  the  branches 
of  the  latter  begins  not  far  from  Mar  Elias  in  the  southwest. 

m.    Sataf  N.  25°  W.    Kfirt&l  2°.    Kulo-  Samwll  17°.  'Ain  KArim  9%  *  m.— Comp. 

nieh  24°.    Neby  Samwll  25°.    Beit  Iksa  Tobler  DenkbL  pp.  660,  730  sq. 
29°.    Beit  SurSk  85°.    Beit  Lahm  138\        '  See    above,    p.    156,  n.  3.      Sept ., 

Beit  Jala    141%      Beit    Sakarieh    199°.  Kap4fi>  Jerome  Carcem.— Tot  the  account 

Hueftn  201*.    S6ba  835°.— The  villages  of  given  by  the  Latins  respecting  the  house 

Beit  Lahm  and  Beit  Jala  were  not  dia-  of  Elisabeth,  the  convent  and  church  of 

tinctly  viable ;  they  stand  upon  the  eastern  the  Nativity  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the 

slope  of  their  hills,  and  were  thus  not  ac-  fountain  of  St  Mary,  so  culled,  see  Qua- 

tually  in  light  resmius  II.  pp.  709-712. 

1  Bearings  at  1.  40 :  Soba  315°.   Neby        »  Here  the  Mount  of  Olives  bore  N.  65°  £. 
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Taming  from  the  rood  a  little  towards  the  left,  we  came  at 
8.50  to  el-Khamls,  or  Khirbet  Khamls.  Here  are  cisterns,  a 
few  hewn  stones,  and  some  fragments  of  columns,  marking  a 
■mall  ancient  site.  The  guide  said  there  were  also  sepulchres, 
and  the  door  of  a  church  ;  but  the  latter  proved  to  be  merely 
three  or  four  rather  large  hewn  stones  thrown  together,  one  of 
which  was  grooved.1  This  place  is  pointed  out  by  the  Latin 
monks  at  the  present  day,  as  the  Bamah  mentioned  by  Matthewt 
supposed  to  be  near  Rachel's  tomb.1  We  had  heard  of  this  in 
Jerusalem ;  and  also,  that  some  of  the  recent  Latin  converts  in 
Beit  Jala  now  spoke  of  this  spot  as  Ramah.  But  the  Greeks 
know  nothing  of  it ;  nor  does  Quaresmius  or  the  earlier  travellers 
speak  of  it.  Yet  Eusebius  and  Jerome  assume  a  Ramah  near 
Bethlehem,  in  order  to  afford  an  explanation  of  the  language  of 
Matthew.1  This  however  is  ouite  unnecessary.  In  the  original 
passage  of  Jeremiah,  Rachel,  the  ancestress  of  the  tribe  of 
IJeiyamin,  is  poetically  introduced  as  bewailing  the  departure 
of  her  descendants  into  exile,  from  Ramah  of  benjamin,  their 
place  of  rendezvous.4 

Ten  minutes  brought  us  to  Rachel's  tomb.  This  had  been 
enlarged  since  our  former  visit,  by  the  addition  of  a  square  court 
on  the  east  side,  with  high  walls  and  arches.  Beyond  the  road 
which  passes  here,  and  northeast  from  the  tomb,  we  looked  at 
the  traces  of  an  ancient  aqueduct,  which  was  carried  up  the  slope 
of  the  hill  by  means  of  tubes  or  perforated  blocks  of  stone,  fitted 
together  with  sockets  and  tenons,  and  originally  cemented.  We 
saw  other  like  traces  further  up  the  hill  the  next  day;  but 
stones  of  this  kind  are  seen  nowhere  else  in  this  region. 

We  left  Rachel's  tomb  at  9.15  for  trtis  ;  at  first  along  the 
camel  road  to  Hebron,  which  {Asses  on  the  west  of  Bethlehem. 
At  9.30,  we  turned  more  to  the  left,  in  order  to  sain  the  oath 
along  the  aqueduct  This  we  struck  at  9.40,  and  followed  it 
There  are  frequent  openings  in  the  aqueduct ;  and  the  stones 
adjacent  to  them  seem  to  be  hollowed  out ;  but  the  aqueduct  in 
this  ]>art  is  later,  and  is  mostly  laid  with  tul*s  of  pottery.  By  a 
mistake  of  our  guide  we  turned  down  the  steep  slope  on  the  left  too 
soon  ;  and  after  a  very  difficult  descent  reached  Urtas  at  10.5, 
some  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  aqueduct  This  is  prob- 
ably the  Etam  of  the  Scriptures.1 

Here  is  a  large  and  noble  fountain  with  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  reservoir.  The  ruins  of  a  former  village  are  scattered 
among  the  rocks  on  the  declivity  of  the  northern  hill.     The 

1  Btaritiffff  from  el-Kluunb:  FureMU  '  Matt.  2,  1ft,  qooftrd  from  Jrr.  SI,  II  ; 
ISO*.  CooTent  U  Bcthlthem  157'.  Beit  coop.  Jrr.  44),  1  — Sm  OiiomMt  art  JU- 
J*U  *S3  .     Kubbrt  KAMI  MS'.  *  m.  mmle.     KrUnd  Pal  p.  "' 
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level  land  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  has  been  leased  by  Mr 
Meshullam,  a  convert  from  Judaism  ;  who  formerly  kept  a  hotel  in 
Jerusalem.  He  had  now  brought  it  under  tillage  for  three  years, 
and  raised  fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  Jerusalem  market.  The 
fields  are  all  irrigated  from  the  fountain ;  and  in  this  country 
everything  thrives  with  water.  As  seen  from  above,  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  thus  cultivated,  presented  a  beautiful  appearance. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  scientific  tillage  of  western  Europe ; 
yet  such  is  the  strength  of  the  soil  and  the  abundance  of  water, 
that  the  returns  are  larger,  and  (as  Meshullam  said)  remunera- 
tive. 

We  met  here  seven  or  eight  Americans,  men  and  women, 
Seventh  Day  Baptists  from  Philadelphia  and  the  vicinity.  They 
had  come  out  as  missionaries  to  introduce  agriculture  among  the 
Jews ;  but  being  unacquainted  with  the  language  and  customs 
of  the  country,  and  therefore  helpless,  they  had  oeen  taken  by 
Meshullam  into  his  employ  ;  where  they  found  at  least  food  and 
shelter.  They  did  not,  however,  appear  satisfied  ;  and  seemed 
to  us  likely  to  leave  the  place  so  soon  as  they  could  help  them- 
selves. Indeed,  in  the  course  of  the  following  winter,  a  quarrel 
arose  between  them  and  Meshullam,  and  they  removed  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Yafa.  They  told  us  they  had  brought  out 
with  them  American  ploughs  ;  but  could  make  no  use  of  them 
for  want  of  stronger  teams.  A  similar  colony  of  Germans  had 
been  in  like  manner  employed  by  Meshullam  two  years  before ; 
a  glowing  report  from  whom  is  given  by  Bitter.  But  they  too 
had  become  dissatisfied  ;  and  were  now  dispersed.1  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remark,  that  the  idea  of  speedily  converting  the 
Jews,  living  as  strangers  in  Palestine,  into  an  agricultural  people, 
is  altogether  visionary. 

Leaving  Crtds  at  10.55  we  came  at  11.20  to  el-Burak,  the 
castle  at  the  Pools.  On  the  way  were  some  traces  of  an  ancient 
road.  At  this  time  the  lower  pool  was  empty  ;  in  the  middle 
one  the  water  covered  only  the  bottom  ;  while  the  upper  one 
was  full  or  nearly  so.  A  little  streamlet  from  above  was  running 
into  the  middle  pool  at  its  upper  end.*  After  a  stop  of  five 
minutes  we  took  the  Hebron  road ;  and  at  11.35  were  on  the 
top  of  the  southern  hill.  Along  the  ascent  are  traces  of  an 
ancient  paved  road  ;  but  no  ruts.  The  village  and  convent  of 
St.  George  (el-Khtidr)  were  visible  in  the  north,  beyond  the  valley 
of  the  Pools.3  On  the  left  below  us  was  a  short  Wady,  with  a 
side  aqueduct.     We  now  kept  along  on  high  ground  ;  and  soon 

1  Bitter,  Erdk.  XVL  p.  282.  £.  el-Barak  N.  40°  E.— For  the  ubsm* 

'  For  a  full  description  of  these  pools,  route,  see  aluo  in  Vol  I.  pp.  216»  SIT.  [L 

fee  Vol  L  p.  474  sq.  [ii.  164  eq.]  819-321.1 
•  Bearings  at  11.85 :   el-Khudr  N.  6s 
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had  on  our  left  the  deep  Wady  Biy&r,  here  a  narrow  gorge, 
running  off  about  N.  75°  E.  with  another  side  aqueduct,  and  a 
square  ruin  on  the  further  side,  called  Deir  el-Ben&t.  We  soon 
descended  a  little  (at  11.50)  into  the  small  cultivated  plain  from 
which  the  Wady  issues.  In  this  plain  several  Wadys  unite, 
coming  from  various  directions.  We  followed  up  a  shallow  one, 
8.  35°  W.  formerly  named  to  us  Wady  Tuheishimeh ;  and  at 
12.5  saw  on  our  nght  the  ruin  of  Beit  F&ghftr,  half  a  mile 
distant,  having  a  Wely  and  a  fountain.1  Beaching  the  head  of 
the  valley  at  12.30,  we  came  out  upon  level  land  ;  and  then  at 
12.40  rose  to  a  higher  tract  of  table  land.  Here  Beit  Fejj&r 
was  visible  on  high  ground  at  a  distance  in  the  southeast ; ' 
while  nearer  to  us,  but  hidden  by  a  ridge,  was  said  to  be  the  ruin 
of  Bereiktlt.  Ten  minutes  later,  the  ruin  Bereikfit  was  just 
visible  over  a  depression  in  the  ridge,  bearing  116°.  This  form 
corresponds  to  an  ancient  Berachah,  which  gave  name  to  a  valley 
in  the  south  of  Tekoa,  the  scene  of  Jehosaphat's  thanksgiving.1 
We  heard  of  it  on  our  former  journey ;  but  it  was  first  visited 
by  Mr  Wolcott.4  The  ruins  lie  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley, 
on  a  small  eminence  ;  and  cover  three  or  four  acres.  The  Wady 
is  not  now  called  after  the  ruins,  except  just  opposite  to  them ; 
but  bears  lower  down  the  name  ftf  Wady  Khanzireh. 

We  came  at  12.55  to  the  brow  of  a  long  descent,  looking  out 
over  a  lower  tract  of  country  on  the  south.  Here  Halhtil  came 
in  sight,  and  several  other  places.5  Half  way  or  more  down  the 
long  declivity  is  a  cistern  and  Kibleh  or  praying-place  ;  where  at 
1.10  we  stopped  for  lunch.  Here  Merrina,  a  small  ruin  was 
visible,  bearing  256°,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  beyond  the  green 
Wady.  We  set  off  again  at  1.40,  and  descended  into  the  broad 
and  fertile  plain  of  Wady  'Arrfib  running  off  southeast ;  and, 
after  crossing  a  low  swell,  came  to  another  like  valley  bearing 
the  same  name,  and  uniting  with  the  former  one  just  below. 
The  united  Wady  runs  to  Wady  Jeh&r  south  of  Tekoa,  and  so 
to  the  Dead  Sea.9  Beyond,  on  the  left,  at  2  o'clock,  we  had  a 
ruin  called  Beit  Za'ter.  At  2.10  we  reached  the  reservoir  of 
Kfifin ;  the  village  being  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  on  the 
right.7  It  is  inhabited  ;  and  has  in  it  a  large  ruined  building, 
which  makes  quite  a  show  at  a  distance.8 

1  Bearing  of  Beit  FAghor,  N.  75°  W.  |        4  See  Vol.  L  p.  491.  [it  189.1  Wolcott 

m.  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1843,  p.  4&     Comp. 

•  Bearings  at  12.40:  Beit  Fejjar  158°.  Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  I.  p.   886. 
Beit  Ummar  280°.    Beit  SAwir,  a  ruin,  Bitter  Erdk.  XV.  L  p.  685. 

881%  i  m.— Instead  of  Beit  Fejjar,  Dr  *  Bearings  at  12.55:  Beit  Ummar  280°. 

Wilson  writes  Beit  Hajar ;  but  erroneously.  Halhul  202*.   Kufln  217°.    ShivAkh  172°. 

Mjr  companion,  Dr  Smith,   took  special  *  See  VoL  I.  p.  488.  [L  185.] 

pains  to  daj,  to  verify  the  name.    Lands  T  Bearings  at  the  tank  of  Kufln :   Beit 

of  the  Bible,  L  p.  886.    Bitter  XVL  p.  Fejjir  88°.    Beit  Za'ter  59°.   Beit  Kheiran 

270.  195°.    Kufln  275  \im. 

*  2  Chr.  20,  26,  comp.  2a  *  Kuf  in  is  the  place  erroneooslj  named 
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After  five  minutes  more  we  were  in  another  shallow  Wady, 
coming  from  the  south  and  passing  off  northeast  to  Wady 
'Arrfib.  We  followed  it  up,  or  a  branch  of  it ;  and  at  2.35 
came  out  on  a  low  ridge  looking  into  a  like  parallel  Wady  on 
our  left.  Beyond  this  latter,  on  a  hill,  was  the  ruin  Beit 
Khcir&n,  half  a  mile  distant1  The  road  then  descends  a  little, 
and  passes  along  on  the  west  side  of  this  Wady  here  running 
north. 

Thus  far  we  had  followed  from  the  Pools  the  same  road 
that  we  travelled  in  1838,  on  our  first  approach  to  the  Holy 
City,  and  our  first  day  in  Palestine.  We  had  then  been  com- 
pelled, wearied  and  exhausted  as  we  were  from  our  long  journey 
in  the  desert,  to  hasten  over  the  tract  between  Hebron  and 
Jerusalem  without  a  guide.  Hence,  on  some  points  we  obtained 
no  information,  and  on  others  were  misled.  I  had  ever  re- 
garded that  day  as  in  some  respects  the  least  satisfactory  in 
all  our  former  journey ;  and  was  not  sorry  now  to  retrace  the 
road. — The  main  features  of  the  country,  thus  far,  consisted  of 
low  rocky  hills  with  intervening  valleys,  uninteresting,  unculti- 
vated, and  the  hills  thinly  covered  with  bushes,  chiefly  shrub  oaks. 
Beyond  this  point,  towards  the  south,  there  is  more  cultivation ; 
and  the  hills  are  more  naked  of  bushes,  being  tilled  often  to  the 
top. 

We  now  turned  from  the  Hebron  road  more  southwesterly; 
along  a  low  neck  which  separated  the  Wady  on  our  left  from 
Wady  Rishr&sh  on  our  right ;  the  latter  descending  rapidly 
westwards  towards  Wady  es-Sttr,  as  was  said.  Our  purpose  was 
to  ascend  a  high  rounded  Tell  just  on  the  west  of  the  Hebron 
road,  in  the  hope  of  finding  ruins.  We  reached  the  top  at 
3  o'clock ;  but  found  nothing.  The  tower  of  Beit  Star  was 
before  us,  on  another  lower  Tell  in  the  southwest.*  After  a 
delay  of  ten  minutes,  we  struck  down  across  the  intervening  val- 
ley through  the  fields,  without  a  path ;  and  came  at  3.20  to  the 
tower  of  Beit  Stir.  From  this  place  'Ain  edh-Dhirweh,  on  the 
Hebron  road,  bore  N.  80°  E. 

This  tower  we  saw  and  noted  on  our  former  journey ;  but, 
in  consequence  of  our  having  no  guide,  we  did  not  hear  the 
name,  and  therefore  failed  to  frilly  identify  the  place.  Tet  from 
its  position  and  other  features  I  was  even  then  inclined  to  regard 
it  as  the  ancient  Beth-zur ;  and  it  was  so  inserted  on  our  map.1 

to  «s  in  our  former  journey  u  Abu  Fid.    \  m.    Halhol  191°.     'Ain  edh-Dhirweh 
We  lied  then  no  guide  except  a  Nubian    210°.    Tell  near  by,  222°. 


camel  driver  from  Dhoheriyeh.  No  inch  *  Bearings  at  3  o'clock,  from  the  Tefl , 
name  at  Abu  Fid  exirta  anywhere  in  the  Beit  Ummar  7°.  Jala,  a  Wehr,  826", 
region,  to  fiur  at  we  could  learn.  BeitSur2I6*.  Halhull64\  ShxyukhllS', 
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T Bearing!  at  2.8ft,  oppodte  Beit  Khei-        *  See  VoL  I.  pp.  216,  217.  el  [L  819, 
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The  name  Beit  Stir  was  heard  first  by  Mr  Wolcott ; '  and  we 
now  heard  it  from  people  in  the  fields.  This  name,  and  the  an- 
cient remains,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity.— The  principal 
rain  is  the  tower;  of  which  only  one  side  is  now  standing.  It 
was  perhaps  some  twenty  feet  square.  At  its  southwest  corner 
are  a  few  bevelled  stones,  not  large.  These  mark  its  foundations 
as  ancient ;  though  its  upper  portion  was  more  probably  of  the 
tuna  of  the  crusades.  There  are  hewn  stones  scattered  about,  as 
also  some  fragments  of  columns,  and  many  foundations  of  build- 
ings ;  but  no  traces  of  a  wall  on  the  south,  where  the  Tell  con- 
nects with  the  range  of  hills.  In  the  eastern  declivity,  below 
the  tower,  are  two  or  three  excavated  sepulchres.  It  must  have 
been  a  small  place ;  but  occupied  a  strong  position,  and  com- 
manded a  great  road.  Joeephus  speaks  of  it  as  the  strongest 
fortress  in  Judea.* 

Beth-sur  is  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Joshua  as  between 
Halhul  and  Gedor ; •  and  it  still  lies  here  between  the  two,  not 
far  from  the  former.  It  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam  ; .  and  its  in- 
habitants aided  in  building  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  after  the 
exile.4  Judas  Maccabeus  here  defeated  Lysias,  and'  strength- 
ened the  fortress  against  the  Idumeans.'  It  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Antiochus  Eupator ;  made  stronger  and  held  by  Bac- 
chides ;  until  at  length  Simon  Maccabeeus  got  possession  and 
further  fortified  it9  Beth-zur  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and 
Jerome ;  and  also  by  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim.7  These  writers 
all  regard  it,  or  rather  the  fountain  not  far  off,  as  the  place 
where  Philip  baptized  the  eunuch.  To  this  tradition  we  shall 
speedily  recur  again. 

We  now  turned  down  to  'Ain  edh-Dhirweh  on  the  Hebron 
road ;  which  we  reached  in  seven  minutes.  Here,  on  the  east  of 
the  road,  is  a  low  ledge  of  rocks  running  off  northeast,  with  a 
perpendicular  face  towards  the  northwest,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high. 
In  some  parts  the  rocks  appear  to  have  been  hewn  away  ;  and 
there  are  also  sepulchres  excavated  in  them.  By  the  roadside, 
near  these* rocks,  is  the  fountain.  It  is  small,  and  issues  from 
beneath  a  wall  of  large  hewn  stones  into  a  drinking- trough.  On 
the  west  of  the  road  is  a  fine  little  tank  lined  with  cement ;  and 
another,  larger  and  ruder,  without  cement  On  the  east  of  the 
fountain  is  the  ruin  of  an  ancient  church  or  chapel ;  between 
which  and  the  fountain  was  an  enclosed  court  The  road  just 
here  has  marks  of  an  ancient  pavement ;  and  we  had  before 

a  HUktfk  Sien,  1S48,  p.  SSL  '  1  Mae*  4,  29.  SI.  J  Mace.  II,  5 ; 

•  Abo.  IS.  ft.  a  oomp.  Jot.  Antt  12.  7.  ft. 

•  Jaafc.  Ift,  6ft.     Sat  gMMraBj,  Balaa4  '  1  Mack.  6,  81.  AO—ib,  9,  32    10,  11 
fakaat  bl  SftS  tq.    fiaamar  Pall*,  pp.  —  ib.  11,  65.  66.    14,  7.  88. 

16*;  164.  '  OmbmC  art.  Sttkmr.    Ma.  War* 
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noticed  several  similar  traces  along  the  way ;  bat  nawnere  any 
appearance  whatever  of  ruts.1 

This  then  is  the  fountain,  which  a  tradition  earlier  and  in  so 
far  better  than  that  connected  with  St.  Philip's  fountam  near 
Welejeh,  once  marked  as  the  place  where  Philip  baptised  the 
eunuch  on  his  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza.*  Both  Ensebfafe 
and  Jerome,  and  also  the  Bouideaux  pilgrim,  speak  of  Beth-iuf 
as  the  scene  of  that  transaction.'  What  grounds  those  fetheiv 
had  for  connecting  it  at  all  with  Beth-zur,  we  know  not ;  but 
the  Scriptures  certainly  contain  no  hint  to  that  effect.  There 
was  here  no  desert ;  and,  further,  the  circumstances  that  Philip 
was  afterwards  found  at  Azotus  (Ashdod),  far  away  in  the  plain, 
is  strongly  against  the  view  in  question.  I  have  elsewhere 
assigned  reasons,  which  still  seem  to  me  valid,  for  seeking  the 
place  of  the  baptism  in  the  plain,  on  the  way  from  Eleutheto- 
polis  to  Gaza,  perhaps  in  Wady  el-Hasy.4 

From  the  fountain  we  sent  Bashid  with  the  mules  and  luggage 
directly  up  to  Halh&l ;  in  order  that  he  might  pitch  the  tent  wad 
make  his  preparations,  while  we  should  go  on  as  feres  er- 
Rameh  and  return.  The  guide,  whom  we  had  taken  at  MAr 
Elifis,  we  found  well  acquainted  with  the  country ;  he  having 
often  been  at  Halhttl,  where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  farm 
vineyards.  But  here  his  knowledge  of  the  road  was  at  an  end  ; 
and  we  therefore  engaged  another  guide  for  er-Bftmeh. 

Leaving  'Ain  edh-Dhirweh  at  3.35,  we  followed  the  Hebron 
road,  about  south  ;  still  ascending  and  crossing  the  swell,  which 
more  to  the  left  forms  the  broad  ridge  on  which  Halhfil  stands. 
The  road  then  keeps  along  on  the  west  of  the  basin  of  Wady 
'Ain  'Asy,  which  runs  off  N.  75°  E.  as  a  branch  of  the  Wady 
southeast  of  Halhftl.  We  were  in  this  basin  at  3.55.  Then, 
crossing  another  lower  swell,  we  came  at  4.05  to  the  head  of  Wady 
Beit  Haskeh,  which  runs  down  westwards  towards  Terktoieh. 
Bising  gradually  from  this,  we  turned  at  4.15  to  the  left  at  a 
right  angle  ;  and  came  in  seven  minutes  across  the  fields  to  the 
immense  foundations,  which  we  had  formerly  visited.*  They 
are  known  to  the  Jews  as  the  House  of  Abraham  ;.and  are 
sometimes  called  by  the  natives  Bir  el-Khftlil,  from  the  well 
connected  with  them.  These  inexplicable  walls  remain  as  when 
we  saw  them  in  1838  ;  except  that  the  covering  above  the  well 
was  gone.  This  well  is  of  large  circumference,  and  about  ten 
feet  deep  to  the  surface  of  the  water ;  it  is  said  to  be  strictly  a 
fountain.     The  course  of  the  longest  wall  by  compass  is  S.  80° 

1  See  genr.  Kraflt,  in  Ritter*i  Erik.        *  See  above,  VoL  TL  pp.  41>  48,  and 

XVL  p.  266  sq.  Note  XXXII,  end  of  Vol.  U.  JTL  880, 890, 

'  Acta  8,  88  iq.  and  Note  XXX,] 
.    *  Onomast  art  Bethtur.    Itin.  Bkrot.        *  Vol.  L  pp.  215,  216.  [i  817,  818.] 
p.  599. 
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E.  These  foundations  are  regarded  by  the  common  people  at 
belonging  to  the  rains  of  er-RAmeh,  which  corer  the  hill  on  the 
north,  and  extend  down  to  this  spot  Hence  the  name  BAroeh 
el-KhOlil,  which  we  formerly  heard  applied  also  to  the  founda- 
tions. 

We  now  tamed  np  the  hill  er-R&meh,  and  reached  the  top  in 
aix  minutes.  Here  and  on  the  slope  are  the  remains  of  a  lain 
Tillage.  The  ground  all  the  way  is  strewed  with  rains  of  dwell- 
ings, corering  some  acres,  with  hewn  stones  among  them. 
There  is  on  the  top  a  cistern  excavated  in  the  rock.  Mr  Wol- 
oott  noticed  some  fragments  of  columns,  a  few  bevelled  stones, 
and  many  teeserss ;  and  speaks  also  of  the  Mediterranean  as 
risible  through  a  gap  in  the  hills  in  the  northwest1  Several 
places  were  here  again  in  sight,  which  we  had  seen  or  visited  in 
1838  ;  as  D&ra  in  the  southwest,  Beni  Nairn  in  the  southeast, 
and  Beit  'Ainftn  nearer  at  hand.8 

To  what  ancient  place  and  structure  are  all  these  remains  to 
be  assigned  ?  To  this  question  no  satisfactory  answer  has  yet 
been  given  ;  and  perhaps  never  will  be.  Yet  several  items  of 
ancient  testimony  go  far  to  show,  that  this  spot,  now  called  er- 
Bameh,  is  that  which  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
was  held,  whether  truly  or  falsely,  to  be  the  site  of  the  terebinth 
of  Mamre,  near  Hebron,  where  Abraham  long  pitched  his  tent9 
The  testimony  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in  the  fourth  century 
shows,  that  the  place  was  then  pointed  out  near  Hebron  ;  while 
from  that  of  Joeenhus,  of  the  Itin.  Hiero*.  in  the  fourth  century, 
of  Soxomen  in  the  fifth,  and  of  Adamnanus  in  the  seventh,  it 
is  clear  that  it  lay  not  far  from  Hebron  towards  Jerunalem.4 
The  Itin.  Hiero*.  and  Sozomen  agree  in  placing  it  two  Roman 
miles  from  Hebron ;  while  Josephus  says  it  was  only  six  stadia 
distant  from  that  city.  As  the  place  during  those  centuries  was 
well  known  and  frequented  ;  and  as  the  specification  of  two  miles 
agrees  well  with  the  actual  distance  from  Hebron  ;  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  notice  of  Josephus,  though  intended  to  refer 
to  the  same  spot,  is  erroneous.1 

Admitting,  then,  that  this  was  the  reputed  place  of  Abra- 
ham's terebinth,  we  can  account  perhaps  for  the  extensive 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  site.     Eusebius  relates,  that  the  terebinth 

>  BiUSoCh.  Sacra,  1S4S,  p.  4ft.  Hiem  p.  699.  Somn.  IL  E.  SL  4.   Adam- 

9  8m  Vol  L jp  4H9.  II.  p.  214.  [L  1S6  das.  n  Arrulfo,  2.  11. 

•a.   ii    *  M.J— Bearing  at  Kimeh  t  Shi-  *  The  ex  (•()  *U<lia  mar  be  an  rm»r  </ 

lika  S7'.     Belt  'Aioon  Sl\     Beni  Nairn  traiurribrre  fur  aUietn  (J(caO«««) ;  e»p»- 

IS4\     Dftro  X3S\     Bah  S4r  851'.    Hal-  Hallr  at  oumben  «m  uwaUy  written  by 

■41  9*.  tijrn*.    Thn*  it  hetv  needed  enir  to  drop  aa 

•  Eagl  Vara,  pUim  of  Ifamn.  Can.  13,  tola,  and  writ*  r  in«tead  </  «c."  l>r  it  max 

IS.    IS.  1.  hare  been  sorely  a  loot*  ertimat*  on  tho 

4  bash,  et  Moron.  Onomaol  arta,  At-  yx\  of  Jootphtu,  afar  many  yeon  of  ab- 

•onft,  X>ry*     Jol  &  J.  4.  9.   7.    Ufa.  aam 
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of  Abraham,  which  was  still  remaining  in  his  day,  had  became 
an  object  of  worship  to  Christians ;  as  also  to  the  Gentiles  round 
about,  who  had  set  up  here  an  idol  and  altars.  To  break  up 
this  idolatrous  worship,  the  emperor  Constantino  save  orders  to 
erect  on  the  spot  a  Basilica  or  church  ;  the  oversight  of  which 
was  entrusted  to  Eusebius  himself1  In  the  same  connection  it 
is  likewise  related,  that  this  had  long  been  the  seat  of  a  cele- 
brated mart  or  fair,  whither  the  people  of  the  country  far  mod 
wide  resorted  to  buy  and  sell ;  and  that  after  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  Jews  in  the  war  with  Adrian,  A.  D.  135,  a  great  multi- 
tude of  captives  of  eveiy  age  and  sex  were  here  publicly  sold  aa 
slaves.1  These  facts  serve  to  show,  that  not  long  after  the  time 
of  Josephus,  and  for  several  subsequent  centuries,  this  was  a 
well  known  and  greatly  frequented  spot ;  and  they  are  also 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  existence  here  of  a  large  town,  the 
actual  vestiges  of  which  are  still  extant. 

In  respect  to  the  immense  walls,  which  form  the  most  impos- 
ing feature  of  the  place,  I  find  as  yet  no  satisfactory  explanation. 
They  seem  not  to  be  Jewish  ;  for  they  bear  no  resemblance  to  the 
walls  of  Jewish  structures  at  Hebron  or  Jerusalem.  If  a  church 
was  actually  erected  here  in  accordance  with  the  orders  jof  Con- 
stantine  ;  as  indeed  the  testimony  of  later  writers  seems  to 
imply ;  we  should  most  naturally  regard  these  as  its  foundation 
walls.  Yet  they  exhibit  none  of  the  tokens  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  and  do  not  of  themselves  suggest  a  church.8 

Another  question  arises,  as  to  the  present  name  er-B&meh. 
At  first,  and  naturally,  it  suggests  the  Bamah  of  the  south,  which 
belonged  to  Simeon,  and  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.4 But  the  order  and  manner  in  which  that  place  is  named, 
seem  to  imply,  that  it  was  quite  in  the  south  of  Judah,  and 
apparently  further  south  than  Hebron.  The  manner  too  in 
which  the  terebinth  of  Mamre  is  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  by  the  later  writers,  excludes  Ae  idea,  that  it  was 
identical  with  that  Bamah.  Yet  as  the  Hebrew  Bamah,  sig- 
nifying a  height,  was  not  unfrequent  as  a  proper  name  ;  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  this  hill  was  anciently  one  of  the  many 
Bamahs  of  Palestine,  of  which  we  have  no  account ;  and  that 
the  name  has  in  modern  times  become  extended,  so  as  to  include 
the  site  and  remains  which  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  below. 

The  ruins  of  Beit  'Aintln,  which  we  saw  from  er-B&meh, 

1  Onomast.    L    o.    Enseb.    Demonitr.  also  the  account  in  VoL  L  p.  849.  [U. 

Eying,  o.  9.    Vita  Const  8.  58.  7.1 

•  Sozom.  H.  E.  2.  4.    Hieroa  Comm.  .     Such  1^  wasthc^dment  of  MrTV 

in  Jc«  c  81.     Comm.  in  Zaoh.  11,  4.  P"1*?  Biblioth.  Sac.  1848,  p.  45. 

Chron.  Paschal,  p.  258  Par.  p.  474  Dind.  4  Heb.  3}3  rmn  Josh.  19, 8;  2J5  nWJ 

Comp.  Roland  Palest  pp.  711-715.    See  1  Sam.  80, 27. 
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were  raited  in  1842  by  Mr  Wolcott.1  They  lie  mainly  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  southern  slope  of  a  hill  or  promontory,  appa- 
rently in  the  fork  between  two  valleys.  The  area  is  about  half  a 
mile  long,  and  half  as  broad.  The  princii>al  ruin  is  a  building 
eighty-three  feet  long  from  north  to  south,  and  seventy-two  feet 
broad,  but  the  ends  of  broken  columns  built  into  the  walls,  and 
other  circumstances,  show  that  this  is  not  the  original  structure. 
The  remains  of  the  town  lie  on  the  gentle  slope  above  (north  of) 
this  edifice.  The  foundations  remain ;  and  toe  streets  and  forma 
of  the  dwellings  can  still  be  traced.  The  largest  hewn  stones 
were  six  feet  long  by  three  broad,  and  bevelled.  There  are  three 
or  four  cisterns  in  the  upper  j>art ;  but  the  fountain  was  of 
course  the  main  reliance.  The  probable  identity  of  this  place 
with  the  Betk-anoik  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  was  suggested  by  Mr 
Wolcott  The  two  names,  though  by  no  means  the  same,  are 
yet  perhaps  sufficiently  alike ;  and  the  mention  of  Beth-anoth 
along  with  Halhul  and  Beth-zur  goes  for  to  establish  the  iden- 
tity of  the  place.* 

We  left  er-R&meh  at  4.45  for  Halhftl,  descending  the  hill 
towards  the  north.  At  the  foot  was  an  excavated  cistern  now 
dry,  with  steps  to  descend  into  it.  A  fertile  plain  was  before 
us,  sloping  very  gently  eastwards  to  a  Wady.  Passing  this 
plain,  and  crossing  a  low  water-shed,  we  descended  into  the  deep 
Wady  Kabfin,  here  running  northeast  under  Halh&l ;  but 
further  down  sweeping  around  to  the  southeast  to  the  great 
Wady  which  lies  towards  Beni  Na'im  ;  *  and  having  the  ruins 
of  Beit  'Ainftn  on  its  left  side,  apparently  near  the  junction. 
Ascending  again  the  opposite  slope  through  extensive  and  well 
cultivated  fields,  we  reached  Halhftl  at  5.10 ;  and  found  our  tent 
pitched  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  not  far  from  the  sightly  mosk. 

Everything  around  Halhfil  looks  thrifty  ;  fine  fields,  fine 
vineyards,  and  many  cattle  and  goat*.  Es]»ccially  is  the  east- 
ern slope  fertile  and  well  tilled.  The  village  in  just  Mow  the 
eastern  brow  ;  and  thus  in  not  visible  from  the  Jerusalem  mad.  It 
is  the  head  of  a  district.  The  ]>eople  wore  Imivly  civil ;  and  would 
not  answer  many  of  oyr  inquiries,  es(>erinlly  as  to  sepulchres. 
The  okl  mosk  or  Wely  of  fceby  Ydna*  is  a  poor  structure.  It 
has  a  tower  or  minaret ;  which  makes  it  look  at  a  dUtancc  like 
a  New  England  church  on  a  hill.  We  thought  at  first  it  might 
have  been  ]>erhaps  originally  a  church  ;  but  then*  are  no  tokens 
of  it.  It  lies  so  high,  and  is  smi  m>  far,  that  wt»  Hiipposed  many 
villages  would  lie  in  sight  from  it  ;  but  in  this  were  disapjiointed. 
We  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  monk.1 

1  Kbliotfc.  fern,  ppi  67,  ft*.  •  lk*rin*»  from  Halhti :  B«H  Umr 

•  Joth.  1.%  M.  &9.  A5»       1WH  Kfceiiin  10*. 

•  S~  Vol  L  p.  4«a  [U.18S.J 

Vol  IIL— 34* 
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The  ancient  Halhul  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  to  which  this 
place  corresponds,  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Onomasticon  of  Je- 
rome.1 A  Jewish  traveller  of  the  fourteenth  century  speaks  of 
it  as  containing  the  sepulchre  of  Gad  the  seer.*  The  identity 
of  no  ancient  site  is  more  undisputed  ;  though  it  seems  not  to 
have  been  recognised  before  our  former  journey.9 

Saturday,  May  8th.  We  left  Halhfil  at  6  o'clock,  and 
descended  the  slope  to  'Ain  edh-Dhirweh  in  twelve  minutes. 
Here  we  sent  off  Besh&rah  with  the  mules  and  luggage  direct  to 
Jerusalem,  retaining  only  Bashid  ;  in  order  ourselves  to  pro- 
ceed more  rapidly  by  way  of  Beit  Ummar  and  so  along  near  the 
western  brow  of  the  mountains. 

Setting  off  again  at  6.20,  we  came  in  ten  minutes  to  the 
fork  of  the  road  leading  to  Beit  Ummar.  Here  Wady  Rishrish 
was  on  our  left,  breaking  down  as  a  deep  ravine  to  the  western 
plain  ;  with  the  Wely  of  J&la,on  its  northern  side,  on  an  almost 
isolated  hill,  a  high  and  strong  point ;  and  Bfikk&r  on  the  south 
side  opposite,  an  old  site  marked  by  two  trees.  We  took  the 
road  to  Beit  Ummar,  leaving  that  to  Jerusalem  on  the  right ; 
and  ascended  gradually,  till  at  6.40  we  were  at  the  top.4  Five 
minutes  later  Ktif  in  was  in  sight,  N.  45°  E.  We  were  here 
surrounded  with  the  clucking  of  partridges  ;  of  which  the  bushes 
seemed  to  be  ML  Passing  at  6.50  the  head  of  the  Wady  which 
runs  down  westwards  on  the  south  of  Kftfln,  we  reached  Beit 
Ummar  at  7.10,  a  miserable  mass  of  rubbish  and  Vuins.  It  lies 
high  ;  and  having  an  old  mosk  with  a  tower,  and  also  another 
shabby  tower,  it  makes  quite  a  show  at  a  distance.  I  saw  no 
village  apparently  more  wretched  in  all  Palestine.  Very  few 
women  were  to  be  seen.  The  men  were  surly  and  suspicious ; 
and  would  give  us  no  information.  We  learned  that  they  had 
now  been  at  war  for  a  year  with  the  village  Sftrif  below  the 
mountains,  with  which  they  had  a  feud  of  blood.  A  man  was 
stationed  upon  the  tower  of  the  mosk,  to  watch  against  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy. 

After  some  difficulty,  we  at  last  found  a  woman,  who 
answered  our  inquiries  intelligently.5  On. the  north  of  J&la  runs 
down  Wady  Muzeiri'ah  from  between  Beit  Ummar  and  Jedtir. 
Kusbur  appeared  like  a  village  ;  but  is  a  ruin,  separated  from 
Bttkk&r  by  Wady  esh-Sheikh.  Min'in  appeared  like  an  in- 
habited place.     By  going  three  minutes  northwest,  we  saw  the 

1  Josh.  15,  58.    Onomast  art  Elul  *  Bearings    at    6.40 :    Halhul    179*. 

a  1  Sam.  22,  5.    2  Sam.  24,  11  eq.—  BukkAr  285°.     Beit  Sur  203'.     Belt  Um- 

Ishak  Chelo  in  1884,  Carmoly  p.  242 ; '  mar  2°. 

comp.  pp.  888,  485.     It  is  also  merely  *  Bearings  at  Beit  Ummar:  Beit  Netttf 

mentioned  by  R-Parchi  a  few  years  earlier;  815°.  Jala  269°.  Urn  Burj  269°.  Mmln 

Benj.  of  Tud.  by  Asher,  II  p.  487.  211°.    Bokkar  281°.    Kusbur  281°.  Beit 

»  See  Vol.  L  p.  216.  [L  819.]  Fejjar  91°.    Jedur  N.  85p  W.  *  m. 
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rite  of  Jedftr  three  quarters  of  a  mfle  distant  It  is  merely  a 
small  rain  marked  by  a  tree,  on  a  point  or  Tell  projecting  from 
the  brow  of  the  mountain.  We  had  it  afterwards  somewhat 
nearer  on  our  left  as  we  passed  along.  Jed&r  is  the  ancient 
Otdar  of  Judah.' 

Leaving  Beit  Ummar  at  7.35,  on  a  course  about  N.  20°  E. 
we  descended  gradually  to  the  green  basin  and  bed  of  the  south- 
ern branch  of  Wady  'Arrftb.  This  Wady  has  its  head  here 
near  the  western  brow,  just  under  Jed&r ;  and  passes  down  across 
the  whole  mountain  tract  to  the  Dead  sea.  On  its  northern  side 
we  rose  again  obliquely  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  (at  8.5),  here  of 
considerable  height.8  Descending  again  we  came  into  the  north- 
ern branch  of  Wady  'Arrftb ;  in  which  at  8.15  we  stopped  a 
moment  at  a  well  of  living  water  near  the  slight  ruins  of 
Merrlna,  which  we  had  seen  yesterday  across  the  valley.  We 
now  took  a  direction  N.  15°  E.  up  a  side  valley  called  Wady 
Shukheit ;  which  is  straight  and  shallow.  We  followed  it  quite 
to  its  head.  At  its  mouth,  on  our  right,  were  the  slight  remains 
of  Urn  el-Meis.  Further  north  it  is  open  and  arable ;  and 
several  persons  were  ploughing.  At  8.45  we  reached  a  tree  at 
the  head  of  the  valley,  on  the  water-shed ;  it  marks  likewise  the 
boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Jerusalem  and  Hebron,  as 
also  between  the  Yemen  and  the  Keis.8  Here  we  stopped  for  five 
minutes.  Beit  Bakirieh  was  now  in  view  before  us,  on  an  almost 
isolated  promontory  or  Tell,  jutting  out  northwest  between  two 
deep  valleys ;  and  connected  with  the  high  ground  south  by  a 
low  neck  between  the  heads  of  those  two  valleys.  These  run  off 
to  Wady  Musdrr  below.  We  descended,  crossed  the  neck,  and 
at  9.5  reached  the  top  of  the  TelL 

As  we  came  to  the  neck,  a  large  column  lay  just  by  the 
path  ;  perhaps  quarried  there.  On  the  neck  and  all  the  way  up 
the  ascent  were  many  hewn  stones,  some  of  them  large,  lying 
scattered,  and  also  in  walls  and  foundations.  The  summit  is 
rather  extensive,  not  less  than  two  or  three  acres.  There  are 
several  ancient  cisterns ;  also  fragments  of  columns.  Towards 
the  northwest  are  two  sepulchres,  with  upright  doors,  in  the 
scarped  face  of  a  sunken  rock.  There  is  an  old  Wely  under  a 
tree,  called  Abu  Zakary.  There  were  at  the  time  only  a  few 
families  sojourning  here  temporarily.  Two  women  were  churn- 
ing with  goatskins,  in  the  manner  formerly  descriticd.4  The 
land  round  about  had  been  fanned  by  Meshullam  of  Crtas,  for 
the  purpose  of  planting  sea-island  cotton.1 

1  Joth.  15,  AH.    ODomMt  art.  0«*W.     frit  Ummar  90S*.     Bdt  Sakarieh  SI*. 

*  Bearinjp  at  83,  from  top  of  ridge :     Sub*  7  . 

Mt  I'mmar  &  20   W.     Kaftn  S.  20    K.  •  Ribl  Re*  I.  p.  4W.  (IL  NU 

•  Bearing*  at  M.%,  at  tree:    ShijAkh         •  He*rin«  at  Beit  Sakarieh :  Beit  Urn* 
1ST'.      Haihol   103.      Beit    SSr    100'.     mar  *U*\ HtbeJea,a  nun,-W°.  Jeb'ah 
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Here  then  we  have  the  almost  impregnable  position  of  a 
strong  fortress  ;  and  the  name,  Beit  Sak&xieh,  identifies  it  with 
the  ancient  Beth-zacharia ;  l  where  Judas  Maccabaeus  was 
defeated  by  Antiochus  Eupator.*  The  Syrians  having  besieged 
Beth-zur,  Judas  abandoned  his  investment  of  the  citadel  in 
Jerusalem ;  and  pitched  his  camp  at  Beth-zacharia,  seventy 
furlongs  distant  from  the  enemy.  Here  Antiochus  attacked  and 
routed  his  forces.  It  follows  that  Beth-zacharia  was  between 
Beth-zur  and  Jerusalem,  and  seventy  furlongs  distant  from  the 
former.  We  had  travelled  this  morning  from  \Ain  edh-Dhirweh, 
the  fountain  of  Beth-zur,  to  Beit  Sak&rieh,  two  and  a  quar- 
ter hour 8,  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  usuaL  Assuming  four 
Boman  miles  the  hour  as  our  rate,  which  can  vary  little  from 
the  truth,  the  coincidence  is  quite  exact ;  and  the  identity  rf 
the  names  serves  to  remove  every  shadow  of  doubt* 

^  We  left  Beit  Sak&rieh  again  by  the  neck,  the  only  place  of 
exit ;  and  came  in  seven  minutes  to  the  point  where  we  had 
quitted  the  Jerusalem  road.  Leaving  this  spot  at  9.35,  we  had 
in  five  minutes  on  our  right  the  little  basin  at  the  head  of  Wady 
Biy&r,  which  runs  down  on  the  south  of  Beit  F4ghtkr  and  of 
the  Pools.  This  basin  is  southeast  from  the  Tell  of  Beit 
Sak&rieh.  A  road  passes  down  the  valley  to  the  Pools  and 
Bethlehem.  We  kept  more  to  the  left,  around  the  head  of  the 
deep  valley  on  the  east  of  the  Tell,  and  overagainst  the  ruins, 
on  a  course  about  N.  E.  by  E.  until  10  o'clock ;  here  that  valley 
turned  more  west.4  After  five  minutes,  ute  proceeded  on  the 
same  general  course  ;  and  passed  around  the  head  of  another  like 
deep  Wady,  which  sweeps  off  in  a  similar  curve,  first  north, 
then  northwest,  and  at  last  west.  Just  beyond  this,  we  had  at 
10.35  an  extensive  view  over  the  region  of  hills  below  us  in  the 
west.  Ntthh&lin  is  in  the  bottom  of  Wady  el-MusQrr,  on  its 
southern  side.  This  Wady  seemed  to  pass  just  under  Jeb'ah,on 
the  north ;  and  uniting  with  Wady  es-S&r  from  the  south,  it 
becomes  the  broad  Wady  es-SOmt,  now  appearing  as  a  beautiful 
and  cultivated  tract  between  Beit  NettSf  and  Shuweikek* 

Turning  now  E.  N.  E.  we  rose  in  ten  minutes  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain  ridge,  and  came  at  10.50  to  the  eastern  brow, 


291°.     Sttnasin  809°.    Belt  »Atab  825°.  bron,  falls  to  the  ground;    Bitter*! 

Deir  el-Hawa  825°.      S6ba  6°.     Husan  XVI.  pp.  205-207. 
14°.  Nebj  Samwil  20*.  Belt  Netttf  290°.        «  Bearings  at  10  o'clock :  Beit  Sakariek 

Head  of  Wady  Biyar  125°.  288°.    Nfihhaltn  810°,  2  m.    HotanN,, 

1  Gr.  B&{aXapla,  1  Maoc  6,  82.  8a  Knriet  es-Saldeh  N.     Soba  N. 
Joe.  Antt  12.  9.  4.  *  Bearings  at   10.86  i    Beit    Sakarieh 

*  1  Maoc  6,  82  sq.  Jos.  Antt  12.  9.  4.  219°.  Hfibaleh  281°.  Jeba'  262.  Nnb- 
B.  J.  1.  1.  5.    Beland  Palaest  p.  660.  halin  264°.     Sonastn  281°.     Beit  'Attb 

*  Hence  tbe  argument  of  Krafft  to  prove  806°.  Deir  el-Hawa  816°.  Kesla  822°. 
that  Beth-taohana  was  situated  at  the  el-Kabu  889°.  Hfe&n  845°.  S6ba  856°. 
village  edh-Dhoherfyeh  southwest  of  He-  Weleieh  7°. 
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where  Bethlehem  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  were  in  Bight.1 
Before  us  wis  the  head  of  a  Wady  running  down  to  Wady 
Biyir  south  of  the  Pools.  Our  road  kept  along  high  on  the 
northern  declivity  of  this  valley,  until  at  a  low  spot  it  crossed 
over  the  ridge  towards  the  left ;  and  then  continued  in  like 
manner  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  parallel  Wady,  running  also 
down  to  the  Pools.  This  latter  valley  is  broad,  and  was  full  of 
vineyards  and  fig  orchards.  Beyond  it,  el-Khttdr  was  in  view. 
When  opposite  that  place,  we  turned  down  into  the  valley  at 
11.10 ;  and  crossing  it,  afterwards  rose  a  little,  and  reached  the 
village  at  11.25.  Here  is  a  branch  of  the  great  Greek  convent 
in  Jerusalem ;  and  to  it  belong  most  of  the  vineyards  and 
orchards  of  fruit  The  village  is  small,  and  wholly  dependent  on 
the  convent  The  people  came  hither  a  few  years  ago,  a  colony 
from  Welejeh.  The  place  is  on  the  watershed,  between  the 
valley  going  to  the  Pools  and  the  head  of  the  deep  Wady  Bifctlr 
running  off  northwest  We  stopped  for  lunch  in  a  fipld  just  out 
of  the  village. 

Starting  again  at  11.65,  we  had  before  us  the  high  ridge 
between  Wady  Bittlr  and  Wady  Ahmed.  We  took  the  Beth- 
lehem road  ;  which  passes  along  by  the  head  of  Wadv  Bittlr ; 
and  crossing  the  ridge  leaves  Beit  J&la  on  the  north.  Both 
declivities  of  the  ridge  are  thickly  strewn  with  large  rocks.  At 
12.10  we  were  on  the  summit  and  looked  down  into  the  basin 
of  Wady  Ahmed.  A  small  Wady  went  off  just  on  our  right  to 
the  Pools ;  the  rest  of  the  tract  being  all  drained  to  Wadv 
Ahmed,  here  running  towards  the  north.  Our  guide  now  left 
us,  to  return  to  his  home  in  Beit  J  Ala.  We  had  found  him 
intelligent  and  faithful ;  and  I  trust  he  retains  a  pleasant  re- 
membrance of  his  excursion  with  us. 

Crossing  the  basin  of  Wady  Ahmed,  we  struck  at  12.40  the 
camel  road  from  the  Pools  to  Jerusalem,  just  above  the  bed  of 
the  valley,  and  back  of  Bethlehem.  Following  it  we  were  at 
12.55  opposite  Rachel's  tomb ;  and  saw  again  the  perforated 
•tones  of  the  aaueduct  described  yesterday.  The  same  ancient 
aqueduct  crossed  a  saddle  in  the  ridge  just  north,  in  a  mass  of 
large  hewn  stones,  which  yet  remain.  Still  further  north  the 
present  aqueduct  is  seen  east  of  the  road,  winding  along  the  steep 
•lopes  south  of  Mir  Eli&s,  and  passing  around  to  the  eastward 
of  the  higher  hills.  We  now  rode  rapidly.  At  1.15  we  were 
opposite  Mir  Eliis ;  and  at  1.55  reached  Jerusalem  at  the  Y&ffc 
gate. 


Boriigi  «  HMOi   Ucmat  of  Ofiiw  4S*.    BtAUfcm  7T 


SECTION  VII. 


FROM     JERUSALEM     TO     BXIBAV. 

Monday,  May  10th. — We  left  Jerusalem  as  related  at  the 
end  of  Sect.  IV ;  and  having  examined  the  mounds  of  ashes, 
and  looked  for  a  moment  at  the  Tomb  of  Helena,  we  set  off 
from  the  latter  at  12.25.  Grossing  the  valley  of  Jehoehaphat, 
we  rose  upon  the  first  ascent  beyond,  to  a  narrow  plain  running 
down  eastwards  and  terminating  in  a  small  Wady,  which  enters 
the  valley  of  Jehoehaphat  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  The  ascent  to  the  next  brow  is  steeper ;  and  the 
paved  way  may  perhaps  in  part  be  ancient.  This  brow  is  the 
ancient  Scopus,  where  Titus  obtained  his  first  view  of  Jerusa- 
lem. This  we  reached  at  12.40 ;  and  I  recalled  anew  the 
emotions  I  had  formerly  felt  upon  this  spot,  in  taking  leave  of 
the  Holy  City,  as  I  then  supposed,  for  the  last  time.1  Fourteen 
years  meantime  had  rolled  away  ;  changes  many  and  great  had 
taken  place  in  other  things  ;  but  here  everything  was  the  same, 
and  the  physical  and  historic  features  all  remained  unchanged. 
And  now  the  feeling  came  over  me  with  a  deeper  consciousness 
that  I  was  indeed  looking  upon  this  scene  of  beauty  and  historic 
glory  for  the  last  time  on  earth. 

Five  minutes  further  north  a  path  goes  off  on  the  right  over 
the  hill  to  Hizmeh  ;  and  at  the  same  point  begins  on  the  left  a 
side  Wady  descending  westwards  to  the  Wady  Beit  TTjmtn*, 
At  12.55  Sha'f&t  was  on  our  left,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant ; 
and  at  1.05  Tuleil  el-Fftl  was  close  upon  our  right,  marking  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Gibeah  of  Saul.1  The  road  now  descends  grad- 
ually ;  and  seven  minutes  more  brought  us  to  the  foundations  and 
remains  called  Khirbet  el-Kttt&',  directly  upon  the  path.  These 
proved  to  be  smaller  and  less  important  than  I  had  anticipated ; 

1  See  VoL  II.  p.  261.  [iii.  74.] 

■  Sot  VoLIL  pp.  577-579.  Bibliothco*  Sacra,  1844,  pp.  59S-602. 
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they  are  likewise  too  distant  perhaps  from  the  base  of  the  TuleQ 
el-F&l  to  be  decidedly  regarded  as  the  remains  of  Gibeah.  Yet 
the  town  may  well  have  extended  down  thus  far.  Possibly  some 
traces  of  the  ancient  city  may  yet  be  discovered  around  the  base 
of  the  hill  on  the  east  or  northeast  ;  though  we  perceived 
nothing  of  the  kind  on  our  visit  to  the  Tell  in  1838.1 

The  camel  road  to  Ramleh  went  off  on  the  left  at  1.18  ;  the 
village  er-RAm  being  now  in  sight  upon  its  conical  hill,  over- 
against  Tuleil  el-FtU  in  the  north.  At  1.40  we  came  to  the 
ruined  KhAn  known  as  Khuriib  er-R&m,  with  a  cistern  at 
which  women  were  drawing  water.  Just  south  of  this  spot  is  a 
small  mound  called  Kabr  el-'Am&likah,  "Tomb  of  the  Amalek- 
ites."  This  is  worth  notice  only  as  showing  the  facility,  with 
which  high-sounding  names  are  applied  by  the  common  people. 
After  a  delay  of  five  minutes,  we  turned  off  directly  to  er-Rfim ; 
which  we  reached  at  1.55.  Here  are  broken  columns,  a  few 
bevelled  stones,  and  some  other  large  hewn  stones.  There  is 
also  an  ancient  reservoir  of  tolerable  size  towards  the  southwest. 
The  village  was  now  nearly  deserted.* 

We  now  took  a  guide ;  and  leaving  cr-RAm  at  2  o'clock, 
turned  eastward  upon  the  road  to  Hizmeh.  The  path  lies  high 
along  the  north  ride  of  Wady  'AiyAd,  which  farther  down 
becomes  Wady  F&rak  Opposite  to  us  was  a  low  Tell  called 
Khirbct  Erhah ;  which  at  2.10  bore  S.  25°  W.  At  2.25  we 
had  in  sight  'Anftta,  Hizmeh,  and  also  'Almit,  a  low  naked  Tell 
beyond  the  Wady  which  runs  down  south  of  Hizmeh.1  This 
name,  'Almit,  had  already  been  found  by  Mr  Finn,  and  comjtared 
with  Atemeth,  one  of  the  priests'  cities  of  Benjamin  enumerated 
in  the  Chronicles ;  but  which  in  Joshua  is  called  Almond  The 
name  of  itself  would  perhaps  not  be  decisive  ;  but  the  mention  of 
that  city  between  Geba  and  Anathoth  speaks  strongly  for  the 
identity. 

Leaving  the  road  to  Hizmeh,  which  crosses  the  valley  to 
reach  that  village,  we  kept  along  on  the  north  side ;  and 
descending  to  the  broad,  level,  and  ap]»arcntly  fertile  tract 
which  here  skirts  the  water-course,  we  came  at  2.55  to  wliat 
our  guide  called  Kubftr  Israln,  but  which  the  Rheikh  of  MOkh- 
mis  afterwards  named  to  us  Kubdr  el-'Am&likah.  These  are 
the  "  Tombs  of  the  Amalekitos,"  so  called  ;  first  seen  ami 
described  by  Capt.  Newbold,  in  terms  somewhat  overdrawn/ 
There  are  four  of  these  structures,  iuervly  long  low  rude  parallel- 

•  9m  Vol  L  p.  577  aa.  [U.  317.]  •  im.  r^?  AVimHk  I  Chr.  t,  IS 

•  For  oar  former  riJt  to  tr-IUm,  am  f„          l-  ~Aim—  j-.k  ji    i* 
Vol  L  p.  57S  «|  I  ii.  SI5.1  I™1    ~?*   A§mm  Joi*  "•  ,a  ^ 

•  Bwrinp  •!  ifa :  'Anil*  171*.    'Al-  •  Loo*.  Athowwm,  1M9.  No  1 1S4.  p, 
ah  US.    HuBMtb  1SS*.    TnleU  tl-K&l  491.     BiMr  Erik.  Tk  XYL  p.  HI 
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ograms  of  rough  broken  stones,  laid  up  with  no  great  regularity. 
The  largest  is  102  feet  long  by  21  feet  broad ;  the  next  has  a 
length  of  98  feet.  The  average  height  is  from  three  to  five  feet, 
except  where  the  ground  is  less  elevated.  About  the  middle 
of  the  eastern  side  of  the  largest,  is  a  square  hole  or  doorway 
leading  to  a  small  square  chamber  covered  with  longer  stones. 
Towards  the  south  end  .of  the  same  parallelogram  is  a  small 
opening  like  a  well,  extending  to  the  ground.  The  other  struc- 
tures are  smaller;  and  have  neither  chamber  nor  well.  The 
work  is  all  of  the  rudest  kind.  There  is  nothing  about  them  to 
suggest  the  idea  either  of  sepulchral  monuments  or  of  any 
remote  antiquity.  They  are  such  as  the  Arabs  may  well  have 
thrown  together  in  no  very  distant  times ;  but  the  purpose  of 
them  is  inexplicable.1 

We  now  at  3  o'clock  struck  up  out  of  the  valley  obliquely, 
about  E.  by  N.  The  tract  we  were  passing  over  had  some 
excellent  soil ;  but  much  of  the  surface  was  naked  rock.*  At 
3.30  we  reached  Ehirbet  el-Haiveh  (Ruins  of  the  Serpents)  on 
a  low  Tell  looking  down  into  Wady  Suweinlt,  which  unites  far- 
ther below  with  Wady  F&rah.  The  remains  are  those  of  an 
ordinary  village,  with  a  cistern  in  the  middle.  There  is  no 
appearance  of  a  wall,  nor  of  hewn  stones ;  except  a  few  of  small 
size  lying  around  the  cistern,  and  once  belonging  to  an  arch. 
Neither  die  name  nor  the  remains  suggest  any  great  antiquity.1 

We  were  here  told  of  similar  ruins  further  down,  at  or  near 
the  junction  of  the  two  Wadys,  called  Kula'at  Tuweiy. 

We  now  took  the  road  to  Jeba',  N.  65°  W.  crossing  midway 
a  ridge  of  some  elevation ;  the  top  of  which  we  reached  at 
3.50.4  The  fields  were  well  tilled  and  green ;  but  the  crops  were 
much  lighter  than  those  we  had  seen  in  Galilee.  We  came  to 
Jeba'  at  4.15.  This  is  the  ancient  Geba,  several  times  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  and  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah.1 

After  a  stop  of  ten  minutes,  we  proceeded  towards  Mttkh- 

1  From  this  not,  Hizmeh  bore  S.  80°  spot  is  at  least  nearly  three  hours  blatant 
W.  dist  T  m.  It  was  now  deserted  on  ao-  from  Bethel,  and  the  deep  and  difficult 
count  of  the  conscription.  Wady  ea-Snweinit  lies  between.    There  b 


Bearings  at  8.15 :  'Almtt  200°.    His-  here  no  yalley  whaterer  on  the  west ;  ex- 

meh  246°.    Tuleil  el-Fol  248°.  cept  Hie  low  open  plain  we  had  trayersed. 

*  We  had  come  to  this  snot,  because,  on  See  Kraflt  Topogr.  Jems.  p.  iz.    Hitter 

account  of  the  name  (which  Kraflt  writes  Erdk.  XVL  p.  527  eg. —  Bearings  from 

Medinet  CKai),  it  has  recently  been  brought  Kh.  el-Heiyeb:    'Almtt  228°.      Hiamefc 

forward  as  the  site  of  ancient  Ai.     But  251°.    T.  ei-Fol  251°.    Taiyfbeh  8*. 

there  is  no  affinity  between  the  two  names;  4  Bearings  at  8J50,  on  a  ridge :  Kh.  el- 

for  Ai  oontains  the  tenacious  letter  'A  in,  Haiyeh  S.  65°  £.    Jeba*  N.  65*  W.    His- 

whteh  the  other  does  not    The  latter  is  meh  S.  55°  W. 

also  a  regular  plural  form,  signifying  ser-  *  For  Jeba'  (Geba)  and  our  former  visit 

pent*.    And  further,  Ai  was  near  to  Be-  there,  see  Vol  I.  p.  440  sq.  £iL  118  soJ 
thai,  and  of  easy  access  from  it  j  but  this 
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mill  descending  immediately  by  a  Tory  steep  and  ruggea  path 
into  the  deep  Wady  es-Suweinlt  The  way  was  bo  steep,  and 
the  rocky  steps  so  high,  that  we  were  compelled  to  dismount ; 
while  the  baggage-moles  got  along  with  great  difficulty.  The 
bottom  of  the  great  Wady  is  here  broad  and  uneven ;  the  main 
branch  comes  down  between  Bethel  and  Blreh.-  Here,  where 
we  crossed,  several  short  side  Wadys  came  in  from  the  south- 
west and  northwest  The  ridges  between  these  terminate  in 
derated  points  protecting  into  the  great  Wady ;  and  the  east- 
ernmost of  these  bluffs  on  each  side  were  probably  the  outposts 
of  the  two  garrisons  of  Israel  and  the  Philistines.  The  road 
passes  around  the  eastern  side  of  the  southern  hill,  the  post  of 
Israel ;  and  then  strikes  up  over  the  western  part  of  the  north- 
ern one,  the  post  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  scene  of  Jonathan's 
adventure.  These  hills  struck  us  now,  more  than  formerly,  as  of 
sharp  ascent,  and  as  appropriate  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
narrative.  They  are  isolated  hills  in  the  valley  ;  except  so  far 
as  the  low  ridges,  at  the  end  of  which  they  are  found!  connect 
them  back  with  the  higher  ground  on  each  side.1 

After  crossing  the  western  part  of  the  northern  hill,  the  path 
descends  again  into  the  side  Wady  which  here  comes  in ;  and 
then  winds  around  eastward  in  ascending  to  the  village.  We 
reached  MokhmAs  at  5.10 ;  and  pitched  our  tent  in  the  fields 
on  the  northeast  of  the  village.  The  day  had  been  exceedingly 
hot  and  sultry ;  the  thermometer  rising  to  95°  in  the  afternoon. 
Here  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  it  stood  at  83°. 

East  of  Mdkhmis  and  on  the  north  side  of  Wady  es-Suwei- 
nlt, are  two  sites  of  ruins.  One  of  them  was  in  sight  on  a  high 
round  Tell,  called  Kubbeh  ;  *  the  other,  further  down,  is  called 
Duweir. 

Tuesday  9  May  llfA.  Our  course  of  yesterday  was  taken,  in 
order  to  visit  particular  localities,  which  seemed  to  need  further 
examination.  To  day  our  purpose  was  to  explore  the  country 
farther  north,  keeping  as  near  as  possible  to  the  brow  of  the 
Jordan  valley  ;  and  then  find  our  way  afterwards  to  Nubulus. 

We  set  off  at  6.05  for  Rdmmon  with  a  raide  ;  and  ascend- 
ing the  shallow  Wady  on  the  east  of  MokhmAs,  took  from  its 
hoid  a  course  N.  50°  E.  At  6.15  Borne  ruins  appeared  on  a  hill 
at  our  right,  called  Tell  'Askar.  Our  way  lay  across  small 
plains  and  heads  of  valleys  running  southeast  to  the  Suweinlt. 
At  6.45  we  crossed  the  road  by  which  we  had  formerly  travelled 
from  Jericho  to  Deir  Duw&n  ;  leaving  now  the  remains  of  Abu 

'1  Smb.  14,  4«|.    8m  Vol  L  *  441.  Ffamh ;  when  «•  feud  of  a  ait*  calk* 

(&  I  IS  ]  Kok'at  T««»ir.  IU  aUo  n*»nb  it  u  tU 

9  TkU  JfefrM  is  doahtUa*  4»  Gohah  anckal  Uibeali    of    Bfl^aaua.    Topogr. 

of  %n€i;  which  ho  plaoat  o»  tho  •oath  Jtra.  p.  ix.    Hitter  XVL  *  ***. 
ftUt  of  tho  vaDoj  at  iu  jaaotk*  with  W««> 
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Sttbbah  on  our  left  out  of  sight.  The  place  is  so  called  from  a 
family  that  lived  in  it  awhile ;  but  its  proper  name  is  Kefir 
Nata.1  From  this  point  ROmmon  bore  directly  north.  We 
here  met,  for  the  first  time  on  our  present  journey,  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats  mingled  together ;  on  our  former  journey  we 
saw  them  often.  Here  too  we  found  mandrakes ;  and  partridges 
were  frequent.     There  were  also  many  fields  of  grain. 

After  descending  gradually  by  a  side  valley,  we  came  at  7.15 
to  the  bottom  of  the  great  Wady  el-'Asas,  under  Rfimmftn. 
Further  down  it  is  called  Wady  es-Sik  ;  and  afterwards  becomes 
Wady  en-Na'imeh.  By  a  circuitous  route  we  rose  again,  steeply 
at  first,  then  up  a  gradual  slope  through  fields  of  wheat,  and 
then  still  more  steeply,  to  ROmmon,  which  we  reached  at  7.55. 
It  lies  high,  on  a  rocky  Tell,  with  a  deep  valley  on  the  north 
running  southeast  into  the  deeper  'Asas.  The  place  has  an  old 
look  ;  and  there  is  a  deep  tank  cut  in  the  rock  on  the  northeast 
quarter.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  doubt,  but  that  this 
place  represents  the  rock  Bimmon,  where  the  remnant  of  the 
feenjamites  took  refuge.1 

Several  military  officers  were  here,  taking  a  new  list  of  houses 
and  property.  They  were  reported  to  have  received  bribes,  to 
the  amount  of  2000  piastres,  in  the  district  of  Beni  Sfilim. 

At  8  o'clock  we  proceeded  towards  Taiyibeh,  which  bore 
N.  1°  E.  Here  again  the  path  led  over  small  plains  and 
heads  of  valleys  running  southeast.  These  tracts  have  more  of 
good  soil  than  one  would  anticipate  in  so  rocky  a  region.  There 
are  no  trees  nor  bushes.  At  8.40  we  were  at  the  foot  of  the 
high  Tell  on  which  Taiyibeh  is  situated  ;  here  is  the  head  of  a 
valley  called  Wady  Rubeiyteh,  which  runs  down  S.  10°  E.  to  the 
'Asas  on  the  east  of  ROmmon.  Instead  of  ascending  to  the 
town,  we  turned  to  the  left  along  the  foot  of  the  TeU,  and  so 
along  its  western  side,  which  rises  from  the  Wady  Kfists  ;  this 
latter  extending  (as  Wady  el-'Ain)  to  the  'Asas  opposite  Deir 
Duw&n.'  We  thus  passed  round  to  the  slope  of  the  basin  on 
the  north  of  Taiyibeh,  and  came  at  9  o'clock  to  Deir  Jer&r ; 
from  which  Taiyibeh  bore  S.  5°  E. 

Deir  Jer&r  is  a  village  of  some  size,  facing  towards  the  south, 
on  a  point  between  two  Wadys ;  which  here  unite  and  form 
Wady  Habis,  running  down  to  the  Ghor  between  Dftk  and 
'Aujeh.  We  sought  to  obtain  here  a  guide  ;  but  after  consider- 
able delay,  were  obliged  to  depart  without  one. 

We  were  now  entering  upon  a  region  which  had  been  seldom 
traversed ;  and  was,  as  yet,  comparatively  a  blank  upon  the 

1  See  Vol  I  p.  578.  [ii.  811.]  '  See  Vol.  I.  p.  444.  [ii.  120.]— For  ow 

•  Judg.  20,  45.  47.   See  more  in  Vol  I.     former  visit  to  Taiyibeh,  tee  ibid.  [H.  1*1 
p.  440.  [ii.  118.]  a*] 
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map*.  Leering  Deir  Jerfir  at  9.15,  we  followed  up  the  Wady 
which  cornea  from  the  north  ;  and  came  in  ten  minutes  to  a  cis- 
tern, where  women  were  washing.  We  needed  water  for  our 
beasts ;  at  first  they  denied  that  there  was  any,  but  afterwards 
let  us  draw.  Here  we  stopped  ten  minutes.  We  ought  now  to 
have  ascended  the  eastern  hill  or  ridge,  on  the  road  to  Kefr 
Milik ;  but  being  without  a  guide,  we  kept  on  up 'the  valley  till 
10  o'clock ; '  when  some  boys  tending  goats  set  us  right,  and  we 
then  ascended  the  hill  by  a  more  difficult  path,  and  came  at 
10.10  into  the  right  road.  It  lies  along  the  top  of  what  proved 
to  be  a  high  ridge ;  the  highest  ground,  indeed,  that  we  passed 
over.1  Kttrn  8&rtabeh  was  in  the  northeast  below  us ;  and  be- 
fore us  was  a  very  deep  and  broken  gorge  running  down  to  the 
Ohftr.  Our  course  was  now  about  N.  55°  B.  We  soon  began 
to  descend  veiy  steeply  ;  and  at  10.45  came  to  Kefr  Milik,  a 
village  of  (rood  size,  situated  on  a  ridge  projecting  towards  the 
northeast,  between  two  valleys  running  down  to  the  deep  Wady 
Moh*my. 

From  this  point  Khirbet  Jeradeh  was  seen  on  a  Tell  in  the 
valley,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  nearly  north ;  and  further 
on,  beyond  a  hill,  was  said  to  be  the  plain  of  Turmus  'Aya.' 
The  direction  of  8&mieh  was  pointed  out  to  us,  about  east 
Above  it  were  said  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  called  el-Mer- 
jgmeh.4 

We  rested  and  took  our  lunch  at  Kefr-M&lik ;  and  started 
again  at  12.30  with  a  guide  for  Daumeh.  Descending  steeply  and 
slowly  into  the  western  valley,  we  passed  down  it  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  ;  and  at  12.55  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wady 
Hftmar  coining  down  on  the  south  of  Khirbet  Jeradeh.1  The 
hills  (or  rather  mountains)  round  about  were  rocky  and  naked ; 
except  where  occasionally  olive  trees  had  been  planted  among 
the  rocks.  Five  minutes  later  we  turned  up  Wadv  Shflm  north- 
west ;  and  afterwards  followed  up  a  branch  of  it  northeast 
The  great  Wady  formed  by  the  junction  of  all  these  and  others 
is  here  called  el-Mdh&my ;  and  lower  down  Wady  es-S&mieh. 
At  1.30,  near  the  head  of  the  side  valley,  the  ruins  of  Si  a  were 
on  a  hill  close  on  our  left.  Five  minutes  later  we  came  out  upon 
a  high  ridge  ;  and  looked  down  on  the  east  into  a  deep  valley 
running  south.  Down  this  valley  we  could  see  the  position  of 
8Amieh,  some  two  and  a  half  miles  distant,  in  the  main 
valley  ;  its  rich  plain  covered  with  fields  of  onions,  and  watered 
by  its  fountains.     SAmieh  was  now  a  ruin  ;  its  castle  was  not 

'  rWrfn^etlOr  Detr  Jerfer  &  S5*  E.        '  Bc*rin*«  it  Kefr  Milik :  Aba  tl-'Arf 
TeWb*e  isr.  SS5\     Khirbet  Jcndch  3ii  ,  1ft  m.     ce- 

*  BwfMi  »t  10.10  from  top  of  ridg*:     Majrhftijir  53'. 

Kin  8'.rtaU  55 \    el-Mnghai/ir  54'.  '  liere  Khirbet  Jcn&h  bow  X.  10'  W. 

•  See  Vol  IL  p.  265  [UL  86.  J  |dl 
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here  visible.  Below  the  village  the  Wady  turns  east  and  d*> 
scends  to  the  plain  as  Wady  'Aujeh,  next  north  of  Wady 
Nu  w&'iraeh.  At  some  distance  beyond  S&mieh  is  a  high  conical 
mountain  called  Nejemeh.1 

Ten  minutes  later  we  descended  a  little  into  the  eastern  port 
of  a  fine  plain,  mostly  covered  with  wheat,  extending  two  or 
three  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  perhaps  a  mile  wide ;  dimmed 
apparently  towards  the  southeast  by  the  valley  above  described. 
At  2  o'clock  we  saw  towards  the  north,  on  the  summit  of  the 
hills,  an  old  site  called  KQlas6n,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
distant.  We  now  rose  gradually  from  the  plain,  at  its  north- 
eastern corner,  through  another  narrow  plain ;  and  came  at  2.15 
to  Mughaiyir,  a  village  of  considerable  suse,  and  built  of  hews 
stones.  The  people  were  quite  civil,  and  readily  answered  all 
our  inquiries.1 

Setting  off  again  at  2.30,  we  descended  considerably  into  a 
beautiful  plain,  where  we  rode  through  extensive  wheat  fields, 
on  a  course  about  N.  N.  E.  The  crops  here,  however,  were 
much  less  heavy  than  those  we  had  seen  further  north,  and 
especially  in  Galilee ;  and  this  remark  was  applicable  throughout 
all  Judea.  The  plain  lay  long  and  narrow  from  southwest  to 
northeast ;  and  our  course  being  rather  diagonal  to  k,  we  rose 
after  a  time  on  the  left  to  a  higher  rocky  terrace,  skirted  " 
rugged  hills  or  mountains  towards  the  west.  Here_we  < 
a  ravine  coining  from  these  hills,  called  Wady  ~ 
descending  east  through  a  deep  narrow  chasm  to  the  GhAr, 
where  it  unites  with  Wady  Ftts&iL  The  fine  plain  above  men- 
tioned is  drained  into  it ;  and  we  could  see  that  the  cultivation 
was  continued  for  some  distance  down  the  mountain.  We  here 
got  into  a  wrong  path  and  wandered  about  for  some  time  ;  losing 
fifteen  minutes.  We  crossed  at  3.20  another  Wady  from  the 
northwest,  a  branch  of  the  former,  with  a  ruin  called  Mer^jitt 
on  its  high  western  bank,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  Following 
up  a  shallow  side  Wady  towards  the  northeast,  we  came  cot 
upon  the  ridge,  or  rather  the  high  table  land,  which  forms  the 
brow  of  the  mountain  overlooking  the  Ghor ;  and  at  3.30  readied 
the  village  of  Daumeh. 

1  Bearings  at  1.85 :  Khirbet  Jeradeh  S.  Vol  I  p.  569.  [iL  806.1    RKterLaa 

86°  W.    es-S&mieh  S.  25°  E.  2*  m.    Ne-  465  eq.      The  name    es-S&mien    Standi 

jemeh  S.  25°  E.— This  es-Samieh  is  pro-  in  our  former  lists. — Berth  seems  also  to 

hably  the  place  called  Ssamireh  by  Barth,  speak  of  a  castle  called  Nejemeh;  ib.  p. 

who  passed  from  Jericho  to  Nibulus  in  464. 

Feb.  1847;  see  Bitter  XV.  L  p.  465.    But  *  Bearings  at  Mughaiyir:  Kfilasoo821#. 

it  is  not  the  same  with  the  Sumrah,  of  el-Mejdel  6\ — This  seems  to  be  the  Mrdr 

which  we  heard  at  Jericho ;  which  is  a  of  Barth,  also  built  of  hewn  i 


ruin  in  the  Ghor,  about  three  quarters  of  XV.  t  p.  467.  The  place  stands  in 'oar 
an  hour  north  of  'Ain  es-Snlt&n.  It  was  former  lists ;  BibL  Res.  first  edit  IQ.  App» 
Tinted  by  my  companion  in  1844.    See    p.  128. 
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This  it  an  old  place,  answering  to  the  Edumia  or  Edomia  of 
Eutebiut  and  Jerome,  which  they  fix  at  twelve  Roman  miles  in 
the  east  from  Neapolis,  and  erroneously  assign  to  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin.1  There  are  ancient  sepulchres  round  about  the 
Tillage.  It  has  also  a  fountain,  which  we  did  not  visit ;  but 
were  glad  to  drink  of  its  waters,  after  another  day  of  oppressive 
heat,  during  which  we  had  thus  fer  found  only  rain  water  from 
citterns.  I  do  not  find  that  this  village  had  before  been  visited 
by  an  v  traveller. 

Five  minutes  east  of  the  village  is  a  more  elevated  point, 
affording  an  unobstructed  view  over  this  part  of  the  GhAr  and 
towards  Kflrn  Sflrtabeh.  Opposite  this  point  a  broad  offset 
from  the  OhAr  runs  up  between  Kflrn  Sflrtabeh  on  the  north, 
and  a  lower  projection  on  the  south  called  Mfltkflrah.  In  this 
offset  it  the  site  of  FQsfiil,  the  ancient  Phasafilifl ;  and  the 
projecting  point  Mfltkflrah  separates  it  from  the  smaller  offset 
of  'Aujeh  on  the  south.9  There  was  a  sirocco  hate  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, so  that  we  could  not  view  the  various  objects  with  entire 
distinctness ;  but  we  could  see  the  outline  of  the  great  offset 
below,  running  up  among  the  mountains  ;  though  Ffls&il  itself 
was  just  out  of  sight  under  the  mountain  on  which  we  stood.9 
The  general  course  of  the  Jordan  was  visible ;  but  the  mountain 
range  beyond  was  only  dimly  seen.  The  long,  high,  rocky  ridge 
of  Sflrtabeh  was  overagainst  us  on  the  left,  beyond  the  offset, 
naming  down  from  northwest  to  southeast,  and  extending  far  into 
the  Ohdr.  Towards  the  extremity  and  on  its  highest  part  is  the 
horn  (Kflrn),  not  unlike  that  of  a  rhinoceros  in  form.  Beyond 
this  is  a  large  shoulder  ;  and  then  a  low  rocky  ridge  reaching 
almost  to  the  Jordan.  Indeed  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  here 
contracted  to  its  narrowest  limits ;  and  the  ridge  of  Kflrn  Sflr- 
tabeh may  be  said  to  divide  it  into  the  lower  and  upper  Gh6r ; 
the  15>nner  mostly  desert,  and  the  latter  fertile  and  in  many  parts 
cultivated.  The  valley  at  this  point  appears  also  higher  than 
further  south  ;  a  low  ridge  or  hill  seeming  to  extend  across  it  from 
the  foot  of  Sflrtabeh  to  the  base  of  the  eastern  mountains.  Where 
the  Jordan  finds  its  way  through  this  higher  tract,  the  latter  it 
broken  up  into  labyrinths  of  deep  ravines  with  barren  chalky 
sides,  forming  cones  and  hills  of  various  shapes,  and  presenting 
a  most  wild  and  desolate  scene.4  These  wild  hills  we  could  now 
tee  ;  at  alto  the  course  of  the  Jordan  among  them. 

1  Onrmui  tit.  Bdomim,  tiont  of  bout*,  and  of  walk  perhape  fnr 

*  Hm  plain  of  'Aajeh  it  ia  lft*  manner    garden*,  with  remain*  of  eondnjta.    M*» 
•aparafed  from  the  trad  of  Wad/  Xuwa-    Journal. 

laaah,  farther  euath,  br  another  low  pro-  *  This  deacriptioa  U  taken  from    the 

Jectiafr  point,  called  'Eat  el  Ghorib.     £.  manuerript  jnurnal  of  I*  Smith,  who  traT- 

Smith  M*.  Joorn.  Apr.  17th,  1M44.  elk-d  op  tha  Gbir  from  Jericho  to  Wady 

•  The  ate  of  Focal  was  rUited  by  Dr  Firi'a  in  April  1*41 
"  ■  m  April  1944.    There  ara  ~      ' 
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The  deep  chasm  we  had  seen  before  reaching  Daumeh,  and 
another  one  now  north  of  us,  ran  together  below,  and  take  the 
name  of  Wady  Ftto&il,  as  they  pass  that  rite.  Still  farther  north, 
and  along  the  base  of  the  ridge  of  Sttrtabeh,  comes  down  Wady 
Ahmar ;  one  head  of  which  is  at  'Akrabeh,  and  another  in  the 
small  plain  east  of  N&bulus.  It  is  said  to  join  Wady  Ftts&il 
before  reaching  the  Jordan.1  The  tract  in  the  oflfeet  watered  by 
'Ain  Ftt8&il  is  cultivated  by  the  people  of  Daumeh  and  MejdeL 
The  high  brow  on  which  we  stood  is  not  very  much  lower  than 
the  water-shed  at  'Akrabeh;  and  the  mountain  masses  thus 
tumbling  down  to  the  Ghdr  with  an  immense  descent,  presented 
a  magnificent  scene.  Even  Sttrtabeh  itself  is  hardly  higher  than 
the  brow  on  which  we  now  were  ;  and  consequently  is  not  visible 
in  the  vicinity  of  N&bulus.  The  western  end  of  its  ridge  is  the 
highest ;  higher  perhaps  than  the  horn  itself;  and  breaks  down 
at  once  towards  the  west,  so  as  to  appear  as  an  isolated  ridge^ 
only  slightly  connected  with  the  high  western  region.  As  we 
afterwards  saw  it,  more  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  it  appealed 
as  a  mass  of  naked  jagged  ridges  huddled  together,  with  one 
main  backbone  running  through  the  whole.  The  people  here 
and  elsewhere  spoke  of  ruins  somewhere  on  Sttrtabeh,  and  a 
reservoir  for  water ;  to  which  there  was  formerly  an  aqueduct 
from  N&bulus  1  I  examined  the  summit  long  and  carefully  with 
one  of  PldBsl's  Fddstecher ;  but  could  discover  no  appearance 
of  ruins ;  more  especially  not  upon  the  horn.  The  distance  en 
an  air  line  could  hardly  have  been  more  than  two  or  two  and  a 
half  miles.1  Sttrtabeh  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  as  the  station 
next  after  the  mount  of  Olives,  where  signal  torches  were  lighted 
and  waved  to  announce  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon.* 

The  general  course  of  the  Jordab,  or  rather  that  of  its 
green  border  of  vegetation,  as  seen  from  this  point,  would  not 
be  regarded  as  winding ;  but  as  tolerably  direct.  The  many 
windings  of  the  river,  therefore,  as  laid  down  on  the  map  of 
Lieut.  Lynch,  would  seem  to  be  in  great  part  those  of  the 
channel  along  the  lowest  alluvial  valley  and  among  the  trees, 
rather  than  those  of  the  lower  valley  itselfi 

In  our  former  journey  we  had  visited  the  Ghdr  at  Jericho ; 
and  there  took  bearings  of  Kurn  Sttrtabeh  as  seen  in  the  north. 
We  now  had  the  mountain  near  at  hand  ;  and  looked  down  the 
great  valley.  This  completed  my  view  of  the  lower  Ghdr; 
while  my  companion  had  travelled  through  it.4 

1  £.  Smith,  Ma.  Journ.  Ap.  17,  1844.  4  Bearings,  5  min.  east  of  Daumeh :  el- 

1  Schultz  heard  also  of  ruins  on  Surta-  Mughaiyir  208°.  Mejdel  863\  Jflrtt  191°. 

beh;  and  thought  he  could  discern  them  Kurn  Surtebeh  G8°.      Fusail  about  99*. 

with  his  telescope ;  Ritter  XV.  L  p.  458.  Station  of  E.  Smith  97°.— This  station  of 

1  Talm.  X2ai0 ,  Itoeh  Hashana  c  2.  Dr  Smith,  on  his  journey  from  Jericho 

Beland  Patest  p,  848.    Bitter  ib.  p.  454.  along  the  Gh6r  in  1844,  was  half  an  hour 
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Wednttday,  May  12tt.  We  were  detained  this  morning 
nearly  an  hour,  trying  to  find  a  guide  ;  and  finally,  at  6.55,  left  for 
Mejdel  without  one.  Our  way  lay  through  another  narrow  plain 
of  wheat  fields,  drained  to  the  southern  gorge,  through  the  valley 
by  which  we  approached  Daumeh  yesterday.  Not  far  beyond 
the  plain  we  came  out  upon  the  brink  of  a  deep  narrow  chasm, 
whicn  seemed  impassable ;  it  is  called  Wady  Bursheh,  or  also 
Wady  NAsir,  and  breaks  down  through  to  FflsAil ;  where  it 
unites  with  the  southern  chasm,  and  becomes  Wady  Ffls&iL  It 
was  here  very  deep,  precipitous,  and  descended  with  great 
rapidity.  By  following  a  path  westwards  along  its  steep  south- 
western side,  we  came  on  the  same  level  to  its  bed  at  7.20,  at  a 
point  where  it  breaks  down  at  once  a  hundred  feet  or  more. 
We  now  ascended  on  the  north,  and  at  7.35  reached  Mejdel 

This  place  also  lies  on  the  high  brow  overlooking  the  Ghftr. 
It  is  higher  indeed  than  Daumeh  ;  and  affords  a  nearer  view  of 
the  valley  below.  It  is  perhaps  the  nearest  point,  from  which 
to  overlook  the  ridge  of  Kfirn  Sttrtabeh.  The  main  features  of 
the  view,  however,  are  the  same  as  at  Daumeh.  There  was  still 
a  haie  in  the  atmosphere ;  so  that  we  saw  nothing  as  distinctly 
as  we  could  have  wished.1 

Mejdel  has  the  air  of  an  ancient  place  ;  there  are  sepulchral 
excavations  and  many  cisterns  hewn  in  the  rock.  Most  probably 
it  is  the  Magdal-stnna  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  which  they 

5 lace  on  the  border  of  Judea,  seven  miles  north  of  Jericho, 
'he  name  and  position  accord  well ;  and  in  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try so  little  frequented,  the  specification  of  distance  might  easily 
be  too  small.9 

Among  the  places  seen  from  Mejdel  was  'Ain  TAna,  N.  28° 
E.  This  would  seem  not  improbably  to  be  the  ancient  Thanath 
or  Thenath  of  EuHcbius  and  Jerome,  situated  ten  Roman  miles 
east  of  Neapolis,  on  the  way  to  the  Jordan."  I  have  no  note 
of  its  distance  from  Mejdel ;  nor  did  we  see  it  again.  It  is  not 
probable  that  it  had  any  relation  to  the  Taanath-shiloh  of 
Scripture,  as  some  liavc  supposed.1 

aa*t  (S7  )  of  FQaill,  jart  on  the  bw  ridge  *Io«8oiaft  m  he  alio  wrftre  h  In  the  mm  of 

running  <mt  from  Surtabeh.  'Akrabcb  ;  Onom.  art.  A«r+bi.     The  fart 

1  Bearing*  at  r  1  MciJ»l :  *Akrabrh  about  that  Acrahi  and  MajpUl-*rmia  ware  both 

8SS*.      YWin  N.      Ain  Tina  28  .     E.  in  thL»  refpon  on  the  northern   border  of 

Nnith'a  aUtinn  in  Gbor  114  .  Judf*a,  ihnw*  their  pmiimity  to  each  other, 

*  (hvmut  art  Atomo.    Keland  Patavt.  ami  pointa  decuivrW  to  the  prrariit  MeideL 
p.  *M.— Th*  tireek  of  Kimebiu* now rcadi         •  Onomart.  art.  fc**t«M.     Si  fato  Vto- 

Mrr^Aa  2«m.  instead  of  MjUJl  Slrva,  leniT,  99m.  HeUnd  Pubret.  pp.  461,  UttS, 

aa  Jerocnr  hap  it.     Jemme  t-allf  it  *'  tor-  l«itt*.     S  hulti  therein*  rm    in   placing 

ainnt  Jud.*-,"  f»r  whifh  we  <«ght  doubt-  thin  Than*  iirmr  Beit  Kurtk  ;  Zeiurhr.  d- 

Um   m   r»ad    "tf»rmi?iiu  Juibra*,"   a»  it  ra«Tjjm1.  <Ir»  III.  p.  4 M. 
•land*  in  hi*  erroiint  nf  *Akrahi*h.     In  like         '  S»  lUmfrrrr,  Onoraart.  art  TVnafA  ; 

esaaarr  \hr  trxt  of  Kuwhint  now  readi  al*>  iSroat,  In  Zriuchr.  d.  m.  Gea   III  p. 

e>*r   fit    'leWpaias,  evident]/   for    rjf  &&. 
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We  found  a  guide  at  Mejdel ;  and  left  again  at  7.00  for 
'Akrabeh,  on  a  general  course  abbut  N.  by  W.  The  road  at 
first  descended  a  little,  and  then  passed  tnrough  another  not 
large  plain,  covered  with  wheat.  It  was  matter  of  surprise  to 
us,  to  find  here  in  this  great  break  dawn  of  the  mountains  so 
much  good  land ;  so  many  fine  and  arable,  though  not  large 

1)lains.  We  next  wound  around  the  side  of  a  low  hill  on  the 
eft ;  and  came  out  at  8.15  upon  an  open  uneven  tract,  extend- 
ing from  southeast  to  northwest,  with  higher  hills  on  each  side. 
On  the  southern  hills  was  seen  the  village  of  JOrfsh  ;  while 
more  in  the  west  was  Ausarln.1  Our  course  lay  along  this  trad 
At  8.40  we  saw  far  in  the  distance  the  high  Wely  of  Sheikh 
Salmon  el-F&risy,  with  which  we  had  become  acquainted  on  our 
way  from  N&bulus  to  Hableh.*  At  9  o'clock  we  passed  into  the 
broad  meadow-like  valley  of  'Akrabeh ; '  and  reached  that  place 
at  9.15. 

'Akrabeh  is  a  place  of  considerable  size  and  importance.  It 
has  a  mosk  with  a  regular  dome ;  and  is  now,  as  of  old,  the 
chief  town  of  the  district.  Its  position  is  fine.  It.  lies  on  the 
lower  slope  of  the  northern  hill,  overlooking  the  fertile  strip  of 
plain  on  the  south ;  which  here,  as  at  N&bulus,  is  actually  the 
water-shed  between  two  valleys  running  in  opposite  directions. 
The  one,  called  Wady  Bir  Jen&b,  runs  westward  by  KGbalftn 
and  south  of  the  Mflkhna,  and  descends  to  the  western  plain  as 
Wady  BMh  north  of  Mejdel  Y&ba.<  The  other  is  one  of  the 
heads  of  Wady  Ahmar,  which  descends  rapidly  to  the  Ghdr 
along  the  southern  base  of  Stkrtabeh.  We  saw  in  the  town 
several  capitals  of  columns.  There  is  an  ancient  reservoir  near 
the  foot  of  the  slope  ;  the  lower  side  is  quite  high  ;  the  walls 
are  built  up  of  broken  but  unhewn  stones.     It  is  now  in  ruins. 

There  is  no  question,  but  that  this  is  the  Acrabi  of  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome,  situated  nine  Soman  miles  eastward  of  Nea- 
polis,  on  the  way  to  the  Jordan  and  Jericho,  in  the  district  called 
Acrabatene.*  Nothing  more  is  known  of  the  place  itself;  but 
the  toparchy  to  which  it  gave  name  is  often  mentioned."  It 
was  the  easternmost  of  the  four  toparchies,  which  here  lay  side 
by  side  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean.7    How  far 

1  Bearings  at  8.15  :  Jurish  286°.    An-  B  Onomast  ait.  Aorabi  QAxp^fifiMi 

sarin  811°.  'Akrabeh  844°.   A  ruin 292%  "Est  autem  et  vicna  hucnsque  grandis 

•}  m.  novem  mflibns  a  Neapoli  contra  orientem 

*  At  8.40,  the  bearing  of  Sheikh  Sal-  descendentibns  ad  Jordanem et  Hierioo,  per 
m6n  el-F&risy  was  806°.    See  above,  p.  earn  qusB  appellator  Aorabitene." 

185.  *  Aerabatta  or  Acrabatene,  Josephns,  B. 

•  Bearings  at  9 :  Jurish  288°.  Ansartn  J.  8.  8.  5 ;  also  ib.  2.  12.  4;  2.  20.  4;  2. 
281°.  'Akrabeh  828°,  ±  m.  Kfirn  SQr-  22.  2 ;  8.  &  4.  Plin.  R  N.  6.  15.  By 
tabeh  108°.  Ensebias  and  Jerome,  Onom.  arts.  Edo* 

4  See  above,  p.  140.    See  also  Vol.  TL    mia,  Janon,  Selo. 
pp.  272,  273.  [iil  91,  92.]  '  See  above,  p.  141. 
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H  extended  on  the  south,  cannot  well  be  determined.  The  region 
continued  to  bear  the  name  Acrabatene,  at  least  until  the  tune 
of  Jerome  in  the  fourth  century  ;  but  neither  this  name,  nor 
that  of  the  chief  town,  seems  to  be  any  where  mentioned  since 
that  time,  until  the  present  century.  We  heard  of  'Akrabeh 
in  oar  former  journey,  as  others  had  done  before  us ; ■  but  it 
was  fint  visited  by  K  a  Schuhs  in  1847.1 

We  sent  off  our  muleteers  by  the  direct  road  from  'Akrabeh 
to  Nibulus ;  while  we  ourselves  took  a  more  circuitous  route 
towards  the  north,  by  way  of  Y  Anita.  Setting  off  at  9.25,  we 
took  a  road  along  the  slope  of  the  hill  towards  the  east  about  on 
the  level  of  the  village ;  which  brought  us  in  ten  minutes  to 
the  end  of  the  hill,  around  which  we  turned  northwards.  Here 
again  we  could  look  down  upon  Surtabeh  and  the  Ghdr ;  every 
thing,  the  KOrn  and  all,  was  now  below  us.  We  saw  here 
the  village  el-Ifjim  on  an  open  tract  through  which  Wadv 
Ahmar  pssses,  near  the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  Southeast  of 
Ifjim  is  a  lower  step  of  the  mountain,  forming  an  extensive 
plain  covered  with  wheat.1  Our  course  was  now  N.  30°  E.  At 
10  o'clock  we  crossed  the  deep  bed  of  a  Wady  said  to  come 
flom  the  neighbourhood  of  'Awertah,  and  descending  to  join  the 


Five  minutes  later  (at  10.5)  we  reached  Y&nfin,  a  village 
mostly  in  ruins,  with  a  few  houses  inhabited,  and  one  new 
boose.  We  now  proceeded  np  a  fertile  valley  on  the  same 
course  (N.  30°  E.)  and  came  at  10.25  to  'Ain  Yanftn,  a  small 
fountain  of  bad  water  in  the  valley,  feeding  a  small  tank,  but 
not  rising  above  the  ground.  Here  we  stopped  five  minutes.4 
On  the  hill  above  the  valley  in  the  northeast,  and  very  near,  is  a 
ruin  called  Khirbet  Y&n&n. 

The  name  Yftnfin  obviously  corresponds  to  the  ancient 
Janon  of  Eusebhis  and  Jerome,  a  village  in  Acrabatene,  twelve 
Roman  miles  east  of  Neapolis ;  which  however  these  fathers 
strangely  confound  with  the  Janoah  of  Naphtali.*  Whether 
the  ancient  name  was  applied  to  the  present  village,  or  to  the 
rain  upon  the  hill  near  the  fountain,  cannot  well  be  determined. 

Leaving  the  fountain  at  10.30,  we  at  once  struck  obliquely 
np  the  northwestern  hill,  by  a  blind  path  very  little  frequented ; 
and  at  10.45  came  out  on  the  top  of  what  proved  to  be  a  narrow 

8  Saa  Vol  IL  p.  tm.  [Hi.  108.]    O.  t.  ■  ZHttrhr.  <L  mnrganL  (Jet  UL  p.  47. 

Behtar,   pacing   northward*    along    the  Rider  XV.  L  p.  4A& 

grrat  mad,  aart  Akrabi  U  j  uo  bii  right,  *  Bearings  at  9.35,  fern  minotet  ana*  of 

W  ha  raid  not  have  ma  it;  WalUahr-  'Akrabeh:  el  Ifjim  &  70'  E.     Yiaoa  K 

too  a.  &&      Srhobalaobaa  the  nama;  p.  80    K. 

SC7.     Irbj  and   Manglra.  on  their  roota  *  Bearing  from  vAia  Yinon :  Yenoa  & 

from  tha  Jordan  to  N'Abnlna,  heard  of  a  30    W. 

vda^cv    "-Agrarbe;*   which  per  bap*  we*  •  Onmna*.  art  Jamon,  Eoarb.  'lev*,  t 

Akrabeh  ;  p,  327  [100].  K.  15,  TX 
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strip  of  high  tfcble  land  ;  from  which  we  looked  down  into  the 

Slain  of  Sfilim,  which  lies  east  of  N&bulus.  It  was  a  sightly  spot 
[ounts  Gerizim  and  Ebal  were  in  full  view  ;  the  former  with  its 
Wely  of  Sheikh  Gh&nim ;  the  latter  apparently  the  highest  by  a 
hundred  feet  or  more.  Several  villages  were  in  sight ;  as  aJso 
the  Wely  Neby  Belfin,  conspicuously  situated  on  the  mountain 
east  of  the  valley  which  descends  from  the  Mflkhna  to  Wady 
F&ri'a.1 

Having  stopped  five  minutes  for  bearings,  we  began  to 
descend  by  a  steep  and  difficult  path,  along  a  rugged  ravine, 
towards  the  plain  of  S&lim,  on  a  general  course  towards  N&bulus, 
N.  52°  W.  We  soon  got  sight  of  Beit  Dejan  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  plain  ;  probably  a  Beth  Dagon  of  antiquity,  of  which 
no  mention  has  come  down  to  us.  A  feature  of  the  plain  alio 
came  into  view,  which  I  here  saw  for  the  first  time  ;  though  I 
afterwards  found  the  same  on  a  grander  scale  in  the  Bck&'a 
between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon.  Near  the  southern  side  of 
the  little  plain,  a  low  ridge  of  rock  runs  for  nearly  its  whole 
length  parallel  to  the  southern  hills  ;  and  thus  forms  between  it 
and  them  a  narrow  strip  of  plain,  or  rather  a  valley.  In  this  is 
a  water-shed  nearly  opposite  to  Beit  Dejan  ;  where  is  the  head 
of  Wady  Htimra  descending  on  the.  east  to  Wady  Ahmar; 
while  towards  the  west  the  narrow  plain  runs  down  to  Beit 
Fttrik,  and  is  thence  drained,  like  the  whole  plain,  northwards  to 
Wady  F&ri'a.  Our  path  led  along  the  declivity  of  the  southern 
hills  ;  at  11.20  we  stopped  to  take  bearings.*  Still  keeping  on 
the  south  of  both  the  plains,  we  came  at  11.40  to  the  small 
village  of  Beit  F&rik,  situated  in  a  nook  in  the  southern  hills, 
which  here  retire  in  almost  a  semicircle. 

The  village  of  S&lim  is  directly  north  of  Beit  Fdrlk,  on  a 
low  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  plain.  It  was  said  to  have  two 
sources  of  living  water ;  one  in  a  cavern,  and  the  other  a  running 
fountain  called  'Ain  Keblr. 

Setting  off  at  12.25,  we  passed  to  the  right  around  the  end  of 
the  low  rocky  ridge,  which  shuts  in  the  strip  of  plain,  and  which 
terminates  just  below  Beit  Ffirlk.  A  road  from  N&bulus  here 
enters  the  narrow  plain  ;  and  following  it  up  into  Wady  Hflmia, 
finds  its  way  across  to  the  lower  part  of  Wady  F&ri'a  north  of 
Sttrtabeh  ;  and  thus  connects  N&bulus  with  the  Kttr&wa,  as  the 
fertile  tract  is  called  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  F&ri'a.  This  road 
we  now  kept,  along  the  south  side  of  the  plain  ;  and  at  12.40 
had  Kefir  Beita,  a  ruin,  on  our  left.    Irby  and  Mangles  speak 

1  Bearings  at  10.45,   on  high  ridges  *  Bearings  at  11.20:   Sheikh  Ghtaim 

Mejdell8T.     TeirAsur  ?  205°.     Sheikh  802°.      Ttffiusa  841°.     Neby  BelAo  862°. 

Ghftnim  801°.    Nehy  Belan  846°.    Silim  Salim  847°.  Beit  FArik  811%  Beit  Dejan 

886°.    Tullu»836°.  Naholns  808°.    J6-  48°.    Head  of  Wady  HGmra  72°. 
ziah206°. 
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of  sepulchres  near  this  site.1  The  water-course  of  the  plain 
bends  more  to  the  north  and  passes  beyond  a  round  hill,  which 
thus  stands  out  isolated,  while  the  channel  continues  on  towards 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  plain. 

As  one  looks  towards  the  plain  of  SAlim  from  the  west,  a  low 
rocky  ridge  is  seen  running  across  its  western  end,  separating  it 
from  this  part  of  the  Mnkhna.  We  had  always  taken  it  for 
granted,  that  the  water-course  of  the  Mokhna  passed  on  the 
west  of  this  ridge  ;  an4  it  was  therefore  with  some  surprise,  that 
we  found  that  channel  entering  the  plain  of  S&lim  by  the  gap  at 
the  southwest  corner ;  and,  after  uniting  with  the  channel  of 
the  little  plain,  passing  out  again  at  the  northwest  corner  to  the 
prolongation  of  the  Mnkhna,  and  so  to  Wady  Fftri'a.  At  1.10 
we  crossed  the  large  water-course  coming  in  from  the  Mtlkhna, 
baring  now  some  water  in  it  At  1.25  we  were  opposite  Jacob's 
well  and  the  ruins  of  Bel&tah,  on  our  right ;  having  crossed 
some  twenty  rods  further  east  the  road  leading  northwards 
through  the  plain.  Ten  minutes  later  we  were  at  Ain  Defneh  ; 
and  at  1.50  reached  the  eastern  gate  of  N&buluA.  Passing  around 
outside  of  the  city,  we  encamped  in  an  olive  orchard,  near  the 
large  fountains  which  burst  forth  below  the  city  on  the  west. 

Ntbulus  is  furnished  with  water  in  singular  abundance  in 
comparison  with  the  rest  of  Palestine.  On  the  east  is  the  large 
fountain  of  Defaeh,  running  off  east  and  turning  a  mill  On 
the  west  are  the  similar  fountains  by  which  we  were  en- 
camped. In  the  higher  part  of  the  city  itself  are  two  large 
fountains,  and  another  in  the  ravine  above  on  the  side  of  Mount 
Gerizim.  The  water  of  these  three  flows  off  west,  partly  along 
the  streets  of  the  city,  and  partly  in  a  canal  from  which  gardens 
are  irrigated  and  several  mills  supplied.  This  western  stream 
we  had  formerly  fallen  in  with  for  down  the  valley. 

Close  upon  the  city  are  several  large  mounds  of  ashes,  thrown 
out  by  the  extensive  soap  factories  of  X&bulus.  They  are  similar 
to  those  on  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  some  of  them  are  nearly 
as  large.  An  examination  of  both  localities  convinced  us,  that 
those  of  Jerusalem  can  have  no  claim  to  high  antiquity.* 

The  last  two  days  had  brought  us  through  a  tract  of  country 
hitherto  in  a  great  measure  unexplored,  and  which  has  usually 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  lawless  portions  of 
the  Holy  Land.  We  had  been  agreeably  surprised,  to  find  so 
much  fertile  and  cultivated  soil,  thriving  village*,  and  the  people 
kind  and  courteous.  Every  village  we  passed,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  has  around  it  many  olive  trees.  Our  route  led  us 
across  the  basins  of,  or  rather  the  tracts  drained  by,  the  three  great 

1  Trralt  p.  SSa  [lOd]  •  5m  •bor*,  my  SOI,  SOI 
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valleys,  the  Naw&'iineh,  'Aujeh,  and  FQsAiL  All  tnese  and  their 
branches  form  deep  precipitous  chasms,  by  which  the  whole 
region  is  broken  up  into  steep  ridges  and  hills.  Such  is  the 
general  character  of  the  western  wall  of  the  Jordan  valley,  south 
of  Kum  Sttrtabeh.  North  of  that  mountain,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  country  assumes  a  different  aspect  * 

'  We  had  an  agreeable  surprise  this  evening,  in  a  call  from 
Mr  William  DickBon  of  Edinburgh  at  our  tent*  While  in 
London  I  had  corresponded  with  him  ;  and  it  had  been  arranged, 
that  he  would  endeavour  to  reach  Beirut  in  season  to  join  me  on 
the  journey  to  Jerusalem.  Not  being  able  to  do  this,  he  fint 
visited  Constantinople ;  and  was  now  on  his  way  alone  from 
Damascus  to  the  Holy  City.  Aided  by  the  suggestions  of  Dr 
De  Forest  at  Beirut,  he  had  followed  a  route  of  great  interest ; 
and  had  seen  much  more  of  Palestine  than  falls  to  the  lot  of 
most  travellers.  I  called  at  his  tent  the  next  morning,  a  little 
out  of  the  western  gate,  and  saw  him  start  for  the  Holy  City ; 
but  heard  nothing  more  of  him,  until  we  casually  met  in  the 
diligence  at  Trieste,  as  we  both  were  setting  off  for  Laibach  and 
Vienna.  These  unexpected  encounters  of  friends  form  oases,  in 
what  some  might  call  the  desert  of  oriental  travel. 

We  here  fell  in  again  with  Mr  Van  de  Velde,  whom  we  had 
met  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  who  had  left  that  city  a  few  days  before 
us.  He  had  made  an  excursion  to  the  Kttr&wa  in  the  Gh&r, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  Sheikh  whom  the  governor  of  N&bulus 
had  provided.  After  two  or  three  days,  the  Sheikh  refused 
to  accompany  him  any  further ;  and  he  had  now  returned  to 
N&bulus  to  make  complaint  against  his  guide  before  the  gov- 
ernor. 

Thursday j  May  136A. — Our  further  plan  now  was  to  pass  on 
to  Tiilluzah  and  Tub&s  ;  then  to  descend  to  the  northern  Gh&r, 
and,  if  possible,  cross  the  Jordan  and  search  after  the  site  of 
Pella  ;  returning  to  Beis&n.  A  main  object  in  our  own  minds 
was  also,  to  make  all  possible  search  for  Salim  and  the  JSnon 
near  by,  where  John  is  recorded  as  baptizing.1 

It  was  arranged  that  Mr  Van  de  Velde  would  accompany 
us  ;  and  for  several  days,  therefore,  the  two  companies  travelled 
together,  and  encamped  side  by  side.  He  had  already  engaged 
from  the  governor  an  armed  horeeman,  (not  a  soldier,)  of  whose 
presence  we  too  had  the  benefit.  The  man  was  good-natured 
and  intelligent,  and  able  to  give  much  information  about  the 
oountry ;  the  local  guides  we  ourselves  furnished  in  all  cases. 

Leaving  the  eastern  end  of  the  city  at  8.50,  we  came  in 
twenty-five  minutes  to  'Askar,  with  its  fountain  and  broken 

1  John  8,  28. 
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reservoir.1  The  view  is  pretty,  and  several  places  were  in 
sight ;  as  'Asmfit  and  Deur  el-Hatab  on  the  north  side  of  the 
plain  of  SAlim  ;  and  especially  Neby  Bel&n,  on  the  summit  of 
the  northwest  buttress  of  the  mountain,  which  lies  north  of  that 

Slain.    This  continued  to  be  a  high  landmark  for  the  whole 

Our  course  now  became  about  N.  35°  E.  along  the  western 
side  of  the  prolongation  of  the  Mokhna.  This  name  I  have 
used  for  the  whole  extent  of  the  large  plain  as  far  north  as  to 
the  foot  of  Mount  Ebal ;  although  strictly,  it  was  said,  the  name 
Mokhna  belongs  only  to  the  southern  part,  beyond  the  water- 
shed. North  of  that  point  the  plain  slopes  eastward ;  and  its 
water-course  lying  along  near  the  eastern  hills,  enters  the  little 
plain  of  S&lim,  as  we  have  seen,  and  again  issues  from  it  at  the 
northwest  corner.  Thence  it  still  hugs  the  eastern  hills  in  a 
deep  channel ;  and  the  narrower  prolongation  of  the  Mokhna 
becomes  steeply  sloping  in  that  direction.  Upon  this  we  were 
now  entering. 

After  half  an  hour,  at  9.45,  the  three  villages,  'Azmfit,  Deir 
el-Hatab,  and  8&lim,  were  all  seen  in  one  line,  bearing  S.  40°  E. 
At  9.50  we  came  to  the  spot,  where  the  narrow  sloping  plain  or 
▼alley  breaks  down  at  once  by  an  abrupt  descent  towards  the 
Firi'a ;  forming  a  deep  and  steep  valley,  called  Wady  Biddn, 
with  a  still  deeper  chasm  as  the  water-bed  skirted  by  nigged 
jagged  rocks,  the  strata  of  which  were  very  greatly  dislocated. 
rJear  the  same  point  the  road  forks  ;  one  branch,  going  to  Tttb&s, 
descends  along  the  valley  ;  the  other,  which  we  took,  continues 
high  along  the  steep  side  of  the  western  hill ;  which  here,  in 
fact,  is  the  northeastern  flank  of  EbaL  At  9.55  there  was  a 
small  fountain  above  us,  sending  its  gushing  little  stream  clown 
the  declivity.  At  10.15  we  were  opposite  the  angle  of  the  valley 
below,  where  it  opens  out  into  the  wide  plain  of  the  FAri'a  ;  and 
where  its  deep  bed  suddenly  takes  a  course  N.  80°  E.  still  close 
under  the  southern  mountain,  and  goes  to  join  the  main  channel 
of  the  Fari'a  a  long  distance  below.  We  could  see  in  it  further 
down  a  stream  of  water  and  several  mills.1  The  mountain  buttress 
in  the  angle  is  crowned  by  the  Wely  Neby  Belan.  The  region  of 
the  F&ri'a  was  now  before  us  ;  an  open  tract  or  Iwain  of  rolling 
plain,  intersected  tnr  deep  water-courses,  which  ultimately  unite 
and  flow  to  the  GhAr  by  a  very  gentle  descent.  The  western 
wall  of  the  Jordan  valley  has  here  lost  its  precipices  ;  and  its 
"  rough  places  "  have  become  comparatively  "  plain."  * 


»# 


1  Not  ByrUr;  m«  Above,  pp.  18*.  lltt.  a  BraHagi  *t  10.15 :  Bog  el-FtrTa  4S\ 

•  nmriag««'A*kar:  Raqjfo  179*.  84-  N«by  Btlto  114*. 

fc»  10* \   Itav  d  H*ubM\  'Aimto76*.  •  U  40,  4. 
V+j  Btlto  ST*. 
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The  road  we  had  thus  far  followed,  continues  on  apparently 
across  the  upper  part  of  the  tract  of  the  F&ri'a,  perhaps  to  the 

1)lain  of  Sanftr  beyond.  We  turned  off  at  this  point  to  the 
eft ;  and  taking  a  nearly  northwest  course  proceeded  towards 
TQlltizah.  Ten  minutes  brought  us  to  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
side  valley,  going  down  towards  the  right  to  the  one  we  had  just 
left.  We  now  climbed  with  difficulty,  and  almost  without  a 
path,  a  very  steep  and  long  ascent ;  and  reached  Trtllfizah  on 
the  top  at  11  o'clock.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  immense 
groves  of  olive  trees,  planted  on  all  the  hills  around ;  mostly 
young  and  thrifty  trees.  It  lies  high,  as  approached  from  the 
east ;  though  it  was  very  obvious  that  the  way  by  which  we  had 
reached  it  was  not  the  usual  one.  Towards  the  west  one  looks 
out  over  the  high  table  land  spreading  out  north  from  Mount 
Ebal ;  and  on  that  side  apparently  is  the  ordinary  road  from 
N&bulus. 

Towards  the  east  Tttlltizah  overlooks  the  whole  district 
drained  by  the  F&ri'a  and  its  branches,  an  extensive  tract  of 
arable  and  fertile  land,  but  destitute  of  villages.  The  region 
called  el-K&rfiwa  at  its  mouth  is  cultivated  by  the  Arabs 
Mas'Qdy,  a  nomadic  tribe  ;  who  sometimes  also  visit  the  higher 
parts  of  the  valley  for  pasture.1  The  main  branch  of  the  F&ri'a 
was  seen  coming  down  from  the  direction  of  Neby  B&yazld  in 
the  northwest ;  it  passes  at  some  distance  north  of  TOlltizaL 
The  highest  point  of  Mount.  Ebal  bore  S.  31°  W.  Jebel  esh- 
Sheikh  was  also  visible,  like  a  white  fleecy  cloud,  in  the  N.  N.  E.f 

Here  at  Tttlldzah,  if  any  where,  is  the  "  break  down"  between 
the  upper  table  land  and  the  Ghor.  But  here  it  is  the  descent 
from  the  table  lands  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  to  the  adjacent  plains ; 
and  manifestly  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  precipitous 
regions  south  of  Kflrn  Sfirtabeh. 

The  town  is  of  some  size,  and  tolerably  well  built.  We  saw 
no  remains  of  antiquity,  except  a  few  sepulchral  excavations 
and  some  cisterns.  We  were  admitted  to  the  top  of  a  Sheikh's 
house,  in  order  to  take  bearings.  The  house  was  built  around  a 
small  court,  in  which  cattle  and  horses  were  stabled.  Thence  a 
stone  staircase  led  up  to  the  roof  of  the  house  proper ;  on  which, 
at  the  northwest  and  southeast  corners,  were  high  single  rooms 
like  towers,  with  a  staircase  inside  leading  to  the  top. 

In  my  former  work  the  question  was  suggested,8  whether 
perhaps  this  Tfllltizah  may  not  be  the  representative  of  the 

1  In  April  1844,  my  companion  found  28°.     Tumm&n  80°.    Neby  Bdan  189°. 

them  encamped  on  the  ridge  between  the  Beit  Furik  164°.     'Aflireh  286°.    Neby 

upper  Fari'a  and  the  plain  of  Sanur.    Ma  Bayarid   803°.      Yattd  888°.      Highest 

Journ.  point  of  Ebal  211°.    Burj  el-Firf  a  74°. 

'  Bearings  at  Tulluzah:  Mount  Hermon  '  BibL  Re*,  first  edition,  IIL  p.  168.  n. 
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ancient  Tirtah,  the  seat  of  a  Canaanitish  king ; '  and  afterwards 
the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  from  Jeroboam  to  Omri, 
who  transferred  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  to  Samaria.*  The 
change  of  r  into  I  is  very  common,  the  harder  letter  being 
softened,  especially  in  the  later  Hebrew  books  and  the  kindred 
dialects.'  The  place  lies  in  a  sightly  and  commanding  traition  ; 
though  the  change  of  royal  residence  to  the  still  more  beautiful 
and  not  distant  Samaria  would  be  very  natural  On  the  whole, 
I  am  disposed  to  regard  Ttlllfizah  as  the  ancient  Tirzah  ;  espe- 
cially as  there  is  no  other  name  in  all  the  region  which  bears 
the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  latter.  This  also  is  doubtless 
the  place  which  Brocardus  speaks  of  as  Thcrsa,  situated  three 
leagues  or  hours  east  of  Samaria.4  He  probably  recognised  the 
change  from  r  to  f ;  if  indeed  it  had  then  taken  place.  Tdllfizah 
had  since  been  visited  by  no  traveller. 

We  left  TQllftzah  at  11.50,  by  way  of  Burj  el-FAri'a  (N.  74° 
E.)  for  Tfibfts.  We  immediately  began  to  descend  the  slope  in 
a  northeast  direction,  and  then  struck  and  followed  a  steep  side 
Wady,  which  brought  us  at  12.15  to  the  main  channel  of  the 
FAri'a.  This  was  here  a  narrow  gorge  between  precipitous  rocky 
•ides,  with  an  immense  water-bed  ;  showing  that  a  great  volume 
of  water  passes  down  at  some  seasons.  Its  general  course  was 
here  northeasterly.  At  12.35,  there  was  a  large  fountain  bursting 
forth  in  it,  called  R&s  el-Fari'a.  It  sent  a  fine  stream  down  the 
valley ;  and  the  channel  was  now  skirted  with  oleanders  in 
bloasom.  These  were  said  to  be  still  larger  and  more  frequent 
further  down  towards  the  Gh6r.  In  one  place  the  stream  sud- 
denly disappeared,  and  then  after  some  fifteen  minutes  broke 
out  again  larger  than  before.  The  rocky  sides  of  the  valley 
gradually  became  lower  and  grassy  ;  and  the  Wady  Incomes  in 
this  part  a  deep  channel  running  through  the  rich,  elevated,  and 
cultivated  plain  above. 

Our  path  now  left  the  main  channel,  and  led  across  the  plain 
to  a  side  Wady  coming  down  from  the  northwest  under  Burj  el- 
Fftri'a,  and  soon  joining  the  main  branch.  This  valley  had  also  a 
fine  stream,  and  a  mill  just  below  the  Burj.  This  we  reached  at 
10  o'clock,  and  stopped  for  lunch  under  the  shade  of  the  mill. 
Here  were  immense  deposits  from  the  water  on  the  rocks,  show- 
ing that  a  mill  had  probably  stood  here  for  ages.  Nowhere  in 
Palestine,  not  even  at  N&bulus,  had  I  seen  such  noble  brooks  of 
water.  The  Burj  itself  is  an  insignificant  square  tower,  on  a 
small  Tell  a  few  rods  north,  where  a  dry  side  Wady  comes  in 

1  Heb.  rnrn ,  .loth.  It,  14.  OuR  iett.  h ,  p.  727.    Hrh.  ami  Kn«U* 

•  1  K.   lV  17.    IS,  SI.  SS.    16,  8-14.     Uiirai,  p.  4<W. 

5m  abo  CmnL  6,  4.  '  Ilrvcardut  c.  7.    Br*rO*ijh*ch  scrtly 

•  3m  Gtm.  ThMttr.  Us^m  Bab.  «    oofkm  fan  Brauda*  j  BmU*.  p.  117, 
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from  the  northeast.  It  has  no  importance  except  a*  a  land- 
mark.1 

The  day  was  warm ;  the  sun  poured  his  beams  fiercely  upon 
the  broad  basin  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  water,  we 
found  our  resting  place  sufficiently  uncomfortable. 

This  tract  of  the  F&ri'a,  from  el-Kfir&wa  in  the  Gh6r  to  the 
rounded  hills  which  separate  it  from  the  plain  of  S&nfir,  is  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  valuable  regions  of 
Palestine.  In  1844,  my  companion  had  passed  up  through  it 
from  the  Ghor  to  S&nftr  ;  and  found  it  in  April  every  where  foil 
of  the  most  luxuriant  pasturage,  where  not  covered  with  fields  of 
grain.  Yet,  like  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  it  is  without  vil- 
lages ;  and  is  mostly  given  up  to  the  nomadic  Arabs  of  the 
Mas'ftdy.  Further  down  the  valley  is  a  beautiful  basin  of  mea- 
dow land,  two  or  three  miles  in  diameter ;  through  which  the  fine 
stream  meanders  between  banks  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of 
oleanders.  This  spot  is  called  Fereh  el-Mftsa.  Not  far  above  it 
the  stream  again  disappears  for  a  time  ;  and  below  the  Fersh 
the  valley  is  shut  in  by  a  spur  of  the  hills  on  the  north,  and  a 
projecting  rock  on  the  south,  forming  a  narrow  gorge  or  door. 
This  point  is  more  than  an  hour  from  the  line  of  the  Ghor ;  and 
the  general  direction  of  the  valley  is  S.  55°  E.  The  extreme 
eastern  point  of  the  northern  hills,  forming  the  bluff  in  the 
angle  between  the  F&ri'a  and  the  Ghor,  is  called  Makhrftd ;  and 
appeared  to  have  caves  in  it.  This  we  afterwards  saw  from  the 
northeast  beyond  the  Jordan.  In  the  broad  plain  between  this 
and  the  ridge  of  Stkrtabeh,  on  the  south  of  the  stream  and  not 
far  from  it,  is  a  Tell,  with  foundations  around  it,  evidently  the 
former  site  of  a  town.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Tell  is  the 
white  dome  of  a  saint's  tomb,  called  'Abd  el-K&dir,  which  now 
gives  name  to  the  place.*  This  is  not  improbably  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Archelais,  built  by  Archelaus  the  son  of  Herod ; 
which  the  Feutinger  Tables  place  at  twenty-four  Roman  miles 
north  of  Jericho,  and  therefore  north  of  Fhasaelis  ;  the  two  being 
several  times  mentioned  together.  Josephus  speaks  of  if  as  a 
village  in  the  plain,  like  Fhasaelis,  and  surrounded  by  palm 
trees.8     It  is  also  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny.4    . 

1  Mr  Woloott  reports  having  taken  on  of  1847,  heard  from  some  western  Arabs 

Mount  Gerizim  the  bearing  of   Burj  el-  the  name  Bassatfyeh  applied  apparent] j  to 

Fari'a  N.  42°  E ,  and  that  of  Tubas  N.  41°  this  TelL     But  he  did  not  visit  the  spot ; 

£.     But  neither  of  these  places  can  possi-  and  that  name  would  seem  to  be  unknown 

bly  be  visible  from  Gerixim,  on  account  of  to  the  Arabs  of  the  Ghor.     Zeitschr.  d. 

intervening  mountains.    And  further,  he  morgenL  Gee.  IH  p.  47.    Hitter  XV.  L  p. 

gives  the  bearing  of  Neby  Bel&n  (on  Jebel  457. 

Bidan)  at  N.  53*°  E.  showing  that  the  '  Jos.  Antt  17.  18.  1.  ib.  18.  2.  2.  See 

other  two  points  marked  by  him  lay  much  Reland  Paliest  p.  576.    The  identity  with 

farther  west  than  the  true  position.  Archelais  is  suggested  by  Schuhx,  L  a 

*  The  above  description  is  taken  from  Bitter  Lap.  457. 

the  Ms.  Journal  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Smith,  4  Reland  Pabest  p.  462.    PBn.  H.  N. 

April  1844.— E.  G.  Schultz,  in  the  autumn  13.  9. 
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The  whole  of  the  Fftri'a  is  occupied  by  the  Arabs  Mas'Ady, 
numbering  in  1844  a  hundred  horeemen  and  a  hundred  foot. 
North  of  them,  in  the  Ghdr,  are  the  GhOz&ny,  mustering  three 
hundred  horsemen  and  as  many  loot. 

Setting  off  from  the  mill  at  1.45,  and  passing  up  on  the 
right  of  Burj  el-F&ri'a,  we  followed  up  the  dry  and  chalky 
side  Wady  about  N.  70°  E.  with  no  very  steep  ascent,  until 
2.35  ;  when  we  came  out  upon  the  top  of  the  swelling  ridge, 
and  to  cooler  breezes.  Here  we  looked  down  into  the  fine  basin 
of  Tftbfts.  Turning  now  N.  20°  E.  we  came  at  2.50  to  the 
large  village  of  Tftb&s,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  basin,  with 
a  beautiful  plain  in  front,  and  large  groves  of  olive  trees ;  forming 
one  of  the  prettiest  tracts  we  had  seen.  It  lies  of  course  higher 
than  the  plain  of  the  F&ri'a ;  and  is  drained  (I  believe)  to  the 
latter  ;  though  of  this  I  am  not  certain.  There  are  here  only 
a  few  families  of  Christians ;  the  rest  being  Muslims  ;  and  the 
whole  population  was  said  to  be  divided  into  three  hostile 
parties.  The  village  has  only  rain  water  in  cisterns ;  and  when 
this  fails,  they  bring  water  from  the  stream  of  the  F&ri'a  an  hour 
distant.  In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  basin,  8.  43°  E.  and 
less  than  a  mile  distant  towards  TQmmon,  is  a  small  Tell  with  a 
ruin  upon  it,  called  'Ainfin.1  Here  is  precisely  the  name  JEnon  ; 
but  unfortunately  there  is  no  Salim  near,  nor  a  drop  of  water. 

There  is  little  room  for  question,  but  that  Tfibfts  is  the 
modern  representative  of  the  Theben  of  Scripture ;  where  Abi- 
melech  or  Shechem,  during  a  siege,  was  killed  by  a  stone 
thrown  down  upon  him  by  a  woman.*  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
place  Thebez  at  thirteen  Roman  miles  from  Ncapolis  on  the 
way  to  Scythopolis,  now  BeisAn.  Allowing  for  our  circuit  to 
Tfllllfizah,  it  took  us  four  hours  to  pass  over  the  intervening  dis- 
tance ;  and  this  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  usual,  having  sent 
our  luggage  ahead.  This  gives  a  very  exact  coincidence  as  to 
the  distance ;  and  we  shall  see  evidence  further  on,  going  to 
show  that  a  Roman  road  between  NAbulus  and  BcinAn  passed 
this  fcay. — Berggren,  in  1821,  travelling  by  an  unusual  route  from 
Nazareth  to  NAbulus,  spent  the  night  at  Tfib&s  ;  but  its 
relation  to  Thebes  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  him.8 
The  first  suggestion  of  the  identity  of  the  two,  was  made  (I 
believe)  in  the  Biblical  Researches.4  Since  then  the  place  hail 
apparently  been  visited  by  no  traveller. 

The  Sheikh  who  met  us  and  did  the  honours,  was  at  once 

•  Gr.  AWr  for  tha  Aram.  plur.  W? ,  ThU  appendix  of  rool*a  u  not  (pra  in  tba 

i^i,',.  John  3.  28                        *     "  Ornnan  translation  — Tha  writer^  aprcifl- 

* "*  v  *""  ~»  cation  of  raUeri  on  thia  ronta,  I  am  net 

,II.kpj,H.9,5a!SMLll,!l.  able  to  ibUow;  to  taaou  l»  ina  conlnanl 

9  Barayan    Reanr  He.    DaL   m.   Bi-  and  innawt 

famg  a.  16.    Kalian  (Gam.)  U.  p.  SSS.  •  Vol  U.  p.  S17.  [18.  IS*] 
?et-IIL-S6* 
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ready  to  furnish  us  with  a  guide  to  Tey&sir,  the  next  village. 
The  rood  led  across  the  basin,  and  over  the  low  ridge  beyond,  at 
a  depressed  point.  Leaving  Tftb&s  at  3.10,  we  reached  this 
point  in  twenty  minutes ;  from  which  T&b&s  bore  S.  75°  W, 
and  'AinOn  S.  15°  E.  We  immediately  began  to  descend  along 
a  shallow  open  Wady  about  N.  5°  E.  At  3.50  there  was  close 
upon  our  right  a  sarcophagus  hewn  in  a  large  rock,  with  a 
sculptured  lid ;  and  just  by  it  a  small  edifice,  apparently  of. 
quite  ancient  construction.  It  was  a  square  building  of  hewn 
stones,  each  side  measuring  about  twenty-two  feet ;  with  an 
ornamented  marble  portal  towards  the  north,  and  square  pro- 
jecting pilasters  at  the  corners  and  sides.  Around  the  base  also 
is  an  ornamental  projection.  The  stones  are  not  bevelled.  The 
style  of  architecture  and  ornament  reminded  us  of  the  Jewish 
works  at  Kefr  Birim  and  Meiron ;  and  I  have  since  been  struck 
with  its  general  resemblance  to  the  sepulchres  of  Jewish  saints, 
as  rudely  depicted  in  some  of  the  Jewish  itineraries.1  The 
interior  seems  to  show,  that  it  was  erected  as  a  sepulchral  vault, 
probably  in  memory  of  some  Jewish  saint,  whose  name  has 
perished,  and  whose  last  resting  place  is  now  in  ruins.  I  have 
net  been  able  to  identify  the  spot  with  any  historical  notice. 

In  five  minutes  more,  at  3.55,  we  reached  the  little  village 
of  Tey&sir,  of  which  we  had  never  before  heard.  It  stands  close 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Wady,  which  here  sweeps  round  north- 
east and  then  southeast  towards  the  Ghor.  This  was  said  to  be 
the  head  and  longest  branch  of  Wady  M&lih  (Salt),  so  called 
from  the  warm  salt  springs  found  in  it  below  ;  and  having  near 
it  a  castle  called  Kusr  el-M&lih.  As  the  Wady  sweeps  around 
the  village,  it  leaves  on  the  east  of  the  latter  a  fine  and  fertile 
plain  of  some  extent.  The  hills  around  are  rocky,  but  not 
high.  The  village  is  wholly  dependent  on  rain  water,  and  has 
no  other  resource  nearer  than  Wady  Fari'a. 

Here  the  KQPat  er-RQbQd,  beyond  the  Jordan,  which  we 
had  before  seen  so  often,  came  again  into  view,  nearly  east.  It 
is  also  called  KQl'st  Ibn  Fureih.  Northwesterly  from  the 'vil- 
lage is  a  naked  hill,  with  a  ruin,  called  Selhab.* 

Before  reaching  T&Ms  we  had  fallen  in  with  a  trace  of  an 
ancient  Roman  paved  road  ;  and  likewise  met  with  another  on 
our  way  to  Tey&sir.  Just  east  of  the  latter  village  there  lies 
also  an  ancient  milestone.  All  this  shows,  that  a  Roman  road 
passed  this  way  from  Neapolis  to  Scythopolis.  The  present 
road  from  Teyasir  descends  northeast  gradually  through  Wady 
Khushneh  to  the  Ghor,  and  then  lies  along  the  rich  plain  to 

1  So  in  the  tract  "Jichua  ha-Abot,*        *  Bearing*  at  Tey&str :  K6T at  er-Rftbftd 
Carmoly  p.  438  sq.  97±°.    Selhab  N.  85°  W.  8  m. 
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BeisAn.  This  course  is  perhaps  as  short  as  any  between  NAbulus 
and  BcisAn  ;  and  has  no  steep  ascents  nor  difficult  places. 

As  TeyAslr  was  the  last  village  on  our  route  towards  the 
Ghor,  and  there  was  no  good  camping  place  beyond,  we  pitched 
our  tent  here,  thus  early,  for  the  night. 

Friday,  May  14/ A. — We  found  ourselves  in  trouble  this 
morning  in  respect  to  a  guide.  We  had  learned,  that  there  were 
two  roads  by  which  we  could  roach  the  Ghor ;  one  direct  through 
Wady  Khiishneh,  and  so  to  Beis&n  ;  the  other,  following  down 
Wady  MAlih  by  the  castle  and  salt  springs,  led  also  to  SAkftt 
(Succoth),  but  was  circuitous.  We  chose  the  latter ;  but  the 
Sheikh  of  the  village  succeeded  in  persuading  us,  that  it  was 
very  long  and  very  ted  ;  and  then  extorted  from  us  a  high  sum 
for  a  guide  by  the  direct  way,  and  to  the  Ghor  only.  The  guide 
came,  and  proved  to  be  a  mere  boy,  the  Sheikh's  own  son.  Just 
at  the  last  moment  a  Sheikh  from  Tfib&s  came  along,  named 
Ibrahim  'Am&d,  well  mounted,  and  on  his  way  to  the  Ghur, 
where  the  people  of  his  village  were  now  harvesting.  He  was 
ready  at  once  to  take  us  down  through  Wady  M&lih  to  S&kfit, 
and  thence  to  the  harvest  encampment  of  his  people.  We 
therefore  sent  off  our  muleteers  with  the  boy  guide  through 
Wady  Khushneh,  to  await  us  at  the  fountain  where  the  people 
of  Tftb&s  had  their  head-quarters. 

Starting  at  6.20  we  passed  through  the  plain  on  the  east  of 
the  village,  covered  with  wheat,  and  liaving  many  olive  trees,  on 
a  course  8.  50°  E.  The  wheat  here  was  yet  green,  and  not  ready 
for  the  harvest  On  the  north  and  south  were  low  mountains  not 
far  distant  The  bed  of  Wady  Mulih  was  at  some  distance  on 
our  left.  At  7.05  we  were  among  low  rolling  hills  beyond  the 
plain  ;  here  the  Kttsr  came  in  view.1  At  7.15  we  came  down  to 
the  large  channel  of  Wady  Mulih,  which  we  crowed  obliquely ; 
and  at  7.25  were  under  the  western  side  of  Kflsr  el-ittlih. 
Turning  short  to  the  left  we  rmle  with  difficulty  up  the  steep 
acclivity,  and  reached  the  ruins  at  7.35. 

The  castle  is  situated  on  the  sharp  point  of  a  thin  ridge 
running  from  northwest  to  southeast,  just  where  it  breaks  down 
suddenly  to  a  deep  notch  or  saddle,  from  which  then  a  lower 
ridge  runs  on  southeast  for  two  or  three  miles.  The  channel  of 
Wady  MAlih  lies  along  under  its  western  side  for  i>crhaj»s  a  mile 
or  mon\  and  then  breaks  through  the  ridge  at  a  right  angle. 
Beymid,  in  the  south,  a  Wady  is  seen  coming  down  as  if  to  meet 
Wady  MAlih  ;  but  it  turns  east  and  proliahly  joins  the  latter 
lower  down.  The  fortress  was  only  of  moderate  size  ;  and  is 
now  wholly  in  ruins.     It  was  built  of  stones  imjwrfectly  squared 

9  BrtHnspftt  7.5:  Kte  ti-MiWi  91 '.  KuT*t  «r-B6bblSS'.  Y«imh,arai» 
by  aim,  170',  If  n. 
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and  not  large.  A  few  bevelled  stones  testify  to  the  antiquity  of 
its  substructions.  There  are  also  a  few  round  arches  ;  bat  these 
seem  to  belong  rather  to  the  later  dwellings,  which  had  been 
erected  within  the  walls.  No  cisterns  were  anywhere  visible. 
The  southern  wall  of  the  fortress  (a  later  one)  is  built  along  the 
brow  of  the  perpendicular  rock.  The  spot  affords  a  wide  and 
fine  view  of  the  Ghor  and  the  adjacent  region,  including  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias ;  but  not  many  definite 
places  were  to  be  seen.1 

The  position  of  the  castle  is  directly  west  of  the  Kfil'at  er- 
RQbttd ;  the  two  being  in  full  view  of  each  other  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Jordan.  There  is  a  ford  of  the  Jordan  directly 
between  them,  near  S&kttt.  Had  they  ever,  perhaps,  a  connec- 
tion or  relation  with  each  other  ?  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
any  historical  notice  of  either ;  except  that  Abulfeda  merely 
mentions  the  latter  as  the  castle  of  'Ajl&n,  then  recently  built1 

We  led  our  horses  down  the  steep  descent  to  the  same  point 
in  the  road,  where  we  had  turned  off ;  and  set  off  again  at  8.15. 
The  road,  instead  of  following  the  channel  of  the  Wady,  crosses 
over  through  the  notch  ;  and  strikes  the  channel  again  further 
down.  Five  minutes  brought  us  to  the  notch,  and  m  ten  more, 
we  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  descent ;  our  course  being  about 
E.  S.  E.  Here  was  an  open  tract,  with  a  small  brackish  foun- 
tain ;  near  which  were  a  few  booths  of  the  people  of  Teyftslr, 
who  were  now  here  harvesting.  At  8.35  the  chasm  by  which 
Wady  M&lih  breaks  through  the  ridge  was  on  our  right,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant.  We  soon  struck  the  channel,  and  came  at 
8.45  to  the  rather  copious  salt  springs  which  give  name  to  the 
valley.  The  water  is  warm,  about  blood-heat  (98°)  ;  and  so 
salt,  that  our  horses,  though  thirsty,  would  not  drink  it.  The 
Arabs  told  us,  that  animals  do  sometimes  drink  of  it,  and  that 
the  water  is  used  for  irrigation  ;  which,  however,  we  did  not  see* 
A  fetid  odour  is  perceptible  around  the  springs.  Just  by  the 
springs,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  valley,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
former  town  of  considerable  extent.  They  seem  to  be  the 
remains  of  ordinary  dwellings,  except  some  large  hewn  stones 
in  the  eastern  part.  The  site  is  called  Ehirbet  M&lih,  but  I 
have  met  with  no  historical  notice  connected  with  it.8 

1  Bearings  from    Kfisr   el-Malih:    el-    architecture,  with  an  Arabic  inscription; 
Hendekuk  106*°.    KftTat  er-Rubfid  90|°.    which  according  to  Borckhardt  records 


Kefr  Abil  ?  66\  Yerzah  226°.  Selhab  Saladin  as  the  builder  of  the  castle.  It. 
294°.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  21°.  commands  a  most  extensive  view  of  the 
3  Comp.  Vol.  I.  p.  445.  [it  121.] — See  plain  of  the  Jordan,  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
Tab.  Syr.  ed.  KOhler,  p.  92.  Schultens  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  a  vast  tract  of  conn- 
Excerpt  p.  68 ;  et  Ind.  geogr.  art  Esjlou-  try  in  every  direction.  Travels  p.  806. 
num.— Irby  and  Mangles  visited  the  Kul'at  [98.]    See  also  Borckhardt  p.  267. 
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scribe  it  as  entirely  of  Turkish  [Saracenic]    el-Malih  any  connection  perhaps  with  the 
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Setting  off  again  after -five  minute*,  we  left  Wady  Milih, 
and  struck  upon  a  course  about  N.  E.  over  the  low  •ridge. 
Entering  immediately  the  head  of  a  shallow  Wady,  called  edk* 
Shflkk,  we  followed  it  down  on  the  same  course,  till  we  came  at 
9.15  to  a  spring  of  pure  though  warm  water ;  with  the  ruin  of 
a  Tillage  on  the  left  bank,  also  called  esh-ShOkk.  Here  we 
stopped  for  ten  minutes.  Proceeding  down  the  valley,  our  course 
soon  became  E.  by  N.  and  the  Ghor  began  gradually  to  open  before 
us  ;  so  that  at  9.40  we  stopiwd  for  five  minutes  for  observation 
and  bearings.1  About  9.55  Wady  M&lih  again  came  in  from 
the  southwest  under  a  low  ridge  like  a  windrow,  after  a  long 
circuit  among  the  hills.  It  here  hod  a  small  stream  of  water, 
which  seemed  to  flow  on  quite  to  the  Jordan.  The  Wady  esh- 
ShQkk  is  of  course  one  of  its  tributaries. 

The  hills  and  ridges  along  the  valleys  had  gradually,  as  we 
advanced,  become  lower  and  lower,  and  also  grassy.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  called  a  mountain ;  except  perhaps  the  ridge  at 
KOsr  el-Malik  At  about  9.50  the  hills  on  our  left  (towards  the 
north)  terminated  ;  but  a  broad  Hwell  runs  down  from  them 
across  the  Ghor  almost  to  the  Jordan.  The  hills  on  the  right 
(on  the  south  of  Wady  Milih)  keep  on,  at  a  greater  elevation,  and 
also  run  down  to  the  Jordan,  where  they  terminate  in  a  bluff ; 
the  river  in  this  part  being  driven  quite  to  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Ghor.  Between  this  line  of  hills  and  the  broad  swell  above 
mentioned,  the  deep  channel  of  Wady  Malih  runs  to  the 
Jordan.  The  eastern  declivities  of  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  aa 
we  afterwards  saw,  lie  much  further  back  ;  and  these  hills  and 
this  swell  jut  down  beyond  them  into  the  Ghor,  rendering  it 
here  quite  narrow. 

We  passed  down  along  the  southern  slope  of  the  swell, 
having  the  channel  of  Wady  Malih  al*>ut  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  distant  on  our  right.  On  the  very  eastern  point  of  the 
swell,  which  here  forms  a  low  bluff  not  far  from  the  lower  valley 
of  the  river,  we  came  at  10.20  to  Saknt  Here  is  seen  merely 
the  ruin  of  a  common  village,  a  few  foundations  of  unhewn 
stones.  The  eastern  bank  of  the  lower  Jordan  valley  opposite 
to  us  was  precipitous,  ap]»arently  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  or 
two  hundred  feet  high  ;  and  the  river  was  running  close  under  it 
about  half  a  mile  distant  from  us.  The  water  of  the  river  was 
not  in  night,  lieeause  of  the  bushes  ami  trees  ;  but  we  afterwards 
saw  it  from  a  point  a  little  further  uorth. 

OmAm  of  the  Protingrr  Tablet,  lituatH         '  Rearing*  at  9.40:  Kefr  AbO  f  SS*. 

on  the  oiiHti.rv  road  Utworn  .Jericho  ami  IW»ir  Abu  Hume  id  !»«$  .     Thif  U  a 

SrTthdft>li«,   t«rl%e  Kiiman   mile*  distant  mil    «f   tt»   earttrn    maintain*,    wil 

fr*rtu  UV  U'W  ?     The  dirtance  at  Ira-t  building*,  and  prruap*  ntianaiurd. 
•oinrfcict  well 
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Quite  a  number  of  places  and  objects  were  visible  from 
S&kftt ;  some  of  which  were  already  known  to  us.  Tabor  and 
Dtlhy  we  could  see,  as  we  looked  up  through  the  great  valley  of 
Zertn  ;  while  in  the  north  Kaukab  was  visible  on  its  bluff,  and 
far  beyond,  the  snows  of  Hermon.  In  the  eastern  mountains, 
Wady  Y&bis  was  overagainst  us  ;  and  the  great  break  of  Wady 
Zerka  or  the  Jabbok  was  also  in  view.  Many  Tells  were 
scattered  in  the  Gh6r.  Thus,  Tell  es-Sa'idiyeh  is  near  the  Jordan, 
at  a  ford  crossing  over  to  'Abu  'Obeida.  Hendekttk  is  a  hill 
near  the  east  side  of  the  Ghor.  Tell  el-Mu'ajjijeh  is  in  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  which  is  there  wide.  In  the  plain,  in  the 
direction  of  Wady  Zertn,  were  Tell  Urn  el-'Ajra  and  Tell 
Bidghah.1 

Near  the  foot  of  the  low  bluff  of  S&kftt,  towards  the  east, 
there  breaks  out  a  beautiful  fountain  of  pure  and  sparkling 
water,  under  the  shade  of  a  thicket  of  fig  trees.  Here  we  took 
our  lunch,  and  enjoyed  both  the  water  and  the  shade.  In  this 
deep  shade  and  by  this  bubbling  fountain,  the  thermometer  at 
11}  o'clook  stood  at  92°. 

Burckhardt  was  the  first  to  hear  of  the  name  S&kftt  in  this 
region  ;  but  he  did  not  himself  see  the  spot.9  So  far  as  the 
name  is  concerned,  it  seems  obviously  to  be  the  representative 
of  the  ancient  Succoth,  where  Jacob  "  built  him  a  house,  and 
made  booths  for  his  cattle/'  on  his  way  returning  from  Mesopo- 
tamia.8 But  the  ancient  specifications  as  to  the  position  of 
Succoth  have  in  them  so  little  that  is  definite,  that  interpreters 
are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  its  true  site. 

Jacob  with  his  family  and  flock,  moving  southwards,  crossed 
the  Jabbok,  now  Wady  Zerka ;  and,  having  met  his  brother 
Esau,  he  "journeyed  to  Succoth/'4  This  seems  at  first  sight  to 
imply,  that  Succoth  was  on  the  south  of  the  Jabbok  ;  but  doea 
not  determine  on  which  side  of  the  Jordan  it  lay,  whether 
perhaps  in  or  overagainst  the  Kur&wa.  It  belonged  to  the  tribe 
of  Gad  ;  but  this  again  does  not  settle  its  position  as  to  the 
river,  for  the  territory  of  Gad  included  the  Jordan  quite  up  to 
the  lake  of  Tiberias.5     The  same  indefiniteness  exists  in  respect 

1  Bearings  from  Sakfttt    Tabor  848°.  Lynch  and  his  party  encamped  just  above 

Dfihy842°.   Kankab  N.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  Sakut,    opposite    to    Wady  Yabis;    and 

19°.    Tell  el-Mtfajfleh  27°.     Deir  Aba  heard  of  Succoth  as  "about  five  miles 

Hmneid  108°.    Hendekuk  141°.    Mount  nearly  due  west  from  the  camp;'*  Offio. 

Gilead,   highest    point,   162°.      Tell    es-  Report,  1852,  p.  25. 

Sa'idlyeh   170°.      Tell    el-Humra    836°.  »  Heb.   rvfcp ,   Sept.    2*W.    boothi, 

5^  $?\2P  w-KHghah  839°.   Tell  (j^.  33,  17.    }09ephue  r1so  ^^^  a^ 

Urn  el-  Ajra  840  .  lm  2i.  1.    So  too  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 

1  Burckhardt  forded  the  river  opposite  who  merely  refer  to  Genesis ;   Onomast 

Beisftn ;  and  merely  says :  "  Near  where  art  Scenes. 

we  crossed,  to  the  south,  are  the  ruins  of  4  Gen.  88,  17. 

Snkkot  j*  Travels  in  Syr.  p.  845.  n.  Lieut  •  Josh.  18,  27. 
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to  Gideon's  demand  upon  the  inhabitants  of  8uccoth  ;  for 
although  it  is  first  said  that  he  came  to  Jordan  and  passed  over, 
yet  his  demand  on  Succoth  is  narrated  in  the  very  same  connec- 
tion.1 The  mention  by  the  Psalmist  of  the  Taller  of  Succoth 
seems  merely  to  refer  to  the  adjacent  tract  of  the  Ohdr.1  Thus 
far,  then,  we  hare  only  the  apparently  definite  fact,  that  8uccotb 
was  somewhere  south  of  the  Jabbok  ;  but  on  which  side,  of  the 
Jordan,  is  not  said 

Other  passages  however  seem  to  give  it  a  more  northern 
position,  which  might  readily  be  identical  with  S&k&t  Thus, 
even  as  to  the  incidents  of  Gideon's  demand,  above  referred  to, 
his  great  battle  took  place  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel ; a  whither 
the  Midianites  had  come  over  by  these  fords  from  beyond  Jor- 
dan ;  and  in  their  flight  they  would  naturally  seek  again  the 
nearest  fords,  as  also  Gideon  in  his  hot  pursuit.  One  or  more 
of  these  is  near  S&kfit  Again,  when  Solomon  prepared  the 
vessels  and  utensils  for  the  temple,  he  is  said  to  have  cast  them 
"  in  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  clay  ground  between  Suc- 
coth and  Zarthan."'  But  Zarthan,  as  we  learn  from  the  same 
writer,  was  near  by  Beth-shean  or  Scythopolis,  the  present 
Beisan.*  From  this  passage,  then,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that 
Succoth  was  probably  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  ;  and  therefore 
might  well  be  at  S&k&t  The  only  other  notice  is  by  Jerome, 
who  says  that  in  his  day  there  was  a  town  called  Sochoth  in  the 
district  of  Scythopolis.'  This  too  implies  a  northern  position  ; 
since  the  territory  of  Scythopolis  cannot  well  have  extended 
much  further  south  than  S&kftt,  because  of  the  ridges  which  there 
protrude  into  the  Ghor.  On  the  other  hand  Jerome  says  ex- 
pressly, the  town  was  "  beyond  Jordan  ; "  by  which  is  more  gen- 
erally understood  a  position  east  of  that  river.  This  is  the  only 
testimony,  which  at  all  goes  to  fix  Succoth  on  the  east  of 
Jordan. 

These  aeeming  discrepancies  in  the  testimony  have  led 
Hitter  to  assume  two  Succoths  ;  one  south  of  the  Jabbok,  and 
the  other  near  Scythopolis.'     But  is  this  necessary  ? 

When  it  is  said  in  Genesis,'  that  Jacob,  after  his  interview  with 
Esau,  4t  journeyed  to  Succoth/'  may  it  not  be  that  he  journeyed 
toward  the  north  ?  When  his  brother  left  him,  it  was  with  the 
distinct  promise  on  Jacob's  part  tliat  he  would  "  lead  on  softly'*9 
until  he  came  unto  Seir,  the  abode  of  Esau.  He  thus  deceived 
Esau  :  and  what  more  natural  than  that  he  should  at  once 


1  «M*  A,  5.    4  14-1S.  EM  intra  uqnt  bodit  dritM  tnm  Jor- 

'  l»t  SQ,  M  IS).  H»,  tf[71  daMnboefWAlwloloMrteScTtlMpolM^" 

•  Jul*  S,  S3.  7,  1.  Opp  «L  Mart.  Tom   II  c*L  M7. 

•  1  K.  7.  Itt.  'KwIIlXV.  i.p.447. 
•114,11  •  Uea  S8,  17. 

•  Qwn  is  G«l  SS»  17 1  *S«A«k        •  Qm.  9&>  14. 
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jetrace  his  steps,  and  cross  the  Jordan  by  the  ford  near  S&kfkt? 
If  this  suggestion  be  admitted,  then  the  whole  question  as  to  a 
Succoth  south  of  the  Jabbok  falls  away. 

In  respect  to  Jerome's  phrase  "  beyond  Jordan/'  we  may 
bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  a  Hebrew  idiom,  and  must  therefore  be 
interpreted  with  the  same  latitude  as  in  Hebrew.1  It  is  no 
doubt  true,  that  this  phrase  more  commonly  refers  to  the  coon- 
try  east  of  the  Jordan ;  inasmuch  as  the  writers  or  speakers  mostly 
lived  in  Palestine  proper,  on  the  west  of  that  river.  Yet  in  some 
passages  it  is  also  used  to  denote  the  west  of  the  Jordan  ;  either 
where  the  speaker  was  actually  in  the  eastern  country,  or  trans- 
ports himself  and  readers  thither  in  thought,  or  sometimes  even 
without  any  such  assignable  reason.8  The  same  remark  holds 
true  likewise  in  regard  to  the  phrase  "  beyond  the  river,"  mean- 
ing the  Euphrates  ;  which  is  used  also  of  provinces  on  the  weM 
of  the  Euphrates.8 — In  the  present  instance,  Jerome  had  been 
commenting  quite  at  length  upon  Jacob's  wrestling  with  the 
angel  and  his  interview  with  Esau,  both  of  which  took  place  on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan ;  he  then  turns  to  speak  of  the  house  and 
the  booths  which  Jacob  built ;  and  immediately  goes  on  to  say, 
that  in  his  day  there  was  a  town  called  Succoth  (booths)  on  the 
other  side  of  Jordan  in  the  district  of  Bcythopolis  ;  that  is,  on 
the  west  of  Jordan,  the  other  side  from  that  where  the  wrestling 
with  the  angel  and  the  meeting  with  Esau  had  taken  place,  of 
which  he  had  just  been  speaking.4 

It  may  also  be  said,  that  the  district  of  Bcythopolis  probably 
lay  wholly  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  ;  since  on  the  east  of  the 
river,  and  still  nearer  to  it,  was  the  city  of  Pella,  which  had  its 
own  district. 

If  the  preceding  views  are  correct,  we  may  rest  in  the  result, 
that  the  present  S&k&t  represents  the  name  and  site  of  the  an- 
cient Succoth. 

We  left  Saktlt  at  11.45,  for  the  place  where  we  were  to  meet 
our  muleteers  and  baggage,  on  a  course  about  N.  35°  W.  We 
now  passed  obliquely  along  the  northern  slope  of  the  same  broad 
swell ;  where  the  ground  was  covered  only  by  a  thick  crop  of 

1  Heb.  lTi'.r?  *t~?,  Sept.   W*ar  rov  Gesen.  Thetaur.  p.  986.     Heb.  Lex.  nt 

lopfcbwvt  Vulg.  tranijor datum,  Gen.  50,  13?  • 
10.    Dent  1,  1.  5.  el  •  E.  g.  1  K.  5,  4  [*,'24J,  when  the 

1  E.  g.  Dent.  3,  20.  25,  whew  Moses  is  English  version  doe*  not  hesitate  to  render 

east  of  the  Jordan.   So  too  1  Sam.  31,  7 ;  ^JH  "9?*  omrms  tide  the  river;  ana4 

where  no  reason  can  well  be  assigned,  so  in  Erra  8,  86.  4,  10.   16.     Nek  8, 

Sometimes,  in  order  to  make  the  phrase  7.     See  more  in  Gesen.  Thesanr.  p.  966. 

definite,  the  word  westward  is  added,  Josh.  Heb.  Lex.  art  IS* . 
5,  1.    12,7.   22,   7;   also  eastward  Nnm.        4  Hierocu  Qnajstfin  Gen.  82, 24^88, 17. 

82,  19.    In  all  these  passages  we  have  Opp#  ed.  Mart.  II.  coL  586,  537.    See 

Heb.  135  ,  Sept  vtpay,  Vulg.  front.   See  note  6,  on  the  preceding  page. 
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thistles.  Here  a  large  tract  had  been  burnt  over,  proDably 
during  winter  or  early  in  the  spring.  On  our  right  was  a  region 
of  lower  ground,  to  which  we  gradually  descended  ;  full  of  grass, 
wild  oats,  and  thistles,  with  an  occasional  thornbush.  The  soil 
was  like  that  of  an  Ohio  bottom.  "The  grass  intermingled  with 
tall  daisies,  and  the  wild  oats,  reached  to  the  horses'  backs ; 
while  the  thistles  sometimes  overtopped  the  riders'  heads.  All 
was  now  dry  ;  and  in  some  places  it  was  difficult  to  make  our 
way  through  this  exuberant  growth.  At  last  we  came  to  the 
cause  of  this  fertility,  a  fine  brook  winding  along  the  bottom. 
We  crossed  it  at  12.20  ;  and  passed  up  again  obliquely  over 
another  like  swell,  covered  as  before  only  with  thistles.  Here 
was  an  ancient  oil  vat,  very  large  and  of  a  single  stone  ;  it  was 
evidently  brought  hither,  and  indicates  the  former  growth  of 
the  olive  in  these  parts.  At  12.35  we  struck  the  same  stream 
again  at  its  source,  called  'Ain  el-Beida,  a  large  and  fine  foun- 
tain, surrounded  with  gardens  of  cucumbers,  and  watering  an 
extensive  txact.1 

We  were  here  on  the  edge  of  the  higher  portion  of  the 
Ghdr ;  where  low  ridges  and  swells  project  out  from  the  foot  of 
the  western  mountains,  and  form  a  rolling  plain  or  plateau ; 
which  is  well  watered,  arable,  and  very  extensively  cultivated 
for  wheat.  The  tract  further  east,  which  we  had  now  crossed, 
may  be  said  to  extend  to  the  high  bank  of  the  lower  Jordan 
valley.  It  is  less  elevated ;  is  more  generally  level,  though 
crossed  by  low  swells  between  the  water-courses  ;  and  has  little 
tillage. — The  inhabitants  of  Tfibas,  as  we  have  seen,  are  divided 
into  three  hostile  parties;  and  they  carry  their  divisions  into 
their  agriculture  in  the  Ghdr.  One  party  sows  at  'Ain  el-Beida, 
where  we  now  were  ;  another  around  'Ain  Mak-hftz,  more  in  the 
north;  and  the  third  at  Ridghah,  Saktit,  and  further  south. 
The  people  of  Teyasir  also  sow  on  the  south  of  the  M&lih  ;  the 
water  of  which  is  used  for  irrigation.  The  whole  tract  north  of 
Wady  Malih  was  said  to  be  farmed  from  the  government  by 
one  of  the  Sheikhs  of  the  Jenar  family,  who  live  at  Jeba'  and 
in  its  neighbourhood.  By  him  it  is  again  let  to  the  different 
villages. 

Our  guide,  the  Sheikh  from  Tfib&s,  belonged  to  the  party  at 
'Ain  el-Beida ;  and  supposed  that,  as  our  muleteers  were  sent 
down  Wady  Khnshneh,  they  would  follow  its  stream  down  into 
the  plain.  We  therefore  went  on  about  northeast,  and  came  at 
1.10  to  the  water  of  the  Ehushneh,  about  a  mile  from  where  it 
issues  from  the  mountains.  Here,  on  both  sides  of  the  stream, 
•re  the  remains  of  a  considerable  town,  consisting  of  little  more 

1  From  'Ain  el-Beida  we  taw  Tell  el-    the  western  mountains,  half  a  mile  distant, 
Hunrneh,  a  large  high  TcH  at  the  foot  of     bearing  a  15°  W. 
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than  the  foundations  ;  and  these  mostly  upon  the  southern  aide 
of  the  Wady.  The  site  is  called  Berdela.1  Here  we  stopped, 
hoping  to  find  our  baggage.  In  this  we  were  disappointed  ;  and 
had  no  resource  but  to  go  on  to  the  quarters  of  the  other  party 
from  Tftbiis,  at  'Ain  Mak-htiz.  We  proceeded,  therefore,  at  1.35, 
on  the  same  course  ;  passed  the  threshing  floors  of  the  northern 
party  on  a  low  brow  overlooking  the  lower  plain  ;  and  reached 
'Ain  Mak-hftz  at  1.55.  Here  again  nothing  had  been  heard  of 
our  muleteers  ;  and  Bashid  was  therefore  dispatched  to  seek  for 
them  at  a  fountain  higher  up,  in  the  mouth  of  Wady  Khushneb. 
There  he  found  them ;  the  boy  guide  having  left  them  there, 
instead  of  bringing  them  to  this  place.  But  ere  they  could 
reach  us,  and  before  we  could  obtain  information  to  regulate 
our  further  plans,  it  had  become  so  late,  that  we  concluded  to 
encamp  for  the  night.  The  thermometer  was  now  at  93°,  with 
a  strong  northwest  wind. 

'Ain  Mak-htiz  is  not  as  large  as  several  of  the  other  foun- 
tains ;  but  the  water  is  good.  It  was  the  8evmth*foxmtxm  or 
stream,  to  which  we  had  come  to-day  ;  and  all  but  two  of  them 
in  the  Ghor  itself.  This  abundance  of  water  was  quite  unex- 
pected to  us  ;  and  accounts  perhaps  sufficiently  for  the  greater 
fertility  of  this  region.  Yet  along  with  the  supply  of  water 
may  be  taken  into  account  also  the  warmer  climate  of  this 
depressed  valley.  Without  any  great  apparent  descent,  we  had 
passed  from  the  fields  of  wheat  yet  green  at  Teyfisir  in  the 
morning,  to  the  harvest  home  and  threshing  floors  of  the  Ghfir 
at  midday. 

The  people  of  Ttibfis  encamped  around  'Ain  Mak-htiz  were 
now  in  mid-harvest.  They  were  dwelling  in  tents  and  booths, 
with  their  women  and  children,  horses  and  donkeys,  dogs  and 
poultry ;  the  latter,  probably,  that  they  might  thrive  on  the 
scattered  grain.  We  pitched  our  tent  by  their  side,  and  enjoyed 
the  lively  scene.     The  people  were  kind  and  hospitable. 

We  could  here  see  Wady  Khushneh  coming  down  through 
the  mountains,  in  a  northeast  course  ;  and  thus  forming  an  almost 
direct  route  from  Tftb&s  to  Beisftn.  North  of  it,  another  valley, 
Wady  Ktibosh,  comes  down  from  towards  the  village  Jelkimfts 
in  a  like  direction,  just  under  the  southeastern  flank  of  the 
mountains  proper  of  Gilboa.  In  its  mouth  is  a  fountain,  and 
a  ruin  called  Ka'tin.  About  two  hours  south  of  Beisan,  at  the 
foot  of  the  same  mountains,  is  also  a  fountain  and  the  ruin  of 

1  Bearings  at  Berdela  on  the  north  side :  84  \     Deir  Abu  Humeid  111°.      Tabor 

Kaukab  15  .    Tell  el-Humra  18°.      Tell  850  \— DOhy  was  shut  out  from  Tie  w  by 

Urn  'Ajra  18°.   Rahab  18°.   Tell  Ridghah  Jebel  Jelbon. 
80°.    Kefr  AMI  ?  80'.    Tell  el-Mn'a^geh 
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MojeddaV  Beis&n  and  its  dark  Tell  we  had  not  yet  been  able 
to  make  out,  became  of  intervening  swell*  of  land.1 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  Dr  Smith  was  able  to  make 
an  arrangement  with  two  young  Sheikhs  of  the  party  here 
encamped,  the  Sawifita,  V>  take  us  on  an  excursion  for  a  day 
beyond  the  Jordan.  They  were  vigorous,  active,  and  intelligent 
Young  men  ;  and  agreed  to  accompany  us  for  forty  piastres  each. 
We  accordingly  laid  our  plan  to  go  to  Kefr  Abtl,  supposing  we 
should  naturally  ascend  along  Wady  Y&bis  and  so  could  search 
for  Jabeeh-gilead ;  and  then  return  direct  to  Beis&n,  visiting  on 
the  way  the  ruins  called  TQb&kat  Fahil,  described  by  Irbv  and 
Mangles.  The  main  point  was,  to  ascertain  (if  possible)  the 
distance  between  those  ruins  and  Jabesh-gilead,  and  thus  deter- 
mine whether  the  former  are  the  remains  of  Pella;  since, 
according  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  Jabesh  was  six  Roman  miles 
distant  from  Pella  on  the  way  to  Gerasa.'  At  our  invitation 
Mr  Van  de  Yelde  concluded  to  accompany  us.  His  armed 
horseman  decided  not  to  go ;  lest,  should  anything  adverse 
occur,  he  might  be  censured  for  going  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
district,  the  province  of  N&bulus.  He  was  left  therefore  to 
accompany  the  muleteers  to  BeisAn,  there  to  await  the  return 
of  our  party.4 

Saturday,  May  15th, — We  rose  at  half  past  2  o'clock,  ex- 
pecting to  start  at  4  o'clock  ;  but  some  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
guide,  who  was  to  take  the  muleteere  to  Beis&n,  made  it  4.20 
before  we  set  off.  Our  8heikhs  were  well  mounted,  and  in  high 
spirits.  Our  course  was  about  E.  by  8.  towards  a  ford  a  little 
north  of  8akfit ;  and  at  4.50  we  came  to  Tell  Ridghah  hi  the 
plain,  with  a  few  old  foundations  upon  it.  At  its  foot,  on  the 
north,  is  a  pleasant  fountain,  and  a  Wely  called  Sheikh  Balira, 
with  a  few  huts  around.1  As  we  advanced,  the  rays  of  the 
morning  sun  began  to  gild  the  tope  of  the  mountains  of  Gilboa 
behind  us.  At  5.25  we  crossed  a  large  brook,  coming  from  a 
fountain  in  the  plain,  called  ed-Deir.  Our  path  lay,  as  yesterday, 
for  the  most  part,  through  a  tall  and  rank  growth  of  grass,  wild 


Thfe  It  —orinoed  by  E.  G.  Sefanhi ;    pmnied  a*,  at  oar  inritation.     \U  had  no- 
Mr  Erik.  XV.  i.  rp.  42S,   44&     lie    thing  whatever  to  do  either  with  the  plan, 
•peak*  elm  of  a  Wedy  Btojedda';  probably     the  arrangement,  the  expenee,  or  the 


a  — aW  one,  or  elee  perhaps  another  name  toka  of  the  excunino. 

ear  Wady  EShoah.  •  Bearing  at  Ridfrhab  :  Ten  Abn  Feral 

•  BeariacaatAmllaa>hdi:TellHainra  S\     Kaukab  S .     Tell  ei-MtTajjijeh  S9*. 

8  .      Rahib  10  .      TeU   Tin  'Ajra   10  .  el-HnjrQeh,  a  Tell  and  rain  mi  the  lower 


IS'.     Wady  YabU   108  •      iVir  dertivitv  of  the  eaetern  mountain,   1S5\ 

Aha  Hameid  116\     Tabor  S4S\     Wady  Wady  k6b/«h  984'.     TeU  llUmrn  3S3*. 

Kabeah  N.  7ft'  W.     Wwdy  Khoihneh  &  Tabur  S43  .—Ridghah  U  abo  mentioned 

•ft*  W.  bv  Br** ;    Boll,  de  la  Sor.  <i^naT.   da 

»  Onomaet.  art*,  Asintk,JM*-0*Umd.  1'aii*  IM39,  T.  XIL  p.  ifttk     Ritsar  XV. 

*  Cimnaetaaee*  render  It  proper  to  eay  L  p.  441. 
hen,  that  Mr  Van  de  Velde  ekiply  tarn- 
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oats,  thistles,  and  other  herbage.  We  came  at  5.30  to  the  brow 
of  the*  lower  Jordan  valley,  here  perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  river ; !  and  began  immediately  to  descend  along 
a  small  Wady. 

We  now  crossed  the  narrow  alluvial  plain  forming  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  ;  which  our  guide  said  was  never  overflowed.  In 
it  are  two  former  channels  of  the  river,  now  foil  of  tamarisks 
(TOrfa),  the  most  common  tree  just  here  ;  and  through  these 
channels  the  river  still  sends  its  waters  in  the  rainy  season.  It 
thus  appears,  that  the  river  sometimes  changes  its  bed  ;  and  that 
the  islands  in  its  stream  are  variable.  At  5.50  we  reached  the 
bank  of  the  river  at  the  ford  ;f  which  proved  to  be  over  a  Ions 
narrow  island.  The  western  and  smaller  channel  was  crossed 
without  difficulty ;  though  the  stream  was  very  rapid.  The 
island  is  of  considerable  extent,  alluvial,  with  an  exceedingly 
rich  soil,  covered  with  tall  grass  and  the  rankest  vegetation. 
The  many  tamarisks  upon  it  were  foil  of  birds  ;  and  here,  for 
the  first  time  this  year,  I  heard  the  song  of  the  nightingale. 

The  eastern  channel  was  twice  as  broad  and  deeper,  with  a 
swift  stream ;  the  ford  being  on  a  bar,  over  which  the  water 
breaks  into  a  rift  or  rapid.  Here  there  was  some  need  of  pre- 
paration ;  our  saddle-bags  were  taken  before  us ;  shoes  and 
stockings  were  stripped  off,  and  pantaloons  rolled  above  the 
knees.  We  thus  got  over  very  welt  The  water  came  up  high 
on  our  horses'  sides;  it  was  quite  warm,  and  had  a  bluish 
tinge. 

At  6.20  everything  was  again  in  order,  and  we  were  off; 
our  Sheikhs  telling  us,  for  our  comfort,  that  at  the  ford  near 
Beisan  the  water  was  still  deeper.  We  immediately  began  to 
rise  along  the  high  and  steep  bank  of  the  lower  valley,  under 
which  the  river  here  flows ;  and  soon  came  out  upon  the  more 
elevated  Ghor  above,  which  is  here  narrow,  and  at  first  dry  and 
desert.  We  struck  across  it  obliquely,  about  E.  by  N.  towards 
the  mouth  of  Wady  Y&bis,  as  it  issues  from  the  mountains.  At 
6.30  we  crossed  the  road  leading  from  Beisan  to  'Abu  'Obeida 
and  es-Salt ;  being  that  travelled  by  Burckhardt.8  Nearer  the 
hills  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  lower ;  and  a  small  fountain, 
with  a  marsh  and  a  brook,  gives  occasion  for  a  fertile  tract 
Looking  back,  a  single  horseman  was  seen  in  the  plain,  appar- 
ently following  us  ;  but  our  guides  paid  no  regard  to  him. 

At  6.45  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  first  hills ;  and,  as  we 
began  to  rise  a  little,  found  ourselves  suddenly  surrounded  by 
twenty  or  thirty  armed  men.     They  proved  to  be  Fell&hin  from 

1  Bearings  at  5.80:  Wady  Kftbosh  N.    kmb  866°.    SAkftt  289°.    These  maj  tern 
70°  W.    WadyYabisE.  to  fix  the  place  of  the  ford. 

■  Bearings  at  the  ford  of  Jordan:  Kan-       '  Trar.  in  Syr.  p.  846. 
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FArah,  a  Tillage  higher  up  in  the  mountain.  The  people  of  that 
Tillage  cultivate  the  arable  ground  at  the  mouth  of*  Wady 
Yitns  ;  and  were  now  here  encamped  in  booths  to  gather  in  the 
harvest  Along  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  Jebel  'AjlAn,  they 
had  recently  combined  to  prevent  Muhammed  Pasha  from 
enforcing  the  conscription  ;  and  they  had  now  been  watching  us, 
thinking  we  might  perhaps  be  coming  from  the  government  on  a 
like  errand.  They  were  acquainted  with  our  Sheikhs  ;  and 
finding  all  right,  they  took  us  to  their  encampment  just  by,  on 
the  south  bank  of  Wady  Yabis.  Their  booths  stood  on  the  site 
of  a  small  ruined  village  ;  and,  like  our  friends  from  Tfibas  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  they  formed  quite  a  colony,  bavins 
brought  with  them  all  their  households,  including  does  and 
chickens.  They  invited  us  to  breakfast,  which  we  declined  ;  but 
our  guides  accepted,  and  made  their  repast  on  bread,  leben,  and 
oO.  Afterwards  coffee  was  brought,  of  which  we  all  partook. 
Here  we  got  sight  of  the  singular  Tell  of  Beis&n,  to  which  all 
our  bearings  for  that  place  refer.1 

Five  minutes  from  the  encampment  brought  us  to  the  bottom 
of  Wady  Y&bis,  which  we  reached  at  7.40  ;  it  has  a  stream  of 
the  finest  water  and  a  mill.  Our  guides  were  about  to  proceed 
up  this  valley,  and  so  wo  hail  expected  and  desired  ;  but  a 
man  at  work  in  the  fields  told  them  the  way  to  Kefr  Abil  lay  up 
along  another  Wady.  80  we  turned  more  north,  and  began  to 
ascend  by  a  smaller  Wady  called  Raud  Abu  el-Khttraz  ;  along 
the  northern  side  of  which  our  way  went  on  winding  and  climb- 
ing steep  grassy  hills  one  after  another.  At-  8.05  a  small  ruin, 
called  el-Kurkumeh,  was  jointed  out  on  the  south  of  Wady 
Ytbis,  on  a  small  green  plain  sown  with  wheat.1  At  8.30  the 
hills  became  higher  and  greener  ;  and  oak  trees  togan  to  appear, 
the  oaks  of  Bashan,  (Arab.  Mtllul,)  scattered  here  like  orchards 
upon  the  hills,  much  like  the  olive  trees  on  the  west  of  the 
Jordan. 

At  length,  at  8.55  we  came  out  upon  a  prominent  point, 
affording  an  extensive  view  over  the  whole  northern  Ghor,  from 
Kflm  tfflrtabeh  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  Here,  far  below  us,  the 
eye  took  in  the  opening  of  Wady  Fftri'a  between  the  ridge  of 
SQrtabeh  and  the  oppisite  lower  bluff  cl-Makhrtd  ;  Ko?r  el- 
Mftlih,  and  the  Wady*  M&lih,  Khtishneh,  and  K&bosh,  as  they 
left  the  western  hills  and  extended  to  the  Jordan ;  the  picturesque 
mountains  of  Gilboa ;  while,  looking  up  the  broad  valley  of 
Jesreel,  Carmel  and  then  Tabor  came  into  view.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  lake  was  visible,  in  its  southern  and  western  parte. 

1  Bfmringi  tithe  mouth  tfWadjYibbr  I>uhy  S22\     Ttll  BcU&n  031'.    Tiber 

Sikftt  237*  .    Tell  Kkighmh  2*0*.   TelWl-  330  .     Kftakfth  SIS*. 

»U*wH>2»9'.    Tell  Abu  4-K«ny  S04\  •  At  &A  Karkwneh  bm%  S.  A*.  1 «. 
Tot.  IIL-27* 
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It  was  a  noble  prospect ;  and  I  rejoiced  in  being  thus  able  to 
survey  "the  whole  Ghor  on  the  north  bf  Efirn  SGrtabeh,  as 
ftdly  as  I  before  had  viewed  the  portion  on  the  south  of  that 
mountain.  The  day  was  fine,  and  the  atmosphere  perfectly 
clear.1 

This  high  point  proved  to  be  the  brow  of  the  first  plateau  of 
the  mountain.  Betting  off  again  at  9.10  on  a  course  about 
northeast,  we  continued  to  ascend  quite  gradually  over  a  gentle, 
dope,  through  a  beautiful  region  of  oountiy.  The  fields 
covered  with  a  noble  crop  of  wheat ;  than  which  we  had 
none  heavier  or  better.  It  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  harvest 
The  land  not  thus  occupied/  was  covered  with  splendid  pas- 
turage. The  orchards  of  oak  were  now  more  frequent.  At  9.25 
we  saw  the  inhabited  village  of  Hel&weh  about  two  miles  distant, 
south  of  Wady  Ydbis,  bearing  8.  60°  E.  At  9.40  Kfil'at  er- 
BObOd  came  in  sight  in  the  southeast,  still  high  above  us ;  it  is 
also  known  as  Kfil'at  Ibn  Fureih.1  At  10  o'clock  we  were  in 
sight  of  Eefr  Abll ;  and  here  another  less  prominent  brow 
afforded  us  still  a  wide  prospect.8 

We  came  to  Kefr  AM  at  10.10  ;  a  mean  village,  without  a 
trace  of  antiquity.  It  stands  near  the  eastern  part  of  the  first 
plateau,  not  far  from  the  next  line  of  steep  ascent ;  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  an  open  cultivated  Wady,  running  south  along 
the  foot  of  the  higher  slope  to  Wady  Y&bis.  We  found  the  vil- 
lage nearly  deserted.  When  Mohammed  Pasha  recently  came  to 
take  soldiers,  the  people  all  fled  ;  and  now,  having  seen  us  Franks 
approaching  at  a  distance,  they  had  done  the  same.  None 
showed  themselves  till  it  was  known  who  we  were.  They  were, 
howevelt  not  far  off,  and  soon  returned  ;  while  some  came  from 
other  villages  to  inquire  our  object.  The  people  seemed  to  be 
much  the  same  in  character  with  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Jordan.  We  judged  the  village  to  be  not  much  less  than  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  river.  Three  other  villages  were  in 
sight  a  little  higher  up,  Beit  Idis,  Kefr  'Awfin,  and  Judeita.* 

In  the  higher  ridge,  towards  the  south-southeast  and  hardly 
a  mile  distant,  we  could  see  a  deep  glen,  by  which  the  Y&bis  issues 
from  that  ridge,  and  then  sweeps  off  more  to  the  south,  beyond 

1  Bearings  at  8.55,  on  a  high  point :  *  Bearings  at  9.40 :  Kfil'at  er-Rfibud 

Koto  SQrtabeh  209°.     el-Makhrud,  end  146}.    Deir  Abu  Hnmeid  164°. 

208°.      Saknt  248°.      Months  of  three  '  Bearings  at  10 :  Kara  SQrtabeh  211*. 

Wadys  at  Jordan,  via.  W.  Malih  286°.  W.  Kosr  el-Muhb  247°.   Duhy  311°.  Kaokab 

Khnshneh  258°.    W.  Kubosh  282°.— Kusr  880°.     Deir  Abu  Hnmeid  174°.      Kefr 

el-Mahh  246.°    Knrknmeh  218°.    North  Abll  E. 

foot  of  mount  Gilboa  818°.    North  end  of  4  Bearings  at  Kefir  Abll  ?  KoTat  er-Ru- 

Cannel  811°.    Dahy  817°.    Beisfin  818°.  bud  166°.    Beit  Idis  N.  60°  E.  1  m.  Kefr 

Tabor  829°.     Kankab  840°.     Deir  Abu  'Awfin  N.  70°  E.  }  m.    Jndeita  S.  75°  £. 

Hnmeid  151|°. — Not  in  sight,  but  direction  }  m. 


pointed  out :  Helaweh  188°.    Farah  169°, 
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a  rather  high  hill  in  the  south  of  Kefr  Abll.  In  that  den,  it 
wan  said,  are  the  ruins  of  a  town  called  el-Maklflb,  an  naving 
been  "  overturned ; "  but  there  are  no  columns.  Further  west, 
on  the  south  side  of  Wadj  Yabis,  beyond  the  high  hill  just 
mentioned,  and  on  a  similar  hill,  we  were  told  of  another  ruin 
called  ed-Deir,  having  in  it  columns,  and  situated  on  the  road 
leading  from  Beisfln  to  Helftweh  and  Jerash.  We  could  hear 
of  no  other  ruins  in  the  vicinity ;  and  of  no  place  whatever 
bearing  the  name  of  Y&bis.  That  name  now  exists  only  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Wady. 

Our  main  object  in  this  excursion  to  Kcfr  Abll  was  to  search 
for  the  site  of  Jabesh-gilead  ;  in  the  hope  of  thus  finding  a 
definite  point,  from  which  to  determine  the  position  of  Pella. 
In  this  we  found  ourselves  partially  disappointed  ;  since  it  was 
not  now  in  our  power,  for  want  of  time,  to  visit  the  above  sites 
of  ruins.  Had  we  possessed  all  this  information  beforehand, 
our  proper  course  would  have  been,  to  have  ascended  by  Wady 
Y&bis  to  ed-Deir  and  Maklfib,  and  thence  have  taken  the 
direct  route  to  TfibOkat  Fahil  and  BeisAn.  We  might  even  now 
have  visited  these  sites  of  ruins,  had  we  known  all  the  circum- 
stances ;  but  a  long  route  was  before  us  to  Bein&n  through  an 
unknown  itgion  ;  our  guides  were  eager  to  return  ;  and  we  now 
found,  that  they  knew  nothing  of  TflbGkat  Fahil. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  very  certain  conclusion  in  such 
a  case,  solely  upon  the  testimony  of  Arabs  ;  yet  there  seems  here 
to  be  little  reason  for  doubt,  but  that  the  ruin  ed-Deir  corre- 
sponds to  the  site  of  Jabe*h-<jihad.  The  name  ed-Deir  (signi- 
fying a  convent)  is  often  given  to  ruins  of  which  the  Aral*  can 
make  nothing  eke ;  while  the  existence  of  columns,  and  the 
position  upon  the  road  from  Beisfin  to  Jerash,  are  circumstances 
of  great  weight.  The  distance  too  of  six  miles  from  Pella, 
as  specified  bv  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  nccms  entirely  applicable  to 
ed-Deir.1 

Jabesh-gilead  is  first  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Judges,"  as 
the  only  city  which  did  not  join  in  the  war  against  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  ;  for  which  reason  the  inhabitants  were  destroyed,  and 
their  daughters  given  as  wives  to  the  surviving  Renjaiuitea. 
Afterward*,  when  the  city  was  besieged  by  Nahash  king  of  the 
Ammonites,  Haul  hastened  to  its  rescue.'  It  was  pmbably  in 
grateful  remembrance  of  this  deliverance,  that  later,  when  the 
bodies  of  Saul  and  his  three  sons  after  the  daughter  of  Gill** 
were  fasten^ I  by  the  I'hiliHtineH  to  the  walls  of  lictludiean,  the 

1  Ofiftmut.  art  Jubu-Oclnui,  "  Xunc  *  .T&lg.  21,   9.     Jo*  Antt,   5.  f.    II 

•at  Tint*  Iran*  J«tnUiirin  in  avitn  rriliarta  'liBuft. 

rirrtafr*    !••  Ilir,   *i«per  nrnnffn   rantitnifl  v  1  Saul  II,  1-1 1.     Je*>  Antt.  S.  ft.  1 

"     fet  alio  art.  AmrvtA.  kU*». 
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inhabitants  of  Jabesh-gilead  "went  all  night"  and  carried  the 
bodies  away  to  their  own  city,  and  there  burned  them  and  buried 
their  bones.1  For  this  they  received  the  thanks  of  David ;  who 
afterwards  removed  the  bones.*  Jabesh  is  not  farther  mentioned 
in  Scripture  ;  but  it  still  existed  in  the  days  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  whose  testimony  is  cited  above.  But  from  that  tin* 
onwards  until  now,  no  traveller  had  ever  sought  for  its  site.  An 
ocular  examination  is  still  needed ;  may  we  not  hope,  that  it 
will  not  be  long  delayed. 

Having  made  up  our  minds  with  regret  to  go  direct  from 
Kefr  Abil  to  Beisan,  we  computed,  that  if  the  remains  at  Tttbtt- 
kat  Fahil  were  those  of  Pella,  the  distance  could  not  be  much 
less  than  six  Roman  miles ;  and  therefore  we  might  expect  to 
reach  the  spot  in  a  time  varying  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two 
hours.  Setting  off  at  11.15,  we  struck  down  a  deep  ravine  en 
the  north  of  the  road  by  which  we  came,  on  a  general  course 
about  northwest ;  and  kept  along  in  the  ravine,  shut  out  from 
all  view,  until  at  12.10  it  turned  more  to  the  left,  and  we 
ascended  the  steep  hill  on  the  right,  reaching  the  top  at  12.15. 
Here  we  passed  into  another  valley  on  the  same  general  coune^ 
and  followed  it  down  till  it  also  turned  to  the  left,  when  we 
again  turned  up  the  ridge  on  the  right,  and  were  on*  its  top  at 
12.35.'  Still  ascending  a  gradual  slope,  there  was  on  our  left 
at  12.45,  a  higher  point,  with  the  appearance  of  ruins  upon  it 
Our  guides  hesitated ;  but  at  last  said  this  was  Tubukat  FahiL 
We  went  to  the  top,  and  had  a  wide  prospect ;  but  found  no 
ruins.4 

Starting  again  at  1.15,  we  descended  continually  and  rapidly 
over  open  grassy  hills.  At  1.30  we  were  on  what  seemed  to  be 
the  last  brow  or  promontory  towards  the  Gh8r.  Below,  on  our 
left,  on  a  low  mound  in  a  nook  among  these  higher  hills,  we  now 
saw,  hardly  a  mile  distant,  (S.  35°  W.)  a  site  of  ruins  which 
our  guides  knew  only  as  el-Jerm.  We  were  at  this  time  just  an 
hour  and  three  quarters  from  Kefr  Abil,  and  this  distance 
accorded  well  with  Pella ;  but  the  ignorance  of  our  Sheikha, 
who  were  ever  hurrying  on,  and  the  apparent  insignificance  of 
the  ruins  as  here  seen,  led  us  to  keep  on  our  way  and  descend 
the  hill.  Here,  however,  we  could  hold  out  no  longer ;  and  at 
1.40  turned  short  off  to  the  left,  followed  by  only  one  of  the 
guides,  through  a  narrow  plain  covered  with  rich  fields  of  ripe 
wheat.     Crossing  a  ravine  in  the  plain,  we  came  in  fifteen  min 

1  1  Sam.  81,  S-14.    Joe.  Antt  6.  14.  8  «  Bearings  at  12  45:    Kaukab    889*. 

%Ufiur<r6s.  Beisan  800s.  Ditty  809°.  SAmiriyeh  270*. 

»  2  Sam.  2,  4-7.    21,  12-14.  Tell  Urn  »Ajra  276°.    Zerln  296".    Jebel 

*  Bearings  at  12.85 :  Sakut  225°.  Kan-  Jermfik  846°.— Samirtyeh  is  a  ruin  on  the 

kab882°.    Tabor  828°.    D&hy  809°.  west  side  of  the  Gh6r  near  the  mountain, 
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ntes  to  the  ruins  of  Fahil ;  for  bo  the  Dame  was  given  to  us  by 
people  on  the  spot. 

The  low  flat  Tell  or  mound  on  which  the  principal  rains  are 
situated  looks  oat  westward  upon  the  narrow  plain,  which  also 
runs  up  on  the  north  side,  between  it  and  the  projecting  hill 
from  which  we  had  descended.  On  the  south  is  a  ravine  ;  and 
beyond  it  the  narrow  plain  extends  somewhat  further.  Behind 
are  the  higher  hills,  which  shut  down  and  enclose  the  snot 
One  singular  Tell  is  on  the  southeast  quarter,  just  by  the  low 
neck  which  joins  the  mound  to  the  hill  back ;  it  looks  almost 
as  if  cut  away  by  art  in  order  to  form  an  acropolis  for  the  city. 
Directly  under  its  southwestern  base  is  the  head  of  the  ravine, 
which  runs  off  southwest ;  and  just  there,  in  its  head,  is  a  lam 
and  noble  fountain,  which  sends  off  a  mill  stream  down  the  val- 
ley. This  latter  was  now  almost  a  niareh,  overgrown  with 
tamarisks  and  oleanders.  The  fountain  is  called  Jerm  el-Maus ; 
and  the  valley  breaks  down,  as  Wady  Mauz,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Ohdr  and  the  Jordan,  half  an  hour  south  of  the  ford  to  Beisftn.1 
We  could  now  understand  the  ignorance  of  our  guides  as  to  the 
name  FahiL* 

The  whole  narrow  plain,  as  we  afterwards  saw,  which  thus 
Bes  west  of  the  ruins  and  along  the  hills,  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
high  plateau,  or  terrace,  standing  out  in  front  of  the  hills, 
several  hundred  feet  above  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  below. 
Hence  the  name  TobOkat  Fahil,  siroifying  'Terrace  of  FahiL' 
It  is  cultivated  by  the  people  of  Kefir  'Awftn,  and  needs  little 
if  any  irrigation.  The  tract  through  which  we  descended  is 
also  theirs ;  but  is  too  rugged  to  admit  of  much  tillage.* 

As  we  approached  from  the  north,  there  were  in  the  low 
plain  and  on  our  left  numerous  foundations  with  many  broken 
columns.  Amending  the  mound  of  the  city  from  the  east,  we 
came  at  once  to  the  remains  of  a  building,  of  which  the  portal 
was  broken  down  and  scattered  around ;  within  were  three 
granite  columns.  Before  it  lay  a  sculptured,  slab  of  limestone, 
having  the  name  &/2MAS  (Thomas)  rudely  inscribed  upon  it ; 
apparently  a  later  scrawl.  The  edifice  may  have  been  a  temple, 
or  perhaps  a  church.  The  surface  of  the  hill  is  a  level  area  of 
four  or  five  acres  in  extent,  covered  with  the  foundations  of 
houses,  and  with  heaps  of  hewn  stones  intermingled  with  frag- 
ment* of  columns.  We  saw  no  bevelled  stones.  On  the  south- 
ern side  the  descent  towanls  the  ravine  is  quite  steep  ;  and  here 
the  houses  seemed  to  have  been  built  on  terraces  one  above 

1  Barrkhanh  Tra*.  In  Stt.  p.  S4S.  Frmn  M am ;  Trar.  among  the  Arab  Tribal  pp. 

WUj  Umax  to  W«W  Y4U«  U  thra*  qoar-  10,  188. 

-not  an boar;  ibid.  '  IWrinji  from    Fahil t    D&hjr    811*. 

"  Backuuham  •prakt  <*  Darin?  hranl  Kaukah   384  .     Bci*in   304  .      TlD  l« 

,  Tubukat  Fahfl  aod  J«m  at-  'V»  278'. 
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another,  quite  to  the  bottom.  The  fountain  is  under  the  south- 
east quarter  ;  and  near  it  are  still  standing  two  columns,  as  of 
a  small  temple.  Towards  the  west,  also,  in  the  plain,  we  saw 
foundations  and  ruins ;  showing  that  the  city  covered  a  large  ex- 
tent of  ground.    We  noticed  no  traces  of  city  walls. 

The  spot  was  first  visited  by  Irby  and  Mangles,  March  12th, 
1818. l  They  approached  it  from  the  west ;  and  found  there  in 
the  plain  "  the  ruins  of  a  square  building,  with  a  semicircular 
end,  which  appears  to  have  been  surrounded  by  columns."  On 
the  hill,  they  speak  of  the  ruins  of  a  modern  village.  Of  this 
we  saw  nothing ;  though  it  is  possible,  that  occasional  huts  may 
have  been  constructed  out  of  the  scattered  stones.  Amongst 
the  columns  they  discovered  the  three  orders,  Doric,  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  ;  and  at  the  fountain  they  speak  of  "  a  fine  temple.*9 
Crossing  the  rivulet,  and  following  a  path  to  the  southward, 
they  came  to  a  small  plain  very  thickly  set  with  herbage,  and 
particularly  the  mustard  plant,  reaching  as  high  as  the  hones' 
heads ;  here  towards  the  east  were  several  excavations  in  the 
side  of  the  hills,  which  they  supposed  to  be  the  sepulchres 
which  they  heard  of  in  this  vicinity.  Finding  no  path  in  this 
direction,  they  recrossed  the  rivulet,  and  descended  to  their  for- 
mer road  along  the  Ghdr.* 

Such  are  the  ruins  and  the  main  topographical  features  of 
Fahil ;  but  on  what  grounds  can  the  site  be  identified  with  the 
ancient  Pella  f  In  the  first  place,  we  know  that  Pella  was  one 
of  the  cities  of  the  Decapotis,'  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  on  the 
northern  border  of  Perea.4  Indeed,  Pompey  proceeding  from 
Damascus  into  Judea,  marches  by  way  of  Pella  and  Scytho- 
polis.5  It  follows  that  the  two  cities  were  not  far  distant 
from  each  other;  and  Josephus  several  times  mentions  them 
together.*  We  now  had  Beisfin  (Scythopolis)  in  view  beyond 
the  river.  Secondly,  Eusebius  and  Jerome  inform  us,  that  from 
Pella  to  Jabesh-gilead  was  six  Roman  miles  on  the  road  across 
the  mountain  to  Gerasa.7  We  had  now  come  from  Kefr  Abil, 
about  a  mile  nortti  of  the  ruin  ed-Deir  on  Wady  Y&bis,  to  a 
point  the  same  distance  north  of  Fahil,  in  an  hour  and  three 

1  Travels,  pp.  804,  805.  [92,  98.]  .  a  Euseb.  et  Hieron.  Onomast  art  Ihcm- 

9  As  early  as  Feb.  1816;  Buckingham  palis.    Plin.  H.  N.  5.  16.  Reland  Palest 

in  passing  this  way  from  Nasareth  to  es-  p.  208. 

Salt  was  told  of  this  place;  hut  "as  it  4  Jos.  B.  J.  8.  a  a 

was  on  an  eminence  difficult  of  access,  we  *  Jos.  Antt  14.  8.  4.    B.  J.  1.  6.  6. 

Pie]  did  not  go  up  to  it"    He  again  heard  •  Jos.  Antt  14.  4.  4.    B.  J.  L  7.  7. 

of  it  at  Kefrenjy.    Trav.  among  the  Arab  ib.  2.  18.  1. 

Tribes,  pp.  10,  188.— In  the  summer  of  '  Onomast  arts.  Jabi*~G<daad  iA  A*i- 
1842,  Rev.  6.  Williams,  searching  for  roth;  see  above,  p.  819.  n.  1.  The  Ono- 
Pella  in  the  vicinity,  heard  of  these  ruins ;  masticon  of  these  writers  contains  no  fur- 
but  u  could  not  turn  aside  to  examine  ther  notice  of  Pella,  except  its  name  in 
them;"  Holy  City  L  p.  20L   •  the  art  Dtcapolis. 
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quarters ;  a  coincidence  more  than  ordinarily  exact.  Thirdly, 
Pliny  enumerating  the  cities  of  the  Dccapolis  speaks  of  Pella  as 
"abundant  in  waters;"1  and  the  noble  fountain  within  the 
precincts  still  testifies  to  the  truth  of  the  description.  Fourthly  y 
the  names  Fahil  and  Pella  have  a  strong  affinity  ;  whether  we 
regard  the  former  as  derived  merely  from  the  Greek  Pella,  or  as 
representing  an  earlier  Aramean  form  which  the  Greeks  cor- 
rupted into  Pella. 

After  completing  our  examination  of  the  remains,  in  view  of 
these  considerations  I  ventured  to  express  to  my  companions  on 
the  spot  the  opinion,  in  which  they  concurred,  that  we  were 
standing  amid  the  ruins  of  the  long  lost  and  long  sought  Pella. 
It  is  at  such  moments  that  the  traveller  has  his  reward. 

The  idea,  however,  that  these  remains  mark  the  site  of  Pella, 
was  not  to  me  a  new  one.  True,  no  such  idea  had  been  suggested 
to  the  minds  of  Irby  and  Mangles,  the  discoverers  of  the  ruins ; 
and  no  Frank  traveller  had  since  visited  the  spot.     But  as  long 

y>  as  1839  or  1840,  when  preparing  in  Berlin  the  manuscript 
my  former  Researches,  I  had  by  me  a  copy  of  their  volume  ;9 
and  was  struck  with  the  probable  identity  of  this  site  of  ruins 
with  Pella.  The  same  idea  was  entertained  by  Kiepert ;  who 
likewise  used  the  volume  in  making  out  the  maps  for  my  work. 
By  which  one  the  suggestion  was  first  made  to  the  other,  it  may 
now  be  difficult  to  determine.  At  any  rate,  Kiepert  proposed  to 
insert  the  name  Pella  in  those  maps  in  connection  with  this 
spot.  It  was  not  done,  however ;  because  I  desired,  that  the 
maps  should  contain  nothing,  which  had  not  been  actually 
verified.  But  in  Kiepert's  own  later  map,  published  in  1842, 
Pella  was  thus  inserted  for  the  first  time  with  a  query ;  and 
from  that  time  onwards  the  suggestion  has  been  public  pro- 
perty.* 

A  writer  of  the  fifth  century  tells  us,  that  Pella  was  also 
called  Butts.'  A  much  later  assertion  affirms,  that  the  city  was 
built,  or  at  least  inhabited,  by  Macedonian  veterans,  from  the 
armies  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  settled  down  here  under 
his  successors  in  the  kingdom  of  Syria ;  and  hence  the  name 


•  Fttn.  &N.5.  lS(lS),  *P«0am aouis  1,  Vol  III.  App.  p.  1G5.    This 

rise**/  Kefir    Bll   Hitter  takes  to  be  the    mm 

"  From  the  library  of  the  Royal  Geogr.  with   the   «»  nuns  of  a  modern  tillage  * 

Soe.  in  London,  through  the  kindness  of  spoken  of  by  Irby  and  Mangle*  at  Kabil  | 

the  then  Secretary,  Cap*.  Washington,  R.  and  tbeoce  argue*  the  identity  of  the  latter 

N.     No  other  copy  was  known  to  be  in  with  Pella.     His  position  is  right ;  bat  is 

Berlin  at  that  time.  built  upon  erroneous  premise** — On  the 

0  Hitter  also  fully  assumes  the  identity  same  euthnrity  of  Irby  and  Mangles,  Mr 

of  these  ruins  as  those  of  PeUa ;   Erdk.  Williams  also  ii  "  disposed  tu  think,  that 

XV.  3.  pp.  103&-2H,  BerL  1S51.     In  our  Pella  must  be  looked  for  in  this  locality  ? 


t  Kerr  AMI  was  wrongly     Holy  Citr,  let  edit  Load.  IStf,  p.  1ST. 
written  Ktfr  BU,  and  in  this  form  wai        •  Staph.  Bytant   U/JUn  «4Us  aaUsjt 
oseapared  with   Pella;    B1£L  Ke*.  edit    lusiat  j  Bswrsj  Aeyujieya, 
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Pella,  in  honour  of  the  Macedonian  Pella.1  In  support  of  this 
idea  it  is  alleged,  that  Pella  was  one  of  the  cities  destroyed  by 
the  fanatical  Jews  under  Alexander  Jannceus,  because  the 
inhabitants  refused  to  conform  to  the  Jewish  rites  and  customs ; 
showing  that  these  inhabitants  were  heathen  and  foreigners.1 
Whether  all  this,  however,  is  anything  more  than  a  modern 
hypothesis  to  account  for  the  name  Pella,  may  be  doubtful3 
But  however  all  this  may  be,  we  learn  from  Polybius,  that 
Antiochus  the  Great  of  Syria,  after  getting  possession  of  Mount 
Tabor  and  other  places  in  the  year  218  B.  C.  crossed  the  Jordan 
and  captured  Pella,  Kamttn,  and  Gephrfts.4  The  more  impor- 
tant notices  given  by  Josephus  have  already  been  referred  to. 
Pella  with  other  cities  was  taken  by  Pompey  from  the  Jews, 
and  restored  by  him  to  their  own  inhabitants.*  Afterwards  Pella 
became  the  head  of  a  toparchy.6 

The  name  Pella  does  not  occur  in  Scripture ;  but  the  city 
is  celebrated  in  ecclesiastical  annals,  as  the  place  whither  the 
Christians  of  Jerusalem  withdrew,  before  the  siege  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  Holy  City  by  Titus.  Eusebius  relates  then- 
removal  ;  and  that  it  took  place  in  consequence  of  a  divine 
admonition.7  The  time  of  their  return  is  nowhere  specified.0 
From  the  coins  of  Pella  it  appears,  that  the  city  continued  to 
flourish  under  the  reign  of  Heliogabalue,  A.  D.  217-222  ;  •  and 
the  language  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  more  than  a  century 
later,  seems  to  imply  that  Pella  was  not  then  deserted.10  Indeed 
it  is  enumerated  among  the  episcopal  cities  of  the  Second  Pales- 
tine, along  with  Scythopolis ;  and  the  names  of  three  of  its 
bishops  are  recorded  between  A.  D.  449  and  536."  The  city 
would  seem,  therefore,  to  have  remained  nearly,  and  perhaps 
quite,  until  the  time  of  the  Muhammedan  conquest. 

Leaving  Pella  at  2.10,  we  returned  northwards  to  the  point 
where  we  had  turned  off  from  the  road.  Beaching  this  at  2.25, 
we  kept  on  our  course  about  northwest ;  and  in  five  minutes  were 

1  Adriohomtas  p.  92.    Bonfipere  in  One-  T  Euseb.  H.  E.  8.  5,  tcmrd  rum  XfW&r 

mut  ed.  Cleric,  p.  122.   Bitter  XV.  ii.  pp.  Votr  ain&t  lotlfiois  eV  *r«rcAtym  ftV 

1025,1027.— I  do  not  find  this  idea  broached  ktrra  vol  rev  veAc^iov.    The  same  k  af- 

much  if  any  before  the  time  of  Adricho-  firmed  by  Epiphanius,  who  alone  *peaks 

mius,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  of  their  return ;   de  Mensurib.  et  Pond. 

•  Jos.  Antt  ia  16.  4.    B.  J.  1.  4.  a  15.  p.  171.  ed.  Peter. 

lb.  2.  ia  1.  "  Comp.  Vol  L  o.  87L  [ii.  10.] 

1  Yet  Strabo  relates,  that  Apamjea  on        *  Eckhel  Doctr.  Nnmmor.  IIL  p.  860. 

the  Orontes  (nowKuTat  M&dlk)  was  some-  Mioanet  Med.  Antiques.  Y.  p.  829.  SuppJL 

times  called  Pella  under  the  earlier  Syrian  VIII.  p.  282. 

kings,  because  many  of  the  Macedonian        "  Onomast  arts.  Amrotk,  Deompolii, 

veterans  dwelt  there ;  Strab.  ia  2. 10.  p.  JabU-Galaad. 

752.  "  Reland  Palest  pp.  215, 22a  La  Qnlen 

4  Polyb.  5. 70. 12,  ml  wpodymwwmpiXm09  Orient  Christ  III.  coL  627.— Hitter  has 

nlAAar  aw)  Kafunhf  « ol  T9*p*vp.  apparently  overlooked  these  notices ;  Erdk. 

1  Jos.  Antt.  14.  4.  4.  B.  J.  8.  7.  7.  XV.  ii.  p.  102a 

•  Jos.  B.  J.  a  a  5.  • 
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at  the  brow  of  the  steep  descent  from  the  TabOkak  or  terrace.  At 
we  descended,  a  small  Wady,  called  Abu  8eiyad,  was  on  our  right 
The  whole  descent  is  not  less  than  some  six  hundred  feet ;  we 
reached  the  bottom  at  2.40.  The  declivity  hence  to  the  river,  to 
which  we  came  at  3.10,  is  gradual,  without  auy  high  bank.  There 
are  strictly  three  fording-places  leading  to  Bcisfin  ;  wc  had  come 
to  the  middle  one.  One  of  our  Sheikhs,  throwing  off  his  light 
garments,  waded  in,  and  found  the  water  deep  and  the  bottom 
bad,  because  of  many  and  large  stones.  Another  ford  is  consid- 
erably further  up  the  stream.  We  now  turned  down  the  river 
about  8.  8.  W.  and  came  in  fifteen  minutes  to  the  lower  ford, 
called  Tftmra,  at  3.35.  A  low  Tell  and  Wely  are  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  a  third  of  a  mile  below,  called  Sheikh  DAfoL1  The 
same  guide  lain  waded  through,  and  gave  a  favourable  report. 
The  two  Sheikhs  rode  through  first ;  the  current  was  strong, 
and  the  water  came  up  high  on  the  horses'  sides,  and  to  the  tops 
of  their  tail*  behind.  We  now  made  our  arrangements  for  crossing, 
as  in  the  morning.  Sheikh  Kasim,  who  had  shown  himself  by  far 
the  most  courteous  and  obliging,  proposed  to  wade  and  lead  our 
horses  through  one  by  one.  To  this  we  gladly  assented  ;  and  so 
came  safely  over,  with  a  slight  wetting  of  some  of  the  saddle* 
bags,  but  without  injury  to  anything.— The  ford,  both  here 
and  above,  lay  across  a  bar  in  the  stream,  on  the  brow  of 
a  rapid,  as  in  the  morning.  The  river  was  deeper  and  broader, 
measuring  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  width.1 

We  started  again  at  4.05  ;  and  at  4.10  reached  the  top  of 
the  high  bank  of  the  lower  valley.*  Looking  hock,  we  had  here 
a  fine  view  of  the  T&b&kahy  a  vast '  terrace'  built  up  against  the 
eastern  hills,  with  the  narrow  but  fertile  plain  on  the  top,  and  fall- 
ing off  suddenly  and  steeply  to  the  Ghor  below.  It  seems  to  be 
the  only  one  of  the  kind.  At  4.20  we  cron^ed  a  fine  brook,  said 
to  come  from  the  fountains  at  Bt-isan.  The  whole  plain  was 
now  so  full  of  fountains  and  rivulets,  as  to  Ik?  in  some  places 
almost  a  mareh.  It  was  everywhere  fertile  and  well  watered; 
in  some  parts  cultivated,  but  mostly  neglected.  As  we  {Missed 
on,  Mount  Hernion  was  seen  up  the  Ghor,  as  if  at  its  head, 
towering  in  majesty.  All  the  way  we  had  before  us  the  black 
Tell  of  Beisan,  rising  alone  in  the  distance  near  the  north  side 
of  the  broad  opening  of  the  valley  of  Jesreel.  At  5.05  we 
came  to  the  foot  of  the  declivity,  by  which  the  plain  of  that 
valley  drops  down  to  the  level  of  the  Ghor ;  and  at  5.20  reached 
the  village  situated  just  on  the  brow  of  that  declivity.     We 

1  ltotfc**!  alto  fcy  Irfcy  and  Mutcha,    om  Iralrad  ud  Utj  h*Lm    Trrab* 
*SO«.[tl.1  SO*.  [W.1 

•  Ifby  ui  Hmatfm  cnmmi  ton.   "Wi        •  !Wid»  at  4.10 :  Katkab  MS*.  T* 


I  tU  bmath,  aW  tmmi  fe  to  a*    B*ia4&  SNT 
VouIlL-28 
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ascended  along  a  full  stream  of  water,  which  came  tumbling 
down  the  descent,  having  a  dark  tinge  and  an  odour  of  sulphur. 
Here  we  met  apparently  all  the  neat  cattle  of  the  Tillage,  some 
two  hundred  in  number.  Our  tent  was  pitched  in  a  breezy  spot 
near  water,  on  the  south  of  the  village  ;  and  we  were  right  glad 
to  take  possession  of  it. 

We  could  hardly  have  had  a  more  favourable  day  for  an 
excursion  across  the  Ghor  and  Jordan.  A  fine  northwest  wind 
prevailed  the  whole  day,  with  a  pure  and  brilliant  atmosphere ; 
so  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  at  no  time  oppressive.  It  was 
our  hardest  day's  labour  in  Palestine  ;  having  been  at  work  for 
thirteen  hours,  mostly  in  the  saddle. 

Our  Sheikhs  returned  to  the  tents  of  their  people.  We  paid 
to  each  his  forty  piastres  ;  and  added  twenty  more  as  a  bakh- 
shish, mostly  to  Kasim,  who  had  shown  himself  the  most  obliging. 
Such  was  the  special  expense  of  identifying  Pella. 

Sunday,  May  16th.  The  day  of  rest  and  devotion  was 
grateful  to  us  all.  The  weather  was  warm,  but  not  oppressive. 
Swarms  of  flies  annoyed  us,  probably  occasioned  by  the  vicinity 
of  so  many  cattle.  We  were  a  good  deal  interrupted  by  visits 
from  the  SOkr  Arabs,  who  have  possession  of  the  Ghor.  The 
village  was  full  of  them.  Our  servants  said  there  were  not  less 
than  fifty  horseinen  there,  living  for  the  time  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants. Several  of  them  called  on  us,  and  sat  long  beneath  our 
tent.  I  had  been  using  my  pocket-knife,  and  laid  it  for  a 
moment  by  my  side  on  the  foot  of  the  bed,  near  the  door.  It 
disappeared  ;  and  has  probably  served  a  Bedawy  as  a  memorial 
of  his  visit  to  the  Franks. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  strolled  out  in  various  directions. 
I  tried  to  trace  the  upward  course  of  some  of  the  streams  ;  but 
without  success.  In  the  afternoon  we  visited  the  Tell  and  adja- 
cent remains,  half  a  mile  north  of  the  village.  We  took  no 
observations  ;  but  mused  among  the  ruins  on  the  vicissitudes  of 
human  things. 


I  bring  together  here  the  results  of  our  observations  at 
Beis&n,  some  of  which  were  made  on  Monday  morning ;  and 
also  what  remains  to  be  said  of  the  Gh6r,  of  wnich  we  here  took 
leave. 

The  village  and  ruins  of  Beisan  are  situated  on  the  brow,  just 
where  the  great  valley  or  plain  of  Jezreel  drops  down  by  a  rather 
steep  descent  some  three  hundred  feet  to  the  level  of  the  Ghor. 
This  plain  is  here  from  two  to  three  miles  broad,  between  the 
northern  hills  and  the  mountains  of  Gilboa  on  the  south.  The 
northern  hills  reach  quite  down  to  the  Ghor,  and  are  tame. 
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The  southern  mountains  do  not  extend  so  far  east ;  and  a  strip 
of  the  plain  of  Jezreel  runs  down  along  their  eastern  base,  there 
forming  a  higher  plateau  along  the  Ghor.  These  mountains 
are  bold  and  picturesque,  and  sweep  off  southwards  in  a  grace- 
ful curve ;  forming  no  projecting  corner  or  angle  where  the  val- 
ley meets  the  Ghor.  The  village  and  ruins  are  near  the  north- 
ern hills. 

Through  the  great  valley  comes  down  the  stream  JAlud, 
which  has  its  sources  at  'Ain  Jalud  and  around  Zertn.1  Just 
here  it  flows  under  the  northern  hills,  and  breaks  down  by  a 
ravine  to  the  Ghor.  This  ravine  is  joined  by  another,  much 
broader,  from  the  southwest.  Between  the  two,  at  the  point  of 
junction,  rises  the  steep  and  sombre  Tell,  directly  north  of  the 
village.  South  of  the  Tell  is  a  low  open  tract  in  the  last-men- 
tioned valley,  in  which  are  many  ruins.  Between  this  low  tract 
and  the  other  ravine,  there  is  on  the  west  of  the  Tell  a  low 
saddle,  which  serves  to  isolate  the  Tell.  On  this  also  are  impor- 
tant ruins.  Going  southwards  from  the  low  tract  around  the 
Tell,  one  ascends  to  the  level  of  the  great  plain ;  and  here  are 
other  ruins  and  the  modern  village.  The  site  in  this  part  is  not 
much  less  than  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  GhAr. 
The  Tell  rises  somewhat  higher ;  and  standing  out  alone  is 
visible  for  a  great  distance  towards  the  east  and  west.  We 
had  formerly  seen  it  from  Zertn.1 

Not  less  than  four  large  brooks  of  water  pass  by  or  through 
the  site  of  Bcihuil  The  first  and  northernmost  is  the  Jalud, 
coming  from  Zer'ln,  and  washing  the  northern  base  of  the  Tell ; 
its  water  is  brackish  and  bad.  The  other  Three  come  from  the 
southwest,  in  which  direction  there  seems  to  t>e  a  marsh,  and 

Serhaps  (>onds.  One  flows  through  the  side  Wady  into  the 
alud  just  at  the  Tell ;  another  passes  just  on  the  south  of  the 
village  and  descends  the  sloj>e  eastward  to  the  Ghor,  where  we 
ascended ;  while  the  third  rushes  down  the  same  declivity  still 
further  south.  Half  way  down  it  has  a  ]>crpcndicular  fall  of 
some  twenty-five  (bet,  and  turns  a  mill.  The  water  of  both 
these  southernmost  streams  has  a  slightly  darkish  tinge,  anil  an 
odour  of  sulphur.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  a  different 
source  from  that  of  the  brook  in  the  side  Wady  ;  otherwise  it 
would  Ik?  easy  to  sup]>ose,  that  they  originally  flowed  down  the 
same  Wady,  and  were  turned  into  their  present  channels  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigation.' 

1  Sc«  Vol  IL  p  32S  tq.  [Ul  167  tq.]         in*  to  Irbr  and  Mangta.  "  two  ftmina 
*  St*  V»l.  II.  p  :ttO.  JUL  169.)  ran  thnmgh  the  ruin«  <<  th*  city:  alm*< 


Borrkharlt  meakt  Km  of  a  u  ritar  inflating  ti*  mctvpuliA*  TV*  perbnpa 
wkich  fowl  in  «UnW*nt  hrawehat  towaria  examine  an\t  the  northern  portion  of  tta 
tfc.  plain;*  Tmv.  la  S jt  p  SO.   Afloofd-    rite.    Ttbt.  pL  80S.  [ML] 
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Tin*  wh  •■■le  rop^n  here  is  volcanic,  like  that  around  and  above 
the  lake  vf  Tilvria:?.1  All  the  rocks  and  stones  round  about,  u 
also  i ho  <:■  !u-s  <<f  the  ruins,  are  black  and  basaltic  in  their  char- 
actor.  The  Toll,  t«x»,  is  black  and  apparently  volcanic;  it 
reseinV.i-*  much  in  its  form  and  loose  texture  the  cone  of  ft 
crater. 

The  most  important  ruins  are  near  the  Tell ;  but  the  ancient 
city  evidently  extended  up  towards  the  south,  and  included  the 
tract  around  the  present  village.  Its  circumference  could  not 
have  been  less  than  two  or  three  miles.  The  whole  brow  round 
about  the  villa^  is  covered  with  ruins,  interspersed  with  frag- 
ments vi  columns.  Near  by  is  the  Ktisr,  so  called,  which  n- 
merely  a  ruined  Muslim  fort.  There  is  also  a  deserted  mosk  tod 
minaret. 

Scy  rh^olis  must  have  been  a  city  of  temples.  One  or  more 
stood  on  the  middle  on  the  southwest  of  the  Tell ;  here  I  counted 
eight  columns  still  standing  together.  Another  temple  was  in 
the  low  area  south  of  the  Tell ;  and  the  traces  of  several  fti* 
seen  in  various  directions.  There  remain  standing  some  twenty 
or  thirty  columns  in  all.1  All  the  edifices  were  apparently  built 
of  bkwk  basaltic  stones,  except  the  columns.  We  saw  no 
bevelled  smics. 

The  in-  st  perfect  of  the  ruins  is  the  amphitheatre,  described 
by  lrby  and  Manples.*  It  is  south  of  the  Tell,  near  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lew  area  :  and  in  this  fertile  soil  is  overgrown  with 
rank  weds.  It  is  built  of  the  black  stones;  and  measures 
acros  ths'  tront  of  the  semicircle  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
foot.  All  the  interior  passages  and  vomitories  are  in  almost  per- 
fect preservation.  According  to  the  travellers  just  named,  it  nu 
one  peculiarity,  which  Vitruvius  says  was  found  in  few  of  the 
ancient  theatres,  viz.  ovul  recesses  half  way  up,  intended  to  con- 
tain brass  sounding- tubes. 

Over  the  chasm  of  the  J&lild,  just  below  the  Tell  and  the 
junction  of  the  other  stream,  is  thrown  a  fine  Roman  arch,  with 
a  smaller  one  on  each  side,  resting  upon  an  artificial  mound. 
The  middle  arch  is  too  high  for  a  bridge.  Possibly  the  city  wall 
was  carried  over  upon  the  mound  and  arch ;  though  for  that,  too^ 
it  aj)]H?ars  too  high.  It  would  seem  also  quite  problematical 
whether  the  wall  ever  crossed  the  stream.1 

The  ascent  to  the  Tell  is  from  the  saddle  on  the  west ;  fircm 
which  an  easy  path  leads  to  the  top.     Here  are  seen  traces  of 

1  Seo  also  Vol.  II.  p.  416.  [iii.  813.1  4  According  to  lrby  and  Mangles,  thaw 

*  Rurckhardt  rays:     "I    *aw  only  a  arches  u appear  to  have  formed  a  bridge; 

tingle  shaft  of  a  column  standing;"  Trav.  and  on  tho  outside  the  wall  of  the  cir/w* 

p.  343.  continued  on  the  edge  of  the  bridge;'  * 

1  Trav.  pp.  801,  802.  [92.]  803.  [U3.] 
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the  thick  walls,  which  once  surrounded  the  summit,  a  level  plot 
of  considerable  extent.     The  heavy  portal  is  still  half  standing.* 
Connected  with  it  are  some  quite  large  blocks  of  limestone,  and 
also  a  beautiful  Corinthian  capital,  built  in  among  the  common 
black  stones.     One  of  the  large  blocks  is  bevelled. 

From  tho  Tell  there  is  a  wide  view.  On  the  west  it  includes 
the  whole  great  valley  of  Jezreel  to  Zertn,  with  Kftmieh  on  the 
northern  hills.  In  the  plain,  W.  by  N.  we  noticed  a  bridge  with 
Boman  arches  over  the  Jalftd  ;  and  beyond  it,  according  to  Irby 
and  Mangles,  may  be  seen  the  paved  way  which  once  led  to 
'Akka.1  Just  beyond  the  stream,  and  northwest  from  the  Tell, 
is  a  large  Khdn  on  the  road  to  Nazareth.9  Towards  the  east  the 
eye  takes  in  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Ghor,  including  S&kftt  and 
the  various  Tells  ;  as  also  the  eastern  mountains,  which  we  had 
just  visited  ;  on  which  the  KQl'at  er-Bttbtid  forms  here  too  a 
conspicuous  object.' 

Beyond  the  stream  and  northeast  from  the  Tell,  in  the  face 
of  the  northern  hill,  which  just  there  is  high  and  steep,  are  the 
excavated  sepulchres  of  the  ancient  city.  They  were  examined 
by  Irby  and  Mangles  ;  who. found  sarcophagi  remaining  in  some 
of  them  ;  also  niches  of  a  triangular  shape  for  lamps  ;  and  some 
of  the  doors  still  hanging  on  the  ancient  hinges  of  stone,  in 
remarkable  preservation.4 

The  site  of  the  ancient  city,  as  of  the  modern  village,  was  a 
splendid  one,  in  this  vast  area  of  plain  and  mountain,  in  the 
midst  of  abundant  waters  and  of  exuberant  fertility.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  the  present  Beis&n  represents  the  Beth-shean 
or  Beth-shan  of  the  Old  Testament  ;5  a  city  which  lay  within 
the  borders  of  Issachar,  but  belonged  to  Manasseh,  though  not 
at  first  subdued.*  After  the  catastrophe  of  Saul,  when  he  and 
his  three  sons  were  slain  upon  the  adjacent  mountains  of  Gilboa, 
their  bodies  were  fastened  by  the  Philistines  to  the  wall  of  Beth- 
shan.  Thence  they  were  taken  by  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead, 
who  "  went  all  night,"  and  carried  away  the  bodies  to  their  own 

•  Tmr.  p.  803.  [92.]  This  we  did  not  Toll  el-MuXjjijeh  157°.  Sukut  169*°. 
1M.  The  ancient  Roman  road  led  rather  Rahab  190°.  Tell  Um  'Ajra  190°.  Tell 
to  Zcrtn ;  whence  it  branched  off  in  va-  eah-Shak  265°.  Tell  esh-Sbeikh  Hasan 
redirections.  293.   Zer1n294$°.   Duliy305J.°   Kumieh 

•  Mentioned  also  by  Bnrckhardt,  who  30B\  K&'ikab  4°.  Roman  bridge  288°. 
ttys  it  if  used  by  caravans  which  take  the  K.n»n  N.  47'  W.  Beisun,  village  S.  ft  m. 
^Offt— *  route  from  Jerusalem  to  Domas-  dist 

coa;  Trav.  p.  34ft.     He  probably  refers  to  *  Travels  p.  802.  [92.] 

tke  root*  by  way  of  Zer*in,  Beisan,  and  B  neb.  IS'iriva  Josh.  17, 11 ;  *\Z'T\^ 

fee  bridge  el-Mejumi'a  two  honrs  south  of  i  Sam.  3l'  10;  vd-ma  2  Sam.  21,  12. 

£Uke.    Seeal«,VoLLp.638.[ii.259,  ^  tbe  AtMc  ^  B^  ^  Ue8  a 

«0&.J  rather  unusual  contraction. 

•  Bearings  from  Tell  Beisan :  Kul'ater-        •  Josh.   17,   11.  16.     Judg.  1,   27.     1 
fefibfcd  187\    Deir  Aba  Hnmeid  111*°.     Chr.  7,  29. 

Vol.  I1L— 28* 
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city,  and  burned  them  and  buried  their  bones.1  Beth-sban  is 
further  mentioned  in  Scripture  only  as  a  part  of  the  district  of 
one  of  Solomon's  purveyors.1 

After  the  exile,  under  the  Greek  dominion,  the  city  received 
the  Greek  name  of  Scythopolis,  l  City  of  the  Scythians ;'  by 
which  it  was  known  for  several  centuries.'  The  origin  of  this 
name  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  Many  sup- 
pose that  a  colony  of  Scythians  actually  had  possession  of  the 
place,  and  so  gave  occasion  for  the  name.  Herodotus  indeed 
relates,  that  during  the  reign  of  Psammetichus,  the  cotemporary 
of  Josiah,  the  Scythians  made  an  incursion  through  Palestine 
into  Egypt.4  Near  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  the  historian 
George  Syncellus  also  writes,  that  the  Scythians  entered  Pales- 
tine and  took  possession  of  Bethsan,  which  they  called  Scy- 
thopolis.- But  this  is  very  late  authority  for  so  definite  a  fact  ; 
and  looks  much  more  like  an  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  name. 
Hence  Reland  and  others  regard  Scythopolis  rather  as  a  com- 
pound from  the  name  Succoth,  as  if  for  Succothopolis*  But  it 
is  hardly  probable,  that  the  most  important  place  in  the  region 
would  take  its  name  from  one  comparatively  unknown  ;  nor  was 
it  the  habit  of  the  Greeks  to  engraft  foreign  names  into  their 
compound  words  without  translation.  The  Greek  and  Latin 
name  for  Succoth,  was  Scence  ;  and  the  composite  name  thenoe 
resulting,  would  have  been  Scenopolis.7  Perhaps  after  all,  the 
term  Scythians  is  here  to  be  taken,  not  in  its  literal  application, 
but  as  put  generally  for  any  rude  people,  barbarians}  In  this 
sense  it  might  well  be  applied  to  the  wild  nomadic  tribes,  who 
of  old,  as  now,  appear  to  have  inhabited  the  Ghor ;  and  seem 
often  to  have  had  possession  of  this  city,  and  to  have  made  it 
their  chief  seat. 

However  this  may  be,  the  city  was  known  as  Scythopolis  as 
early  as  the  times  of  Judas  MaccabeBus ;  and  was  then  not  a 
Jewish  city.    Jews  indeed  dwelt  there,  but  not  as  citizens  ;  and 

1  1  Sam.  81,  8-18 ;  comp.  2  Sam.  21,  bero  Patre,  sepulta  nutrice  ibi.)  Scythis 

12.  deductis."    Bat  he  here  manifestly  allude* 

•  1  K  4,  12.  to  the  sacrifice  of  Nysa  by  Iphig*nia  In  the 

9  Brfr<rdtrriy  iraAovpfar  wpbs  twlirm*  Scythian  or  Taurio  Chersooesua,  4i  2«v&ijr} 

XkvMtoKis,  Joe.  Antt  12.  8.  5.  ib.  18.  6.  X<p<r6rr)<ros,  Strabo  7.  4.  1.  p.  808.     See 

I.  Written  also  Ikv&wv  *6\is  Judith  8,  Ritter  Erdk.  XV.  p.  482. 

II.  2  Mace  12,  80.  Polyb.  5.  70.  4.—  •  Reland,  PaUest  p.  992.  Geaenras, 
The  Sept.  likewise,  in  Jndg.  1,  27,  has  Notes  to  Burckhardt,  IL  p.  1058.  Ritter 
BaiderdV,  4  4<rri  Sicv^r  *6\u,  but  this  is  XV.  p.  482. 

justly  regarded  by  Reland  as  a  later  gloss;  T  Gr.  ltcrjrat,  Lat  Scetue,  Jos.  Antt  1. 

Palffst.  p.  992.  21.  1.    Onomast  art  Scene*. 

4  Hdot   1.   108-105.      Comp.   Chron.  •  See  the  Greek  Lexicons ;  also  Rosenm. 

Paschale,  p.  121  Par.   p.  225  Dind.  Bibl.  Geogr.  I.  i.  p.  272.   Comp.  Col.  8, 1 1. 

6  G.  SyncelL  Chron.  p.  214  ed.  Par  L  2  Mace.  4,   47.    Joseph,  c.  Ap.   2.  87. 

p.  405  ed.  Bonn. — Pliny  also  says,  H.  N.  Lucian,  Toz.  5  sq. 
5.  16  "  Scythopolin,  (antea  Nysam  a  Li- 
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they  are  exprenly  dutingttuhed  from  the  inhabitants  proper.1 
Indeed,  this  held  true  at  a  much  later  period ;  and  eren  daring 
the  Roman  wars  the  Jews  sacked  Scythopolis ;  while,  not  long 
after,  the  inhabitants  treacherously  massacred  the  Jewish  resi- 
dents to  the  number  of  thirteen  thousand,  according  to  Josephus.* 
Hence  it  was  not  unnatural  for  the  Talmudists  to  speak  of 
Bethshan  or  Scythopolis  as  not  a  Jewish,  but  a  heathen  city ; 
which  their  fathers  did  not  subdue  after  their  return  from  the 
Babylonish  exile.* 

According  to  Josephus,  Scythopolis  was  on  or  near  the 
southern  border  of  Galilee.  It  was  the  larccst  city  of  the 
Decapolis  ;'  and  the  only  city  of  that  district  lying  on  the  west 
of  the  Jordan.  Here  Alexander  Janmeus  had  his  interview  with 
Cleopatra.8  Pompey  took  Pella  and  Scythopolis  in  his  way,  on 
his  march  from  Damascus  into  Juddb ;  and  he  subsequently 
restored  Scythopolis  and  several  other  cities  to  their  own  inhab- 
itants.' The  city  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  Gabinius/  It 
was  long  after  this  time,  under  Floras,  the  last  Roman  procurator, 
about  A.  D.  65,  that  the  uiussacrc  of  the  Jews  above  referred  to 
took  place.1 

In  the  fourth  century  Scytho]>olis  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  as  still  a  '  noble'  city.9  It  was  already  the  seat  of 
a  Christian  bishop ;  and  the  name  of  Patiophilus,  its  earliest 
recorded  bishop,  appears  at  the  council  in  Palestine  in  A.  D. 
318  ;  and  again  in  the  first  Nicene  council,  A.  D.  3*25,  as  well 
as  elsewhere.1*  It  was  reckoned  to  Pukestina  Secunda,  of  which 
it  became  the  chief  sec  ;  and  the  names  of  several  of  its  bishops 
are  preserved.11  One  or  inon?  convents  had  also  been  established, 
with  many  monks  ;  and  continued  to  flourish  for  several  cen- 
turies. The  monks  of  Scythopolis  were  represented  in  tho 
council  held  at  Constantinople,  A.  I).  536. If  The  city  was  the 
birthplace  of  Basil  ides  and  Cyril,  each  surnamed  Scythopoli- 
tanus  ;  the  latter  known  as  the  author  of  a  life  of  St.  Sahas, 
and  also  of  St.  Euthymius,  in  whose  monastery  he  resided, 
between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho.11 

According  to  the  historian  Sozomen,14  this  region  in  the  fifth 

1  2  Mare.    12,  30.     Coup.  Joe  Antt.         »  IM*n*l.  Pnl«-«t  p.  Ktf.     U  Quits 

11  K  &.  Oritn*  (  hri*.  IIL  p.  SSH. 

*  J<-   R.  .1.  2.  IS.  1,  3,  4.  >:  ItrUiHl  ili.  pp.  215,  216,  228,  231 

*  LuM'-H  Opp.  *&  LtomL  foL  Tom.  L*  CJaien  to.  *«2-«>4. 

11.  p.  4IM.  "  Srrjjius  a  monk  and  otaon  of  tb* 

*  II.  .!.  .V  3.  1.   ib.  8.  9.  7.  monMirrr  of  St.  John,  «>mib«i  in  behalf 

*  Antt.  \X  13.  2.  of   all   die  monka  of   Sr  Tthopolia,   k^ 
.    •  Antt.  1 1.  3.  4.   ib.  14.  4.  4.  ««Vr*r  tot  M  ln»^^itxw.  Sa* 

'  An*?.  1 4  :».  3.    RJ.1.H.4.  I^laiwl  Pal.  p.  97tL 

*  H.  J.  2.  IM  3,  4.  u  Io   I'otekrti   Moamra.   EftW.  Gtm. 
0  Mn-fliiit.  nn.  /MAmm,  M  Kane  appal-     Tom.  II,  III.— Kleiarbcr  in  Zailacbr.  <L 

latar  <  \sh  ■[-lift,  tuba  oobilia  iHU^m)     nxiryrtil.  (wm.  I.  p.  152. 
PaJ«atin«.-  »•  Sonoam.  &  &  &  U. 
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century  was  full  of  palm  trees  ;  of  which  there  is  now  not  a  trace. 
The  monks  here  (as  well  as  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Sabas)  were 
accustomed  to  weave  the  palm  leaves  into  cowls  and  habits  for 
themselves,  as  also  into  baskets  and  fancy  fens,  which  were  sold 
at  Damascus.1 

In  the  time  of  the  crusades  the  city  was  known  both  as 
Scythopolis  and  Bethsan.  It  is  described  as  a  small  place, 
with  extensive  ruins  of  former  edifices  and  many  marble  remains.* 
The  Franks  transferred  the  episcopal  see,  as  an  archbishopric,  to 
Nazareth ;  which  thus  first  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop.9 
Beis&n,  though  weak,  was  gallantly  defended  by  its  inhabitants 
against  Saladin  in  1182 ;  although  the  very  next  year  it  was 
deserted  on  his  approach,  and,  after  being  plundered  by  him,  was 
consigned  to  the  flames.4  It  is  subsequently  mentioned  by  other 
writers ;  and  B.  Parchi  resided  there  for  several  yean,  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century.8  But  it  seems  not  again  to  have  been  visited 
by  travellers ;  until  Seetzen  in  1806  made  an  excursion  hither 
from  Jenin,*  and  Burckhardt  in  1812  took  it  in  his  way  from 
Nazareth  to  es-Salt.7 

Seetzen,  whose  journals  have  only  recently  been  published, 
describes  Beis&n  as  the  most  wretched  village  he  nad  seen. 
Even  then  its  inhabitants  were  composed  of  Egyptians,  Arab 
peasants,  and  Bedawin.8  Burckhardt  speaks  of  the  few  inhabitants 
m  his  day  as  "  in  a  miserable  condition,  from  being  exposed  to 
the  depredations  of  the  Bedawin  of  the  Ghor,  to  whom  they  also 
paid  a  heavy  tribute.,,  •  Irby  and  Mangles  in  1818  describe  them 
as  "  a  fanatical  set ; "  and  to  Richardson,  the  same  year,  the 
village  is  nothing  better  than  "  a  nest  of  ruffians/'  containing 
about  two  hundred  inhabitants.10 

The  village  is  now  of  considerable  size,  the  population 
amounting  perhaps  to  five  hundred  souls.  The  present  inhabit- 
ants are  a  colony  of  Egyptians,  who  were  said  to  have  come 
hither  before  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  rule,  and  to  have  received 
accessions  since.  Being  strangers,  they  were  the  more  exposed  to 
the  exactions  and  depredations  of  the  neighbouring  Arabs, 
especially  the  Bedawin  of  the  Ghor.11  For  this  reason  many 
hail  left  the  place,  and  gone  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 

1  Sco  the  authorities  qnoted  in  Roland  7.  p.  170.    Marin.  Sannt  p.  247.    Sir  J. 

Pal  p.  977.  Maundeville,  Lond.  1889,  p.  111.— Zona 

•  Will.  Tyr.  22.  26  "  nunc  vero  ad  nihi-  in  Asher's  Benj.  of  Tud.  IL  pp.  261,  402. 
lnm  redocta  raro  incolitur  habitatore."  •  Section's  Rouen,  IL  p.  169  sq.  Berlin 

•  Will.  Tyr.  S.  4.  ib.  22.  16.  Jac  de  1864. 

Vitr.  66.  p.   1077.      Both  these   writers  T  Travels  in  Syr.  p.  84a 

wrongly  assign  Scythopolis  to  PalcuHna  *  Reiaen  ib.  I.  p.  168. 

Tertia.  •  Travels  in  Syr.  p.  848. 

4  Will  Tyr.  22.  16.  Wilken  Gesch.  der  ,0  Irby  and  Mangles  p.  808.  [92.]  Ri- 

Kr.  III.  it  p.  210.— -Will.  Tyr.  22.  26.  Bo-  chardson's  Travels,  II.  pp.  420-422. 

haed.  Vit.  Sal.  p.  68.    Wilken  ib.  p.  280.  "  See  above,  p.  826. 

»  Abnlf.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  84.    Brocardus  c 
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8alim  and  JEnon. — One  of  our  main  objects  in  visiting  the 
Ohdr,  as  is  said  above,1  was  to  make  search  after  the  iEnon 
and  Salim  mentioned  in  connection  with  John  the  Baptist.  I 
regret  to  have  to  say,  that  our  search  was  fruitless. 

We  learn  from  the  Scriptural  narrative,  that  John  the  Baptist 
was  "  baptizing  in  JEnon,  near  to  Salim,  because  there  was  much 
water  [many  waters]  there/'9  Salim  therefore  was  the  more 
important  town ;  and  JEnon,  apparently,  a  place  of  fountains 
near  by. 

According  to  Jerome,  both  JEnon  and  Salim  were  situated 
in  this  part  of  the  Gh&r,  eight  Roman  miles  south  from  Scy- 
thopolis.3  They  were  probably  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  Jordan  ;  otherwise  the  Evangelist  would  hardly  have  men- 
tioned the  abundance  of  water.  In  another  passage  Jerome 
regards  this  Salijn  as  the  residence  of  Melchizedek  ;  and  affirms, 
that  in  his  day  the  palace  of  Melchizedek  was  still  shown,  which 
by  the  magnitude  of  its  ruins  attested  the  ancient  magnificence 
of  the  work.1 

It  was  natural  to  infer,  that  of  such  extensive  ruins,  some 
traces  might  yet  remain.  Our  inquiries  were  constant  and  perse- 
vering ;  but  we  could  obtain  no  trace  of  corresponding  names  or 
rains.  As  to  names,  the  only  approach  to  similarity  was  in  the 
name  Sheikh  S&lim,  the  Wely  at  the  base  of  Tell  Bidghah  ; ' 
bat  this  is  a  circumstance  in  itself  too  frequent  and  trite  to  be 
taken  into  account.  As  to  rains,  if  there  still  exist  any  remains 
of  Salim,  they  must  probably  be  sought  near  the  foot  of  the 
western  mountains. 

It  may  further  be  remarked,  that  so  far  as  the  language  of 
Scripture  is  concerned,  the  place  near  which  John  was  baptizing 
may  just  as  well  have  been  the  Salim  overagainst  Nabulus; 
where,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  two  large  fountains.* 

The  Ghor. — This  great  valley  is  the  'Arabah  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  the  Ohdr  of  Arabian  writers,  extending  from  the 
golf  of  'Akabah  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  or  strictly  to  B&ni&s. 
These  names  have  been  fully  treated  of  in  a  former  volume.7    By 

1  See  above,  p.  800.  *  Ep.  ad  Evang.  Opp.  II.  573.  ed.  Mart 

*  John  3,  23  fkerrlfav  to  AWr,  4yybs     "  Salem  autem  non  ut  Joeephus  et  nostri 
tw  1a\*lfLj  Sri  focnavoWh.  fa  '*«*•     The     omnes  arbitrantar  esse  Jerusalem,  .  .  .  sed 


__  hlr&wjEnon  is  the  ChakL  plur.  Tja^S  oppidum  juxta  Scythopolira,  quod  usque 

fountain;  Buxt  Lex.  1601.     Itwosob-  hodio  appellutur  Salem ;  et  ostenditor  iW 

vfonsly   a  place  furnishing  an  abundant  P*latium    Melchizedek,  ex    magnitude 

•apply  €*  water,  for  the  use  of  the  crowds  ™narum,  vetens  open*  ostendeus  magnifi- 

who  followed  John.  centum. 

•  Onomast   art   JEn<m:   "Ortenditur  See  above ,  p .315. 

nsqne  nunc  locus  in  octavo  lapide  Scytho-  To      vT'rf         ioo  .ot    r-    kqi_ 

poleo-  *d  meridiem  juxta  Salim  et  Jorda-  *  See  V°l-  "•  PP-  185r*87-T  P«-  ***T 

nem."— Art.  Salem :  "In  octavo  quoque  ^-l  See  als0  Gesen-   Ueb-   Ux*   Bort- 

lapide  a  S* -ytlionoli  in  campo  vicus  S<du-  1854,  art  rCHSj . 
mioM  appelNhir." — See  also  Judith  4,  i. 
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Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  called  the  Avion  ;l  and  is  described 
as  stretching  from  Bani&s  and  Lebanon  to  the  desert  of  Pharan, 
and  containing  Tiberias  and  its  lake,  Scythopolis,  Jericho,  and 
the  Dead  Sea.  At  the  present  day  all  the  southern  portion  of 
the  great  valley,  lying  beyond  the  cliffs  on  the  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Wady  el-Arabah ;  while  the 
northern  portion,  extending  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  bears  the 
name  of  el-Ghor.  Above  the  Jisr-Benat  Ya'kob,  the  broad 
valley  with  its  lake  takes  the  name  of  the  lake  and  plain  tlr 
HMeh.  The  present  'Arabah  is  described  as  a  desert  in  a  former 
volume  ;  the  plain  of  the  Hilleh,  with  its  lavish  fertility,  I  after- 
wards visited  with  Mr  Thomson.9 

The  Gh6r  proper  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  protrusion 
into  it  of  Kttra  Sflrtabeh.  The  southern  portion  I  had  formerly 
traversed  in  its  lower  parts,  and  viewed  it  from  the  heights  above 
'Ain  Dtlk ;  and  now  I  had  again  looked  down  upon  it  from 
Daumeh  and  Mejdel.  My  companion  meantime  had  passed 
through  its  whole  length.  It  is  shut  in  on  the  west  by  a  lofty 
wall  Of  precipitous  mountains  ;  through  which  the  lateral  valleys 
break  down  in  deep  chasms.  It  is  in  itself  a  desert ;  except  where 
large  springs  bursting  forth  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  give 
fertility  to  the  adjacent  tracts.  Such  are  the  fountains  at  Jericho 
and  Dftk,  at  'Aujeh  and  Fttsail,  on  the  west ;  and  in  the  Wadys 
Hesban  and  esh-Sha'ib  (Nimrin)  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan. 
The  appearance  of  the  Jordan  and  its  border  of  trees  in  this 
part,  has  been  already  noted.1 

North  of  Kurn  Sdrtebeh  the  character  of  the  Gh6r  is 
entirely  changed ;  and  the  general  sterility  of  the  southern 
portion  is  succeeded  by  an  abundance  of  water  and  luxuriant 
fertility.  First  is  the  KQrawa,  described  as  extremely  rich  and 
productive  ;  upon  which  issues  the  broad  and  meadow-like 
Wady  F&ri'a  with  its  beautiful  stream.  Between  this  and 
Wady  Malih  the  western  hills  jut  down  and  contract  the  valley  ; 
but  further  north  it  again  spreads  out  into  the  broad  and  fertile 
plain  or  plateaus,  which  we  had  several  times  traversed  during 
the  last  two  days.  This  whole  tract  north  of  KQrn  SQrtabeh 
we  saw  from  the  eastern  mountains,4  stretching  quite  to  the  lake 
of  Tiberias  ;  much  of  it  apparently  cultivated  and  yielding  rich 
crops  ;  and  the  whole  enlivened  by  the  very  many  windings  of 
the  Jordan,  as  it  meanders  from  side  to  side  through  the  broad 
valley.     The  appearance  of  the  river  here,  as  seen  from  the 

1  Gr.    A&Xc&v,    Onomast   art   Anion.  See  the  Greek  Lexicons,  e.  g.  Passow,  Pape, 

Jerome  affirms  that  Anion  is  not  a  Greek,  Liddell  and  Scott,  etc. 
but  a  Hebrew  word.     In  this  ho  is  wrong ;         9  See  Vol.  II.  p.  183  sq.  [ii.  594  aq.]  See 

for  the  Hebrew  contains  no  such  word  or  also  below,  under  May  26th. 
form  ;  while  the  Greek  ab\wv  signifies  any  *  See  above,  pp.  293,  294. 
deep  tract  (or  valley)  between  mountain*.        *  See  above,  pp.  817,  818. 
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height*,  is  quite  different  in  this  ivs|>ect  from  its  lower  portion. 
The  wall  of  mountains  on  the  west  has  also  disappeared ;  and 
the  valleys  descend  to  the  Ghor,  not  as  deep  and  wild  chasms, 
but  as  fertile  plains  or  openings. 

In  the  region  of  Beisan  the  Ghor  stands  in  connection  with 
the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  by  means  of  the  broad  valley  of 
JesreeL  In  this  part  there  may  be  reckoned  three  different 
levels  or  plateaus,  as  belonging  to  the  Ghor,  viz.  first,  the  low 
valley  of  the  Jordan  proper ;  then,  the  broad  luxuriant  plain 
extending  from  the  preceding  to  the  slope  which  ascends  to 
Beisan  ;  and  lastly,  the  plain  back  of  Beisan,  which  is  the  open- 
ing of  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  and  which  also  extends  south  in 
front  of  the  western  mountains  for  several  miles.  The  Ghor  is 
here  not  less  fruitful  than  the  plain  of  Esdraelon ;  and  has  a 
much  more  abundant  supply  of  water.  But  it  lies  some  five 
or  six  hundred  feet  lower,  and  has  a  hotter  climate  ;  so  that  its 
harvests  are  earlier.  Wheat  also,  we  were  told,  would  not  grow 
well  in  it  without  irrigation  ;  which  is  not  required  in  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  nor  even  on  the  high  terrace  around  Pella. 

The  fertile  portions  of  the  Ghor  are  tilled,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
the  people  of  the  villages  situated  in  the  higher  districts  on 
each  side.  The  rest  of  the  land  is  given  up  to  the  various 
tribes  of  Bedawln  Arabs  dwelling  in  tents.  The  Sheikhs  of 
these  Arabs  are  usually  hired  to  take  travellers  across  the  Jor- 
dan ;  but  each  tribe  have  their  own  limits,  beyond  which  they 
ordinarily  dare  not  venture.  By  taking  Sheikhs  from  Tftbfls  as 
our  guides,  we  traversed  the  Ghor  and  completed  our  excursion 
without  seeing  a  single  Bedawy.  As  we  returned,  there  were  a 
few  tents  at  Sheikh  Datid,  near  the  ford  ;  but  we  saw  none  of 
the  people. 

This  broad  valley,  the  Ghor,  Josephu*  sometimes  speaks  of 
as  the  Great  Plain  ;  and  descrilies  it  as  extending  from  the  lake 
of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea.1  The  same  ap}>ellation,  however, 
is  more  frequently  given  by  him  and  others  to  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon. 

1  H4y  n#IWt   Jot.   Antt    12    ft  5;     call*  it  »#  ft«Ar  »ry4Aa  Arfamt.  Ouom.  tit 
mp*c  B.  J.  4.  8,  2,   8.     Etuebsu*  aUo     Aulo*.     See  Rcbnd  Pals*,  p.  SSO  my 
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FROM     BEI8AN     TO     HASBEIYA. 

Befbkshed  and  strengthened  by  the  rest  and  quiet  of  a 
Sabbath  spent  in  the  midst  of  Scriptural  scenes  not  ordinarily 
visited,  we  prepared  to  set  off  early,  and  press  on  rapidly  to 
Hasbeiya. 

Monday,  May  Vlth.  We  rode  this  morning  first  to  the 
Tell  of  Beis&n,  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  village,  due  north ; 
and  there  completed  our  observations  and  took  the  bearings 
recorded  above. 

Leaving  the  Tell  at  6.45,  we  turned  our  course  towards  the 
place  called  Beit  life,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Gilboa, 
N.  76°  W.  After  ten  minutes  there  were  foundations  on  our 
right.  As  we  advanced,  we  became  entangled  among  many 
water-courses.  If  yesterday  the  region  had  seemed  to  us  well 
watered,  how  much  more  now  ?  We  crossed  not  less  than  fifteen 
or  twenty  fine  brooks,  running  north  to  the  J&lftd ;  all  coming 
apparently  from  an  extensive  marsh  on  the  southwest  of  Beis&n ; 
the  border  of  which  seemed  to  be  close  at  hand,  though  hidden 
by  the  clumps  of  bushes.  We  now  wished  to  obtain  a  guide, 
and  tried  some  reapers  on  our  right ;  but  no  one  would  go.  At 
7.30  we  crossed  the  last  and  largest  of  the  streams  ;  the  ancient 
bridge  being  now  not  far  distant  on  the  right.  At  7.50  there 
was  a  low  Tell  by  our  path ;  this  we  ascended,  losing  ten  min- 
utes. Soon  afterwards  we  crossed  a  small  rivulet  coming  from  a 
fountain  on  the  left,  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  flow- 
ing to  the  Jalftd.  At  8.30  we  reached  the  site  of  Beit  life,  at 
the  very  foot  of  the  mountains,  on  a  gentle  slope  running  out  in 
front  of  a  small  ravine. 

The  mountains  of  Gilboa,  instead  of  running  down  from 
Zer'in  to  the  Ghor  in  a  straight  line,  and  then  forming  an  angle 
with  the  Ghor,  here  sweep  round  in  an  arc  of  a  circle  ;  so  that 
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Bristol,  although  teeming,  m  seen  from  farther  weft,  to  occupy 
the  middle  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  is  in  &ct  much  nearer 
(indeed  quite  near)  to  the  northern  hills.  It  is  jnst  at  this 
point,  where  the  sweep  of  the  mountains  begins,  that  Beit  Dfh 
is  situated  We  first  came  upon  two  sarcophagi,  hewn  and 
sculptured  on  the  outside,  standing  alone  in  the  fields  quite  near 
the  foot  of  the  steep  ascent  Just  around  and  below  them  there* 
are  rery  few  remains  or  marks  of  any  place ;  but  farther  down, 
below  the  present  road,  there  is  a  considerable  tract  strewn  with 
roughly  squared  stones,  broken  but  not  hewn,  and  none  of  them 
larger  than  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length.    This  is  absolutely  all1 

On  a  small  plateau  of  the  steep  mountain  side,  sftme  two 
hundred  feet  directly  above  the  sarcophagi,  are  the  remains  of 
a  Tillage  called  JudeideL  Just  west  of  these  in  the  ravine  is  a 
■mall  fountain,  called  'Ain  Judeideh ;  but  there  was  now  no 
water  in  the  rarine  below.  We  did  not  ascend  to  these  remains. 
From  Beit  Ilia  the  Tillage  of  Kftmieh  on  the  north  ride  of  the 
▼alley  bears  N.  24°  W.— We  had  supposed,  that  a  road  led  from 
this  place  across  the  mountains  direct  to  Jenln  ;  but  it  needed 
only  a  glance  at  the  rocky  and  precipitous  acclivity  before  us,  to 
show  that  no  great  travelled  road  ever  passed  that  way.9  Beit 
IHa  was  first  Tisited  by  E.  G.  Bchults,  in  1847.* 

Schulti  held  Beit  life  to  be  the  Bethulia  (more  properly 
Bttytua)  of  the  apocryphal  book  of  Judith  ;  and  in  this  he  has 
been  followed  by  Bitter  and  others.4  But  the  alleged  resem- 
blance of  the  name  seems  hardly  admissible  ;9  while  all  the 
topographical  considerations  are  against  the  identity. 

All  that  we  know  of  Betylua  is  from  the  book  of  Judith  ;  a 
book  now  Tory  generally  regarded  as  not  historical,  but  rather  as  a 
Jewish  romance  ;  in  which  both  the  events  and  the  topographi- 
cal notices  present  insuperable  difficulties.9  One  place  named  in 
it  is  Dothan,  the  situation  of  which  is  now  known  ;  and  as  this 
is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Betylua,  it  is  important  for 

1  Bearing  at  Beit  llfa  i   Dtthy  8S9* .  Mr  GhonlL    B«t«MB  these  two  rem** 

Tahar  StsT   Kfanieb  S8S*.    en-NVtrah  there  would  Men  to  be  no  feasible  road. 
US'.  ShottahS*.   Khnn»T.  TtDBeiMa        «  RittorLe.    GronjUZeitschr.  A  inorg, 

104*.      Kanhah  SO*.      lofl    sob  Sheikh  Ge*.  L  c  pp.  M,  59. 
Hmi  SIS'.  •  Thenar*  k  strictly  *t#  /?/•;  and 

*  Yet  Uebetntt  appears  to  have  as-  I*  to  written  with  Arabic  letter*  by  Schaha 

enneed  by  this  path  to  Junta,  half  an  how  hhnstht      Between    tab  and  the  Greek 

beyond  the  hitjaset  point  towards  Jenln,  sVreAson,  it  is  hard  to  make  out  orach  si- 

and  half  en  hour  east  of  FGkra;  Rein  mOarity.    Bot  SchoJti  writes  the  nan* 

LtxSSSn).  with  Roman  letters  mrml  tlrn- M*tih>m  ; 

1  ZslnwM  d.  saorgenL  Gee.  m  pp.  4S,  and  thns  creates  a  leemblanea.     This 

dS.    Rrttsr  r>dk.  X  V.  p.  4SS  sa.    From  is  wboll y  wMrarranted ;  and  belonjis  to  the 

tossed  the  axmotahi,  and  lie  ness  in  which  Schnlts  was  too  apt  to 


;  on  the  lastsia  side,  sooth  of     Indulge. 
Mn>aW/j»U0wed  the  base  of  the  avian-        *  1*  Wette  BnL  me  A.  T.  ff  **• { 
as  to  Be*   life;    and  afterwards  re-    Winer  Realw.  art  /naW* 
■and  them  by  way  nf  'JkiStbuash  and 
T#t.IlL— 9 
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determining  the  position  of  the  latter.1  It  is  quite  evident, 
that  Betylua  is  described  as  lying  south  of  the  plain  of  Esdrao- 
lon  not  far  from  Dothan  ;  as  commanding  one  of  the  pass* 
from  that  plain  into  the  hill  country  ;  and  as  itself  situated  en  a 
mountain,  with  a  fountain  or  fountains  at  the  foot.1  All  these 
circumstances  forbid  us  to  seek  for  it  at  Beit  Ilfa. 
»  We  had  intended  to  strike  from  this  point  northwards,  and 
cross  the  hills  somewhat  east  o£  Kftinieh,  leaving  that  village  on 
our  left.  But  the  part  of  the  plain  which  we  should  thus 
•traverse,  was  now  full  of  the  black  tents  of  three  encampments 
of  the  Arabs  Sfikr.  Among  them  our  baggage  might,  or  ought 
not,  have  been  safe  ;  and  we  therefore  chose  rather  to-  take  the 
road  for  K&mieh,  which  carried  us  further  west  and  beyond  aU 
the  Arabs. 

Leaving  Beit  Ufa  at  8.40,  we  came  in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
fork  in  the  road.  Here  Mr  Van  de  Velde  parted  from  us ;  he 
going  to  Zer'in,  and  we  to  Ktoiieh.  Soon  afterwards  we  crossed 
a  mill  stream,  coming  down  on  the  north  side  of  Tell  Sheikh 
Hasan,  near  the  mountains,  from  a  place  with  mills,  called 
er-Bahhanlyeh,  further  west.  It  runs  to  the  Jaltid*  Passing 
on  through  the  plain  or  broad  valley,  and  leaving  a  low  Tell  on 
our  right,  we  came  at  9.35  to  the  J&lftd,  which  here  flows  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  plain.  The  channel  was  in  this  pari  deep 
and  narrow,  with  a  muddy  bottom  full  of  flags  and  reeds ;  not 
differing  in  appearance  from  the  canals  drawn  from  it  to  water 
the  valley.  We  got  our  riding  homes  over  with  some  difficulty ; 
and  then  called  to  a  reaper  near  by,  to  point  out  the  best  spot 
for  the  loaded  mules.  After  several  attempts  to  cross,  we  had  to 
unload  them  ;  and  the  baggage  was  carried  over  on  the  hacks  of 
the  muleteers.  All  got  safely  through  at  last ;  except  that  the 
donkey  stuck  fast,  and  had  to  be  dragged  out  by  force,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  us  all.  We  were  thus  detained  half  an 
hour.9 

The  average  breadth  of  the  valley  we  estimated  to  be  about 
two  or  two  and  a  half  miles.     It  is  very  fertile ;  and  is  mostly 

1  Judith  4,  6.   7,  8.  1&  to  besiege  Betylua,  in  order  to  seize  upon 

*  In  Judith  4,  6  we  read :  Brrvkota  «ral  the  passes  to  the  hill  country  (&ra/kkr«s  r$t 

Bcrepwdalp,  4  fori?  aWrarri  'Es-opifA&r  opiivq*)  %  he  encamps  in  the  valley  near 

mnk vptmnr w  rev  wcSfev  vkrtclov  A«&atp.  Betylua,  at  the  fountain;  and  his  host  is 

In  v.  7  these  two  places  are  spoken  of  as  spread  out  in  breadth  unto  Dothan  and  as 

commanding  the  passes  into  Judea,  ros  far  as  to  Belthem,  and  in  length  from 

ftffajSaWfit  T»jf  opt  unit.     But  when  it  is  Betylua  to  Kyanion,  which  is  overagainat 

•aid  that  the  pass  was  "  strait  for  two  men  Esdraelon.    Schulte  assumes  KuafiAw  to  be 

at  most,"  this  belongs  to  the  romance.     In '  the  present  Kumieh ;    which  is  doubtful 

0.  6,   11,  12,  the  servants  of  Holofernes  See  Sept.  ed.  Tiachendorf,  Lips.  1850. 

bring  Achior  "  out  of  the  plain  into  the  '  Bearings  at  the  ford  of  the  Jalud  I 

bill  country,"  to  the  fountains  under  Be-  Tell  es-Sheikh  Hasan  175'.    Zerln  167°. 

tylua,  which  itself  is  on  the  summit  of  a  Kumieh  858". 
mountain. — In  c  7, 1-8,  Holofernes  wishes 
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cultivated,  even  to  the  top  of  the  northern  hills  eastward  of 
the  Little  Hermon.  The  southern  side  is  erery  where  shut  in 
by  the  bare  rocky  wall  of  Oflboa. 

Htarting  again  at  10.05,  we  passed  up  gradually  through 
fields  of  ripe  wheat,  enlivened  by  companies  of  reapers,  until  we 
struck  the  straight  path  from  Kftmich  to  the  Jftlftd  ;  whence 
the  people  bring  their  supply  of  water.  A  large  herd  of  neat 
cattle  were  going  down  to  drink.  At  10.30  we  reached  K&mieh, 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill  or  Tell  southeast  from  Dflhy.  This 
hill  is  quite  isolated  ;  on  the  north  and  east  is  a  fine  cultivated  - 
basin  extending  almost  to  Kaukab,  and  drained  to  the  JfilAd 
by  a  valley  west  of  the  hfll  of  Kfimieh.  The  village  is  not 
large,  and  das  no  marks  of  antiquity.  The  people  were  harvest- 
ing in  the  fields  below  ;  and  the  threshing  floors  around  the  vil- 
lage were  in  full  operation.1 

Several  villages  were  here  in  sight.1  Taiyibeh  is  in  the  basin 
northeast  of  Knmieh.  Mtirflsstta  is  on  the  line  of  hills  which 
separate  that  basin  from  the  valley  of  JezreeL  Shflttoh  is  on 
lower  ground  north  of  the  Jiilnd.  Wezar  was  also  in  view,  on 
one  of  the  western  peaks  of  Gilhoa.* 

I/t-nving  Kthnieh  at  10.45,  we  descended  into  the  basin ; 
and  having  crossed  the  water-bed  running  westwards  at  11.05, 
we  came  at  11.45  to  Na'flrah,  situated  on  a  rise  of  ground  in  an 
angle  war  the  northern  hills.  This  range  extends  eustwards 
from  the  Little  Hermon,  and  terminates  at  Kaukab.  At 
Ka'nmh  the  threshing  floors  wore  in  full  o])cration  ;  on  one,  two 
boys  mounted  on  hones  drove  round  liefotv  them  three  donkeys. 
Here,  as  well  as  at  Knmieh,  the  black  volcanic  stones  continue  ; 
though  loss  abundant  and  less  black  than  at  Beis&n.  Here  we 
stopped  to  lunch.4 

Mounting  again  at  12.20,  and  descending  a  little,  we  came 
in  eight  minutes  to  the  well  of  the  villiice,  in  a  small  valley. 
We  now  rose  gradually  upon  the  hills  ;  which  here  were  grassy 
or  else  covered  with  fields  of  wheat  quite  to  the  top.     At  12.43 

1  Stknltt  held  Kilmich  to  be  the  Km-  '  Bearing,  at  Ktmithi  Dtihr  S*T.  «©- 

pU  of  thr  U-ik  nf  Judith ;    Zeiu.hr   d.  NVurah   L»  .      TaU*  2  .      T-Jjibah  W. 

morjr  ♦;-«.  HI.  p.  4«.     lint  thi«  ii  birllj  Shftttah   11H  .     Tell  Rriiin   127  .     Tell 

coauialrnt  with  the  right  potion  of  Betv-  I'm  '  \jrm  145'.     Tell  Sheikh  Hmu  174*. 

la*,  «jui1i  *{  the  |.Uin  k4  h»lra*luii  and  er-kahhaaijeh  IW.     ZerlnttiM  .     Kaa- 

\~y    A    Puthvi.  —  Tbl«     name    Kva>i*r  kah   7rt  .      Mun'iwu*  W.     Weiar  3tt3  . 

(Ju-l.tb  7.  3;  u  found  n»  where  el«e.   Mar  See  the  wxt  nut*. 

il  |*  rSij»«  It  s:t*1t  a  translation  of  th«  •  \ut  M'**r,  a»  SVhulti  write*  it  im>- 

earUr  i*iuc(IJe!..  audThald.  b'S,  b»S)  nrooahr;    Me    RiftW   XV.    n    4*1.      My 

•p..:  ding  t«i  the  A  raise  Fu!tk  uu  the  miii|.4iu'.ii  v^"  verified  the  name  at  Ki»- 

t:i   .id-   of  the    (.lain  of  Ki-irarl.rfi  ?  m*h.     See  VmL  II    pp.Ul«\3|!i.  [in.  1*7, 


tocfe*  p»  i 

ea*Lrr:i   »id«*   of  the    |»li 

AU  t.k.rw-  f.trnift  ia*  alio  K«a««r)  NjFiif? 

m  i^mn.f/t  irr   f  k -mt    The  rruaader*  «|H*ak 

of  FuM.  ••  tbV  rvtlr  ni  Faht;  in  Frenrh,     Kumieh  IMJJj\     Wotar  SOS' 

Ur**<    See  in  VuL  11  p.  828.  liii.  178. J 
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4  H»arin,»«  at  Ka'arah :   Kaokab  101*. 
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we  came  out  upon  the  summit  of  the  ridge ;  having  the  poor 
village  of  Tflmrah  a  few  minutes  distant  on  our  right.  This 
ridge  lies  between  the  basin  of  Na'&rah  and  the  northeastern 
arm  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Here  the  view  of  this  noble 
plain  burst  suddenly  upon  us,  looking  green  and  variegated,  like 
a  carpet ;  and  wholly  different  in  this  respect  from  the  Ghdr 
and  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  which  we  had  just  left,  where  the 
hotter  climate  had  already  made  all  things  dry.  Beyond  was 
Mount  Tabor.  On  our  left,  a  mile  or  more  distant,  was  Endfir, 
.the  ancient  Endory  now  deserted;  it  lies  on  the  northeast 
shoulder  of  Little  Hermon,  which  projects  somewhat  into  the 
plain,  and  breaks  down  steeply  below  the  village.1 

Our  course  now  lay  towards  the  eastern  base  of  Tabor.  The 
road  kept  high  along  the  northern  declivity  of  the  ridge,  with  a 
very  gradual  descent,  and  having  the  glorious  plain  below  us  on 
the  left.  After  some  time  we  met  here  a  party  of  about  thirty 
Jews,  men  and  women,  on  horseback,  with  bag  and  baggage, 
travelling  from  Tiberias  towards  Jerusalem.  The  women  were 
all  riding  astride.  This  is  probably  the  nearest  route  between 
Tiberias  and  Zer'tn.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  descent  a  path 
went  off  to  Debftrieh  and  the  west  side  of  Tabor. 

At  the  southeastern  base  of  Tabor,  a  deep  Wady  coming 
from  the  west,  called  Wady  Sher&r,  breaks  down  through  what 
here  appears  as  table  land  around  the  base  of  the  mountain ; 
and  runs  off  in  a  southeasterly  direction.  Its  sides  are  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  high  ;  while  the  apparent 
table  land  through  which  it  thus  breaks  down,  is  strictly  the 
level  of  the  plain  on  the  west  and  on  the  north.  There  was 
now  a  stream  of  running  water  in  the  valley,  and  a  mill ;  to 
which  we  came  at  1.40.  Rising  upon  the  northern  side,  we  ex- 
pected to  come  out  upon  the  high  plain ;  but  found  ourselves, 
after  ten  minutes,  on  the  top  of  a  ridge  with  another  deep 
similar  valley  before  us,  coming  down  along  the  east  side  ot 
Tabor  from  the  Kh&n  et-Tujjar,  and  uniting  just  below  with 
Wady  Sher&r.  We  were  merely  crossing  the  ridge,  which  occu- 
pies the  fork  between  the  two.  The  united  valley,  as  we  could 
see,  breaks  down  in  a  deep  and  sharp  chasm  to  the  Jordan  val- 
ley ;  which  it  enters  not  far  below  the  Jisr  el-Mejfimi'a.  It  is 
the  Wady  el-Bireh  of  our  former  journey  ; 9  and  is  the  boundary 
between  the  provinces  of  Jerusalem  and  'Akka. 

We  now  descended  into  this  northern  valley,  and  followed  it 
up  to  the  Kh&n ;  which  we  reached  at  2.40.  A  fine  stream  was 
flowing  along  the  valley ;  and  the  bottom  and  sides  were  cultivated. 

1  Bearings  on  ridge,    near    Tumrah :    298%  1  m.    Iki&l  310°.    Deb&rieh  841*. 
WetarSOS*.    Nftri«202°.    Kfonieh  189%    Tabor  857°. 
Na'urah  205°.     Mnr&M&a  148°.    Endor       »  Vol  IL  p.  355.  (lit  217.] 
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The  latter  rose  at  first  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  feet ; 
bat  grew  lower  as  we  advanced.  At  the  Khin  it  is  an  open 
shallow  Wady  ;  which  conies  out  from  among  the  hills  north  of 
Tabor.  The  Khfin  itself  is  described  in  a  former  volume.' — At 
we  approached  the  KhAn,  the  hills  on  the  east  were  covered  with 
the  tents  of  the  Arabs  Suhaih,  who  are  enemies  of  the  Bttkr. 
Wady  Shenir  is  the  boundary  between  them. 

We  intended  to  proceed  to  Lflbieh  by  the  direct  road,  which 
we  hail  followed  in  1838  ;  but  being  misdirected  by  a  man  who 
was  repairing  a  cistern,  we  kept  on  upon  the  Damascus  road 
towards  Kefr  Sabt.  Perceiving  that  we  were  wrong,  we  turned 
off  at  3.10  short  to  the  left  ;  and  at  3.25  struck  the  direct  road 
from  the  KhAn  to  Lflbieh,  as  it  enters  the  low  fertile  tract  formerly 
described.9  Crossing  now  the  low  plain  and  ascending  the  hill, 
(where  the  basaltic  stones  are  no  longer  seen,)  we  came  at  4.09 
to  Lftbieh  on  its  elevated  plateau.  A  Wady  having  its  head  on 
the  north  of  Lftbieh  runs  off  tlirough  the  southern  Bflttauf  by 
Turfn."  We  could  hero  see,  that  the  eastern  end  of  the 
northern  Bottauf  is  shut  in  by  a  low  ridge ;  which  causes  the 
eastern  part  of  the  plain  to  become  a  lake  in  winter,  as  has  been 
already  described.1 

Tu*gdny,.May  lfitt.— An  elderly  intelligent  man,  of  grave 
deportment,  who  appeared  to 'be  the"  Kheikh  of  the  village,  sat 
with  ur  lant  evening,  and  gave  us  information  respecting  the 
country  round  about.  Learning  that  we  purposed  visiting  Khan 
Minyeh  and  Tell  II  ft  in,  hi»  offered  to  accompany  ur,  and  be  our 
guide  to  various  plncos  of  interest. 

A*  w<»  were  making  our  preitfirations  early  thin  morning,  the 
Sheikh  joined  ur  on  horseback.  We  sent  off  our  muleteers  by 
way  <>f  M»'jdel  to  Kbfin  Minyeh  ;  there  to  await  our  arrival. 
Starting  at  5.45,  wo  foil*) wed  for  a  time  our  former  road,  N.  E.  by 
E.  towards  Hnttin  ;  but  soon  diverged  from  it  more  to  the  right 
in  order  to  visit  the  Hajar  en-Nusninv,  or  stone  of  the  Christians. 
On  our  right  was  the  lower  tract  of  fertile  land,  formerly  de- 
scribed, railed  Aid  el- Ah  mar  ;  which  is  cultivated  by  the  people 
of  the  villiiges  around  it."  It  seems  quite  deep,  though  somo 
hundreds  of  feet  above  the  lake.  At  its  opposite  extremity,  S. 
40'  E.  apjieared  the  opening  of  the  vnlleyy  which  drains  it  into 
the  .Ionian  south  of  the  lake.  At  6.10  we" were  in  a  small  Wady 
running  to  el-Ahmar.  Five  minutes  later  wo  crossed  the  road 
fmin  N.izareth  to   Tiberias.     At    this   point  are  two  cisterns, 

1  Vol  II.  p.  .T6R  iq.  [iit.  2.*W.1  1 1  in.  Tb*  former  ia  on  a  derlivitT  amta 

•SwVL  II.  p.  Sffil.  [iii  2»r.]  l.iw»r  tfnmn.1,  faring  Ubirh.      tf*  Krfr 

•  I.*  l.uM.h  ai.d  ii«  win**,  m*  VoL     Saht,  n*  Vol  II.  p.  M9.  Mil  3*7] 

II  pp.  ss-i.  S7n.  [ni  -rac -tan.)  •  s«-«.  v.*  II.  p.  «•».  |I.L  M7.|  nwrk- 

•  S*«   abuvc,   p.    JOB. — Ifearinjri  fnwn    hanh  £*▼!*  tha  nana  of  thij  tract  ai  Ard 
Lnbiah  :  Ninrin,  K.  2  a.     Kafr  Safe,  &     ai-llauuna ;  Tr»r.  ka  SjT  a.  SSI 

Vol.  I1I.-29* 
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covered  with  large  perforated  stones,  much  worn  by  the  friction 
of  ropes.  We  were  now  south  of  the  eastern  summit  of  Kttrftn 
Hattin  ;  and  at  6.25  crossed  a  Wady  coming  down  from  just  west 
of  it,  and  forming  one  of  the  main  heads  of  the  tract  el-Ahmar. 
Our  path  now  kept  along  nearly  parallel  with  the  Tiberias  road ; 
and  brought  us  at  6.55  to  the  Hajar,  on  the  brow  of  the  broad 
ridge  between  el-Ahmar  and  the  plain  of  Hattin.  Here  ia  a 
cluster  of  large,  black,  basaltic  stones ;  one  of  which  the  guide 
pointed  out  as  especially  venerated  by  the  Christiana.  Here, 
according  to  legendary  tradition,  our  Lord  fed  the- five  thousand.1 

The  spot  overlooks  the  plain  of  Hattin  and  the  lake  beyond ; 
while  Safed,  Tell  Hfiztkr,  and  Mugh&r,  which  we  had  recently 
visited,  were  also  in  sight.  The  tract  between  Safed  and  Meirfin 
is  drained  by  Wady  et-Tawahin,  which  nearer  the  lake  ia  called 
Wady  el-Amdd.  Wady  Sellfimeh,  south  of  Bamah,  descend! 
to  the  lake  as  Wady  er-RubOdiyeh.  A  shorter  Wady  which 
takes  its  rise  further  south,  in  the  hills  east  of  'Arr&beh  and 
Deir  Hanna,  enters  the  plain  of  Hattin ;  and,  at  a  point  nearly 
opposite  the  village,  breaks  down  through  to  the  lower  plain  west 
of  Mejdel,  by  the  deep  and  singular  chasm  of  Wady  el-Hamfixnu 
The  southeastern  portion  of  the  plain  of  Hattin  ia  drained  to 
the  lake  by  a  small  Wady,  called,  Abu  el-'Omeir  ; .down  which 
the  Damascus  road  descends  to  th^  fountains  on  the  shore  north 
of  Tiberias.1 

We  had  come  to  the  Hajar,  thinking  it  might  possibly  be 
the  spot  visited  by  Arculfus  in  the  seventh  century,  as  the  place 
of  feeding  the  five  thousand.  But  that  place,  as  shown  to  him, 
was  a  level  grassy  plain,  with  a  fountain,  and  was  on  the  way 
from  Tiberias  to  Capernaum  along  the  shore  of  the  lake.  It 
could  not,  therefore,  have  been  the  present  spot.* 

Leaving  the  Hajar  at  7.25,  we  struck  down  through  the  fields 
direct  towards  Irbid,  situated  in  front  of  the  great  chasm  of 
Wady  el-Hamfim.  After  twenty  minutes  we  crossed  our  former 
road  from  Hattin  to  Tiberias.  The  plain  here,  is  thickly  strewn 
with  black  stones  ;  but  is  fertile  and  well  tilled.  We  reached 
Irbid  at  8.10,  on  the  brow  overlooking  the  deep  Wady  el- 
Hamfim  and  its  chasm.  Here  are  heaps  of  ruins  of  ordinary 
houses,  the  stones  squared  though  not  hewn  ;  but  nothing  of 
special  interest,  except  the  remains  of  a  single  edifice.  This  was 
a  Jewish  structure,  precisely  in  the  same  style  of  Jewish  archi- 
tecture, that  we  had  seen  at  Kefir  Birim  and  Meirdn.4     There 

1  See  Vol.  IL  p.  871.  n.  1.  [iii.  240.]  ■  Adamnanus    ex  Arculfo,  2.  24,  25. 

»  See  VoL  IL  p.  896.  [iii.  276.]— Bear-  Wright's  Early  Travel*  in  Palestine,  p.  9. 

tags  at  Hajar  en-Nusriuy :  Kurn  Hattin  See  also  in  Vol.  IL  p.  871  sq.  [ill  240 

(eastern)  295°.    Safed  8°.   Tell  Hum  45°.  sq] 

Mugh&r  828°.    Wady  et-Tawihin  869°.  '  See  above,  pp.  70,  71,  74. 
Wady  Abu  el-'Omeir  N.  C5°  £. 
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it a  portal  with  sculptured  ornaments  towards  the  east  One  of 
die  interior  columns  it  standing ;  m  also  a  double  or  corner 
column,  that  is,  two  columns  in  one  block,  one  in  each  direction, 
while  the  back  ia  square.  Several  columns  are  prostrate ;  and 
there  is  likewise  a  fine  Corinthian  capital1  I  hare  formerly 
presented  the  evidence,  which  goes  to  show,  that  Irbid  is  this 
ArUa  of  Joeephus,  and  probably  the  Bdk-Arbd  of  the  prophet 


In  oar  wanderings  among  the  rains,  we  started  a  wild  swine, 
which  had  made  the  place  its  home. 

Leaving  Irbid  at  8.15,  and  descending  steeply  into  Wady 
el-Hamim,  we  reached  the  bottom  at  8.30.  Here  was  only 
space  enough  for  a  small  brook,  which  disappeared  and  again 
appeared  several  times  as  we  advanced.  The  sides  of  the  chasm 
in  this  upper  or  southwestern  portion  are  precipitous  rock,  from 
five  hundred  to  six  hundred  feet  in  height  The  length  of  the 
chasm  is  over  a  mile ;  its  ooune  about  northeast ;  and  it 
becomes  gradually  wider  towards  the  lower  end.  About  midway 
of  the  passage,  there  are  caverns  in  the  clifls  on  each  side,  half 
way  up  the  precipices ;  though  fewer  on  the  left.  On  the  right, 
several  of  these  caverns  are  walled  up  in  front ;  and  these  our 
guide  called  KttTat  Ibn  Ma'an.  We  could  perceive  from  below 
no  way  of  approach  to  them ;  except  perhaps  upon  a  narrow 
projecting  ledge  of  rock,  which  runs  along  from  the  southwest  just 
oelow  them  ;  having  much  the  appearance  of  an  aqueduct,  as  if 
water  might  once  have  been  brought  by  it  to  the  caverns.  These 
appear  to  be  the  caverns  described  by  Burckhardt,  as  quoted  in  a 
former  volume.  They  were  visited  by  Dr  Wilson  in  184S.0 
Further  down,  at  the  mouth  of  the  chasm,  where  the  perpendic- 
ular precipices  above  sweep  off  in  an  arc  of  a  circle  to  form  the 
southwestern  side  of  the  plain,  there  are  many  smaller  excava- 
tions in  these  upper  cliffs  on  both  sides  of  the  ravine.  Borne  of 
these,  particularly  on  the  south,  are  one  above  another,  as  if 
farming  different  stories ;  and  some  have  been  walled  up  in  front, 
leaving  doors  and  windows.  These  are  "  the  curious  old  con- 
vents "  of  Irby  and  Mangles.4    The  only  path  we  could  discover, 
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led  tip  to  these  last  excavations,  on  the  southeast  side ;  and  from 
these  Dr  Wilson  reached  the  other  caverns. 

At  8.50  we  were  at  the  end  of  the  perpendicular  cliffs; 
which  here  are  twice  as  far  apart  as  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
chasm.  At  9.10  Wady  el-HamAm  opened  out  wide  into  the 
plain.  Here  were  extensive  fields  of  cucumbers.  At  9.25  we 
were  at  the  southeastern  point  of  the  last  projecting  hill  on  oar 
left.  Our  guide  spoke  of  a  ruin  on  the  hills  to  the  west,  oaDed 
Niikb.  Mejdel  was  now  a  mile  distant,  8.  15°  E.  situated  just 
where  the  hills  reach  down  to  the  lake.  Here  we  struck  again 
our  path  of  1838 ;  and  came  at  9.30  to  'Ain  el-Mudauwamh, 
"  the  Bound  Fountain/'  described  in  a  foVmer  volume.1  Besides 
the  many  oleanders  in  foil  bloom,  there  was  now  an  abundance 
of  purple  morning  glories. 

Passing  on  along  our  former  path,  we  came  at  9.45  to  Wady 
er-RObfldiyeh,  the  continuation  of  Wady  Sellfimeh.  A  fine 
mill  stream  issues  from  it,  which  serves  to  water  all  the  southern 
part  of  the  plain ;  a  portion  of  it  being  actually  carried  along 
the  slope  above  the  Bound  Fountain,  and  so  to  the  tract  beyond.* 
— Further  north  the  plain,  which  bears  the  name  of  el-Ghuweir, 
was  at  present  without  water.  We  now  took  a  direct  oourae 
to  Khftn  Minyeh.  At  10  o'clock  a  low  Tell,  called  SerremAn, 
was  on  our  left,  with  a  few  black  stones  upon  it.  Five  minutes 
later  we  crossed  the  dry  bed  of  Wady  el-'Amud,  the  continuation 
of  Wady  et-Taw&hln,  coming  from  the  region  between  Safed  and 
M eirdn.  We  did  not  now  notice  the  lone  prostrate  column ;  it 
being  probably  upon  a  different  track.*  We  came  at  10.25  to 
Kh&n  Minyeh ;  and  passing  on  dismounted  on  the  green  carpet 
around  'Am  et-Tln. 

The  ruined  Kh&n  is  situated  close  under  the  northern  hill, 
just  where  the  Damascus  road  ascends ;  some  thirty  or  forty 
rods  from  the  shore  of  the  lake.4  The  fountain,  'Ain  et-Tln,  is 
a  beautiful  one,  with  an  abundance  of  sweet  and  pleasant 
water,  and  not  warm.*  The  lake  when  foil,  as  now,  sets  up 
nearly  or  quite  to  the  fountain.  Around  the  latter  and  along 
the  shore  was  a  tract  of  luxuriant  clover,  of  a  freshness  and 
verdure  such  as  I  saw  nowhere  else  in  Palestine.  It  was  a 
luxury  to  rest  in  it.  Burckhardt  testifies  to  the  same  fertility : 
"Near  by  are  several  other  springs,  which  occasion  a  very 

1  VoL  IL  p.  400  sq.  [ill.  988  sq.1  under  the  name  of  Geseniue,  p.  558.    ItSi 

1  See  Vol  IL  p.  400.  Qii.  283.1  there  fpoken  of  m  Meine  Quelle  keiutt 

a  See  VoL  II  p.  402.  hil  286.]  Wessers."    The  English  original  hu:  M> 

,  *  ThU  place  is  mentioned  nnder   the  rivulet  of  tweet  water ;"  p.  819.  The  trans- 

tame  name,  Minyeh,  by  Bohaeddin  in  the  Utor  (Dr  Rfeneoke)  doubtless  wrote  stsse*;' 

eleventh  century ;  p.  98  his.  which  in  German  chirograph j  is  not  very 

*  A  singular  typographical- error  In  re-  unlike  heiues.    The  error  has  never  been 

lation  to  this  fountain  occurs  in  the  Ger-  corrected.    Ranmer  makes  it  the  basis  of 

man  translation  of  Burckhardt,  published  an  argument;  Pallet,  p.  118.  8d  edit 
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luxuriant  herbage  along  the  borders  of  the  lake.  The  pastures 
of  Minyeh  are  proverbial  for  their  richnen."  ' 

We  here  took  our  lunch.  Before  leaving,  I  rode  out  upon 
the  site  of  ruins  lying  south  of  the  Khan,  and  extending  down 
to  the  little  bay  along  the  shore.  They  were  now  covered  with 
a  field  of  wheat  nearly  ripe.  The  remains  are  strewed  around 
in  shapeless  heaps ;  but  are  much  more  extensive  and  consider* 
able  than  my  former  impression  had  led  me  to  anticipate. 
Indeed,  there  are  here  remains  enough  not  only  to  warrant,  but 
to  require  the  hypothesis  of  a  large  ancient  place.1  That  no 
definite  traces  of  public  edifices  now  appear,  is  readily  accounted 
for  by  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiberias,  whither  the  stones  may 
easily  have  been  carried  off  by  water  ;  and  also  by  the  fact,  that 
for  centuries  the  place  has  been  subjected  to  the  plough.1 

On  the  question,  whether  this  is  the  probable  site  of  ancient 
Capernaum,  I  shall  have  something  more  to  say  in  the  sequel 

We  now  sent  forward  our  muleteers  to  await  us  at  the  Khan 
Jubb  YAsiif ;  and  setting  off  at  10.55,  we  struck  up  over  the 
rocky  and  precipitous  point  of  the  hill  above  the  fountain, 
towards  the  northeast.  There  is  no  passage  along  its  base,  which 
is  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  lake ;  and  therefore  in  our 
former  journey,  we  had  made  a  circuit  on  the  Damascus  road. 
A  path  has  been  cut  in  ancient  times  along  the  ruck,  some 
twenty  feet  above  the  water ;  and  we  found  no  difficulty  in 
passing.  One  feature  of  the  excavation  surprised  us  ;  namely, 
that  for  most  of  the  way  there  is  a  channel  cut  in  the  rock, 
about  three  feet  deep  and  as  many  wide,  which  seemed  evidently 
to  have  been  an  aqueduct  once  conveying  water  for  irrigating  the 
northern  part  of  the  plain  el-Qhuweir.  There  was  no  mistaking 
the  nature  and  object  of  this  channel ;  and  yet  no  waters  were 
near,  which  could  be  thus  conveyed,  except  from  the  fountains 
of  ct-Tiibighah.  Descending  and  crossing  the  mouth  of  an  open 
Wadv,  we  reached  the  latter  place  at  11.10. 

Here  are  the  immense  brackish  fouutains,  and  the  mills, 
formerly  described  ;  as  also  the  Tannur  Eyfib.*  The  fountains 
issue  from  under  the  hill,  just  back  of  the  village.  We  went 
thither,  and  found  built  up  solidly  around  the  main  fountain  an 
octagonal  Roman  reservoir,  now  in  ruins.  Like  those  at  Has  ei- 
'Ain  near  Tyre,  it  was  obviously  built  in  order  to  raise  the  water 

'  Trmv  In  Sjt.  p.  SIS.  •oa#ht  thm  for  rain* ;    tad  of  eoww 

•  Q«mfmfa«b  ■(»•»■*  of  Khto  Mb-  fb«o4  now     Ntmfeta,  p.  4SK, 
r«h  (whK-h  b*  write*  Mmirky  my:  "  in        '  For  ■  ftilkr  itorJfami  of  to*  pkte, 

Ulias  tita  motor  ruins  orrnantsr."    Vol  sad  tlir  tr*rt  uoand  KnAn  Mlnjrh,  tm  m 

II    h    HSN.-.Uffrt.   I.jsrh,  fontta*  of  Vol  II.  pp.  4OO-40&.  [iH.  Stt-JWU 
'Am  ri-Tbi.  «*•  :  M  l>«  the  clhr  tftwto         •  Sc«  Vol  IL  p.  40J  m.  [lit  TX  m.\ 
DtLpttcestlirtltoof  Ctpmra!'  IU 
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to  a  certain  height  for  an  aqueduct.1  The  head  of  water  was 
sufficient  to  cany  it  to  the  channel  around  the  point  of  the 
opposite  hill  into  the  plain  el-Ghuweir;  but  whether  this  was 
done  by  a  canal  around  the  aides  of  the  valley,  or  by  a  temporary 
aqueduct  direct,  or  whether  even  it  was  done  at  all,  there  are 
now  no  further  traces  from  which  to  form  a  judgment.  The 
water  has  a  saltish  taste,  but  is  not  unpalatable. 

Setting  off  again  at  11.15,  we  soon  had  on  our  right  an 
encampment  of  Arab  tents  upon  the  shore.  The  naked  and 
half-naked  children  came  out  to  gaze  upon  the  Franks,  and  the 
women  did  the  same  from  their  doors.  At  11.50  we  came  to 
Tell  Hftm.  At  the  time  of  our  former' visit  the  site  was  com- 
paratively clear  from  obstructions,  and  some  excavations  had 
been  made  ;  so  that  access  was  feasible  to  all  parts  of  the  ruins. 
Now  however  the  heaps  of  desolation,  and  indeed  the  whole 
site,  were  overgrown  with  tall  grass  and  a  luxuriant  crop  of 
thistles ;  so  that  we  made  our  way  with  difficulty  to  the  princi- 
pal ruin,  which  had  puzzled  us  so  much  on  our  former  visit* 
and  which  had  never  yet  been  explained.1 

Indeed,  it  was  mainly  on  account  of  this  structure,  that  we 
had  again  come  to  Tell  Hfim.  Ever  since  we  had  seen  the 
Jewish  remains  at  Eefr  Birtm  and  Meirdn,  and  now  again  at 
Irbid,3  the  idea  had  arisen  in  our  minds,  that  very  probably  we 
had  found  the  key  to  the  structure  at  Tell  Hflm.  And  so  it 
proved.  It  needed  but  a  glance  to  show  us,  that  we  had  before 
us  here  a  building  of  the  same  kind,  though  of  far  greater 
dimensions ;  exhibiting  the  same  profusion  of  like  sculptured 
ornaments,  the  same  double  columns  on  a  single  block,  and 
indeed  the  same  general  architectural  features  throughout. 
The  portal  and  some  of  the  friezes  were  entirely  covered  with 
such  sculptures.  The  edifice  therefore  was  once  a  Jewish  syna- 
gogue, apparently  of  unusual  size  and  magnificence  ;  surpassing 
everything  of  the  kind,  which  we  saw  elsewhere ;  though  some 
of  the  structures  at  Kedes  equalled  it  perhaps  in  splendour. 

Our  Sheikh  had  told  us  last  evening  of  a  site  of  ruins  not 
far  from  Tell  HOm,  called  Ker&zeh ;  and  a  main  object  of  his 
accompanying  us  to-day  was  to  conduct  us  to  that  place.  Ac- 
cordingly we  now  turned  our  horses'  heads  that  way ;  and  at 
11.55  began  to  follow  up  a  shallow  Wady,  whioh  comes  down 
from  the  northwest  just  beyond  the  ruins.  A  path  scarcely  per- 
ceptible led  up  the  valley,  crossing  and  recrossmg  the  water-bed, 
and  often  lost  among  the  large  volcanic  stones  and  rank  grass. 
As  we  were  slowly  picking  our  way,  the  guide  being  in  advance, 

»  Our  attention  had  been  drawn  to  this        'See  Vol.  II.  pp.  406-408.  [iii. 
reservoir  by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Thomson,  who    800.1 
had  visited  it.  '  See  above,  pp.  70,  74,  842. 
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•  man  met  us  and  began  to  demand  bakkskisk.  No  notice 
being  taken  of  him,  he  suddenly  seised  hold  of  the  bridle  of  Dr 
Smith's  hone.  This  drew  down  upon  him  the  wrath  of  Rsshid, 
under  which  he  slunk  away. 

After  about  forty  minutes  the  valley  bent  more  to  the  left ; 
and  we  ascended  obliquely  the  northern  slope  on  the  same 
course  as  before.  Here  was  no  path,  and  our  progress  among 
the  volcanic  stones  was  more  difficult  than  ever.  On  the  hills 
around  were  seen  clusters  of  larger  black  volcanic  rocks ;  which, 
at  a  distance,  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  sites  of  ruined 
towns.  We  reached  at  length  the  top  of  the  ascent,  and 
looked  down  before  ui  into  a  shallow  side  valley  descending 
southwest  to  the  main  Wady.  In  this  side  valley,  in  a  little 
basin,  we  came  at  one  o'clock  to  a  small  fountain  of  bad  water, 
called  Blr  KerAieh.  The  ruins  we  had  been  told  of  lie  on  the 
west  side  of  this  same  valley,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  southwest, 
near  its  entrance  into  the  main  Wady.  They  consist  simply  of 
a  few  foundations  of  black  stones  ;  the  remains  evidently  of  a 
noor  and  inconsiderable  village.  They  are  known  as  Khirbet 
keriseh.  We  did  not  go  to  them,  as  there  was  no  path  ;  and 
because  they  were  in  full  view.  Their  distance  from  Tell  Hfim 
most  be  reckoned  at  about  three  miles. 

We  had  come  to  this  spot,  because  the  name  KerAxeh  bean 
a  degree  of  resemblance  to  the  Ckortnin  of  the  New  Testament ; 
and  we  honed  to  find,  in  the  ruins  or  the  situation,  something 
which  might  determine  the  position  of  that  ancient  place.  In 
this  we  felt  ourselves  disappointed.  The  remains  are  too  trivial 
to  have  ever  belonged  to  a  place  of  any  importance.  Chorasin, 
too,  according  to  Jerome,  lay  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake  ; a  but 
this  site  is  an  hour  distant,  shut  in  among  the  hills,  without  any 
view  of  the  lake,  and  remote  from  any  public  road  whether  an- 
cient or  modern.* 

Here  we  parted  from  our  Sheikh,  who  returned  to  his  home ; 
while  we  proceeded  on  our  way. 


Having  thus  completed  our  re-examination  of  the  western 
shore  of  the  lake,  let  us  pause  for  a  few  moments,  to  consider 
how  far  the  facte  and  circumstances,  as  also  the  historical  notices, 
aid  us  in  determining  the  position  uf  Capernaum,  Bethsaida,  and 

1  Mara.  Cobb,  in  Eaa.  Ix.  I.  p.  ASed.  to  bare  beard  tba  name  Kardarh,  which  ha 

Mart.  -  Una  Ceiieaaiath,  m  cajua  litora  write*  (itrmm  ;    Vol    II    L  a,   7*.     Tha 

Capernaum  et  Tiberia*  el   Bafhaaida  at  plao*  wm  vintcd  in  ISIS  by  tba  Rav.  Mr 

<V»mtaiia  ail*  aiaL"  Krjaa,  cbeo  aa«  of  the  , 

*  Pococha,  bquirinf  far  Cborarin,  win  arias  at  bmrtL 
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Chorazin.  Of  theee  Capernaum  was  the  moat  important,  and 
demands  our  chief  attention. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  how  rarely  the  Evangelists  connect  the 
narrative  of  our  Lord's  life  and  actions  with  the  mention  of  any 
definite  place  ;  except  generally  Galilee  and  Jerusalem.  In  the 
interior  of  Galilee  only  Nazareth,  Cana,  and  Nain,  are  named ; 
the  former  as  the  place  where  Jesus  was  brought  up,  and  the  two 
latter  as  the  scenes  of  special  miracles.  On  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  we  hear  only  of  Capernaum,  where  Jesus  dwelt ;  of  Beth- 
saida  and  Chonurin,  where  many  of  his  mighty  works  were  done ; 
of  Magdala,  as  the  residence  of  Mary  Magdalen  ;  and  incidentally 
of  Tiberias,  which  only  just  then  had  been  built  up  by  Herod 
Antipas,  and  was  beginning  to  rise  into  importance  and  notice.1 
It  was  doubtless  for  this  reason,  that  other  towns  along  the  lake 
became  more  conspicuous  than  Tiberias,  for  the  frequent  pres- 
ence, the  teaching,  and  the  miracles  of  our  Lord. 

Capernaum. — In  a  former  volume,  after  an  attentive  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  I  expressed  the  opinion,  that  the  site 
of  Capernaum  was  most  probably  near  to  Kh&n  Minyeh.*  This 
opinion  has  been  controverted  by  Dr  Wilson,  who  fixes  Caper- 
naum at  Tell  Hfim.'  In  this  he  has  been  followed  by  Bitter.4 
In  reviewing  the  subject,  I  have  endeavoured,  for  years,  to  hold 
my  mind  open  to  conviction,  whatever  might  seem  to  be  the 
balance  of  evidence.  But  after  a  further  examination  of  the 
ground,  and  a  careful  weighing  of  the  historical  notices,  I  see  no 
valid  reason  for  recalling  my  former  judgment.  On  the  contrary, 
that  judgment  appears  to  me  to  be  strengthened  by  several  con- 
siderations not  formerly  taken  into  the  account.  Let  me  be 
permitted  to  give  here  a  brief  statement  of  the  evidence,  in  the 
form  of  a  few  propositions. 

I.  The  land  of  Gennesaret,f  so  called,  was,  in  the  days  of 
our  Lord  and  Josephus,  a  definite  and  well  known  district. 

From  the  New  Testament  we  learn  only  that  this  tract  was 
on  the  west  side  of  the  lake.1  Josephus  describes  it  as  extending 
along  the  lake,  and  as  being  of  wonderful  fertility.  It  had  all 
kinds  of  trees,  as  walnuts,  fig  trees,  olives,  and  also  palm  trees. 
It  likewise  produced  the  principal  fruits  all  the  year  round,  and 
grapes  and  figs  during  ten  months  of  the  year.7 

Making  all  due  allowance  for  a  touch  of  exaggeration  in  this 
description,  no  one  has  ever  questioned  the  identity  of  this 
Gennesaret  with  the  present  plain  el-Ghuweir.  According  to 
the  latest  observations,  the  level  of  the  lake  is  at  least  six  or 

1  See  Vol  IL  p.  889.  [iii.  266.]  •  Gr.  *  tf  Tcrnm*-,  Matt  14,  84. 

•  See  VoL  IL  p.  408  eq.  [Hi.  288  tq  ]  Mark  6,  58. 

•  Lends  of  the  Bible,  IL  p.  148  eq.  *  Matt  L  c.  Mark.  L  c.  oomp.  John  6, 24. 

•  Eidk.  XV.  p,  888  tq.  *  B.  J.  &  10.  8. 
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term  hundred  feet  below  that  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  ■  and  the 
climate  therefore,  like  that  of  the  Ghor,  is  somewhat  Egyptian. 
Eren  now  the  little  triain  "  has  erery  appearance  of  fertility ; 
and,  when  kept  in  order  and  properly  laid  out,  would  be  truly 
beautiful  and  delightful.  At  present  it  haa  tome  rich  pasturage 
and  cultivated  fields,  bearing  luxuriant  crops  of  corn  [grain], 
and  rice,  and  vegetables.  Wild  figs  and  quantities  of  the  Nobk 
tree  are  stall  found  growing  in  it  in  several  places.  Various  lines 
of  oleanders,  particularly  along  the  streams  which  run  through 
it,  add  to  its  beauty.  The  soil  is  much  of  a  dark  alluvial  loam ; 
and  contains  the  debris  of  the  basaltic  rock  in  the  neighbour- 
hood."* . 

This  tract  is  definitely  bounded  by  the  hills  which  run  down 
to  the  lake  on  the  south  and  north  of  it,  at  Mejdel  and  at  Khftn 
Minyeh.  Jooephus  says :  "  The  length  of  this  tract  extends 
along  the  shore  of  the  lake  for  thirty  stadia  ;  and  its  breadth  is 
twenty; " ■  that  is,  three  Soman  miles  and  three  auarters  in 
length  by  two  and  a  half  in  breadth.  Travellers  of  the  present 
century  give  the  length  of  el-Ghuweir  at  one  hour  with  horses, 
or  about  three  English  geographical  miles;  a  very  exact  coinci- 
dence.4 Dr  Wilson  remarks :  "  It  struck  us,  that  the  account 
which  Josephus  gives  of  the  dimensions  of  the  valley  [plain]  is 
tolerably  correct0  • 

II.  The  cities  of  Capernaum  and  Bethsaida  were  situated 
in,  or  adjacent  to,  the  tract  of  Oennesaret 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  appears  clearly  from  incidental 
notices  in  the  Gospels.  After  the  violent  death  of  John  the 
Baptist,  our  Lord  withdrew  with  his  disciples  by  water  to  a 
solitary  place  on  the  northeast  part  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  in 
the  region  of  Julias,  the  northern  Bethsaida.1  Hither  the  people 
followed  them  ;  and  here  our  Lord  miraculously  fed  the  five 
thousand  in  the  afternoon.7  Towards  evening  Jesus  directed  the 
disciples  to  enter  the  boat,  and  pass  over  the  lake  before  him  to 
23e<A*aic/a,  as  Mark  lays  ;  but  to  Capernaum  according  to 
John.*  The  wind  was  high  and  contrary  ;  they  toiled  in  rowing^ 
and  the  boat  laboured.*  During  the  whole  night  they  made 
little  progress  ;  until  in  the  fourth  watch,  (after  daybreak,)  Jesus 
came  to  them  walking  on  the  water.    They  took  him  into  the 

1  LywkO«ci*l  Report,  TrmoiTtr»S«*-  •  Ibid.  a.  138, 

*m,  owl  pi  41  •  Malt  14,131    Mark  t>  81    John  •» 

•  Wliw  Laada  of  tfca  Bitot,  a  a.  187.  1.     For  tba  naigfcbowkood  of  Botkmida, 
—Tka  TaraodUto  likowiai  opnk  of  tho  a»  Luko  9,  10. 

ftrmt  fertility  uf  QoBaoaarH,  aad  plaeo  k  '  Matt.    14,    IB  a*      Mark  •»   85  ia> 

aoar  Tiboriaa     So*  Ugh**  Op*  ad.  Lake  S,  12  m     John  S,  S  m. 

Lm«L  IL  p.  »7.  *  Mark  t,  U.    Joka  *  18.  17.    Cca, 

•  Joe  B.  J  8.  10.  n  8a.  Matt.  14,  «. 

•  Borckbardt  p  Stti     WOaaa  Lawk  of  •  John  t,  18.    Mark  t,  4&    Matt.  14, 
tk*  Bibb,  IL  a.  188.  14. 
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boat  ;  and  immediately,  John  says,  "  the  boat  was  at  the  land 
whither  they  went  ; "  while,  according  to  Matthew  and  Mail, 
"  they  came  into  the  land  of  Oennesaret."  '  The  next  day,  the 
people  whom  they  had  left  behind,  "  took  other  boats,  and  came 
to  Capernaum,  Reeking  for  Jesus."  They  found  him  at  Caper- 
naum, where  he  immediately  teaches  in  the  synagogue.* 

This  testimony  shows,  that  the  disciples  left  the  northeast 

Starter  of  the  lake  to  go  to  Bethsaida  or  Capernaum  ;  that  by 
e  violence  of  the  wind  and  waveB  they  were  driven  out  of  their 
course,  and  landed  early  next  morning  in  the  tract  of  Gennesaret, 
or,  as  John  says,  "  the  land  whither  they  went ; "  and  that 
during  the  day  Jesus  repaired  to  Capernaum,  where  the  people 
who  had  followed,  found  him.1  It  follows  as  a  necessary  conclu- 
sion, that  Capernaum  and  Bethsaida  were  situated  near  to  each 
other,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  in  or  adjacent  to  the  plain 
of  Oennesaret  It  follows  also,  from  the  circumstances,  almost 
as  conclusively,  that  they  were  on  the  northern  border  of  this 
tract. 

This  conclusion  I  hold  to  be  incontrovertible.  It  is  likewise 
urged  with  brevity  and  force  by  Lightfoot.'  Dr  Wilson  likewise 
gives  his  assent  to  the  conclusion  ;  *  though  with  a  reservation, 
which  I  shall  notice  further  on.  Singularly  enough  Bitter  makes 
no  allusion  whatever  to  this  whole  argument. 

III.  The  fountain  Kapharnaum  of  Josephus,  in  the  tract 
Gennesarct,  was  probably  the  'Ain  et-Tin  ;  and  the  village 
Kepfiarnome,  mentioned  by  him,  was  apparently  at  the  site  of 
ruins  near  by. 

Josephus,  after  describing  the  fertility  of  Gennesaret,  as 
above,  goes  on  to  say  :  "It  is  also  watered  by  a  most  potable 
[or  fertilizing]  fountain,  which  the  people  of  the  region  call 
Kapharnaum.  This  some  have  thought  to  be  a  vein  of  the  Nile ; 
because  it  produces  fish  similar  to  the  Coracinus  of  the  lake 
near  Alexandria."  • 

There  are  in  the  Ghuweir,  as  we  have  seen,  two  large  foun- 
tains, 'Ain  et-Tin  and  the  Bound  Fountain.  In  a  former  volume 
I  have  related,  with  what  eagerness  I  sought  on  the  hill  adjacent 
to  the  latter  for  traces  of  ruins,  in  the  vain  hope  that  it  might 
turn  out  to  be  the  site  of  Capernaum.7     Besides  these  fountains, 

1  John  C,  21.  Matt  14, 84.  Mark  6, 53.     urbem  banc  in  Gonnetnritide  aitem  route 

•  John  6,  22-25.  59.  clarnm  faciunt  Evangelist*  collati. 

*  Daring  the  early  part  of  the  day,  Jems        *  Vol.  II.  p.  145. 

healed  many,  apparently  before  reaching  •  Jos.  R.  J.  8.  10.  8,  ira)  *nyf  9tdp$rrm 

Capemanm ;  Matt  14,  85  sq.     Mark  6,  wripwrctrp  [aL  ywtfimrdrp]9  Ka+apraobu 

54  sq.     Tbe  people  from  the  other  ride  *Mi*  0/    hrixtyun  jcoAowti   rrA. — Both 

would  hardly   reach    Capemanm    before  Pliny  and  Strabo  speak  of  the  Coraeinus 

afternoon ;  as  the  boats  came  first  from  as  found  in  the  Nile.    Plin.  H.  N.  88.  19. 

Tiberias;  John  6,  28.  Strabo  17.  2.  4.  p.  828. 

4  Opp.  ed.  Leusd.  EL  p.  227,   "Nam  '  See  VoL  IL  p.  401.  (lit  284.}— Yet 
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tbe  plain  it  also  watered  by  stream*  from  the  Wadys  ol-HamAm, 
er-RdbOdlveh,  and  at  some  seanonR  el-'Ainfid  ;  the  stream  from 
Wady  er-ftflbodlych,  being  much  the  largest.1  Jimephtui  there- 
fore, in  mentioning  the  fountain  Kapharnaum,  could  hardly  refer 
to  it  as  the  main  source  of  fertility  to  the  plain  ;  for  this  is  true 
only  of  the  streams  from  the  Wadys.  More  probably,  he  in- 
tended to  speak  of  it  as  a  source  of  sweet  and  i>otable  water,  as 
contrasted  with  the  other  warm  and  brackish  fountains  along 
the  shore.*  This  consideration  removes  the  objection  raised 
against  'Ain  et-Tln,  as  not  irrigating  the  plain.  It  does  however 
occasion  a  luxuriant  verdure  in  its  vicinity  and  along  the  shore ; ■ 
while  the  northern  part  of  the  plain,  further  back,  was  appar- 
ently fertilised  bv  water  brought  by  the  aqueduct  around  the 
point  of  the  northern  hill- 
More  decisive,  however,  is  the  circumstance,  that  the  fountain 
Kapharnaum  was  held  to  be  a  vein  of  the  Nile,  because  it  pro- 
duced a  fish  like  the  Coraeinus  of  that  river.  This  might  well 
be  the  popular  lwlicf  as  to  a  large  fountain  on  the  very  shore ; 
to  which  the  lake  in  some  season*  sets  quite  up,  so  that  fish 
could  {Miss  and  repass  without  difficulty.  Not  so  however  with 
the  Round  Fountain,  which  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
shore  ;  and  which  could  neither  itself  have  in  it  fish  fit  for  use, 
nor  could  fish  of  any  size  pass  between  it  and  the  lake.  These 
considerations  seem  to  me  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  fountain 
Kapharnaum  with  'Ain  et-Tin. 

Josephus  further  s{>eak8  of  a  village  Kepharnome  *  in  this 
vicinity  ;  which  in  all  probability,  and  according  (o  all  analogy, 
must  have  been  adjacent  to  the  fountain.'  This  at  least  is  the 
prima  facie  view,  and  seems  to  me  the  correct  one.     During  a 

notwithstanding  my  rain  searr-h  and  the    port*  a  profuse  herbage,  especially  aataT 
of  ad  trace*  of  a  site,    M.  Ito     tha  shore;"  II.  p.  138. 


SaaVy.  without  any  personal  e lamination,  Mir.  Kffap^i*.  Jot.  Yit  f  73.     tjaaa 

aathnritatiTaly  prononners  that   spot    to  Jowphns  pres  the  name  a  (tre*-k  farm  | 

bar*  been  the  site  of  Capernaum  !   Crnltt  but  in  Ke*sy»ae*>  be  merely  writes  la* 

/■«*»»■.     Nimt  Vol  II.  p.  471—  M.  I*  Hebrew  form  in  Greek  fatten;  B.  J.SL 

Snaky  also  finds  reins  all  the  way  from  10.  A. 

the   Hound   Fountain  to   Arm    Shusheh.  *  The  language  of  Hitter  implies  too 

There   are  fndwd   many   Urge    ruh-anic  ranch,  whrn  lie  ears:  "The  name  of  tha 

stone* :  but  no  ruins.  fountain  Kai»haruaum  is   not   nsiwssnrire 

1  I>r  Wilson  says  the  stream  from  Wady  evmierti'd  with  the  name  of  the  rity,  which 

el-Haaam  is  the  most  imp»rtant ;  II.  p.  might  lir  in  a  w bully  difiereni  pirn* ;  sinew 

ISA      As  we  saw  them,  that  from    Wady  such  apprllmtiv*  names  are  i-ftrii  repeated 

or-KAbAdlych  was  at  least  ten  times  larger  in    Pair Mine  : "    Krdk.    XV.    p.   XW.     Il 

than  tl*  uilwr.  wiuld  be  diftVult,  I  think,  to  rind  in  Pa* 

•  llenr*  in  J<*.  R.  J.  X  10.  Ht  the  read-  IrrtiiH*  a  town  and  fountain  both  bearing 
inn  veTMrrdTp  !■  to  he  preferred,  anJ  is  the  *amr  nanir,  which  are  not  i-uninvted 
grran  in  the  earlier  editions.  and  a<^ar»nt  to  rarh  other;  and  especially 

•  See  aknre,  pp.  344,  S45.  Pr  Wilson  »•,  ••  wnuM  be  the  ra«e  hen-,  (if  the  city 
also  say*:   "'Ain  et-  Tin  .  .  .  whirh,  with  wi-re  at  Tell  Hum.)  to  find  tht-m  aa  hoar 

attendant    rills  rwing   from    lees  atwrt  and  with  other  fountains  and  a  ton 
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skirmish  near  the  Jordan,  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  the  hone 
of  Josephus  had  sunk  in  a  marsh,  by  which  he  was  injured  in 
the  wrist,  and  was  therefore  conveyed  to  the  village  Kepharnome. 
There  he  remained  the  next  day  in  a  feverish  state ;  and  at 
night,  with  the  consent  of  the  physicians,1  was  conveyed  to 
Tarichsea  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake. 

Joeephus  at  this  time  was  the  leader  of  the  Galilaeans,  who 
were  in  a  state  of  revolt  against  king  Agrippa  and  the  Romans. 
His  head-quarters  would  seem  to  have  been  at  Tarichtea;  at 
least  he  was  frequently  there,  and  once  escaped  thither  by  water 
as  to  a  place  of  security.9  Tiberias  vibrated  between  the  two 
parties.*  A  detachment  of  the  king's  troops  under  Sylla,  had 
pitched  five  miles  from  Julias,  the  northern  Bethsaida.  Against 
these  Josephus  had  sent  two  thousand  of  his  followers,  who  in- 
trenched themselves  near  the  Jordan,  a  furlong  distant  from  Ju- 
lias. These  were  joined  by  Josephus  himself  with  three  thousand 
troops  ;  and  the  next  day  the  skirmish  took  place,  during  which 
occurred  the  accident  to  their  leader,  as  above  related.4     Subee- 

Juently  other  troops  were  sent  by  water  from  Tarichasa  to 
ulias.f 
The  troops  of  Josephus,  hearing  of  his  accident,  turned  back 
from  the  pursuit.  It  would  seem  that  both  he  and  they  feared, 
that  his  injury  was  much  greater  than  was  actually  the  case. 
It  was  not  unnatural,  therefore,  that  he  should  desire  to  be  con- 
veyed, probably  by  water,  to  his  quarters  at  Tarichsea;  nor 
that,  wearied  and  feverish,  he  should  stop  for  the  day  at  Kephar- 
nome ;  whence,  after  consulting  the  physicians,  he  proceeded  the 
next  night.4 — I  have  said  he  was  probably  conveyed  by  water ; 
since,  as  we  have  seen,  boats  were  frequently  passing  upon  the 
lake,  and  would  be  at  his  command.  But  even  if  we  supposed 
him  to  have  been  carried  by  land,  we  can  conceive  of  many 
reasons,  why  he  might  prefer  to  proceed. to  Kepharnome  at  two 
hours'  distance,  rather  than  stop  an  hour  short  at  the  place  now 
known  as  Tell  Hum.  At  the  former  he  may  have  had  warmer 
adherents,  more  friends  and  acquaintances,  better  physicians, 
greater  security  from  an  attack  of  the  enemy,  or  other  like 
reasons.  If  the  object  in  conveying  him  after  his  injury  to 
Kepharnome  was  merely  to  bring  him  to  the  nearest  place  of 
covert,  why  was  he  not  rather  carried  to  Julias,  which  was  but 
a  furlong  distant  ?  The  circumstances  seem  to  show,  that  he 
was  on  his  way  to  Tarichfiea/ 

1  Vita  J  72,  M^orrt  rots  larpott.  '  of  course,  not  to  the  place  whitfatr  he 

*  Vita  54  his,  59.  should  be  conveyed,  but  to  the  propriety 

*  Ibid.  62,  68,  69.  of  removing  him  at  all. 

*  lb.  71,  72.  '  "  The  object  of  carrying  Joeephus  to 

*  Ibid.  78.  Capernaum  was  not  .  .  .'  to  carry  him  a 
9  The  opinion  of  the  physicians  referred  stage  on  his  way  to  Tarichssa;  but  to  con* 
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I  tee  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in  regarding  KephArnome  as 
adjacent  to  the  fountain  Kapharnanm  in  the  plain  of  Genne- 
nret. 

IV.  The  circumstances  which  fix  the  rite  of  Capernaum 
within  the  tract  of  Gennesaiet,  show  conclusively  that  it  could 
not  have  been  situated  at  Tell  Hum. 

The  limits  of  Oennesaret,  as  we  have  seen,  are  definitely 
assigned  by  Josephus,  and  assented  to  by  Dr  Wilson  as  "  tolerably 
correct" '  Its  northern  border  is  at  Khfin  Minyeh  ;  while  Teu 
Hftm  is  situated  an  hour  distant  northeast. — Remarking  upon 
my  former  conclusion  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  the  Evange- 
lists, "  that  Capernaum  lay  on  that  part  of  the  western  shore 
known  as  the  region  of  Oennesaret,"  *  the  same  writer  says : 
"  With  this  inference  I  agree  ;  though  I  beg  to  remark,  that  it 
throws  no  light  on  the  extent  of  the  region  of  Oennesaret,  or 
the  exact  situation  within  it  of  the  town  of  Capernanm.M1  This 
is  indeed  true  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  words ;  but  when 
the  extent  of  the  region  is  definitely  settled  by  other  testimony, 
and  assented  to  by  the  objector  himself,  I  submit,  whether  it  is 
any  thing  more  than  an  evasion  of  the  argument,  to  suggest 
(without  venturing  to  affirm)  a  wider  extension  of  the  region. 
Yet  such  is  all  the  notice  and  all  the  reply,  which  that  main 
argument  has  ever  received.4 

Again,  there  is  at  or  near  Tell.  H Am  no  fountain  whatever ; 
the  ancient  town  upon  that  spot  having  had  its  supply  of  water 
solely  from  the  lake.  This  too  is  incompatible  with  the  testi- 
mony of  Josephus.1 

An  argument  in  favour  of  Tell  Hum  has  been  drawn  from 
the  language  of  Hark,  when  narrating  that  Jesus  and  his  disci- 
ples dejiartcd  in  a  boat  to  the  desert  place  where  he  fed  the  five 
thousand:  "And  the  people  saw  them  departing,  and  many 
knew  him,  and  ran  afoot  thither  out  of  all  cities,  and  outwent 
them,  and  came  together  unto  him."*  Here,  it  is  said,  "  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  see,  how  they  could  get  on  foot  to  the 
east  of  the  lake,  before  the  arrival  by  ship  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  after  a  passage  of  which  no  adverse  circumstance  is 
related,  if  we  supjxwe  them  to  start  fn>m  the  Khun  Minyeh, 
than  it  is  if  we  suppose  them  to  start  frum  Tell  Hum/"     This 

ver  h:m  eft#r  hU  injury  In  *  place  of  ea-         *  RiMpt,  m  we  have  teen,  peaees  over 

vvvt ; "  U  ilm  Laedt  Hr.  II.  p  US.  This  thi«  chief  argument  without  nock* ;  eoe 

la  th»  main  anmnvnt  to  tbom  who  find  abort,  p.  SMI. 
Cnnrmaum  at  T>11  Horn.  *  So*  enure,  p.  350,  a)«o  t».  851.  n,  A. 

'  N~  lb*  fir*  proportion   above,   pp.         *  Mark  6,  ftA.     Coop.  Matt.   14,    It. 

•4S»84».  Lnke9f1l.     John  *  1. 

•  See  the  memd  ptopoeftaon  above,  pp.         '  Lea*  **  the  Bible  II.  p.  145.     Ritttff 
S4e\  SMt  Enlk  XV.  p.  Ml. 

•  Luei  of  the  Bible  XL  p.  145. 
Vou  III.-30* 
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again  is  trao  in  the  letter ;  but  I  must  confess  myself  unable  to 
see  its  bearing  upon  the  present  question.  It  assumes,  that  our 
Lord  and  his  disciples  set  off  from  Capernaum,  which  is  neither 
said  nor  intimated  by  any  Evangelist.  The  circumstances  make 
it  more  probable,  that  Jesus  and  the  twelve  were  on  the  north- 
western part  of  the  lake  ;  and  that,  wishing  to  retire  to  a  solitary 
place  on  the  northeastern  shore,  where  there  would  be  no  boat,1 
they  preferred  to  take  with  them  a  boat,  in  which  they  might 
afterwards  pass  over  directly  to  Capernaum.  They  naturally 
rowed  along  near  the  northern  shore  ;  and  the  people  were  able 
to  keep  pace  with  them,  and  even  to  outgo  them.* 

V.  A  train  of  historical  notices,  extending  down  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  seems  to  fix  continuously  the  site  of  Caper- 
naum at  Khan  Minyeh. 

The  earliest  mention  is  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome ;  from 
which  we  only  learn,  that  Capernaum  in*  their  day  was  still  a 
town  on  the  lake  of  Gennesaret.'  In  another  place  Jerome  says, 
that  "  Capernaum,  Tiberias,  Bethsaida,  and  Chorazin,  were 
situated  on  the  shore  of  the  lake/' 4  Of  course  he  does  not  here 
name  the  towns  in  their  order,  for  Tiberias  was  the  southern- 
most of  all.  The  church  mentioned  by  Ejjjphanius  must  have 
existed  at  that  time.1 

Antoninus  Martyr  visited  Capernaum  about  A.  D.  600.  His 
mention  of  it  is  very  brief.  From  Tabor  he  went  to  Tiberias ; 
then  to  Capernaum,  where  was  a  Basilica  including  the  house 
of  Peter ;  and  from  thence  through  encampments,  or  villages, 
or  cities,  to  the  two  sources  of  tho  Jordan.8  All  this  is  of  little 
importance  for  determining  the  specific  site  of  Capernaum  ;  but 
it  shows,  that  the  town  as  mentioned  by  Jerome,  and  probably 
the  church  spoken  of  by  Epiphanius,  still  existed  some  two 
centuries  later.     . 

The  next  notice  is  more  important.   Arculfus  the  French  trish- 

1  John  6,  22.  is  in  mini ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  a  TeH 

1  Another  supposed  coincidence  urged  in  The  name,  too,  is  first  heard  of  in  the 

favour  of  Tell  Hum,  I  cannot  but  regard  as  seventeenth  century, 

fanciful,  viz.  that  in  the  name  Tell  Hum  we  9  Onomast  art  Oapkarnaum.    Eusebt- 

have  a  trace  of  the  ancient  name  Caphar  us  calls  it  a  village,  m^uf ;  Jerome,  qppi- 

Nahum,  i.  e.  Nahum's  village ;  so  Roedi-  dum. 

ger  in  AUgem.  Lit  Zeit.  April,  1842,  p.  4  "  Lacum    Genesareth,  in  cuius  Ktore 

581.    Ritter  XV.  p.  841.    The  first  sylla-  Capernaum  et  Tiberias  et  Bethsaida  et 

ble  of  Nahum  might  indeed  possibly  be  Chorazaim  sitae  sint;"  Hieron.  in  Esa.  ix. 

dropped ;  although  there  is  no  analogy  for  1.  p.  83.  ed.  Mart 

it    We  might  also  admit  the  substitution  6  See  in  VoL  IL  p.  891  sq.  pii.  290, 

of  Tell  for  Caphar,  if  there  were  any  pro-  292.] 

bable  grounds  for  it;  just  as  in  the  case  *  "  Deinde  venimusincivitatemTSberift- 
of  'Ain  Shems  for  the  Egyptian  Beth-  dem.  .  .  .  Deinde  venimus  iz.  Caphar- 
shemefth,  where  the  fountain  remains  though  naum  in  domum  beati  Petri,  quss  est  in 
the  city  is  destroyed;  see  VoL  I.  p.  25.  [i  87  ]  Basilica.  Inde  venientes  per  castra,  vel 
But  here  at  Tell  Hum  there  is  nothing  to  vicos,  vel  civitates,  ad  duos  fontes  venimus, 
lead  to  such  a  change.    The  place  indeed  scilicet  Jor  et  Dan."    Anton.  Mart  7. 
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op  rutted  Palestine  towards  the  cloee  of  the  seventh  century,  and 
related  hia  observations  to  Adamnanua.  In  connection  with  the 
lake  of  Galilee,  he  epeaka  of  u  the  level  and  grassy  plot,  where  the 
Saviour  fed  the  fire  thousand ;  where  was  also  a  fonticulu*  or 
■mall  fountain ;  the  place  was  on  this  side  of  the  lake,  looking 
towards  the  city  of  Tiberias,  which  was  in  the  south." ■  He 
then  goes  on  to  say,  that  "  those  coming  from  Jerusalem,  who 
desire  to  go  to  Capernaum,  proceed  by  the  direct  way  through 
Tiberias  ;  thence  along;  the  lake  of  Galilee,  and  through  the  place 
of  benediction  before  described  ;  from  whence,  along  the  margin 
of  the  same  lake,  by  not  a  long  circuit,  they  arrive  at  Caper- 
naum upon  the  shore."  *  Here  "  the  place  of  benediction"  can 
only  be  the  place  of  feeding  the  five  thousand  just  before  men- 
tioned ;  which  is  thus  definitely  fixed,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
upon  the  shore  of  the  lake.*  The  term  fonticulu$  could  hardly 
be  applied  in  strictness  either  to  'Ain  el-BArideh  or  to  the 
Round  Fountain  ;  and  might  seem  rather  to  refer  to  some  small 
source  on  the  shore,  not  far  perhaps  from  Mejdcl.  But  no  such 
fountain  is  reported  by  modern  travellers  ;  and,  so  far  as  we  now 
know,  the  plot  around  'Ain  el-Bdrideh  best  corresponds  with  the 
circumstances  described.  From  that  plot,  wherever  it  was,  a 
circuit  along  the  lake  brought  the  traveller  to  Capernaum; 
obviously  the  first  town  upon  the  shore,  and  therefore  answering 
to  KhAn  Minyeh. 

Arculfus  did  not  himself  visit  Capernaum  ;  but  he  describes 
the  place  as  he  saw  it  from  a  neighbouring  hill :  "  It  hod  no 
wall ;  and  being  confined  to  a  narrow  space  between  the  moun- 
tain and  lake,  it  extended  a  long  way  upon  the  shore  from  west 
to  east,  having  the  mountain  on  the  north  and  the  lake  on  the 
south."  •  The  hill  or  mountain,  from  which  Arculfus  had  this 
prospect,  is  unknown.  It  was,  however,  not  the  mount  of  the 
Beatitude*  so  called,  nor  the  Hajar  en-Nusruny  ;  for  he  nowhere 
makes  the  slightest  allusion  to  either  of  these.'  But  as  he 
actually  visited  the  place  on  the  shore  north  of  Tiberias,  where 
the  five  thousand  were  HUppoecd  to  liave  been  fed,  the  probability 

1  At  that  tin*,  ea  now,  th*  popular  be-  cniro  Cepharnaaa  perrenJiint  muribjnam;" 
fief  held  the  miracle  to  haw  twen  wrought  Adamnaa.  *.  25. 
ea  the  we*  of  the  lake  i  "Qui  lama  oitra  »  See  above,  p.  541 
■in  OaHlam  eat,  reapiriena  dritotem  TV  *  "Qme,  at  Aroalrut  refcrt,  qal  earn  da 
bartnUtn  ab  aaetraU  pJaga  eihl  occarm-  monto  viemo  proapexit,  mnrum  ana  ba- 
ton :"  Adam  nan.  1  94.    The  cite  of  the  bene,  enjrotto  inter  montetn  et  etajronm 
miracle  was  later  changed  to  the  Unjar  enaitate  apetlo,  per  fllam  maritimam  ana 
ea-Kanraajr.  loojro  tramite   pruteadfoir,    moatem    ab 
*  -<^ui  ab   Ifieroeorymb  deacendeutof  aquilonali  plajca,  lacum  Tero  ab  eaatrali 
Capharnaaro   adire  capfaat,  per  Tiberia-  habeaa,  ab  oevaea  in  ortnm  eitenen  diri- 
-  4em  Ha  vadnnf  recta:  dainde  ■erot  laram  gitnr;"  A  dam  nan.  2L  2& 
GaHlaaa,   Iramque    enperraa    memoratai  *  Th*  sermon  at  the  mount  had  not  vet 

prrrram  hebeati  a  qao  per  ban  ooauected  with   the  Koran  llatek; 

am.  ami  lamp  eh>  aw  la  Vol  U.  p.  S71  an,  (ul  S40  am.] 
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is,  that  he  ascended  an  adjacent  hill  near  the  lake  tat  the  rery 
purpose  of  gaining  a  better  view  of  Capernaum.  From  that 
quarter  the  view  would  he  as  he  describes  it ;  embracing  the 
mountain  behind  the  town,  and  the  little  bay  on  the  south  of 
the  promontory  ;  by  reason  of  which,  and  of  the  general  curve 
by  which  the  shore  here  trends  northeast,  the  lake  appears  to  lie, 
and  actually  does  lie,  on  the  south  of  the  promontory  The  cor- 
rectness of  these  remarks  will  be  apparent  on  consulting  not 
only  Kiepert's  map,  but  more  especially  those  of  Lieut.  Lynch 
and  of  At.  Isambert.1  All  these  considerations  seem  to  me  to 
render  it  more  than  probable,  that  the  Capernaum  of  Arculfus 
was  at  Khdn  Minyeh. 

This  again  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  narrative  of  St 
"Willibald,  who  visited  the  Holy  Land  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century,  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  after  Arculfus.  From 
Tiberias  he  proceeded  along  the  lake  by  Magdala  to  Capernaum, 
where  was  a  house  and  a  great  wall.  Thence  he  went  on  to  Beth- 
saida,  where  was  a  church  ;  and  remaining  there  one  night,  he 
came  in  the  morning  to  Chorarin,  where  also  was  a  church. 
His  next  stage  was  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.*  This  narrative 
gives  us  distinctly  the  order  of  the  towns  along  the  lake ;  and 
thus  fills  out  and  confirms  the  accounts  of  Jerome,  Antoninus, 
and  Arculfus.  The  Capernaum  of  them  all  was  obviously  at 
KMn  Minyeh. 

No  further  notice  of  Capernaum  occurs  untQ  late  in  the 
time  of  the  crusades,  when  the  Kfir&n  Hattin  had  now  become 
the  mount  of  the  Beatitudes,  and  is  usually  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  Capernaum.  Thus  Eugesippus,  who  wrote  not 
earlier  than  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  Bays  that 
"  the  descent  of  that  mountain,  where  our  Lord  preached  to  tike 
multitudes,  was  two  miles  from  Capernaum/'9  Here  he  under- 
states the  distance  between  Khfin  Minyeh  and  the  mouth  of 
Wady  el-Ham&m  ;  yet  in  so  doing  he  leaves  no  doubt  but  that 
he  regarded  Capernaum  as  situated  at  the  former  spot 

Of  the  like  tenor  is  the  language  of  Brocardus  near  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century.    Having  spoken  of  the  mount  of  the 

1  The  latter  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soc  . . .  ibi  fait  domus  et  moras  : 

de  Gfagr.  Janv.  1864— It  is  true,  Oat  Et  inde  pergebant  ad  Beduaidam  . 

Tell  Hum,  at  seen  from  a  distance,  seems  est  nunc  eoolesia.   Et  Olio  manentes  unam 

to  have  a  mountain  behind  it;  but  it  is  noctem,    mane   pergebant    ad  Corocaia 

only  a   rery   gradual    acclivity,    which  ...    ibi    rait    eoolesia   Christianonim, 

reaches  its  elevation  a  mile  or  two  beyond,  etc."    Vita  St  Willibaldi  §§  16,  17.    See 

At  Khan  Minyeh  the  steep  wall  rises  im-  also  in  Wright's  Early  Travels  in  Palestine, 

mediately,  and  leaves  but  a  narrow  space  p.  16  sq. 
between  it  and  the  bay.  •  "  Secundo  mfUiario  a  Capharaaum, 

•  "Et  inde  (so.  Tiberiade)  ibunt  circa  descensus  Alius  mentis  est,  in  quo  sermo- 

mare,  et  pergebant  secus  vionm  Magrtakmss.  cinatua  est  ad  turbas;"  Eugeszpp.  m  Ik 

Et  venieDant  ad  Atom  vicum  Capharnamn  Aflatii  fynmikt*  p»  100 
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Beatitudes,  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  "  at  its  foot  rises  a  fountain, 
which  some  dream  to  be  a  vein  of  the  Nile."  He  regards  it  as 
the  source  mentioned  by  Josephus  ;  but  whether  he  has  in  view 
the  Round  Fountain  or  'Ain  el-B&rideh,  it  is  difficult  to  say ; 
for  he  immediately  adds,  that  at  twenty  paces  from  the  fountain 
and  by  the  lake,  is  the  place  where  Jesus  appeared  to  his  dis- 
ciples after  his  resurrection.  "  From  that  place  easterly  after  one 
league  (hour)  is  the  city  of  Capernaum,  formerly  glorious ;  but 
now  a  humble  village,  containing  scarcely  seven  fishermen's 
huts." '  This  again  is  decisive  as  to  the  position  of  the  Caper- 
naum of  that  day  at  Khin  Minyeh.  . 

Nearly  forty  years  after  Brocardus  thus  wrote,  llarinus 
Sanutus  (A.  D.  1321)  presented  to  the  pope  his  plan  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  including  a  description  of  the  coun- 
try. He  copies  almost  literally  what  Brocardus  says  of  the 
mount  where  our  Lord  preached  ;  and  of  the  fountain  at  its 
foot,  which  Marinus  says  was  thirty  paces  from  the  lake.* 
Then,  referring  to  his  map,  he  proceeds:  "In  no.  xxL  is 
Capernaum,  near  the  northern  side  of  the  lake  of  Galilee,  at 
two  leagues'  (hours')  distance  ; "  meaning  obviously  two  boors 
from  the  northern  end.9  This  again  fixes  the  Capernaum  of  his 
day  at  Khan  Minyeh. 

The  testimony  of  Quaresmius,  about  A.  D.  1620,  is  brief; 
but  decisive  ;  since  he  names  the  place.  On  the  site  of  Caper- 
naum, he  says,  are  many  ruins,  and  a  miserable  divcrmmum 
(Khan),  called  in  Arabic  Mcnich  (Minyeh),  six  miles  distant 
from  the  place  where  the  Jordan  enters  the  lake.4  This  ex- 
plains also  the  "  two  leagues"  of  Marinus  Sanutus. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  proceed  further.  The  amount  of  all 
this  series  of  testimony,  fairly  considered,  is  to  show,  that  from 
the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  down  to  Quaresmius,  the  site 
of  Capernaum  was  regarded  as  known  ;  and,  by  the  better  class 

1  *  Ab  hoc  finite  d  Seria  per  vipmti  of  language  to  pkra  tha  hrmimmw  d  fu» 

ptMi  supra  nare  it alihra?,  eat  lorua  ubi  at  the  bait  of  the  mountain  or  tear  it ;  if 

Chriatua,  et*  .  .  .  Ab  eo   kro  orientrm  ao  meant,  the  rlute  would  ham  been  pre- 

Tvran«  per  anam  Inru  tat  raperaiom,  reded  by  tfnaV  or  the  like,  an  elarwber*.— 


ejvltaa  Quondam  glorioaa,  aid  none  viras  Dr  WQaon  appeal*  to  una  map  4/  U.  Su- 

bomilii»  viz  afptrm  habena  cmana  placato-  nutus.   Thia  U  rather  unamfe  gruund ;  tinea 

ram  ;*  Brorardiu  c.  4.  p.  173.  on  fab  map  ha  puta  tha  mount  of  Beati- 

•  M  Ad  pedem  ejoa  oritur  font,  juvta  todee  at  quit*  a  dixnnre  north «/  the  lake. 
man  f  ialfuVe?  ad  six.  paneum,  qmun  dmnt  It  atema  Terr  doubtful  whether  Sanotua 
veuam  NUL"    Marin,  Sural,  a  14.  &  p.  aver  aw  tha  lake. 

S47.  *  M  In  pnaartitU  In  flEua  (at.  Caphar- 

*  "  In  »il  art  Capharnaum,  prop*  Intoa  nanm)  4tu  rnuka*  ruinm  eernuntur,  at  ml- 
nqnllmiani  maris  (ialikM\  ad  duaa  leu-  •nubile  diiereorium  ...  A  k«»  uudV*  Jor- 
cna;"  ibid.  3.  4.  7.  p.  247.  The  phmae  danu  Influit  in  mare  Galihra?  dtaatadarx 
"ad  duaa  kucna"  here  refer*  to  j»m**;  fniUUri*.  Arabira  JfrnirA  uum-upatw." 
jaet  aa  uj  the  prmdintf  nota  Mad  zxipaa-  (Juaraem.  IL  p>  0S& 

aun  •  refcrt  lojuj**,  U  baymat  the  hurt 
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of  pilgrims  at  least,  was  held  to  be  in  the  northern  end  of  the 
plain  el-Qhuweir. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  recapitulate  the  points  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  maintain,  vis. 

That  Gennesaret  was  a  known  and  limited  tract 

That,  according  to  the  Evangelists,  Capernaum  was  situated 
in  or  near  that  tract. 

That  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  Josephus  go  to  fix  it 
near  'Ain  et-Tin. 

That  down  to  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  recognised 
there  by  all  the  more  intelligent  travellers. 

It  was  apparently  during  the  same  seventeenth  century,  that 
the  tradition  began  to  waver,  and  to  transfer  the  site  of  Caper* 
naum  to  Tell  Hunx  The  latter  is  first  mentioned  by  Nan, 
about  A.  D.  1674. » 

Bethsaida.  Besides  the  general  inference  from  the  name 
and  other  circumstances,  that  Bethsaida  was  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  not  far  from  Capernaum,  we  have  (I  think)  already  dis- 
covered some  data,  by  which  to  assign  for  it  a  more  specific  po* 
sition. 

When  our  Lord  sent  away  the  disciples  from  the  place  where 
he  had  fed  the  five  thousand  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  the 
lake,  Mark  relates  that  they  entered  into  a  boat  in  order  to  cross 
the  lake  to  Bethsaida ;  while  John  says,  they  departed  for 
Capernaum.  Being  driven  out  of  their  course  by  the  wind  and 
waves,  after  daybreak  Jesus  comes  to  them  walking  on  the 
water ;  they  land  in  the  tract  Gennesaret,  and  repair  to 
Capernaum.1 

Here  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  Mark  and  John  dis- 
appears at  once,  if  Bethsaida  lay  near  to  Capernaum,  and  if  the 
disciples  perhaps  intended  first  to  touch  at  the  former  place, 
before  landing  at  the  latter.  As  they  were  driven  out  of  their 
course  towards  the  south,  and  came  to  Capernaum  from  that 
quarter,  it  would  seem  most  probable  that  Bethsaida  lay  north 
of  Capernaum. 

This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  language  of  Jerome, 
where  he  says  that  "  Capernaum,  Tiberias,  Bethsaida,  and  Cho* 
razin,  were  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  lake/1 9  He  probably 
here  names  Capernaum  first,  as  the  most  important ;  and  then 
Tiberias,  the  southernmost,  as  more  important  in  his  day  than 
the  two  remaining  places ;  one  of  which,  at  least,  was  then 
deserted.    As  neither  of  these  two  towns  are  ever  spoken  of,  in 


1  Nan,  Voyage  p.  072.    See  above,  in        •  See  above,  p.  854.  n.  4- 

VoL  n.  p.  403.  [ii£  800.]  art.  Bethsaida:  "  Civitai est  GaUlim . 

1  Mark  6,  45.    John  6,  17.— Mark  6,  prope  stagnant  Genefareth."      Eosebtaf 

5a    Matt  14,  84.    John  3,24.  25.  sayt:  wp^t  rf  rtncopfrp  Xfc*p. 
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8cripture  or  elsewhere,  as  in  any  connection  with  the  tract  of 
Gennesaret,  they  are  mora  probably  to  lie  sought  as  before,  on 
the  north  of  Capernaum. 

To  all  this  comes  the  direct  testimony  of  Bt.  Willibald 
already  quoted.1  He  passed  from  Tiberias  along  the  lake  by 
Magdala  to  Capernanm  ;  and  thcnte  to  Bethsaiday  where  he 
remained  over  night  This  accords  with  and  confirms  the  infer- 
ence above  drawn  from  8cripture  and  the  language  of  Jerome. 

We  have  found  Capernaum  at  Khan  Minyeh  ;  and  the 
problem  now  is,  to  find  a  place  corresponding  to  Bethsaida,  on 
the  shore  north  of  the  Khfin,  and  not  far  distant  from  it 
Such  a  place  is  et-T&bighah,  situated  on  the  shore  about  two 
thirds  of  a  mile  north  of  the  Khun,  and  presenting  the  evidence 
of  its  antiquity  in  the  massive  Roman  reservoir  above  described, 
and  in  other  less  important  remains.* 

There  seems  good  reason,  therefore,  for  fixing  upon  et-TA- 
bighah  as  the  ancient  Bethsaida  of  Galilee.9 

Chorazht. — I  have  already  related  the  circumstances,  which 
forbid  me  to  regard  the  trivial  remains  at  Keraieh  as  repre- 
senting the  site  of  the  ancient  Chorazin.4 

On  the  other  hAnd,  both  Bethsaida  and  Chorazin  appear  to 
have  been  places  of  importance.  Bethsaida  is  expressly  called 
a  city.'  Chorazin  is  mentioned  but  twice  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and,  on  the  first  occasion,  it  is  said  that  our  Lord 
"began  to  upbraid  the  cities  wherein  most  of  his  mighty  works 
were  done/'  *  These  cities,  both  there  and  in  the  other  passage, 
were  Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  and  Capernaum.  In  the  same  con- 
nection, Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  are  Contrasted  with  Tyre  and 
Bidon  ;  showing  not  indeed  that  they  were  large  cities  like 
those,  but  tliat  at  any  rate  they  were  not  merely  inconsiderable 
villages.  It  would  seem,  that  the  three,  Cajicrnaun),  Bethsaida, 
ami  Chorazin,  were  at  that  epoch,  and  lietur?  the  building  up  of 
Tiberias,  the  chief  towns  along  the  lake  ;  and  our  I^onl,  residing 
in  Capernaum,  showed  forth  his  mighty  works  chiefly  in  those 
three  places,  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  other. 

1  See  above,  p.  354.  be    of  much   wight.      And  farther,   Si 

*  £•»  above,  pp.  345,  846,  does  not  appear  from  SectaroN  narrative, 

1  Ritter  olacee  HethmJda  el  KUn  Mia-  that  he  learned  ihb  name  from  bit  *aUei 

j*h  :  rhienjr  on  the  authority  of  Seetaen,  at  all     Mure  probebhr  be  ubuiiw!  it  from 

who  i«  oopunoed  to  have  hrard  thai*  the  the  CJmrk  biahup  </  f  vrr  end  Side*  with 

name  Rat-Saaida  from  hie  guide*  ;  Krdk.  whom  be  li«lfp-*i  el  HaVbciva ;  from  whum 

XV.  pp.  333-335.     Ser  above,  Vol  IL  p.  too,  douUkte,  he   kanied  thet  Tail  Hum 

40S.  n.  8.  (iii.  p.  TTfl  n  ]    Tlit  ■iiaioefiiHK  wa»  I'eprruaum,  and  that  I'buraun  wa» 

that  the  tMtia>«j  tlf  ******  guidei,  who  rest  of  thr  Uke;  Kwn,  Keri.   1854,  Bd. 

cam*  (rum  the  taeton  aide  of  the  lake,  L  pp.  844.  345,  oomp.  pp.  323,  3*7. 
mijrht  ml  tei  ancient  tradition,  which  bad         •  S*ee  above,  p.  347. 


bean  fur  centurin  lotl  among  the  people 
oa  the  weet  of  the  lake,  it  too  fanciful  to 


Jnhn  I,  45. 
•  Man  11,  SI  ;  eomp.  Lake  10, 13, 
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EusebioB  and  Jerome  merely  speak  of  Chorazin  in  their  day 
as  deserted  ;  it  lay  two  Roman  miles  from  Capernaum,  but  the 
direction  is  not  given.1  But  Jerome  elsewhere  says  expressly, 
that  all  these  towns  lay  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake ;  and  he 
apparently  names  Chorasin  as  the  northernmost.9  To  the  same 
purpose  is  the  testimony  of  St.  Willibald  already  quoted  above.9 
He  passed  from  Tiberias  by  Magdala  to  Capernaum,  Bethsaida, 
and  Chorazin  in  succession ;  and  thence  to  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan.  The  slight  mention  of  Chorazin  by  Brocardus  likewise 
places  it  on  the  northeast  of  Capernaum,  towards  the  entrance 
of  the  Jordan  into  the  lake.4 

In  view  of  all  the  preceding  considerations,  and  regarding 
the  site  of  Capernaum  as  at  Khan  Minyeh,  I  am  unable  to 
resist  the  conclusion,  that  the  site  of  Chorazin  is  to  be  sought  at 
Tell  Hftm.  It  was  a  Jewish  city ;  and  the  remains  of  its 
splendid  synagogue  testify  to  its  ancient  importance,  even  "as 
contrasted  with  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

Thus  with  the  remains  of  the  three  ancient  sites  still  seen 
along  the  shore,  Khfin  Minyeh,  et-Tabighah,  and  Tell  Htm,  we 
are  able,  on  something  more  than  merely  probable  grounds,  to 
connect  the  names  of  the  three  lost  ancient  cities,  Capernaum, 
Bethsaida,  and  Chorazin.1 

Should  any  one  still  be  disposed  to  lay  weight  upon  the  name 
Kerfizeh,  as  having  some  possible  connection  with  the  ancient 
Chorazin  ;  let  him  consider,  whether,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
town  upon  the  shore,  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  may  not  have 
retired  to  that  spot,  and  there  built  up  a  village  bearing  the  same 
name.  A  complete  analogy  for  such  an  hypothesis  exists  in  the 
case  of  the  ancient  Zarephath  or  Sarepta,  on  the  shore  between 
Tyre  and  Sidon.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  site  are  still  seen 
on  the  plain  near  the  sea ;  while  its  modern  representative,  the 

1  Onomast  art  Choroxainu    As  in  the  which  is  not  Galilee,  hat  was  beyond  Jor- 

oase  of   Capernaum,  Etuebius  here  calls  dan;  B.  J.  2.  9.  1,  'O  /***  (HXtwws)  . . . 

Chorazin  a  villaa*,  itAfiri  s  Jerome,  oppi-  trrlfa  Kourdp«tar,  *aV  rf  awrei  ranAsvcriaf 

cfem. — The  reading  of  the  Greek  is  erro-  'lovAuilte.    In  like  manner  Plinj  and  Je- 

neously  Uotlve  (i&)  miles;  while  that  of  rome  both  speak  of  Julias  as  east  of  the  Jor- 

Jerome,  on  any  of  the  various  theories,  dan;  e.  g.  Plin.  H.  N.  5.   16,  "Jordancs 

can  only  be  regarded  as  an  approximation  in  lacum  se  fundit .  . .  amoBnis  drcuinsep- 

to  the  truth.  turn  oppidia,  ab  orient*  Juliade  et  Hippo." 

•  Hieron.  Comm.  in  Esa.  ix.  1,  p.  88,  ed.  Hieron.  Oomm.  in  Matt  xvi.  18,  u  Phflip- 
If  art  "  Laoum  Genesareth,  in  cujus  litore  pus  ...  ex  nomine  fillsB  ejus  ( Augusti) 
Capernaum  et  Tiberias  et  Bethsaida  et  Juliadem  trans  Jordantm  extruxit."  Bat 
Chorosaim  sitss  shit"  M.  De  Saulcy  in  a  slashing  style  of  crfti- 

•  See  above,  p  856.  cism  extends  Gaulonitis  to  the  west  of  tbt 
4  "  Proinde  a  oivitate  Coroxaim  et  ostio    lake ;  thinks  Pliny  was  mistaken ;  and  re- 

fluvii  Jordanis  contra    aquflonem,"    etc.  fers  the  Julias  of  Jerome  to  Herod's  JuHas 

Brocardus  c  4.  p.  178.  in  Perea,  although  Jerome  is  expressly 

•  M.  De  Saulcy  assumes,  that  Tell  Hum  speaking  of  that  built  by  Philip.  Set 
was  the  site  of  Julius,  the  northern  Beth-  more  above  in  VoL  II.  p.  818.  n.  8.  piL 
suida;  Narrat  n.  p.  489.  sq.    But  Jose-  80a  n.  8.J 

phus  places  Julias  in  lower  Gaulonitis, 
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village  SOrafend,  lies  at  a  distance  upon  the  hSU  back  of  the 
plain.1 


We  set  off  from  Btr  Kerftaeh  at  1.40,  taking  a  coarse  about 
N.  90°  W.  in  Older  to  strike  a  road  leading  from  the  north  end 
of  the  lake  to  Baftd.  This  was  said  to  pass  not  far  from  Jubb 
Yftsnf,  where  oar  muleteers  were  to  wait  for  as.  We  would 
gladly  have  taken  the  route  by  the  rains,  and  so  np  along  the 
main  valley ;  bat  there  was  no  trace  of  a  path  in  that  direction. 
We  rose  gradually  as  we  advanced  ;  and  at  1.55  came  out  upon 
the  higher  open  region.*  At  2.10  we  came  to  our  former  road 
(in  1838)  (ran  the  lake  to  8afed,  and  turned  into  it  on  a  coarse 
about  N.  70°  W.  At  2.25  we  crossed  one  of  the  heads  of  the  val- 
ley we  had  ascended  from  Tell  Hfim,  here  running  about  8. 20°  E. 
add  ten  minutes  later  descended  into  the  other  and  main  heed, 
coming  down  from  the  very  base  of  the  higher  8afed  hills.  Rising 
anon  the  other  side  we  came  at  2.55  to  the  Damascus  road! 
which  comes  up  from  Khin  Minyeh  by  Khin  Jubb  Yfisuf|  ana 
peases  on  to  the  bridge  below  the  H&leh.  Here  we  waited  fifteen 
minutes,  while  a  messenger  brought  up  the  muleteers  from  the 
Khin,  some  half  a  mile  distant 

At  3.10  we  set  off  again  on  the  northern  road.  The  path  to 
the  bridge  soon  diverged  on  the  right  We  kept  along  on  a 
direct  course  near  the  higher  hills ;  and,  recrossing  the  main 
head  of  the  valley  above  mentioned,  had  it  upon  our  left  as  we 
gradually  ascended.  It  here  has  the  8afed  mountain  for  its 
western  bank.9  As  we  reached  the  higher  tract,  we  had  again 
traces  of  a  limestone  formation  ;  almost  the  only  stones  not  vol* 
canic,  which  we  had  seen  since  Lfibieh,  except  the  precipices  of 
Wady  Ham  Am  Near  the  highest  point  we  fell  in  with  a  large 
black  snake,  three  feet  or  more  long,  the  only  one  I  saw  in  the 
country. 

On  coming  in  view  of  the  lake  of  theH&leh,  the  road  descends 
gradually  to  the  plain  along  its  shore.  After  following  this  road 
for  a  time,  we  turned  more  to  the  left,  and  ascending  reached  at 
4J2Q  the  village  of  Ja'ftneh.  It  lies  nearly  midway  up  the  de- 
clivity of  the  western  mountain  ;  and  is  one  of  the  four  villages, 
which  occupy  this  declivity,  overlooking  the  Aid  el-Khait  and 
the  lake  of  the  H&leh  beyond.  Here,  indeed,  we  could  overlook 
both  the  lakes ;  and  could  see  that  the  Hftlch  was  the  highest 
by  some  hundreds  of  feet,  as  it  seemed.    The  village  of  Ja'Cneh 

1  Sm  V«L  tt  f*  474,  471.  (Hi.  411,    H*tttn  «S\    Wi  wm  bo«  ^m  kkh 
411.1  tabb  bmL 

1  ft«*W  U  1JH :  TOwIm  1*5*.  Bfc        *  feftriogt   •!   Itti    TIb«iat    1S4\ 
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is  still  south  of  the  upper  lake.  A  Wady  with  a  small  stream 
descends  on  the  south  of  the  village.  Another  village,  Fii-'im, 
lies  on  the  north,  about  a  mile  distant,  with  a  Wady  of  the  same 
name  just  beyond,  which  descends  to  the  lake.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh 
was  here  seen  in  all  his  majesty.  The  snows  and  ice  upon  his 
crown  were  much  diminished,  since  we  last  saw  him  in  April.1 

In  one  of  the  lanes  of  Ja'tineh  I  came  upon  the  broken  shaft 
of  a  granite  column,  still  standing.  On  a  garden  wall  near,  by 
was  a  capital  of  limestone,  of  the  Jewish  type,  that  is,  a  sort  of 
Doric  with  parallel  rings.  It  once  belonged,  probably,  to  a  syna- 
gogue. 

In  the  Ehait  there  is  an  encampment  of  Turkmans,  chiefly  at 
el-MQntar ;  they  are  said  to  have  remained  here  from  former 
times,  and  keep  themselves  distinct.  There  is. also  an  encamp- 
ment of  Kurds.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  various  tribes  of 
Arabs  dwelling  in  tents. — The  Jisr  Ben&t  Ya'kob  seemed  tolbe 
about  five  miles  distant.  It  was  not  here  visible,  nor  its  Kh&n  ; 
but  we  could  see  the  road  passing  up  from  it,  and  leading  across 
the  country  beyond  the  Jordan. 

Both  yesterday  and  to  day  we  passed  several  fields  of  grain 
in  the  process  of  harvesting,  while  others  near  by  were  yet  quite 
green.  This  was  said  to  be  in  consequence  of  the  earlier  sowing 
of  the  former.     The  earlier  the  seed-time,  the  earlier  the  harvest 

During  the  day  I  had  found  myself  quite  unwell,  and 
reached  Ja'ftneh  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion.  The  complaint 
increased  from  day  to  day ;  and  afterwards  detained  me  for 
several  days  at  H&sbeiya. 

Wednesday,  May  19th. — We  sent  off  the  muleteers  by  the 
road  along  the  plain  ;  intending  ourselves  to  take  a  route  lying 
above  the  foot  of  the  mountains  along  the  line  of  villages.  Our 
object  in  this  was  to  visit  a  site  of  ruins,  called  Kasytin,  of 
which  we  had  several  times  heard,  even  as  for  back  as  at  Kefir 
Bir'im. 

Leaving  Ja'&neh  at  6.20,  we  came  at  6.45  to  the  channel  of 
Wady  Fir'im ;  the  village  being  above  us  on  the  left,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  On  the  way  we  started  up  an  immense 
hawk  or  vulture,  with  yellow  breast  and  black  wings,  as  large  as 
a  middle  sized  dog.  Our  Arabs  called  it  A  tab.  At  7  o'clock 
we  were  at  If  ugh&r,  the  third  village  ;  and  passed  directly  under 
it.  We  saw  here  columns  in  a  wall,  and  sepulchral  excavations. 
Here  Jebel  SQnnin  came  in  sight ;  having  on  it  apparently  more 
snow  than  Hermon.9    At  7.15  was  the  fountain  of  the  village ; 

1  Bearing*  at  Ja'ftneh:  Fir'im  5°.  Ma-  *  Bearings  from  Mnghar:  el-Mank&H- 

gh&r  25  \  South  end  of  lake  54°.  Tell  el-  beh  155".    el-Muntnr  109  .     TeHel-Ferai 

Ferae,  beyond  the  Jordan,  95  .  Jebel  eab-  100  ".     Sooth  end  of  lake  60*.   North  end 

Sheikh  36  \    el-M&ntar  8S°.  of  lake  30  .    Jebel  e»li- Sheikh  86'.   Jeb- 
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lving  nearer  indeed  to  the  next  village,  but  need  only  by 
MughAr. 

We  came  at  7.25  to  KoWa,  the  largest  of  the  four  villages, 
situated  on  a  projecting  point  between  two  small  Wadys.  We 
panned  hack  of  it,  where  on  the  ridge  was  a  small  pond  of  water 
collected  from  a  fountain.  At  7.37  was  the  fountain  of  KflbA'a, 
and  a  sepulchre  in  a  large  rock  near  by.  We  now  came  to  the 
deep  Wady  Lanz,  and  descended  its  steep  grassy  declivity, 
crossing  the  water-bed  at  7.45.  It  seemed  to  be  connected  with 
a  ravine,  which  was  seen  crossing  the  plain  towards  the  south  end 
of  the  lake.  After  ascending  the  northern  bank,  we  almost 
immediately  descended  again  into  Wady  'Amfikah,  a  deep 
ravine  coming  down  from  8.  70°  W.  and  uniting  just  above  us 
with  another  one  on  the  north.  On  its  northern  side,  a  little 
east  of  us,  was  a  Tell  called  Mughr  en-Namar,  from  caves  near 
it*  Crossing  the  water-bed  at  8.07,  we  ascended  and  kept  along 
as  before,  over  low  spurs  and  shallow  Wadys.  At  3.35  we 
reached  Marfts,  the  ruin  of  a  small  village  built  of  unhewn 
stones,  like  those  behind  us,  with  a  tank  now  dry.  A  few  olive 
trees  and  fig  trees  around  it  seemed  to  show,  that  it  had  not 
been  long  desolate.  There  was  here  also  a  small  arable  tract 
We  were-  now  nearly  opposite  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  which 
bora  N.  87°  E. 

Passing  on  and  crossing  another  ravine,  we  saw  at  8.50  two 
sepulchres  hewn  in  the  rocks  ;  and  came  at  9  o'clock  to  the  site 
called  Kasyftn.  Having  so  often  heard  of  these  ruins,  we  were 
disappointed  in  finding  only  the  remains  of  a  common  town, 
larger  indeed  than  Marts,  but  like  it  built  of  unhewn  stones, 
and  now  thickly  overgrown  with  thistles.  There  was  also  a 
tank  now  without  water.  The  declivity  in  front  descends  to 
Wady  HendAj,  here  coming  out  from  the  W.  N.  W.  of  which  in- 
deed it  forms  the  high  southwestern  side.  The  Hendfij  is  joined 
not  far  above  by  Wady  'Uba,  which  is  just  north  of  KasyAn.1 — 
1  afterwards  learned  from  the  Rev.  Mr  Porter  of  Damascus,  that 
he  and  Dr  Paulding  once  passed  up  from  the  month  of  Wady 
Hendaj  to  Hafied.  After  ascending  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  they 
came  to  a  site  of  ruins  on  the  southern  side,  for  which  they 
heard  no  name  ;  but  found  columns  as  of  a  temple,  and  also  an 
upright  stone  three  feet  high  with  a  Greek  inscription,  which 
they  did  not  copy.  This  s{»ot  could  only  have  been  Kasytin ; 
though  we  saw  there  no  columns  nor  inscriptions.  The  col- 
umns, not  improbably,  may  have  been  those  of  a  Jewish  syna- 
pse- 

Around   Kasyftn   is  an  arable  tract   larger  than   that  at 

«l  SdwitD  SO1.  Tell  •1-HOniwrt,  jo«  '  tarings  it  Kaffftn:  M«4i  ltl\ 
mm  Ai»  IfelUhak,  W.  Sooth  md  of  «pf«r  kk»  S6*.     ^ 
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Marts.  Our  ride  thus  far  to-day  had  been  quite  an  uncomfort- 
able one,  mostly  without  a  path  and  through  tracts  rendered 
almost  impassable  by  the  many  thistles.  The  region  is  one  of 
hills  and  spurs,  considerably  elevated  above  the  plain,  but  having 
much  higher  mountains  towards  the  west. 

There  being  no  road  to  the  north  across  Wady  Hend&j,.we 
now,  at  9.10,  turned  down  eastward  into  the  mouth  of  that 
valley,  descending  first  over  a  gentle  cultivated  slope  and  then 
by  a  very  steep  declivity ;  in  all  not  less  than  from  three  hun- 
dred to  four  hundred  feet.  We  came  to  the  bottom  at  9.35, 
and  found  a  fine  limpid  stream  of  water.  Farther  up,  the  Wady 
is  called  el-Mu'addamiyeh,  and  has  its  beginning  near  el-Jish.1 
We  followed  down  the  brook  to  the  plain,  A  travelled  road 
passes  up  the  valley,  coming  apparently  from  the  Jisr  Benftt 
xVkob.  Crossing  the  point  of  the  left  hand  hill  at  9.55/  we 
turned  to  the  left  on  a  northern  road  ;  and  at  10  o'clock  caftie 
to  a  fork  where  it  is  crossed  by  a  road  from  the  Jisr  to  Kedes. 
Here  our  muleteers  were  waiting.  We  followed  the  Kedes  road ; 
and  at  10.10  began  to  ascend  the  hills,  which  here  again  ran 
quite  down  to  the  lake.9  Our  course  was  about  northwest 
The  plain  along  the  lake  is  fertile,  and  differs  from  the  Ohdr  in 
being  productive  without  irrigation. 

In  ascending  the  hills,  we  rose  first  to  a  small  fertile  plain ; 
and  then  again  to  another  larger ;  forming  two  steps  of  the 
ascent.  The  second  is  drained  by  a  Wady,  which  breaks  down 
to  the  Hftleh  through  a  gap  ;  this  at  11  o'clock  bore  east, 
and  is  a  little  south  of  MeMhah.  Here  we  began  to  climb 
the  still  higher  hills  in  the  northwest ;  from  which,  as  we 
ascended,  there  was  a  fine  view  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
lake.  At  11.15  we  came  out  upon  the  high  plain  or  plateau  of 
Kedes  ;  and  had  on  our  left,  S.  60°  W.  a  prominent  Tell  with 
ruins,  called  Khuraibeh.  We  turned  off,  without  a  path,  to 
visit  it. 

On  approaching  the  foot  of  the  Tell  we  came  upon  an  oil- 
press  of  former  days.  We  ascended  from  the  north ;  and  here, 
not  far  above  the  oase,  was  an  ancient  sepulchre  in  good  preser- 
vation. The  lower  (northern)  side  of  a  sunken  row  had  been 
laid  bare,  and  hewn  so  as  to  form  a  perpendicular  surface  ;  in 
this  was  a  door,  with  an  inclined  plane  leading  down  to  it ; 
while  upon  the  rock  above  was  a  cyclopean  wall.  We  saw 
no  other  tombs.  We  reached  the  top  at  11.40.  The  place  is 
high  and  sightly;  overlooking  the  deep  and  rugged  Wady 

1  See  VoL  II.jp.  446.  RU.  870.1  Bedawy  rami  along  the  low  hffli  which 

•  At  9.55,  el-Hfirriweh  bore  IS".  bound  the  bottom  land  of  the  plain  on  the 

•  Beariiigi  at  10.10:  Chiftlih  144°,  8 
Wfikkai  172%  2  m.    Ifceae  an  two 
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Hendfij  on  the  south,  and  the  plain  of  Kedes  toward*  the 
north,  with  a  fine  view  of  the  lake  and  the  plain  of  the  Hfileh 
north  of  it.  Wady  HendAj  break*  down  junt  above  between  lofty 
precipice*.  At  the  foot  of  the  Tell  on  the  north,  is  a  atrip  of 
lower  plain,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  some  fifty  feet 
or  more  below  the  plain  of  Kedea.  It  has  on  the  north  a  rocky 
eminence,  and  is  drained  to  the  HendAj  by  a  Wady  on  the  weft 
of  the  Tell. 

On  the  anmmit  of  the  Tell  are  many  large  heaps  of  atones. 
Some  of  the  atones  are  large  and  squared,  but  not  hewn.  We 
saw  neither  bevelled  stones,  nor  columns.  Most  of  the  stones, 
apparently,  had  often  been  built  up  into  houses  of  different 
epochs,  here  also  were  two  oil-pressee  ;  or,  rather,  one  of  them 
was  perhaps  the  vat  for  receiving  the  oil ;  it  was  round  and  deep, 
and  lower  and  smaller  than  the  press.  These  presses  show,  that 
the  olive  was  once  extensively  cultivated  here ;  while  now  not 
an  olive  tree  is  seen.  Many  oaks  (Balfita)  are  scattered  round 
about.1 

This  Tell  had  been  seen  and  noted  by  Dr  Smith  when  at  Kedes 
in  1844 ;  and  I  had  formerly  suggested  the  inquiry,  whether  it 
might  not  possibly  be  the  site  ofthe  ancient  Haior  of  Naphtali.* 
We  had  now  come  hither  to  examine  this  point  upon  the  spot 
The  Haaor  of  Naphtali '  was  obviously  the  Haior  of  Jabin  ;  who 

Sphered  many  kings  together  against  Joshua  to  the  waters  of 
erom,  the  present  lake  of  the  Hfileh ;  but  was  discomfited  by 
that  leader,  and  Hasor  burned  with  fire.1  This  account  pre- 
snpposps  that  Hasor  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  ;  and  Jose- 
iihtui  says  expressly,  that  it  "  lay  over  the  lake  Remechonitia,"  as 
be  names  it.*  At  a  later  period  another  Jabin  of  Hasor  op- 
pressed Israel,  whose  armies  were  discomfited  by  Deborah  and 
Barak.4  The  same  Hnxor,  apparently,  was  fortified  by  Solomon.9 
We  read,  further,  that  under  Pekah  king  of  Israel,  "  Tiglath- 
pileser  king  of  Assyria  came  and  took  Ijon,  and  Ahcl-beth- 
Maachah,  and  Janoah,  and  Kedesh,  and  Hasor,  and  Oilead,  and 
Galilee,  all  the  land  of  Naphtali,  and  carried  them  captive  to 
Assyria."9  Tightth-pileaer  came  from  the  north,  and  Ijon, 
Abel,  Kedesh,  and  Oilead,  are  mentioned  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  known  to  lie,  from  north  to  south.  Hence  arises  a 
very  strong  presumption,  that  Hasor,  being  mentioned  next  to 

1  BvrlmrraTaUinmlMnKtfet        ■  Jo*.  11,  1-1*. 
4*.  •Uidiriirafa  67.  T«U.l -Kara.  117  6  J«u  Ami  ft.  ft.  lf  «f  *A**t»  WAamv 

North  r»l  •/  lake  *7  .    S-'Oth  radof  Uka  .  .  .  mink  *f  araammi  r^t  X*p*x—*r**9 

US'.    'Alma  242'.    Wadj  HendAj,  coona  Ajjira*. 
aba**,  342'.  '  Jiftfe.  a  4. 

•  Haa   Siblioth.   Sarra,    1847.  pi   4081        '  IK.9.15. 
Cmml  Biblioth.  Sac  1*46.  pp.  212,  212.  •  2  X.  15,  29. 

•  J«a.  it,  se. 
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Kedesh,  was  not  far  distant  from  it  towards  the  south.  This 
again  is  strengthened  by  the  enumeration  of  the  fenced  cities  of 
Naphtali  in  the  reverse  order,  from  south  to  north,  vis.  "  Ham- 
math,  Rakkath,  and  Chinnereth,  and  Adamah,  and  Ramah,  and 
Hazor,  and  Kedesh/' l  There  is  no  further  mention  of  this 
Hazor  after  the  invasion  of  Tiglath-pileser,  except  historically 
by  Josephus  as  above  cited. 

So  far  as  the  situation  is  concerned,  no  spot  could  correspond 
more  completely  to  the  data  above  collected,  than  this  TelL  It 
overlooks  the  lake  and  plain  of  the  Htdeh,  being  nearly  opposite 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  former ;  it  is  distant  one  hour 
from  Kedes  towards  the  south ;  and  is  in  itself  a  position  of 
great  strength.  The  present  indefinite  name  'Ruins/  affords 
no  clew.  The  main  objection  is  perhaps  the  absence  of  all  ap- 
pearance of  fortifications  and  of  large  structures ;  but  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  place  was  destroyed  before  the  Jewish 
exile,  and  never  afterwards  built  up  ;  except,  according  to  what 
now  appears,  as  an  agricultural  village.  That  it  was  once  a 
large  place,  is  evident.  The  sepulchre  marks  high  antiquity, 
wealth,  and  probable  rank ;  while  the  structures  which  now  give 
distinction  to  Kedes  are  of  a  far  later  date.  I  am  therefore  led 
to  lay  no  great  stress  upon  this  objection  ;  and  am  disposed  to 
rest  in  the  conclusion,  that  this  spot  was  the  site  of  the  Haior 
of  Naphtali 

Should  any  one  object,  that  in  this  way  the  regal  cities  of 
Hazor  and  Kedes  would  be  brought  too  near  each  other,  let 
him  remember  the  analogous  cases  of  Taanach  and  Megiddo, 
Gibeah  and  Ramah,  Bethel  and  Ai. 

We  had  already  examined  two  places,  bearing  names  somen- 
what  similar  to  Hazor,  and  we  afterwards  visited  a  third  on  the 
east  of  B&ni&s.*  But  neither  of  them  correspond  at  all  with  the 
historical  notices,  which  must  determine  the  site  of  Hazor. 

Leaving  the  summit  of  the  Tell  at  11.55,  we  descended 
towards  the  northwest,  and  continued  on  in  that  direction  till 
we  struck  a  road  to  Kedes  on  the  west  of  the  rocky  eminence 
above  mentioned.  We  now  kept  on  through  the  plain,  and  at 
12.50  dismounted  at  the  northern  fountain  of  Kedes.  The 
village  was  west  of  us,  on  its  hill ;  and  we  did  not  ascend  to  it 

Kedes  is  situated  upon  a  rather  high  ridge,  which  juts  out 
about  E.  S.  E.  from  the  western  hills.  Towards  the  south  this 
ridge  is  separated  from  the  high  plain  by  a  Wady  or  strip  of 
lower  plain ;  in  which,  under  the  village,  is  a  copious  fountain 
of  limpid  water.    The  village  stands  upon  the  highest  part  of  the 

1  Josh.  19,  85-87.  81.    For  the  Wely  of  Sheikh  Othmtn  d- 

*  See  above  for  Haste,  pp.  62, 68.    For    Hai&ry,  tee  under  May  27th. 
Khirbet  Hnxur  and  Tell  Haior,  tee  p. 
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ridge,  •  sort  of  TeE  East  of  this  there  is  an  oftet  in  the  ridge, 
ml  then  another  lower  Tell ;  and  still  a  low  ridge  runs  out  from 
the  foot  of  the  latter,  ending  in  a  rocky  bluff  in  the  middle 
of  the  plain  farther  east  The  whole  plain  north  and  east  of 
the  Tillage,  and  for  some  distance  also  towards  the  southeast)  is 
lower  than  the  plain  further  south  by  some  fifty  feet  or  more. 
The  fountain  at  which  we  stopped  is  north  of  the  ridge,  on  a 
tract  a  little  derated  abovethe  lower  plain.  The  latter  is  shut 
in  by  low  hills  on  the  east  At  a  point  neariy  east  of  the  Tillage, 
a  Wady  seems  to  break  down  through  them  to  the  Hfileh ;  but 
my  companion,  who  was  here  in  April  1844,  passed  that  way, 
and  found  that  the  plain  has  no  outlet  That  portion  of  it 
was  then  coveted  with  water,  which  seemed  to  be  fast  drying 

3k1  This  line  of  hills  shuts  out  Kedes  from  any  view  of  the 
ftleh ;  but  we  could  see  over  them  the  extensive  table  land  of 
Jddfir  beyond  the  Hfileh ;  while  Jebel  esh-8heikh  rose  in  fall 
grandeur  before  us.* 

The  whole  eastern  declivity,  from  the  high  region  east  of 
Bint  Jebeil  to  the  Hfileh,  is  understood  to  descend  by  four  steps, 
with  three  intervening  plateaus.  The  first  of  these  latter  is  the 
valley  or  plain  at  the  head  of  which  is  'Aitherfin,  and  which  is 
drained  to  the  Llt&ny.  The  next  is  the  plain  north  of  MfiH- 
kfyeh,  said  to  be  drained  to  that  of  Kedes.  The  third  is  the 
plain  of  Kedes  itself;  from  which  there  is  a  great  and  steep 
descent  to  the  Hfileh. 

The  site  of  Kedes  is  a  splendid  one,  well  watered  and  sur- 
rounded by  fertile  nlains.  But  there  seemed  to  be  a  general 
impression  among  the  people  of  the  region,  that  the  water  of 
both  the  fountains  is  unwholesome.  At  the  time  of  our  former 
journey,  in  1838,  the  village  was  said  to  be  deserted.  In  1844 
Dr  Smith  found  it  occupied  by  people  from  Haurin,  who  had 
moved  over  a  few  months  previously.  In  the  village  he  saw  one 
or  two  prostrate  columns  ;  but  it  seems  to  contain  no  other  traces 
of  antiquity.9 

The  remains  of  antiquity  lie  mainly  on  the  plain  below  the 
village,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  northern  fountain.  Round  about 
the  fountain  itself  are  quite  a  number  of  sarcophagi,  some  of 
which  are  used  as  drinking-troughs.  They  are  all  hewn  smooth, 
both  inside  and  outside,  but  not  sculptured.  East  of  the 
fountain  are  the  remains  of  two  qpcieut  structures,  built  of 
hewn  stone,  and  of  good  workmanship.  The  easternmost  is  the 
largest    Its  walls  are  standing ;  and  in  its  eastern  front  is  a 

•  E.  Smith  n  BiUkXk  8ml  Umj  184*,    M\    T«n  d-Fms  1ST, 

ft  arc  186*.  Btoii  las'. 

•  BtvlMfamlMtt,«M»fai  1*44 1        •  BO0k*k  8ml  *.  *  ST* 
AM  MMwikk  SO*.    CbsfetfUalM 
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large  portal,  with  smaller  fcidd  portals.  We  saw  no  columns, 
bat  noticed  Corinthian  capitals  among  the  ruin&  The  whole 
character  of  this  structure  and  of  its*  architecture  is  decidedly 
Jewish  ;  resembling  entirely  that  of  the  edifices  we  had  seen  at 
Kefr  Bir*im,  Meirin,  Irbid,  and  Tell  Hftm.  It  Was  once  a  syn- 
agogue. 

The  western  edifice  is  smaller,  and  built  on  a  different  plan. 
It  is  square,  perhaps  twenty-five  feet  on  each  side,  with  an  oraa- 
mented  portal  towards  the  south.  From  this  portal  a  vault -with 
a  round  arch  runs  through  the  building  to  the  north,  wall  ;  and 
another  Bimilar  one  crosses  it  at  right  angles.  Whether  there 
was  once  a  dome,  we  oould  not  determine.  At  the  ride  of  the 
portal  is  a  small  niche.  This  structure,  too,  I  was  led  to  repaid 
as  probably  Jewish ;  both  from  the  general  style  of  the  architec- 
ture, and  from  its  resemblance  to  some  of  the  delineations  we 
have  of  Jewish  tombs.1 

Between  these  two  structures  are  several  huge  and  remark- 
able sarcophagi.  They  stand  parallel  to  each  other  on  a  raised 
pedestal  or  platform,  five  or  Bix  feet  high.  That  on  the  west  ifl 
double ;  that  is,  two  sarcophagi  are  excavated  side  by  side  in 
one  huge  block,  having  a  single  cover  for  both,  which  is  sculp- 
tured to  represent  scales.  That  on  the  east  is  precisely  similar 
in  its  general  form.  The  third  is  single  ;  and  probably  a  fourth 
once  occupied  the  space  now  vacant.  The  outside  of  these  saiocH 
phagi  was  once  elaborately  sculptured  with  figures;  but  the 
action  of  the  weather  has  so  worn  upon  the  stone,  that  the 
figures  cannot  now  be  made  out.  I  cannot  resist  the  conviction; 
that  these  likewise  were  Jewish  tombs. 

Eedesh  is  first  mentioned  as  the  city  of  b  Canaanitiah  king, 
subdued  by  Joshua  ;  it  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtah, 
and  became  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge.*  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Barak ;  and  being  captured  by  Tiglath-pileser,  the  inhabi- 
tants were  carried  away  into  captivity.1  After  the  exile  it  k. 
mentioned  in  the  apocryphal  books,  as  still  existing ; 4  and 
Josephus  speaks  of  it,  under  the  name  Cydcessa,  as  a  strong  and 
populous  inland  town  of  the  Tynans.'  Eusehras  and  Jerome 
call  it  Cydissus ;  and  place  it  twenty  Eoman  miles  from  Tyre 
'  and  near  to  Paneaa.' 

We  hear  no  more  of  Eedesh  until  the  times  of  the  crusades,' 
when  it  was  visited  by  Benjpmin  of  Tudela.  He  found  here  no 
Jews ;  but  several  sepulchres  of  Jewish  saints  •;  and  among  thou 
that  of  Barak.7    Later  Jewish  itineraries  place  here  also  the 

1  Especially  in  '  Jichua  ha-Abot.'  Car-  »  Jndg.  4,  6.-2  K.  15,  29. 

aolyp.4SSsq.  *  1  Maoo.  11,  68.  78.    Tob.  1,  2. 

•Jotli.  12,22 — Josh.  19,  37.    JoMph.  •  Gr.  rpbt  Kufamcr,  Jot  B.  J.  4. 2.  8. 

Antt  5.  1.  24.— Jo*k  20,  7.    21,  82.    1  •  Onamiut  art.  Ori* 

Chr.  6,7«.  '  B«tf.ofTn4I.pi88. 
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tombs  of  Deborah  and  JaeL'  Brocardus  speaks  of  Kedesh  in 
terms  appropriate  to  the  present  day.*  I  am  not  aware  that  it 
baa  since  been  visited  by  Frank  travellers,  until  the  present 
oentaiv.  We  heard  of  it  in  1838,  when  at  Benlt ;  and  were 
told,  that  it  had  been  visited  by  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  a  few 
years  before.*  Berton  was  there  the  same  year,  soon  after  we 
left  Syria.'  Major  Bobe  passed  this  way  in  1841,  and  Dr  Smith 
in  1844/  Bat  none  of  these,  except  the  latter,  have  given  any 
description  of  the  place. 

Betting  off  from  the  fountain  of  Kedes  at  230,  we  went 
north  through  the  low  plain,  by  a  road  much  obstructed  by 
thirties.  We  came  at  2.40  to  the  hills,  among  which  we 
entered  by  a  Wady  coming  from  a  little  west  of  north.  Five 
minutes  within  the  Wady  was  a  well  with  water.  At  2.55  the 
main  branch  of  the  valley  came  down  from  the  left ;  and  at  a 
bend,  on  its  high  western  side,  facing  us,  was  the  village  of 
Bulceia.    This  branch  was  said  to  drain  the  whole  tract  lying 

>  of  the  valley  descending  from  'Atherftn.    We  now  ascended 


out  of  the  valley,  very  steeply,  on  the  west  of  a  smaller  branch  ; 
and  came  out  at  3.05  upon  a  fine  arable  tract  of  table  land,  near 
to  several  very  large  and  fine  Butm  trees.9  We  continued 
ascending  gradually  through  this  tract  towards  the  north ;  and 
then  descending  a  little  came  at  3.40  to  the  extensive  village  of 
Mais,  called  also  Meis  eWebeL  The  road  from  'Akkm  to  HAe- 
beiya  -pauses  through  this  place,  falling  into  ours  a  little  on  the 
south  of  the  village. 

The  village  is  separated  into  two  parts,  west  and  east,  by  a 
shallow  depression,  in  which  we  pitched  our  tent  Bouthwest  of 
the  village  was  a  fine  pond  of  rain  water,  at  which  the  herds 
were  drinking.  This  water  is  used  also  by  the  inhabitants ; 
•  said  to  be  a  good  fountain  m  a  valley  north  of 


though  there 

the  village.  The  whole  region  is  a  beautiful  tract  of  oountiy, 
lying  east  of  the  district  around  Tibnln,  and  connected  with  it 
The  village  too  is  large,  and  looked  thrifty ;  and  the  people 
seemed  comparatively  comfortable. 

Tkur9dapf  Map  20tf .— We  left  Meis  at  6.10,  going  down 
immediately  into  a  small  plain  or  basin  on  the  north,  extending 
from  west  to  east ;  which  was  said  to  have  no  outlet,  and  to 
a  lake  in  winter.    It  was  now  under  cultivation.    The 


1  GmMfarvpp.Se49STSl4SO.  •  BIUk*h.  Smt.   1848.  p.    1L— Mi 
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region  here  is  high,  and  too  cold  for  the  raising  of  cotton.  The 
hills  before  us  were  covered  with  oak  trees.  At  6.30  and  6.36 
we  passed  the  heads  of  two  Wadys,  going  westward  to  another, 
called  Wady  el-Jemal,  which  runs  to  the  LitAny.  At  7  o'clock 
we  had  an  extensive  prospect  towards  the  west,  including  the 
fortress  of  Tibnln.1  Continuing  to  ascend,  we  came  at  7.15  to 
the  brow  south  of  Hfinln,  commanding  a  wide  and  noble  view 
of  the  Huleh  below  us  on  the  right.* 

The  prospect  was  a  splendid  one.  In  the  far  distance  Jebd 
Bttnntn  was  visible,  with  much  snow  still  upon  it.  Near  at 
hand,  overagainst  us  in  the  northeast,  was  Jebel  esh-8heikh, 
having  strips  of  snow  and  ice  running  down  from  the  summit,  ap- 
parently in  ravines. 

The  whole  plain  of  the  Huleh  was  before  us,  cultivated  quite 
down  to  the  marsh  ;  and  more  extensive  than  both  marsh  and 
lake  together.  We  thought  we  could  here  trace  clearly  the 
various  streams  flowing  through  the  plain,  and  distinguish 
accurately  their  points  of  junction.  These  I  carefully  noted ; 
but  the  subsequent  result  taught  me  a  lesson  in  respect  to  judg^ 
ments  formed  under  such  circumstances ;  I  mean,  when  looking 
down  from  a  lofty  point  of  view  upon  an  extensive  tract  of 
country  below.  A  few  dayB  afterwards,  when  I  came  to  traverser 
the  Huleh,  and  follow  the  streams  to  their  junction,  most  of  my 
notes  proved  to  be  entirely  wrong.  Here  too,  Hfinln,  Abfl,  and 
MutQUeh,  were  in  sight  before  us  on  the  western  hills. 

Setting  off  again  at  7.30,  and  descending,  we  reached  Hunln 
at  8  o'clock  Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  fortress,  with  a  now 
village  adjacent  to  it  on  the  south.  The  place  is  in  a  notch  of 
the  mountain,  running  northwest  and  southeast,  and  cleaving 
the  mountain  nearly  halfway  to  its  base.  In  this  notch  is  a  low 
and  broad  Tell,  on  which  the  ruins  and  village  are  situated. 
The  narrow  valley  towards  the  northwest  runs  to  the  ~ 
On  the  east  there  is  a  small  shallow  Wady  descending 
towards  the  Huleh.  Hfinln  belongs  to  the  district  of 
Besharah  ;  and  a  branch  of  the  family  of  the  ruling  Sheikhs 
formerly  resided  here.  But  since  the  great  earthquake  of  Janu- 
ary 1837,  no  part  of  the  castle  has  been  habitable  ;  and  these 
*  feudal  chiefe  have  all  settled  in  and  around  Tibnln.* 

The  more  ancient  fortress  occupied  a  large  area,  including 
the  greater  part  of  the  ground  now  covered  by  the  village  on 

(the  south.  The  later  Turkish  fortress,  also  now  in  ruins,  with 
nine  or  ten  round  towers,  took  in  only  about  a  third  part  of  the 

1  Bearings  at  7 :  Tibnln  274*.    Marin  tGlleh  25°.    KAPat  es-Sobeibeh,  near  Ba- 

225°.   Mahcibib  219°.   el-Malik!yeh  200°.  nias,  74°.    Abfl  82°. 
Meis  211°.  •  W.  M.  Thornton  in  BibUoth.  Sacra, 

1  Bearings  at  7.15 :  Hunk  5°.    el-Mo-  1846,  p.  20a 
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•uae  area  on  the  north.  At  the  northwest  comer  and  along  the 
whole  of  the  northern  tide,  the  solid  rock  of  the  firandation  is 
cat  away,  forming  a  fosse  in  some  parte  twenty  feet  deep  and 
nearly  as  many  broad  ;  close  upon  the  inside  of  which  the  wall 
is  fault  On  the  east  the  wall  is  carried  along  the  brow  of  the 
TelL  In  this  northern  and  later  portion  no  remains  of  antiquity 
are  risible,  except  a  few  small  bevelled  stones  on  the  eastern 
side,  and  also  near  the  Turkish  portal  in  the  south  side.  Here 
is  a  bevelled  stone  of  larger  dimensions.  A  few  other  bevelled 
stones  are  found  in  different  parts ;  and  some  an  built  into  the 
walls  of  the  houses  of  the  village.  In  the  village,  outside  of 
the  later  fortress,  is  a  fine  ancient  portal  nearly  complete,  built 
of  large  bevelled  stones  still  in  their  place,  with  grooves  for  the 
doors;  it  is  the  finest  fragment  among  all  the  remains.  A 
peculiar  feature  of  this  ruin  consists  in  several  pieces  of  ancient 
wall  built  of  unhewn  stones ;  that  is,  of  stones  broken  to  a 
smooth  free,  but  not  squared,  and  laid  up  in  this  rude  irregular 
manner.  Such  fragments  of  wall  are  found  in  several  parts  of 
the  fortress.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  like  elsewhere. 
The  fortress  must  anciently  have  been  a  place  of  great  strength  ; 
hut  its  present  appearance  disappointed  us,  as  not  equal  to  the 
reports  we  had  heard  respecting  it  From  it  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  lake  is  visible.1  The  place  was  visited  in  1843  by 
the  Bev.  W.  M.  Thomson.9 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  position  of  this  ancient 
fortress,  except  as  commanding  the  plain  of  the  Holeh  below. 
That  it  must  have  existed  in  the  days  of  the  Israelites,  seems 
hardly  to  admit  of  question.  Yet  I  am  not  aware  of  any  place 
named  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  which  it  can  be  regarded  as 
corresponding,  with  any  degree  of  probability  ;  unless  it  be  Beth 
Rekob,  called  also  Re  hob,  a  city  sad  perhaps  a  district  not  for 
from  the  city  Dan.  Six  hundred  Danites,  it  is  said,  came  to 
Laish,  to  "a  people  quiet  and  secure,"  far  from  Sidon,  and  in 
the  vallejr  (deep  plain)  "  that  is  by  Beth-Rehob  ;"  •  there  they 
built  a  city  and  called  it  Dan.  But  the  city  Dan,  as  we  shaft 
see,  was  situated  at  Tell  el-KAdy.'  The  same  Rehob  is 
probably  meant,  when  it  is  said  of  the  spies  sent  from  Kadenh- 
narnca,  that  they  searched  the  land  "  unto  Rehob,  as  one  goeth 
to  Hatnath." 9  It  is  hardly  probable  tliat  the  spies  went  beyond 
the  usual  northern  limit  of  Palestine  at  Dan ;  and  from  that 
point  the  direct  way  to  Hamath  is  up  through  the  Wady  et- 

1  Bwiap  from  II6au :  Kdraf  fUntti        •  ffcb.  ^m^  -^g  my*  J»fe 
Kttar  Erik.  XV.  pL  *4i  tq.  si.  1-        •         i    ■*» 
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Teim  and  the  Bftk&'a.1  To  all  these  circumstances  the  position 
of  Hftnln  well  corresponds  ;  and  we  shall  perhaps  not  greatly 
err,  if  we  regard  it  as  representing  the  ancient  Beth-Rehob.* 

We  set  off  again  from  Hftnin  at  8.35  ;  and  crossing  a  de- 
pression we  struck  up  northeast  between  the  mountain  and  a 
lower  hill  on  the  right  through  a  wooded  tract  We  came  at 
8.50  to  the  top  of  the  ascent;  and  then  descended  for  a  time  in 
the  same  direction,  through  a  narrow  valley  with  green  bushes 
and  strips  of  wheat  not  yet  ripe.  Afterwards  we  kept  on  at  the 
same  level  along,  the  declivity,  considerably  above  the  plain ;  the 
trees  having  ceased  as  we  descended.  We  crossed  several  spun 
and  Wadys ;  one  of  the  latter  descending  towards  Abil,  to.the 
Derd&rah."  Climbing  the  steep  northern  declivity,  we  had  Abfl 
on  our  right  at  9.30,  a  little  below  us.  It  lies  on  a  marked 
Tell ;  which,  below  the  summit,  has  an  offset  towards  the  south. 
It  is  situated  upon  the  east  side  of  the  Derd&rah,  the  stream 
coming  from  Merj  'Ayfin.  Abil  is  inhabited  by  Christians.  We 
could  here  see  the  chasm  by  which  the  stream  comes  down,  very 
narrow  and  deep,  almost  as  if  artificial  It  issues  from  the  Merj 
on  the  east  of  el-Mutttlleh ;  then  makes  a  deep  turn  westward 
between  the  two  villages  ;  and  continues  down  on  the  west  of 
AbiL  The  latter  is  called  also  sometimes,  on  account  of  its  fine 
wheat,  Abil  el-Kamh. 

This  Abil  may  well  be  regarded,  as  representing  the  ancient 
Abel  or  Abel  Beth  Maachah  of  this  region,  known  to  us  in 
Scripture.  It  probably  had  the  latter  name,  as  lying  near  Beth 
Maachah ;  from  which  it  is  also  distinguished.1  Once  it  is 
called  Abel-maim.4  It  is  twice  mentioned  with  other  places  in 
the  order  from  north  to  south  ;  once,  "  Ijon  (Heb.  'Iydnf  Arab. 
'Ayftn),  Dan,  Abel,  and  all  Cinneroth ;  "*  and  again,  "  Ijon, 
Abel,  Janoah,  Kedesh,  Hazor,  Gilead." •  These  notices  all  cop* 
respond  well  to  the  position  of  Abil. — That  this  place  is  the  true 
Abel  of  Scripture,  rather  than  Ibl  el-Hawa,  situated  on  the 
ridge  between  Merj  'Ayttn  and  Wady  et-Teim,  is  probable  for 
two  reasons.  The  former  lies  on  a  Tell  like  most  of  the  ancient 
strong  cities  ;  and,  further,  its  situation  is  such,  that  the  series 
"  Ijon,  Dan,  Abel,"  as  above,  is  not  unnatural ;  which  would 

1  So  too  "the  Syrians  of  Beth-Rehob,"  '  There  was  another  Rehob  in  the  tribe 

spoken  of  in  2  Sam.  10,  6,  are  in  v.  8  of  Asher,  further  west ;  Josh.  19,  28.  SOL 

called  Mthe  Syrians  of  Rehob.19    Comp.  21,31.    Jadg.  1,  81. 

RitterXV.p.  2ia— The  phrase  POT  Kin!)  •  2  Sam.  20, 14.  18. 

seems  in  Num.  18,  21,  to  be  taken  in  its  «  2  Chr.  18,  4;  comp.  1  K.  15,  SO. 

strict  meaning,   "as  men  come  [go]  to  §  -  «-  ,.  M     .      ^   ..  «  «•  *     » 

Hamath  f  so  the  English  version.    In  all  ,  X  *•  ^  *\. Joa  r**  h ia>  f  1  *" 

other  passages  the  phrase  refers  to  a  point  *T™  nM  hm  "•  ***&**  «™  A0s*» 

in  the  extreme  northern  border  of  Pales-  ***"*• 

tine ;  so  Judg.  8.  8.   IK.  8,  65.  etc    See  '  2  K.  15,  29. 
below,  at  the  end  of  Sect  X1L 
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not  be  the  case  with  Ibl  el-Hawa,  lying  as  it  does  northeast  of 
tym.1 

The  village  el-MutflUeh  is  inhabited  by  Draws ;  and  is  the 
most  southern  spot  occupied  by  that  portion  of  the  sect  which 
clusters  around  Jebel  eeh~8heikh.  It  and  Abil  are  also  the 
most  southern  Tillages  of  the  district  Merj  'Ayfin.  M utflUeh  lies 
upon  the  hill  bordering  upon  the  Merj,  through  which  the  Der^ 
dlrah  breaks  down  ;•  and  emoys  a  commanding  view  of  the 

Et  basin  of  the  Hfileh.  Henoe  its  name,  which  signifies  '  a 
out,'  or  rather  'a  look  down.'  But  from  most  of  the  Meg 
itself  the  village  is  not  visible.  Its  site  is  more  than  two  han- 
dled feet  above  the  M  eg. 

While  thus  in  view  of  Abil  and  el-Mutfllleh,  we  were  upon 
*  anall  elevated  plain,  drained  towards  the  northwest  by  a 
Wady  in  that  quarter.  We  were  now  approaching  the  end  of 
the  mountain  on  our  left,  and  at  9.40  could  look  across  the 
LlUny  and  up  Wady  JermQk  to  the  high  region  around  JerjA'a. 
Very  soon  abo  the  castle  eeh-ShQklf  came  out  from  behind  the 
mountain,  perched  high  upon  what  appeared  from  this  side  like  a 
lofty  walL  The  Wady  which  drains  the  little  plain  soon  opens 
out  into  a  broad  valley  or  cultivated  tract,  extending  to  the 
Lltiny  at  a  point  not  tar  south  of  the  castle.  It  was  full  of 
wheat  fields  and  olive  groves ;  and  in  it  on  the  southern  side 
was  the  large  village  of  Kefr  Kily,  which  at  9.50  bore  N.  35°  W. 
half  a  mile  distant  Further  down,  on  the  same  side,  where  the 
higher  ground  descends  towards  the  Litany,  stands  the  larger 
village  of  Deir  Mimas,  which  we  had  before  seen  from  the 
castle. — At  this  valley  the  mountains  on  the  south  terminate ; 
farther  north  are  only  the  lower  hills  around  the  Merj. 

There  was  now  a  gentle  descent ;  and  at  10  o'clock  we 
reached  the  brow  of  the  Men,  and  looked  down  upon  it  in  its 
whole  extent  It  is  a  beautiful  oval  plain,  surrounded  by  not 
high  hills ;  its  longest  diameter  being  from  N.  N.  W.  to  8.  8.  E. 
about  three  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  about  two  miles.  It  is 
separated  from  Wady  et-Teim  on  the  east,  and  from  the  valley  of 
the  LlUny  on  the  west,  only  by  these  lines  of  hills.  The  whole 
plain  is  level  like  a  floor ;  and  is  well  watered  and  mostly 
under  cultivation.  A  portion  of  it  is  pasture  ground,  to  which 
we  came  afterwards ;  and  beyond  the  middle  is  a  grove  of  trees 
and  bushes.— Here  we  stopped  some  twenty  minutes  for  rest 

We  now,  at  10.25  descended  into  the  Merj ;  and  at  10.40 
crossed  the  great  road  leading  from  the  H&leh  by  MutAlleh  to 
the  Jisr  el-KhOidela  near  the  castle.  The  road  we  were  follow* 
ing  led  directly  to  Khiyam  on  the  northeastern  hills.    At  10.58 

•  TW  Hk»  t*w  U  gtoa  bj  W.  M.    cob*  Jia,  114.    E.  Smith  ia  M&  Jmm 
TkHMM,  i>  Bibtio*.  Smt.  IS4S.  ft  SOft,    April  U,  ISfti.    Utter  Erik.  XV.  p.  ML 
TeuUL-a 
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we  crossed  a  small  stream  coming  from  the  west ;  and  at  11.10 
came  to  the  principal  stream  of  the  Merj.  It  was  now  stopped 
by  a  dam  just  below  the  path,  for  the  pnrpoee  of  irrigation ; 
and  men  were  washing  sheep  in  the  pond  thus  formed.  The 
water  was  too  deep  to  be  forded  at  the  road  ;  and  we  therefore 
struck  up  along  the  west  bank  of  the  stream,  through  fields  in 
which  many  people  were  ploughing.  We  found  at  last  a  good 
crossing-place ;  the  stream  was  not  large;  but  the  channel  is  in 
many  places  miry.  We  came  into  our  road  again  at  11.30, 
having  lost  ten  minutes  by  our  circuit ;  and  stopped  immedi- 
ately at  a  small  fountain  for  lunch,  under  fig  trees. 

Opposite  to  us,  on  the  left,  were  the  pastures  of  the  Merj ; 
where  at  this  time  many  horses  were  tethered,  belonging  proba- 
bly to  the  government.  There  were  several  tents  for  their 
keepers.  We  had  crossed  a  portion  of  the  tract,  and  admired  the 
luxuriant  pasturage  ;  the  white  clover  being  in  some  parts  eight 
inches  high.  We  had  seen  the  same  yesterday  around  Kedes. 
In  this  region,  for  the  first  time,  we  fell  in  with  the  tall  silver 
poplars,  so  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus. 

Betting  off  again  at  12.30,  we  soon  diverged  from  the 
Khiyam  road  towards  the  left,  on  a  road  leading  Jto  Judeidek 
in  order  to  visit  the  large  Tell  at  the  northwestern  extremity  of 
the  Merj.  In  ten  minutes  we  were  opposite,  as  we  supposed,  to 
the  great  fountain  of  the  Merj,  situated  (as  we  had  heard  and  as 
Dr  Smith  had  been  told  on  a  former  journey l)  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  grove  of  trees  on  our  left.  But  at  12.50  there  was 
on  our  left  a  large  reservoir,  or  rather  a  solid  wall  or  dam,  now 
broken,  below  large  fountains  issuing  from  under  a  low  bank  ;  and 
evidently  intended  to  raise  the  water  to  a  sufficient  height  for 
mills  or  for  irrigating  the  whole  plain.  When  I  passed  this  way 
again  the  next  week  with  Mr  Thomson,  we  understood  that  this 
was  the  main  fountain,  the  true  Birket  Derd&rah. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  we  struck  across  the  fields  without  a 

Sith,  directly  towards  the  Tell.  At  1.05  we  crossed  with  some 
fficulty  a  rivulet  from  a  narrow  arm  of  the  plain  running  up 
northeast ;  and  at  1.10  reached  the  foot  of  the  Tell.  It  is 
usually  known  as  Tell  Dibbin,  from  a  village  not  far  distant ; 
and  is  also  called  Tell  Nama.  In  the  plain,  on  the  north  and 
northeast,  at  the  foot  of  the  Tell,  are  traces  of  ruins  ;  among 
which  we  found  fragments  of  columns.  The  ascent  of  the  TeS 
is  very  steep  on  this  side.  The  top  is  a  level  tract  of  consider- 
able extent,  under  good  cultivation,  with  a  few  traces  of  heaps  of 
stones,  as  of  former  buildings ;  and  perhaps  of  walls  on  the  east 
and  west.  The  height  of  the  Tell  above  the  plain  is  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  feet,  according  to  the  measurement  of  Dr  De 

1  Mf.  Jonrn.  April  25,  1844. 
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Forest.1  Along  its  eastern  foot  runs  the  great  road  from  Bkkm 
to  Hftsbeiya  and  Damascus,  ooming  up  from  the  Jisr  el-Khttr- 
dela.  This  is  the  most  tarel  and  feasible  of  all  the  routes 
between  Damascus  and  the  coast ;  and  perhaps  the  only  one  on 
which  a  carriage  road  could  well  be  constructed.* 

The  plain  of  the  Meij  at  this  upper  end  is  1822  fret  above 
the  sea,  according  to  Dr  De  Forest.  Although  the  plain 
appears  so  level,  it  yet  declines  greatly  towards  the  south ;  being 
some  330  feet  lower  in  that  part,  towards  MutOlleh. 

This  Tell  Dibbtn  is  a  noble  rite  for  a  city ;  overlooking  as 
it  does,  the  whole  plain  of  the  Meij,  and  commanding  one  of  the 
great  roads  between  the  seacoast  and  the  interior.  Unmistaka- 
ble traces  likewise  show,  that  in  very  ancient  times  the  place 
was  occupied  by  a  city.  Shall  we  perhaps  be  wrong  in  regard* 
ing  it  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ihm  (Heb.  Tyd*),  the  name  of 
which  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  Arabic  'Ay**  t  •  We  have 
a  like  analogy  in  the  case  of  Jabesh-gilead  ;  where  its  name  as 
a  city  has  perished,  but  has  been  handed  down  in  connection  with 
the  valley,  Wady  YAbis.  Ijon  is  twice  mentioned  as  the  north* 
ernmost  of  the  cities  in  this  region  ;  once  where  Benhadad,  at  the 
call  of  Asa,  ravages  "  Ijon,  Dan,  Abel,  and  all  Cinneroth  ;"'  and 
again  when  Tiglath-pdeser  invaded  the  land,  and  carried  away 
into  captivity  the  inhabitants  of  "  Ijon,  and  Abel,  and  Janoah, 
and  Kedesh,  and  Hasor."0  After  the  captivity  lion  is  no  more 
heard  of;  and  its  Tell  and  a  few  fragments  are  all  that  remain 
to  mark  its  probable  site.1 

We  left  the  foot  of  the  Tell  at  1.15,  by  the  Sidon  road  and 
hastened  on  towards  HAsbeiya ;  passing  up  northeast  through 
the  long  narrow  arm  of  the  plain,  before  mentioned.  In  it  was 
the  brook  we  had  crossed ;  which  seemed  at  one  place  on  our 
right  to  have  once  had  a  large  dam,  now  broken.  At  2  o'clock 
we  rose  from  the  extremity  of  this  arm  upon  a  small  higher 
plain.'  This  we  now*  crossed  towards  the  ndge  which  separates 
it  from  Wady  et-Teim.    The  plain  terminated  at  2.15 ;  and 

1  Bering,  htm  Tell  DibU-  t  olJmooi-  *  Tho  potrfblt   Itatfcr  of  #•»   mU 

fch  X     Tbvjb  Nth*  U».     fthijta  187*.  M«*»  in  wMutmJ  by  the  rrUr  of 

•4-HCrHw.h  ISS*.    UmmhU  til*.    «1-  RunM*  PalUtin*  la  tbo  Mo-ohMr  <M 

Kbmftteh  »8\  Koltflft  S41V- MwhhaJ  AMiiftoa,  188S,  ^SOS.    Ho  writ*  how- 


U  a  •ommit  with  a  Wtly  aorta  of  Htala,  ow  A4*M*n.    Tbo  mom  amgfurion  was 

•tvrtonfcttig  the  Mcrf.  nado  fadopoaatatly  ia  mj  (brmm  work, 

•  Coap.  W.  M.  Taoauoa  b  KbHoth.  •dit  1,  Vol  IIL  p.  84*  mA  Am  p.  ISC 
Saw  IM«,  p.  807.  Tat  idmdtj  UiMoaoa  hj  W.  M.  Tataa- 

•  Hob.  ^*;  pr.  *a  raia,'  1  K.  1ft,  SO.  •»  m  BitUocb.  Sat  184*.  p.  S04;  ca»p» 
SK.IM9.    S  Chf.  IS,  4.    Sqtf.  AlaV  *  «*     ****  *dk.  *V-  P*  *l  •* 

9  Car.  IS,  4.     Jiaipaai  AitfV,  Aatt.  S.  v  Boartaga  at  t  oTdacki   KhaNat  aW 

IS.  4.      TU  Arable  Myaa  hat  caaagad  Blvad  7T.    Ibl  185'.    T«0  Dtbbai  S94*. 

m*  AU/to'A*n,*mddznMm'kxm*h**  •Mtlmivibth  SS8*.      fuhVftt  SSI*.     al» 

•IK   IS.  90.    2Chr.  16,4.  Jadtidah  8ST.    Ntby  3tfaa  f  894\ 

•  9  K.  IS.  ». 
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just  there  a  Wady  breaks  down  through  the  ridge  to  the  Nahr 
Hasbdny.  Its  high  southern  declivity  is  prettily  wooded.1  The 
path  keeps  along  high  on  the  northern  side ;  and  at  2.30  we 
turned  north. around  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain. 

The  Hasbdny  was  now  deep  below  us  in  its  narrow  dell ; 
while  immediately  overagainst  us  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  towered  in 
grandeur.  Here  for  the  first  time  I  became  aware  of  the  lower 
parallel  ridge  along  the  western  side  of  Hermon,  perhaps  two 
thirds  as  high  as  the  main  ridge  ;  and  separated  from  the  latter 
by  lofty  and  almost  inaccessible  valleys.  This  lower  ridge  has 
been  mentioned  by  no  traveller.*  Opposite  to  the  point  where 
we  now  were,  an  enormous  gorge,  Wady  ShiVa,  breaks  down 
through  this  parallel  ridge  ;  and,  crossing  an  open  dope  at  its 
foot,  cleaves  again  the  line  of  rocky  lulls  which  bolder  the 
stream  of  Wady  et-Teim.  Further  north,  this  valley  of  the 
Hasb&ny,  here  so  narrow,  opens  out  into  a  fine  basin  of  cul- 
tivated land ;  the  bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  olive  and 
mulberry  trees,  and  the  western  slope  tilled  to  the  top ;  while 
the  eastern  side  is  too  rocky  for  tillage,  except  in  patches. 

We  now  descended  very  steeply  towards  the  north  into  this 
basin ;  and  reached,  at  2.45,  the  large  ruined  Khan  at  the 
foot  of  the  hilL  This  was  a  quadrangle  eighty  paces  square ; 
with  ornamented  entrances  from  the  east  and  west.  It  is  now 
only  a  place  for  holding  a  great  weekly  fair  on  Tuesdays ;  at 
which  the  peasantry  collect  from  all  the  region  round  about,  to 
buy  and  sell  whatever  they  have  need  of,  or  wish  to  dispose  o£ 
The  Kh&n,  it  seems,  was  not  sufficiently  capacious  for  the 
venders  to  expose  their  wares ;  and  hence  some  sixty  stalk, 
arranged  in  rows,  have  been  erected  for  that  purpose  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill  south  of  the  Kh&n.* 

Keeping  the  road  on  the  west  side  of  the  stream,  we  had  at 
3  o'clock  the  village  of  Kaukaba  high  above  us  on  the  left  hand 
slope,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant.  At  3.25  we  reached  the 
northern  part  of  the  basin,  where  the  valley  again  becomes 
narrow.  Here  we  forded  the  river,  a  fine  large  fall  stream  from 
the  great  fountain  not  far  above  ;  and  having  at  this  point  a 
mill-race  and  mill  on  its  western  bank.  From  the  ford  we  pro- 
ceeded up  the  valley  eastward  to  H&sbeiya.  The  valley  is  called 
Wady  Bttsis ;  it  is  at  first  quite  open  and  broad ;  then  narrow 

1  South  of  this  wooded  tract,  on  the  top  ■  It  is  described  in  the  valuable  Geolo- 

of  the  ridge,  He*  Ibl ;  from  which  the  fol-  gieal  Report  of  Dr  Anderson,  published 

lowing  beaiings  were  taken  in  1844 :  Jn-  later  in  the  same  year,  appended  to  Lieut, 

deideh  291°.     Khiyam  210f\    Meshhad  lunch's  report ;  see  Ipnch's  Official  Bs- 

283*.   Tell  el-Horraweh  196°.  Kefir  Shnba  port,  1862,  p.  112  tq. 

118*°.     Kefir  Hatnam  108°.     Rasheiyet  »  See  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  St*. 

el-FQUUr  95f .    'Ain  Jfirfa  65°.    Aba  1846,  p.  180. 
Kamhah52\    Neby  Sijnd  825°. 
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and  rocky,  and  the  road  everywhere  most  execiaMe.  The 
stones  are  volcanic.  At  3.55  we  were  opposite  the  western  part 
of  the  town ;  and  passing  still  up  the  valley  around  the  project- 
ing hill  on  which  the  city  lies,  we  came  at  4.05  to  the  mission 
house  in  the  eastern  part 

Here  we  found  the  Rev.  Mr  Thomson  of  8idon,  who  had 
been  awaiting  oar  arrival  for  two  or  three  days.  The  house  was 
occupied  bv  John  Wortabet,  a  pupil  of  the  missionaries ;  who 
already  had  charge  of  the  recently  formed  Protestant  church  in 
Hasbeiya,  of  which  he  has  since  been  ordained  and  installed  as 

Cistor.  His  mother  and  sister  were  residing  with  him ;  the 
tter  likewise  educated  in  the  missionary  schools.  In  this 
welcome  home  I  was  detained  for  four  days,  bv  the  illness  which 
still  hung  upon  me.  To  the  inmates  of  that  home  I  owe  many 
thanks  for  their  kind  offices  and  unwearied  hospitality. 

We  paid  off  our  muleteers,  who  had  been  hired  only  until  we 
should  reach  this  place.  They  had  often  quarrelled  among 
themselves,  so  that  I  had  no  desire  to  retain  them  longer ;  more 
especially  as  there  was  a  prospect  of  being  detained  here  for 
several  days.  One  only  was  kept  to  accompany  Dr  Smith  to 
Beirftt. 

Friday,  May  21*.  Dr  8mith  and  Bashid  left  very  early 
for  8idon,  which  they  reached  at  evening ;  and  yrived  at  Beirftt 
early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day.  Of  all  our  former  com- 
pany, only  Besh&rah  was  now  left  to  me ;  and  he  remained 
faithful,  active,  and  obliging  to  the  end.  Mr  Thomson  took 
henceforth  the  place  of  Dr  Smith,  and  had  brought  with  him 
his  head  family  servant ;  so  that  all  our  travelling  arrangements 
continued  as  before. 

Both  this  day  and  the  following  I  remained  quiet,  and 
mostly  in  bed.  Mr  Wortabet  had  studied  medicine  under  the 
three  missionary  physicians  then  in  the  country ; l  and  to  his 
advice,  coupled  with  rest,  I  owe  my  speedy  recovery.  The  time 
did  not  pass  heavily  ;  as  I  was  interested  in  this  near  view  of 
native  manners  and  customs,  and  also  of  the  daily  experience 
of  the  missionaries  in  their  intercourse  with  the  people. 

A  cage  with  a  pair  of  cream-coloured  pigeons  from  Damas- 
cus hung  in  the  piazza.  They  were  of  the  species  called  by  the 
Arabs  Ta  Karim,  from  the  reputed  sound  of  their  cooing ;  but 
this  sound  is  very  difficult  to  be  made  out  by  Franks.  The 
swallows  too  made  themselves  quite  at  home;  and  built  their 
nests  even  in  the  kitchen. 

Sunday,  May  23c/.  Public  worship  was  held  forenoon 
and  afternoon  in  the  large  parlour  of  the  mission  house,  which 


1  B*  Imp  rim  raettod  Ibt  bomenrj  degm  of  M.  D.  torn  Tab 
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served  as  a  chapel.  Mr  Wortabet  preached  in  the  morning, 
and  Mr  Thomson  in  the  afternoon.  The  audience  numbered 
from  thirty  to  forty  ;  and  sometimes  amounts  to  a  hundred.  I 
tried  to  be  present ;  but  a  faintness  coming  over  me,  I  was  com* 
pelled  to  retire  to  my  bed. — A  subscription  was  already  on  foot 
for  erecting  a  Protestant  church  in  Hfisbeiya;  and  a  building 
sufficiently  large  for  the  wants  of  the  community  has  since  been 
completed. 

This  missionary  station  has  long  been  under  the  supervision 
of  Messre  Thomson  and  Van  Dyck,  who  reside  at  Sidon,  but 
frequently  visit  Hfisbeiya  for  days  and  weeks  at  a  time.  The 
history  of  the  Protestant  movement  in  Hfisbeiya  is  one  of  great 
interest ;  but  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  here.1 

Monday,  May  24th.  Having  regained  my  strength  in  part, 
I  rode  out  towards  evening  with  Mr  Thomson  to  visit  the  foun- 
tain of  the  Jordan.  The  road  leads  down  along  the  northern  side 
of  the  valley  to  the  bridge  over  the  stream,  a  strong  stone  struc- 
ture, nearly  half  a  mile  north  of  the  ford  by  which  we  crossed  on 
Thursday.  The  fountain  is  some  thirty  rods  north  of  the 
bridge.  Here,  at  the  end  of  the  ridge  running  down  on  the 
north  of  Hfisbeiya,  is  a  volcanic  bluff  called  Bfis  el-'Aujeh  ;  at 
the  foot  of  which  the  fountain  bursts  forth  in  the  very  channel 
of  the  valley.*  •  It  sends  forth  at  once  a  large  volume  of  water; 
and  is  called  Neba'  el-Hasb&ny,  or  also  BAs  en-Nebaf.  A 
strong  and  permanent  dam  is  thrown  across  just  below  the 
fountain.  A  head  of  water  is  thus  raised  and  a  small  pond 
formed,  from  which  the  water  is  turned  into  a  wide  mill-race. 
In  this  way  all  the  beauty  and  romance  of  the  spot  is  destroyed. 
The  fountain,  as  such,  is  not  visible ;  except  that  just  above 
the  dam  the  water  is  seen  boiling  up  on  the  surface  of  the  pool, 
and  quite  across  it.  There  are  a  few  trees  along  the  bank,  and 
a  large  rock  rises  on  the  east  side  of  the  pool 

This  fountain  is  the  furthest  perennial  source  of  the  Jordan. 
We  passed  on  up  the  valley  for  some  distance ;  but  found  at  this 
season  only  a  small  stream  coming  down  from  above,  said  to  be 
the  product  of  small  fountains  higher  up.  Indeed,  when  we 
crossed  the  valley  a  few  days  afterwards  not  far  above,  there  was 
at  first  no  stream  visible.  Yet  during  the  rainy  season  a  great 
body  of  water  descends  from  the  upper  part  of  Wady  et-Teim 
and  the  heights  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  around  Basheiya,  causing  a 
formidable  torrent  along  the  valley.    For  some  miles  above  the 

1  See  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Ame-  yam  221*.     Meshhad  298}*.    Kaukaba 

rican  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  257°.   Hasbehra  156°.  'Ain  Kunyeh  121% 

Mission*,  for  several  years  past ;  also  the  MSmis  76°.    Kufcir  09*.    Dhuneibeh  51*. 

Torames  of  the  Missionary  Herald.  Libbeiya  85*.    Course  of  the  Wady  abort, 

1  Bearings  from  RAs  el-'Aujeh,   above  58". 
the  great  fountain,  1844 :  Ibl  225°.    Khi- 
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fountain  the  valley  10  narrow,  with  a  rocky  bed ;  but  still  higher 
up  it  again  spreads  oat  into  a  broad  rolling  basin. 

We  now  proceeded  to  the  famous  bitumen  pits,  situated  on 
the  western  declivity,  opposite  the  ford  and  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  distant  from  the  latter.  The  surface  at  the  wells  is  a 
gentle  slope  of  indurated  marl,  with  nodules  of  flint;  but 
nothing  to  indicate  bitumen.  There  are  some  twenty  or  thirty 
wells;  some  of  them  fifty  feet  deep.  New  ones  are  often 
opened ;  and  old  ones,  which  have  been  abandoned,  are  some- 
times sunk  deeper.  #The  strata  of  mineral  at  the  bottom  are 
then  worked  horizontally,  and  the  product  drawn  up  by  a  wind- 
lass. The  bitumen  is  hard,  and  is  regarded  as  of  the  finest 
quality.  The  tract  and  the  wells  belong  to  the  government, 
and  are  farmed  by  those  who  desire  to  work  them.  The  work- 
ing for  the  year  had  ceased  a  few  days  before.  The  bitumen  is 
sold  chiefly  at  Damascus.  It  is  mainly  used  on  vines,  to  keep 
off  insects  which  destroy  the  grapes.  It  melts  with  a  strong 
heat,  and  being  then  mixed  with  a  little  oil,  is  daubed  upon  the 
vine  near  its  root1 

From  the  bitumen  pits  there  is  a  good  view  of  the  west  side 
of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  and  of  its  lower  parallel  ridge.  The  lofty 
main  ridge,  as  here  and  elsewhere  seen  from  the  side,  has  two 
summits ;  of  which  the  northeaHternmost  is  much  the  highest, 
perhaps  by  a  thousand  feet  Both  of  these  were  now  marked 
with  strips  of  snow  and  ice  radiating  down  their  sides.*  The 
parallel  ridge  is  some  two  or  three  thousand  feet  lower ;  and  runs 
the  whole  length  of  eah-Shcikh,  from  near  Rxtahoiya  to  the 
southern  end  over  BAniis.  It  is  unbroken,  save  once  near  the 
village  of  Shib'a  ;  where  the  high  upper  valley  beginning  near 
the  northeastern  end  breaks  down  through  to  Wady  et-Teim.* 
Not  far  south  of  that  point  is  a  water-shed  in  the  high  valley ; 
which  then  again  declines  towards  the  southwest,  and  descends 
to  the  southern  plain,  not  far  west  of  B&nifts,  through  the  deep 
gorge  of  Wady  el-'Asal,  on  the  cast  of  a  high  conical  jicak. 

From  the  wells  there  is  a  view  of  the  higher  parts  of  the 
town  of  Hasbeiya.     We  returned  home  by  way  of  the  ford. 


1  See  alee  Seetara't  Rriem.  L  pp.  S24,    from  below.     II*  opeaks  of  the  ridge  ! 
SSS,  9X9,  SSa   Rarekhardt  Trav.  in  Syria    nlnjr  out  toward*  Binlii  ee  mock  low 


p.  S4.     Dr  Andorra's  OooL  Report,  in  thai  that  amuah.    Probably  la  look!** 

Ljscb't  Ottdal  Report,  1851,  p.  116.  down  upon  it  lonjrltadlnaUT,  the  lower 

•  The  Rot.  J.  L.  Port*  of  Dumw  rammit  arationed  in  Uw  text  did  not  pro- 

wfaited  the  ■nmmit  of  Herman  In  the  no-  niiwntijr  strike  the  *y«.      See  Biblioth* 

«u  of  1852.     lie  describee  the  hlffbeet  Serre,  1M54.  p.  55. 

peak  ae  composed  strictly  of  three  peaks,  •  See  above,  p.  S76L 
•taoar  each  other  at  lo 
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The  important  valley,  Wady  et-Teim,  was  the  refbge  of 
Derazy,  the  founder  of  the  Druze  religion,  early  in  the  eleventh 
century  ;  and  is  therefore  connected  with  the  earliest  history  of 
that  singular  race.1  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
the  valley  is  mentioned  by  Abulfeda  and  edh-Dhtthiry.* 

The  short  valley,  in  which  H&sbeiya  almost  lies  hidden, 
commences  at  no  great  distance  east  of  the  town.1  The  head  of 
it  is  in  a  remarkable  amphitheatre,  enclosed  on  three  sides  by 
high  hills,  terraced  and  covered  with  vines,  fig  trees,  and  olive 
trees,  to  their  top.  The  western  part  is  formed  by  the  rocky  hill 
on  and  around  which  the  city  is  built,  projecting  from  the  south- 
ern hills,  and  confining  the  valley  to  a  narrow  dell  along  its 
northern  side  ;  thus  almost  completing  the  circle  of  the  amphi- 
theatre. The  hills  on  the  north  and  south  of  this  head  of  the 
valley  rise  not  less  than  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  above  it.  The 
eastern  side  is  still  higher ;  the  western  much  lower.  The  top 
of  this  lower  projecting  hill,  above  the  narrow  valley,  is  occupied 
by  the  palace  (so  called)  of  the  Emir  and  its  appurtenances. 
Below  tne  palace,  on  the  western  declivity,  is  the  Jewish  quarter. 
Back  of  the  palace,  towards  the  south,  are  the  houses  of  the 
town  rising  far  up  along  the  side  of  the  higher  hill,  and  covering 
a  large  space.  They  extend  also  down  the  northeastern  side  4? 
the  lower  projecting  hill,  quite  to  the  bed  of  the  valley.  Indeed, 
they  have  already  begun  to  spread  across  the  channel  towards 
the  northeast ;  where,  on  account  of  the  steepness  of  the  ground, 
the  buildings  stand  as  high  as  in  the  old  part  of  the  town.  The 
Bttsis,  after  leaving  its  dell,  soon  expands ;  and  its  channel, 
passing  through  a  wide  open  tract,  enters  the  Hasbfiny  a  little 
above  the  ford. 

A  good  view  of  H&sbeiya  is  obtained  from  the  northern  hiH, 
on  the  road  leading  to  the  bridge,  which  we  followed  on  Monday. 
This  is  the  near  view,  looking  down  upon  the  whole  town.  The 
houses  are  seen  extending  far  up  towards  the  south  and  south- 
west of  the  Emir's  palace  ;  and  then  on  the  east  down  to  the 
water-course  and  across  it.  This  last  is  the  Protestant  quarter. 
Another  beautiful  view  of  the  town  and  amphitheatre  is  from 
the  little  village  of  'Ain  Kttnyeh,  directly  east  of  Hfisbeiya, 

1  See  De  Sacy  Expose  de  la  Relig.  dee    ral  weeks  in  the  place  in  1844.— The  eer- 
Druzes,  L  p.  occhtxiii,  sq.  Biblioth.  Sacra,    tier  travellers  seem  not  to  hare  visited 


1848,  p.  220  sq.  Wady  et-Teim.  Furer  von  Haimendorf 
■  Abulf.  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kflhler,  p.  20.  passed  along  it  from  the  Huleh  to  tie 
edn-Dhahiry  speaks  of  Wady  et-Teim  as  a  Bfika'a  and  Ba'albek  in  1666;  p.  280, 
district  in  the  province  of  Damascus,  con-  NOrnb.  1646.  Seetsen  visited  and  de- 
taining 860  villages ;  see  Rosenm.  Analect  scribed  the  region  in  1806 ;  Reisen,  Berlin 
Arab.  HI.  p.  22.    Lat  p.  46.  1854,  L  p.  828  sq.    Zach*s  MonatL  Corn 


UWU.   AAA.  J».    mm*        A^-t%   «.  w  *"***!  **   f*  *****  mV        «*"*»**■  mm****,    w*«. 

•  In  describing  Hasbeiya  and  the  region  XVuL    pp.    840-844.      Then    followed 

around,  I  have  the  benefit  of  a  manuscript  Burckhardt,  Trav.  jLn  Syr.  pp.  82-48.  Comp. 

journal  by  Dr  E.  Smith;  who  spent  seve-  Bitter  Erdk.  XV.  p.  152  so,. 
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and  half  an  hoar  distant,  on  the  very  brow  of  the  amphitheatre* 
A  third  and  more  distant  view  is  in  the  opposite  direction,  from 
the  high  ridge  west  of  Wadj  el-Teim.  Looking  from  this  point 
about  E.  8. 15.  up  the  Wady  Boris,  the  eye  takes  in  the  whole 
valley  and  amphitheatre  with  the  town.  Here  especially  ilia 
amphitheatre  is  seen  to  be  a  deep  basin  sank  in  the  midst  of  a 
broad  ridge  descending  from  Jebel  esh-8heikh  westwards;  which 
basin  the  narrow  Talley  drains  to  the  Hasbfay.  The  latitude 
of  Hftjbeiya,  as  determined  by  Lieut  Lynch,  is  N.  33°  25'  13". 

Large  cpantities  of  grapes  are  raised  around  HAsbeiya ;  the 
southern  hill  is  covered  with  vineyards.  The  grapes  are  mostly 
eaten  or  made  into  raisins ;  while  some  are  trodden  and  the  juke 
boiled  down  to  form  the  syrup  called  Dib$.  Walking  out  one 
afternoon  with  Mr  Wortabet,  along  the  upper  water-course  in 
the  northeast  quarter,  we  came  upon  a  press  for  the  preparation 
of  Dibs.  There  were  two  shallow  vats  side  by  side,  in  which  the 
grapes  were  trodden.  From  these  the  juice  was  drawn  off  into 
a  small  channel  outside,  and  conducted  into  three  smaller  and 
deep  vats,  where  it  was  left  to  settle  and  become  clear.  All  these 
Tats  were  excavated  in  the  solid  rock.  The  juice  was  then  con- 
veyed to  a  large  boiler  just  below,  where  it  was  boiled  away  to 
the  proper  consistence  ;  and  then,  lastly,  was  put  to  cool  in  two 
or  throe  still  smaller  vats. 

The  Emirs  of  HAsbeiya  are  a  Muslim  branch  of  the  house  of 
Bhehib  ;  distinct  from  those  who  have  so  long  ruled  in  Mount 
Lebanon.  The  head  of  the  house  is  the  hereditary  governor  of 
the  district  of  Hisbeiya ;  but  dependent  of  course  upon  the  Pasha 
of  Damascus.  The  palace,  so  called,  is  a  shabby  concern  ;  but 
covers  a  large  plot  of  ground,  and  is  the  dwelling  of  various 
branches  of  the  family.  The  present  Emir  was  regarded  as  a 
weak  and  faithless  man,  blowing  hot  and  cold  with  the  same 
breath.  He  was  at  this  time  rather  favourably  disposed  towards 
the  missionaries,  and  Mr  Wortabet  was  acting  as  his  family 
physician.  Yet  he  was  ever  ready  to  vex  the  Protestants  ;  and 
was  even  now  refusing  to  let  them  pay  their  taxes  except  as 
members  of  the  Greek  church  ;  directly  in  the  face  of  the  law 
and  of  the  practice  every  where  else. 

The  highest  point  of  the  hill  above  Hisbeiya  on  the  south, 
is  crowned  by  a  Druie  place  of  worship,  or  collection  of  chapels, 
called  KhQlw&t  el-Biyld.  These  Khttlweha  are  generally  situ- 
ated quite  alone,  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
or  the  borders  of  a  forest ;  and  from  this  their  solitary  position 
they  take  their  name,  signifying  '  solitude/  They  are  hardly 
distinguished  in  sise  and  structure  from  common  dwelling 
houses.  The  Khfllwftt  el-Biy&d  is  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
sacred  places  of  the  Druses.    It  was  plundered  in  1838,  after 
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the  decisive  battle  of  Shib'a  ;  the  secret  adytum  was  entered ; 
and  the  sacred  books  contained  in  several  chests  were  scattered 
throughout  the  country  and  the  world.1 

The  Khfilw&t  el-Biy&d  is  distant  about  twenty  minutes  from 
H&sheiya ;  and  is  situated  a  few  rods  west  of  the  road  leading 'to 
•Ain  Jfirfk  and  Hibb&riyeh.  The  position  commands  a  view 
over  the  Merj  'Aytln  and  the  district  of  Bhfilrif,  nearly  to  the 
sea ;  and  the  view  towards  the  south  takes  in  the  HtUeh.  For 
extent  and  beauty  of  prospect  few  places  equal  it* 

The  little  village  of  'Ain  KOnyeh,  half  an  hour  east  of  Hfis- 
beiya,  has  been  already  mentioned.  From  a  fine  fountain  there)  a 
small  aqueduct  conveys  water  to  the  palace  of  the  Emirs  below. 
Hence  the  name  of  the  village.1 

Another  village,  Shuweiya,  lies  fifteen  minutes  from  'Ain 
Kfinyeh  higher  up,  in  nearly  the  same  direction  from  H&sheiya. 
It  is  inhabited  by  Drazes,  and  is  about  half  an  hour  distant 
from  the  Khfilw&t  el-Biy&d.  It  lies  on  another  peak  among  this 
amphitheatre  of  hills.  This  point  is  higher  than  either  erf  the 
preceding,  and  the  prospect  more  extensive,  but  less  interesting. 
Towards  the  north  the  village  of  'Ain  'Ata,  marked  by  a  white 
dome,  is  seen  high  up  near  the  base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  in  the 
district  of  Basheiya.  From  it  a  high  ridge  extends  down  to  the 
Hasb&ny,  and  forms  the  boundary  between  the  two  districts  of 
Basheiya  and  H&sbeiya ;  or,  as  they  are  called,  upper  and  lower 
Wady  et-Teim.  Between  this  ridge  and  the  Bttsis,  two  Wadys 
descend  to  the  Hasb&ny.  The  northernmost  has  the  large 
Christian  village  of  Kufeir  on  its  northern  declivity ;  and  the 
village  called  KhGlwet  el-Eufeir  on  its  southern.  The  southern 
Wady  is  much  the  broadest ;  and  indeed  may  perhaps  be  re- 
garded as  divided  into  two  by  a  low  ridge,  on  which  stands  the 
village  of  Mimis.  Higher  up,  on  its  northern  side,  is  the  village 
of  'Ain  Tinta.  Eaukaba,  Libbeiya,  Neby  Sofa  (or  Thelth&tha), 
and  Muhaiditheh,  are  places  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  ridge 
which  borders  the  valley  of  the  Hasb&ny  on  the  west.  Above  Shu- 
weiya, towards  the  east,  only  a  narrow  ridge  separates  the  valley 
of  Mimis  from  that  of  Shib'a  ;  and  connects  the  hill  of  Shuweiya 

1  E.  Smith  in  Mi*.  Herald,  1845,  p.  46.  Tell  el-H&rraweh  203°.     Khiymm  329*. 

The  same  writer  says  further;  "Women  Ibl  238°.     Jndeideh  266°.      E&Pat  eah- 

are  universally  excluded  from  residing  in  Shfiktf  249°.    Kaukaba  298°.    Nebj  'Aly 

Khfilwehs ;  bnt  the  occupants  often  have  et-Tahir  264°.    Neby  Syud  801*.    Lib- 

their  families  in  aome  adjacent  building,  beiya  27°.    'Ain  Kfinyeh  67°.    'Ain  'Ate 

At  Khulwat  el-Biyad,  we  were  told,  that  68*°.    Shuweiya  80°.    HibbArtyeh  14r. 

women  only  came  np  from  the  town  [Has-  'Ain  Tannurah  N.    el-Muhaiditheh  88°. 
beiya  J  in  the  morning,  to  cook  and  clean        ■  Bearings  at  'Ain  Kfinyeh,  1844 :  Mu- 

and  keep  house  for  the  men,  and  went  haiditheh  84°.    Khfilwat  el-Biyad  245°. 

down  again  to  their  houses  in  the  city  in  Kul'at  esh-Shukif  248°.     Hasbeiy*  270*. 

the  evening,  not  being  allowed  to  lodge  on  Neby  Sirad  292°.     Taum  Niha,  S.  peak, 

the  hill;  "ibid.  

•  Bearings  at  Khulwat  el-Biyad,  1844 1 
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with  the  mountain  back  Along  this  ridge  panes  tfce  road  from 
Hisbeiya  to  8hib'a ;  from  which  also  there  branches  off  a  summer 
road  to  Damascus.1 

The  ridge  extending  down  from  'Ain  Kflnyeh,  on  the  north  of 
H&sbeiya,  separates  Wady  Basis  from  the  Taller  of  Mlmis ;  and 
has  at  its  lower  extremity  the  bluff  called  Bis  el-'Aujeh,  already 
mentioned.  The  elevation  of  several  points  in  and  around 
Hisbeiya  was  determined  by  Dr  De  Forest  the  same  year,  with 
the  aneroid  barometer,  as  follows : 


Ford, 

Fountain  of  the  HisbAny,  . 

HAsbtiya,  Palsee,   . 

Bosd  Mir  KhSlwAt  sl-BlyAd 


reoo 

1054 
1700 
2160 
2711 


1  Bwrfagi  at  Shsw^ya.  lS44t   'Ate  fTSf    JofcMihKr.    Uftt 

'At»56*.  *AJ»TbtaS5ft*.  UbbaijslU*.  *51\    IUS464*.    KMtmb» 

MniMi  SO*.    Ubmh  S*.    Ntby  Soft  had  SSSf     HMA^k  S14\    tUMfc 

SOf.     ^Ijifciiihhth  SS\     bok«U  Sir.    'kmJ(u£*Ul\    MtkdjmUV. 


SECTION  IX. 


FBOM  HA8BKIYA  TO  BANIA8,  AND  BACK. 

The  state  of  agitation  and  disquiet  among  the  DrasM  of 
Lebanon,  already  alluded  to,  had  not  yet  been  wholly  allayed. 
Straggling  bands  of  thai  people,  or  of  those  acting  undrt  colour 
of  their  name,  were  often  heard  of  in  these  regions,  as  commit- 
ting deeds  of  violence  and  robbery.  Such  rumouro  reached  us 
almost  daily  at  H&sbeiya ;  lying  as  it  does  on  one  of  the  main 
loads  between  the  Druzes  of  Lebanon  and  those  of  Haurin; 
and  itself  too  numbering  many  Druzes  among  its  inhabitants, 
some  of  whom  are  men  of  influence.1 

What  more  directly  affected  our  plans  was  the  report,  that  a 
party  of  fifteen  or  twenty  Druzes  from  the  Metn  nad  posted 
themselves  in  a  wood  near  B&ni&s,  and  were  robbing  whomsoever 
they  pleased  ;  though  not  all  that  passed  that  way.  A  Jew  had 
been  robbed  on  Saturday,  and  several  peasants  on  Sunday. 
But  on  Monday,  an  English  gentleman  with  his  family,  including 
three  ladies,  came  through  from  B&ni&s  to  H&sbeiya  without 
seeing  any  one.  It  was  said  the  party  had  sent  defiance  to  the 
Emir  of  H&sbeiya,  as  the  governor  of  the  district  At  any  rate, 
that  functionary  was  cowed,  and  took  not  a  single  step  against 
the  marauders.  All  the  roads  to  Damascus  were  regarded  as 
unsafe. 

As  we  purposed  to  set  off  for  B&ni&s,  if  possible,  on  Tuesday, 
we  took  the  precaution  to  obtain  a  letter  from  the  chief  Druse 
Sheikh  of  the  region,  residing  in  H&sbeiya.*  He  gave  it  with 
readiness  ;  and  also  agreed  to  send  with  us  two  of  his  own  people 
armed.  We  engaged  likewise  three  Druze  muleteers  for  the 
excursion. 

1  See  more  on  this  subject,  p.  8,  above,     translation  is  subjoined  in  Note  V,  end  of 
9  As  this  letter  is  a  model  in  its  way,  a    the  volume. 
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Tuesday,  May  25&— This  morning,  to  the  astonishment  of 
every  one,  the  weather  threatened  rain ;  and  two  slight  showers 
actually  fell  As  my  strength  was  now  partially  restored,  we 
concluded  to  set  off  and  travel  leisurely.  Our  party  consisted 
of  Mr  Thomson  and  myself,  our  two  servants,  the  three  Druxe 
muleteers,  and  the  Sheikh's  two  armed  retainers.  An  active 
young  man,  desiring  to  go  to  BAni&s  on  business,  asked  permis- 
sion to  join  us ;  and  made  himself  quite  useful  during  the  ex- 
cursion. We  sent  forward  the  muleteers  and  baggage  to  Judei- 
deh,  with  one  of  the  armed  men  ;  we  ourselves  proposing  to  go 
with  the  other  by  way  of  BdrghOz  and  the  chasm  of  the  Litiny. 

We  left  the  mission  house  at  11  o'clock ;  reached  the  ford 
of  the  Hasb&ny  in  forty  minutes  ;  and  turning  to  the  left,  came, 
at  11.50,  to  the  fork  of  the  road  to  Kaukaba.  We  passed  in 
sight  of  the  Khin,  where  there  was  this  day  a  regular  fair.  This 
is  much  frequented  by  the  people  of  Lebanon,  the  Hfileh,  Wady 
et-Teim,  and  even  from  Haurfin.  The  light  showers  to  day  had 
thinned  the  number  somewhat ;  yet  we  saw  and  fell  in  with 
many.  At  12.05  we  passed  just  under  Kaukaba  lying  high  on 
the  western  slope ;  and  stopped  five  minutes  under  the  olive 
trees  on  account  of  another  sprinkling  of  rain.  The  village,  as 
usual,  looked  much  the  best  when  seen  from  a  distance. 

A  broad  and  deep  valley,  well  cultivated,  extends  up  west- 
wards from  the  KhAn,  breaking  through  the  western  ridge  and 
cleaving  it  more  than  half  way  to  its  base.  The  ascent  in  it  from 
the  Hasbany  is  gradual  and  gentle ;  but  on  the  western  side, 
towards  the  Litiny,  it  descends  suddenly  and  steeply  to  the  river 
just  below  the  bridge  of  BdrghOz.  Through  this  notch  passes 
the  road  from  the  Kh&n  to  that  bridge  ;  and  thence  up  the  side 
of  Lebanon  along  Wady  Sifsaf  to  Kefr  H&neh  and  Jexzin.1  The 
vallev  of  this  notch  is  understood  to  separate  Meg  'Ayftn  from 
the  district  of  H&sbeiya ;  and  is  of  course  the  dividing  line,  in 
this  quarter,  twtwecn  the  Pashaliks  of  Sidon  and  Damascus. 

We  kept  along  from  Kaukaba  high  up  around  the  shoulder 
of  the  northern  hill ;  and  then  descended  gradually  to  join  the 
road  from  the  KhAn  upon  the  water-shed.  This  we  struck  at 
12.30,  and  began  immediately  the  steep  descent  towards  the 
bridge.  At  12.50  we  stopped  on  the  plateau  of  the  little  Druse 
village  of  BOrghQx  ;  the  latter  being  about  forty  rods  north  of 
ns,  and  the  river  and  bridge  still  two  hundred  feet  or  more  below 
us.  The  bridge  is  said  to  be  Roman.  We  here  could  see  the 
character  of  the  river  and  its  chasm  for  some  distance  above  and 
below. 

Immediately  north  of  BOrghflz,  a  broad  low  spur  or  swell  of 

1  On*.  WDm  U*W  U»  BibU,  II  p.  1ft  •+ 
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ground  is  thrown  off  from  the  base  of  Lebanon  across  the  river  to 
the  eastern  ridge.  This  swell  is  a  mile  or  more  in  width.  The 
river  breaks  down  through  the  whole  distance  by  a  singular 
chasm,  very  narrow  and  winding,  with  banks  from  three  hundred 
to  five  hundred  feet  high  and  often  approaching  the  perpendic- 
ular. Much  of  this  chasm  we  were  here,  or  afterwards,  able  to 
overlook.  It  makes  many  short  turns  and  sharp  angles.  We 
could  see  the  river  at  the  bottom,  like  a  small  mountain  brook, 
tumbling,  foaming,  and  roaring  along  its  steep  rocky  bed.  South 
of  Bflrghflz,  for  a  short  distance,  the  ground  is  lower,  and  the 
valley  of  the  river  broader  ;  and  advantage  is  taken  of  this  for  a 
road  down  the  steep  banks,  and  a  bridge  over  the  stream.  Just 
below  the  bridge  the  river  turns  westwards  for  a  little ;  and  then 
again  towards  the  south. 

We  stopped  here  near  Bflrghflz  for  twenty  minutes,  partly  on 
account  of  another  slight  shower.  But  this  was  the  last ;  and 
the  afternoon  was  clear  and  cool. 

We  set  off  again  at  1.10,  for  Belat ;  not  by  the  usual  road, 
but  keeping  along  through  the  fields,  without  a  path,  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  chasm,  which  the  river  has  here  cut  through 
another  ridge  extending  out  from  Lebanon  towards  the  south. 
This  ridge  is  obviously  a  prolongation  of  the  southern  foot  of 
Lebanon  itself,  passing  over  into  the  lower  ridge  on  the  east  of 
esh-Shflkif.  The  river  strikes  and  enters  it  very  obliquely  not  far 
below  the  bridge  of  Bflrghflz ;  and  cleaves  it  lengthwise,  but 
nearest  the  eastern  side  ;  until  just  below  Belat  the  stream  turns 
almost  at  a  right  angle,  and  cuts  through  the  ridge  to  its  western 
side.  Here,  issuing  into  a  more  open  tract,  it  turns  south  again, 
and  flows  under  esh-Shflldf.  The  ridge  thus  left  upon  the 
eastern  side  is  very  thin,  sharp,  and  steep.  We  kept  along  near 
its  sunjmit ;  sometimes  looking  down  into  the  abyss  of  the  tor- 
rent on  our  right ;  and  sometimes  passing  around  on  the  eastern 
side  of  high  sharp  peaks.  It  was  a  dizzy  and  dangerous  path, 
and  the  ride  highly  exciting.1 

The  general  course  of  the  chasm  from  near  Jisr  Bflrghflz  to 
Belat,  is  from  about  N.  E.  by  N.  to  S.  W.  by  8.  The  depth 
varies,  according  to  the  hills  on  each  side,  from  eight  hundred  to 
twelve  hundred  feet.  The  chasm  is  thus  far  tolerably  straight ; 
except  one  obtuse  angle  towards  the  south  in  approaching  Belat 
The  sides  are  very  steep,  but  not  perpendicular,  and  are  covered 
with  shrubs  ;  resembling  the  high  banks  of  the  same  river  east 
of  Jisr  Ka'ka'iyeh  ;  though  the  chasm  is  here  narrower  and 
deeper.* 

We  came  to  the  little  village  of  Belat  at  2.25,  situated  on 

1  Bearings  at  1.80 :  Burgh&z  N.  75°  E.        ■  See  above,  p.  58. 
•ah-ShOkif  S.  80°  W. 
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the  eastern  ride  of  the  chasm,  with  a  broad  tract  of  high  ground 
behind  it  From  the  Tillage  we  descended  five  minutes  to  reach 
the  brow  of  the  cliffs.  Here,  just  before  the  gulf  turns  west, 
the  sides  become  more  perpendicular,  or  at  least  exceedingly 
precipitous.  Eagles  were  soaring  over  the  chasm,  having  their 
nests  in  the  western  cliffs.  At  the  bottom,  just  north  of  the 
village,  is  a  mill ;  and  a  dizzy  path  leads  down  to  it  The  depth 
of  the  chasm  on  the  eastern  side  is  seven  hundred  feet ;  as  ascer- 
tained with  the  aneroid  by  Mr  Thomson  and  Dr  De  Forest  a  few 
days  previously.  The  village  lies  still  some  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  higher ;  and  the  hills  further  north  are  yet  loftier.  The 
western  cliff  is  not  less  than  some  nine  hundred  feet  above  the 
stream  ;  and  its  top  is  apparently  a  fine  level  plateau  of  green 
grass  studded  with  small  oak  trees.  The  bottom  of  the  chasm  is 
quite  narrow,  and  is  wholly  filled  by  the  stream.  It  was  a  rude 
scene  of  wildness  and  grandeur,  never  to  be  forgotten.  I  know 
of  nothing  similar  to  it,  unless  perhaps  the  celebrated  chasm  of 
the  river  Salzach  at  the  Pass  Lueg,  on  the  way  from  Salzburg 
to  Oastein. 

In  the  rides  of  the  chasm,  opposite  to  Belat,  there  house 
great  numbers  of  the  little  animal  called  Webr,  the  Skuphan  or 
coney  of  Scripture,  the  Hyrax  Syriacus  of  naturalists.  Mr 
Thomson  in  his  former  visits  had  seen  them  coming  out  of  the 
clefts  and  holes  of  the  rocks ;  in  winter  at  midday  ;  in  summer 
only  towards  evening.1 

We  left  Belat  at  2.55,  for  Dibbin  and  Judeideh,  on  a  general 
course  south.  At  3.05  we  were  opj^mite  the  bend  in  the  chasm 
of  the  river,  and  could  look  down  its  westerly  course.  The  sides 
are  here  nearly  perpendicular,  and  the  chasm  still  narrower.  At 
the  western  end  is  a  spot  called  the  Khfltweh,  where  the  river  is 
■aid  to  be  more  compressed  than  at  any  other  point.  The  stream 
has  worn  itself  a  deep  channel  or  flume  in  the  rock  ;  so  narrow, 
it  was  said,  that  one  can  step  across  it.* 

The  place  where  we  stood  is  an  ancient  site,  now  called  Neby 
HaskhL  Here  were  fragments  of  two  columns,  and  also  two 
sarcophagi  cut  in  an  isolated  rock.  A  small  Wady  comes  in 
here  (nun  the  south,  draining  a  pretty  plain  lying  towards  Judei- 
deh.    This  plain  is  parallel  to  the  arm  of  the  Merj  which  we 

1  S*»  axwa  on  this  Animal,  GtcrfL  Ileb.     if  in  torture  ami  hartming  to  e*rape  from 
Lax.  art.  ;sd  .   Tin— ur    p.  14S7.    See-     •*>  narrow  and  nmgh  a  bed.     At  «**  placa 


taea  la  Rittor*i  F.rdk.  XV.  p.  S9S.     WlUoo  ™  *»«»*  *•  l*"*»J  ">■*•  **«.     * »  •*«■- 

Laa4*  of  the  Bible  It  p.  2S  aq.     Freenel  »*■»«*  «1*  rurmit  nrerented  cmr  aewr- 

la  J.-ar*  Aeial  Ser.  IILTon.  V.  p.  &U.  ***ln*  lu  a?J*h-  .  A  H*  •**  ***  J08* 

*  Thie  fhaem  had  been  rioted  by  Dr  ™  ^^  "*•* "  tn*  butt**!  ;  ****  wokf  abort 

He  Fan*  a  frw  day*  before,  who  thus  2*  l»  *h*  <**"*"*  «  »  "*°*{  ****)*• 

apeak*  of  it :  M  For  tome  *A0  feat  the  ri-  The,  Khutweh  u  the  wr*tero  urmii^attoo 

*er  mi.,  throogh  a  emit,  with  a  mrying  f  **»•  r«n*rkablr  naet ;  the  bank*  balow 

wttb  from  aU  to  twelrt  feat,  writhing  ai  ^^"S  »  «**»  «•*"•  *>*•      **  •>««* 
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ascended  on  Thursday  last ;  and  is  separated  from  the  latter 
only  by  a  small  ridge.  At  3.20  we  passed  Dibbln  in  the  plain ; 
and  at  3.35  reached  Judeideh,  on  the  western  side  of  the  head  of 
the  plain.1 

Here  we  rested  for  a  time,  and  then  sent  on  the  muleteers  by 
the  direct  road  to  Khiyam  ;  while  we  proceeded  by  way  of  Tefi 
Dibbln,  in  order  to  look  for  some  excavated  sepulchres  we  had 
heard  of.  Leaving  Judeideh  at  4.45,  we  came  at  5.10  to  the 
west  side  of  the  great  Tell.  Finding  nothing  here,  we  retained 
on  our  path  a  little,  to  a  knol^  where  is  a  mere  excavation,  which 
may,  or  may  not,  have  been  a  sepulchre.  We  now  at  5.15 
struck  across  the  fields  southeastward  to  the  road  in  the  Merj, 
which  we  had  left  on  Thursday  in  order  to  reach  the  Tell ;  and 
followed  it  till  5.45,  when  we  were  opposite  the  broken  dam  and 
reservoir  of  the  great  fountain."  We  here  turned  to  the  left, 
and  ascended  the  long  declivity  to  Khiyam,  which  we  reached 
at  6.15.  The  direct  distance  from  -Judeideh  is  about  three  miles. 
We  pitched  our  tent  among  the  threshing  floors  of  the  village. 

Khiyam  is  the  chief  town  in  the  district  of  Merj  'Ayftn ;  and 
is  reckoned  at  five  hundred  men,  indicating  a  population  of  about 
two  thousand  souls.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Met&wileh,  with 
some  Greeks  and  Greek  Catholics.  There  are  a  few  Protestants 
from  the  latter  sects  ;  and  a  Protestant  school  had  been  opened. 

We  could  here  look  down  upon  both  Merj  'Ayton  in  the  west, 
and  Wady  et-Teim  in  the  east.  The  descent  into  the  latter  is 
gradual  and  easy  ;  the  valley  is  broader,  and  the  hills  in  it 
lower,  than  further  north.  Indeed,  at  this  point  the  hills  nearly 
cease.     Quite  a  number  of  villages  were  likewise  in  sight.* 

The  evening  was  beautiful.  The  moon,  just  in  her  second 
quarter,  shone  brightly  in  a  cloudless  and  serene  sky  ;  and  the 
heavens  were  studded  with  innumerable  stars. 

Wednesday,  May  26tk.  The  sun  rose  in  purest  splendour 
from  behind  the  loftiest  peak  of  Hermon.  The  mountain  lay 
before  us  in  all  its  grandeur,  presenting  a  full  view  of  its  west- 
ern side  from  the  base  to  the  summit. 

Leaving  Khiyam  at  7.10,  we  bent  our  course  towards  d- 
GhQjar  and  Tell  el-K&dy.  Keeping  at  first  along  the  brow  of 
the  ridge,  we  had  at  7.30  from  a  projecting  point  a  view  of  the 
whole  of  the  Hftleh,  lake  and  all.  The  marsh  seems  to  extend 
up  on  the  western  side  further  than  in  the  middle.     We  soon 

1  Bearings  at  Judeideh :  Dibbln  N.  15"  Titrafn   265°.      K&Tat  eth-Shftkff  171*. 

E.    Ibl  S.  70°  E.  Khiyam  S.  20°  E.  8  m.  Kula'at  271f\    Tell  Dibbln  818*.    Ju- 

•  See  above,  p.  374.  deideh  885°.    Church  in  do.  880°.    Neby 

9  Bearings  at  Khiyam :  Ibl  30j.    'Ain  Sijud  830}°.     Taum  Niha  (south  peak) 

Kfinyeh    66°.      Khulwat    el-Biyad   50°.  15°.     Jebel  Sunntn  87°.     TeU  el-Kidy 

Rasheiyat  el-Fukhar  78°.    Kefr  Hamam  176°. 

96*.    Kefr  Shuba  106°.    el-Marich  128°. 
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began  to  descend  obliquely  and  rather  steeply  towards  the 
Htueh,  by  a  rocky  path  ;  and  at  8.10  were  at  the  foot  of  the 
declivity  and  upon  the  plain.  At  8.15  the  ruin  of  Serada  was 
on  our  right,  just  above  the  base  of  the  declivity,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant  from  us.  It  has  several  excavated  sepulchres,  now 
used  as  storehouses  for  grain.  The  ruins  of  a  former  village  are 
seen  around  and  below  the  caverns.1 

Nearly  opposite  Khiyam  the  hills  within  Wady  et-Teim  dis- 
appear ;  and  the  valley  opens  out  towards  the  south  into  a  wide 
and  tolerably  level  plain,  extending  from  the  bottom  of  the 
western  ridge  to  the  very  base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  But  this 
plain  in  the  north  is  much  higher  than  the  region  around  Tell 
el-K&dy  ;  and  the  latter  again  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
lower  plain  of  the  H&leh.  In  passing  to  Tell  el-K&dy  we 
descended  no  less  than  three  steps  or  oflhets,  here  running  in  the 
direction  from  northeast  to  southwest  Tell  el-K&dy  itself  is 
connected  with  a  fourth  like  offset ;  and  there  are  still  two 
others  further  south.  The  line  of  these  last  three  offsets  runs 
more  from  east  to  west  The  difference  of  elevation  between 
one  plateau  and  another  is  in  general  not  less  than  fifty  feet ; 
and  sometimes  more. 

We  were  now  unon  the  first  and  highest  plateau,  here  called 
Aid  Serada  ;  and  kept  on  across  it  in  the  direction  of  the  vil- 
lage el-Ghfljar,  marked  by  the  white  dome  of  a  Wely.  The 
region  is  volcanic.  Towards  the  eastern  side  of  this  plateau  the 
Hasb&ny  has  its  course,  in  a  deep  and  precipitous  gulf.  At 
8.50  we  came  to  the  deserted  village  of  Luwcizeh,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  gulf;  and  descended  steeply  and  with  difficulty 
among  the  trap  boulders  and  globular  basalt  to  the  river  at 
9  o'clock.  It  is  here  larger  than  at  Hasbeiya,  having  received 
the  stream  coming  from  'Ain  Seraivib,  under  the  western  base 
of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh. 

Five  minutes  below  the  ford  is  the  great  fountain  called 
Luweizany,  bursting  forth  under  isolated  strata  of  limestone 
rock  on  the  western  margin  of  the  stream.  Thickets  of  olean- 
ders, and  marshy  ground,  prevented  our  reaching  the  fountain  ; 
but  the  size  of  the  stream  below  was  evidently  very  much 
increased  The  source  was  said  to  be  as  copious  as  the  Neba' 
Hasb&ny,  and  less  fluctuating.  The  bottom  of  the  valley 
seemed  here  full  of  springs  ;  and  several  small  ones  were  burst- 
ing forth  upon  the  east  side. 

Starting  again  at  9.35,  we  immediately  ascended  the  eastern 
bank  very  obliquely,  and  by  an  easier  road  than  that  on  the 
western  bank.     Here  again  was  the  globular  basalt.     For  a 

•  Settaro  tptakj  of  Serada  a*  to  hit  day  inhabited  by  ChriftUot  aad  Draaw;  U- 
HatFBSS. 
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part  of  the  way  the  path  runs  along  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
and  if)  dangerous.  We  could  now  look  down  upon  the  short 
limestone  strata  over  the  fountain  ;  all  the  rest  is  trap.  Indeed, 
the  river  has  worn  for  itself  this  chasm  in  the  hard  trap  rock. 
The  depth  is  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet ;  the  chasm  is 
quite  narrow,  with  very  steep,  and  in  some  places  perpendicular 
hanks.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Hasb&ny  on  issuing  from  its 
mountain  glen,  nearly  opposite  Khiyam,  into  the  great  volcanic 
plain  towards  the  Htdeh,  does  not  follow  the  lowest  part  of  the 
plain  ;  but  keeps  along  in  its  deep  chasm  through  the  western 
and  highest  plateau. 

As  we  approached  el-GhOjar,  situated  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  gulf,  we  struck  down  through  the  fields  towards  the  left, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  village  and  gain  the  road  leading  from  it  to 
Tell  el-K&dy.  The  inhabitants  of  Ghttjar,  like  those  of  'Ain 
Fit  and  Za'ftra,  are  Nusairlyeh  ;  and  these  three  villages  contain 
the  only  people  of  that  sect  in  all  the  region.  At  9.45  the  vil- 
lage with  its  white  dome,  was  close  on  our  right,  some  forty  rods 
distant.  It  lies  just  on  the  brow  of  the  first  offset,  between  the 
highest  plateau  and  the  next  lower.  The  bridge  known  as  Jisr 
el-Ghttjar,  is  at  a  considerable  distance  below  the  village.1  On 
each  of  the  two  next  lower  plateaus  was  a  small  stream  running 
through  it.  On  the  third  was  a  much  larger  stream,  to  which  we 
came  at  10.15 ;  it  comes  from  a  fountain  at  the  foot  of  Jebel 
esh-Sheikh,  and  falls  into  the  river  that  issues  from  Tell  el- 
KAdy.  The  path  led  along  through  wheat  fields  and  among 
heaps  of  black  basaltic  rocks.  We  reached  the  Tell  at  10.35, 
and  rested  beneath  the  shade  of  the  noble  Sindi&n. 

On  approaching  Tell  el-K&dy  from  this  quarter,  the  firet 
object  which  strikes  the  eye  is  an  immense  stream  of  the  most 
limpid  water  pouring  from  its  western  side.  The  Tell  is  oblong  ; 
its  greatest  length  extending  from  west  to  east.  Its  height,  on 
the  northern  part,  is  some  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  plain. 
The  western  end  appears  as  if  built  up  with  large  trap  bouldere ; 
and  through  these  the  water  gushes  out  several  feet  above  the 
base.  It  forms  a  little  lake  at  the  bottom,  and  then  rushes 
down  a  steep  channel  to  the  next  lower  plateau.  This  is  one  of 
the  largest  fountains  in  the  world  ;  the  stream  that  issues  from  it 
being  not  less  than  four  times  as  large  as  the  Hasb&ny,  even 
after  all  the  accessions  which  the  latter  receives. 

Not  all  the  water,  however,  from  the  interior  of  the  Tell, 

1  Somewhere    southwest  of   el  Ghiyar,  nified  into  the  rains  of  an  immense  city, 

and  not  far  from  ez-Zuk,  on  the  edge  of  his  Haxor;  Narrative  II.  pp.  516-620.  We 

the  upper  plateau,  would  seem  to  lie  the  saw  many  such  tracts  hearing  a  striking 

tract  of  volcanic  stones  and  rocks,  which,  resemblance  to  ancient  rains ;  but  never 

as  it  would  seem,  M.  De  Saulcy  has  mag-  thought  of  making  of  them  ruined  dtiee* 
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escapes  in  this  way.  In  the  surface  of  the  Tell  directly  above  is 
a  cavity  of  some  extent,  into  which  the  water  also  rises ;  and  runs 
off,  as  a  considerable  stream,  through  a  break  in  the  edge  of  the 
Tell,  tumbling  down  its  southwestern  side.  This  stream  drives 
two  mills,  and  furnishes  water-power  enough  for  any  number. 
It  then  goes  to  join  the  other  river.  This  of  itself  would  be 
regarded  as  a  very  lam  fountain.  Just  in  the  break  of  the  Tell 
stands  the  noble  oak  (SindiAn)  under  which  we  rested.  Its  vast 
boughs  spread  widely  around  ;  though  its  trunk  is  not  as  large 
as  some  we  had  seen.  Beneath  it  is  the  grave  of  a  Muhamme- 
dan  saint,  a  parallelogram  of  stones  clumsily  laid  up,  with  many 
rags  hanging  upon  the  branches  above.  There  are  also  smaller 
trees  scattered  upon  the  Tell,  and  the  mills  are  almost  buried 
beneath  the  luxuriant  vegetation. 

The  Tell  is  situated  about  a  mile- and  a  half,  a  little  west  of 
•oath,  from  the  southwest  corner  of  the  mountains,  nearly  in  a 
line  with  the  western  base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  It  is  about 
midway  of  the  Hfileh  from  west  to  east.  It  stands  connected 
with  the  step  or  offset  between  two  plateaus  ;  so  that  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  Tell  is  twice  as  high  as  the  northern,  rising  above 
the  plain  at  its  southern  base  not  less  than  eighty  or  ninety  feet 
The  form,  though  oblong,  is  irregular.  The  top  is  an  area  of 
several  acres,  perhaps  fifty  rods  in  length,  and  somewhat  highest 
towards  the  east  It  is  in  part  cultivated,  and  there  were  now 
patches  of  wheat  upon  it ;  but  the  greater  portion  was  given  up 
to  rank  £ra*s,  weeds,  thistles,  and  brushwood  ;  so  that  it  could 
be  examined  only  with  difficulty.  Singularly  enough,  this  Tell 
and  offset  form  the  dividing  line  between  the  volcanic  and  lime- 
stone formations.  The  Tell  and  all  the  plain  north  are  volcanic  ; 
while  all  the  plain  of  the  Htileh  south,  as  far  as  our  examination 
extended,  is  limestone. 

The  elevation  of  this  spot  above  the  sea,  is  six  hundred  forty- 
seven  feet,  as  determined  by  Dr  De  Forest  a  few  days  before. 

Mr  Thomson  was  the  first,  I  believe,  to  regard  this  Tell  as 
the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,1  in  which  he  hm  been  followed 
by  others.  As  the  region  is  volcanic,  and  as  the  lake  Phiala  is 
held  by  all  to  be  an  ancient  crater,  there  is  no  lack  of  analogy 
or  of  probability  in  supposing  this  Tell  to  be  of  the  same  char- 
acter. Still,  Dr  Anderson,  the  geologist  of  the  Dead  Sea  Ex- 
pedition, saw  here  "  no  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  a 
crater."  • 


•  I»I*nch'tOadal!teMrt,p.lOS;  fcr    Bibfa,  IL  p.  174. 
"~    Wum  alga  i 


•  blS4S;aMBibUoaat»  Sacra,  1S4S,  u  The  Tell  ami*  to  hare  hadi 

m,  IfC     I  Sod  tb*  mom  Um  nyttmti  In  origin  ;  but  wa  did  not  notice  upon  It  any 

br  Sasfen'i  Mi  Journal  bi  1844.  appomraact  of  a  cratar;*   Land*  of  the 

"  "  i  Ljncb'i  OOctal  r 
ta»p.lia    Dr 
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On  the  Tell9  near  the  upper  fountain,  are  some  remains  of 
houses,  apparently  not  ancient  But  the  chief  ruins  are  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  TelL  Here  are  many  heaps  of  stones, 
most  of  them  volcanic  and  of  good  size.  Amon£  them  are 
mingled  blocks  of  limestone  squared  ;  one  of  these  is  very  long, 
and  has  a  groove  along  the  middle.  The  town  which  stood  here 
was  doubtless  built  mainly  of  the  volcanic  stones  of  the  region ; 
and  these  remain,  and  are  some  of  them  quite  large.  Burckhardt 
was  told  of  foundations  a  quarter  of  an  hour  further  north;  but 
we  did  not  look  for  them.1 

This  great  fountain  and  stream  is  now  called  el-Leddan; 
which  may  possibly  be  a  corruption  from  the  name  Dan.*  Jose- 
phus,  while  he  assumes  the  fountain  at  Banias  as  the  main 
source  of  the  Jordan,  perhaps  on  account  of  its  somewhat  longer 
course,  speaks  also  of  the.  fountains  of  "  the  lesser  Jordan'9  at 
Dan.'  Of  the  identity  of  these  with  Tell  el-Kady,  there  can  be 
no  question. 

The  city  of  Dan,  too,  was  situated  at  these  fountains  ;  and 
the  slight  ruins  upon  the  Tell  are  apparently  its  only  remains. 
The  testimony  of  Josephus  is  explicit.4  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
describe  Dan  as  being  four  Roman  miles  distant  from  Paneas  on 
the  way  to  Tyre ;  and  here  too,  they  say,  the  Jordan  breaks 
forth.5  The  Targum  of  Jerusalem  likewise  writes  'Dan  of 
Csesarea  ;'  implying  its  vicinity  to  Crosarea  Philippic  Against 
all  this  testimony,  a  single  indefinite  remark  of  Jerome,  in  which 
he  might  be  supposed  to  confound  Dan  with  Paneas,  can  have 
no  weight.7 

The  story  of  the  founding  of  Dan  is  given  in  the  books  of 
Joshua  and  Judges.  Originally  belonging  to  Sidon,  under  the 
name  of  Lesem  or  Laish,  it  was  seized  and  named  Dan  by  a 
warlike  colony  of  Danites.1     It  became  afterwards  a  chief  seat 

1  Tray,  in  Syr.  p.  42.  sAr;  being  just  a  repetition  of  the  same 

'  Burckhardt   heard    only   the    name  preposition  and  article,  which  hare  already 

Dhan  ;  Trav.  p.  42.    Dr  Smith  in  hi*  Ma.  been  incorporated  into  the  word. 

Journal,  1844,  wri^s  thus:   "lint,  ed-  *  Jot  B.  J.  4.  1.  1,  *rrds,  tAroifmrnm 

Dan,  by  treating  the  article  as  part  of  the  to*  /mcphv  KaXoiy^rw  'Iopway  lit 

word,  may  have  become  Eddan ;  then  with  to*  rris  xpwijf  fiokt  rt«V,  rpoewipwmm 

the  article  again  prefixed,  it  would  be  el-  rf  /is ydK* .  Antt  1.  10.  L  ib.  6.  8.  L 

Eddan.    Join  the  /  of  the  eeoond  article,  ib.  S.  S.  4. 

and  it  becomes  Leddan ;  and  finally  prefix  *  Joe.  Antt  1.  10.  1.  mgri  Adror  t$rm 

the  article  again,  and  you  have  el-Leddan.  yltp  4  Mpa  rod  *UMi*v  rpeotryepeaWai 

A  similar  case,  very  much  to  the  point,  is  «ijry4*    ib.  5.  8.  1.   lb.  8.  8.  4.     B.  J.  4. 

'Assur,  the  name  of  a  public  promenade  1.  1. 

just  outside  the  wall  of  Beirut.    Its  origin  •  Onoxnast  arts.  Dan,  Laim.                * 

is  'Ala  es-S4r>  <at  or  upon  the  wall;'  *  Targ.  Hieros.  Gen.  14,  14. 

'Ala  es,  by  a  common  contraction,  becomes  T  Hieron.  Comm.  in  Eseoh.  xlviii.  18, 

'At,  and  being  then  joined  with  the  word,  "  Dan  . .  .  ubi  hodie  Paneas ;"  i.  e.  in  the 

forms  'Ats&r.    Now  every  day  you  hear  vicinity.    Comp.  Gesen.  Notes  on  Burck> 

'Ala  el-'Assur ;  which,  by  a  usual  contrac-  hardt  p.  494.    Reland  Palest  p.  921. 

tion  of  'Ala  d,  into  'At,  becomes  'Al-As-  '  Josh.  19,  47.    Judg.  18,  2S-29, 
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of  Jeroboam's  idolatry,  where  one  of  the  golden  calves  was  set 
up  ;  was  conquered  with  other  towns  by  the  Syrians  ;  and  in  the 
days  of  Eusebins  was  still  a  small  village.1  The  name,  however, 
is  perhaps  best  known,  in  the  almost  proverbial  expression, 
"  from  Dan  to  Beeraheba,"  as  denoting  the  whole  length  of  the 
Promised  Land.1 

Quite  a  number  of  places  were  visible  from  the  Tell ;  many 
of  which  we  knew  already,  and  others  with  which  we  became 
acquainted  afterwards.  Bid  Dahfid  is  a  Wely  on  the  margin  of 
the  H&leh,  towards  the  foot  of  the  eastern  hills.  'AzAriyit  is  a 
high  Tell  with  trees  ujwn  it,  on  ground  descending  towards  the 
Hftleh.  The  exact  position  of  Bin  Ibl  I  do  not  remember ;  nor 
was  B&niAs  yet  in  sight.1 

We  stopped  for  two  hours  under  the  splendid  oak,  rested, 
and  took  lunch.  Our  muleteers  gathered  the  stalks  and  ears  of 
•  wheat,  nearly  ripe,  but  not  yet  hard  ;  bound  them  into  small 
wisps ;  and  roasted  them  over  a  blazing  fire.  In  this  way  is 
prepared  a  sort  of  parched  grain,  which  is  palatable,  but  not  as 
good  as  that  roasted  on  an  iron  plate.4 

Finding  that  one  of  the  Druze  attendants,  sent  with  us  by  the 
Sheikh  in  Hasbeiya,  was  a  native  of  the  Hftleh,  and  perfectly 
acquainted  with  it,  we  determined  to  make  an  excursion  into  the 
lower  plain,  and  visit,  if  possible,  the  junction  of  the  various 
streams,  which  pour  their  waters  into  the  Hftleh.  We  therefore 
sent  off  our  muleteers  to  await  us  on  the  road  to  Bfini&s,  near  the 
foot  of  the  hills.  Mounting  at  12.35,  and  descending  along  the 
south  side  of  Tell  el-Kfidy,  we  were  surprised  to  find  ourselves 
again  upon  a  limestone  formation,  and  also  upon  firm  dry  ground 
instead  of  a  marsh.  At  1  o'clock  we  came  to  a  low  mound  of 
rubbish  with  cut  stones,  evidently  the  remains  of  a  former  town, 
now  covered  thickly  with  thistics.     It  is  called  Diftieh  ;  and 

Jrobably  marks  the  site  of  an  ancient  Daphne,  mentioned  by 
osephus  as  near  the  source  of  the  lesser  Jordan  and  the  temple 
of  the  golden  calf.1     Here  are  three  or  four  old  orange  trees ; 

'  1  K.  12,  2a  29.    15,  20.     Onomaat  near!*  wc*t ;  Tmr.  in  Stt   p.  42.     Irbjr 

art.  Dmm.  and  if  angle*  did  not  Writ  the  foot    Weh- 

9  Jadg.  20,  1.     1  Sam.  8,  20.     2  Sam.  ardtoo  tu  thro ;  bat  H  in  rather  difl- 

17,  1 1.  cult  to  rorofrniM  Toll  el-Kady  in  bit  #W  *i 

*  Baaringt  from  Tall  rl-Kidj  in  1*44 :  KathH ;  Trnv.  IL  p.  449  aq.  Tha  be* 
Sta  Ibl  44  .  Month  of  Wadr  'Ami  80*.  pnbliahed  aoroont  U  by  Mr  Thomaoa, 
Caatla  of  BaniAt  S9\  'Ain  Kftnjah  106*.  Biklioth.  Sac  1846,  p.  196  aq.  Comp. 
'Ain  Fit  124  .  Za'orah  126  .  *A4r1r*t  Wilton  Lands  of  tha  BibU  II.  p.  170  to. 
l&7ft'.  Sid  Dahod  174*.  Itifath  202\  •  Jowbimi  an,  H.  J.  4.  1.  1,  that  tha 
AbU  2*?'.  Methhad  2S7\  al-Gh&jar  marthet  of  tha  iaka  extend  op  »<*x*i 
216*.     Sarada819*.     Ibl  to&\\  Adfrat  xV"  .  . .  w*>«f  fX~™.  at  r#* 

*  Tell  ri-K&dv  it  tliffhtly  mentkmad  hw     ******   rhr  fum^m   «aA*vp«r«r   'UptsVrr 
■taan,  RaWa  I.  p.  887,  eomp    pp.  821,     M  r&»  rift  Xf**9  £•••  »w  «▼*•     H*1* 


Boxrkhardt  ri«tcd  and  daacribta  it ;     IUvrrcamp  and  Keland  <p.  26S)  propont 

bat,  by  an  armr  uf  tb*  i*n  or  !«*»•,  It  it     V*  rvad  Aari|t  fur  Adfnri,  which  bowarar 


a*N.  t  of  ftlnUa  inatead  of     U  anncceaiarj.     Tha 
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several  stumps  of  palm  trees  ;  and  also  some  pomegranates  and 
fig  trees  looking  very  old. 

The  tract  for  some  distance  south  is  called  Aid  Difheh.  It 
was  now  covered  with  glorious  fields  of  wheat,  cultivated  by 
people  from  Hasbeiya  ;  and  was  everywhere  studded  with  noble 
oaks  and  other  trees.  Five  minutes  south  of  Difheh  was  a 
magnificent  Mettum  or  red  oak,  the  branches  of  which  were  full 
of  bird's  nests  ;  a  peculiarity  which  even  Mr  Thomson  had  never 
before  seen  in  Syria.  Just  here  was  another  step  or  offset  to  the 
next  lower  plateau.  Streams  of  water,  some  of  them  of  con- 
siderable size,  were  every  where  flowing  in  great  abundance ; 
being  mostly  canals  drawn  from  the  Leddan  southeastward 
towards  the  river  of  Banias.  In  like  manner  many  canals  are 
also  led  out  from  the  Hasbany,  for  the  purpose  of  similar  irriga- 
tion. 

At  1.20  we  reached  a  place  called  el-lfansfay,  at  the  last 
step  or  offset  down  to  the  lowest  plain.  This  is  a  station  of  the 
fixed  Ghawarineh  ;  who  dwell  in  tents,  but  do  not  move  about 
They  have  a  few  magazines  with  mud  walls  and  roofs  of  straw, 
where  they  store  both  grain  and  straw,  but  chiefly  the  latter. 
The  wheat  is  mostly  carried  to  the  villages,  or  sold.  Some  fine 
trees  mark  this  place  also ;  and  there  are  two  or  three  milk 
driven  by  a  stream  from  the  Leddan,  which  is  brought  down  the 
offset.  There  were  said  to  be  not  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
such  streams  drawn  from  that  river.  Here  too  were  many  bees. 
The  hives  arc  merely  cylinders  of  wicker  work  coated  with  mud, 
and  laid  up  together  in  a  sort  of  pyramidal  stack,  protected  by  a 
rude  thatch  or  an  old  tent-mat.  We  saw  many  hundreds  of 
these  hives  in  the  plain.  The  ever  flowering  Htileh  is  a  fine 
range  for  the  bees,  and  large  quantities  of  honey  are  here 
gathered. 

We  were  now  upon  the  lower  plain  of  the  Htdeh,  and  could 
see  the  stream  from  Banias  meandering  on  our  left,  and  not  far 
distant.  At  1.40  we  came  upon  it  and  forded  it ;  and  ten  min- 
utes later  forded  it  again.  Just  here,  on  its  elevated  right  bank, 
is  a  rather  conspicuous  Wely  called  Sheikh  Hazaib,  with  trees 
and  a  few  tents  near  it ;  another  fixed  station  of  the  Ghawarineh. 
Passing  on  we  had  at  1.55,  close  on  our  right,  the  main  stream 
from  Tell  el-Kady,  running  parallel  to  that  from  Banias,  with  a 
swift  cm-rent,  in  a  deep  narrow  channel,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  plain.  It  was  almost  wholly  concealed  by 
the  canes  and  bushes  that  line  the  banks.  At  2  o'clock  we  came 
to  the  junction  of  these  two  streams,  in  a  broad  open  area,  where 
the  river  spreads  itself  out.     We  here  forded  the  Leddan  ;  the 

here  of  the  name  Difneh  supports  the  com-  Targ.  and  Vulg.  Num.  84,  11;  probabfy 
mou  reading. — A  Daphnis  is  read  in  the    a  corruption  for  *Ain. 
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water  coming  nearly  up  to  the  bones'  bellies.  At  2.10  we 
struck  a  smaller  branch  from  the  Tell,  taken  out  for  the  purposes 
of  irrigation,  and  very  turbid.  It  is  called  Burey.  We  forded 
it,  and  went  on. 

At  length,  at  2.20,  we  came  upon  the  HasbAny  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  other  united  streams.  This  spot  is  a  third  of  a 
mile  north  of  Tell  Sheikh  Yfauf,  the  southernmost  Tell  in  the 
middle  of  the  plain.1  The  distance  from  Tell  el-Kidy  is  about 
fire  miles.  From  the  junction  the  united  stream  passes  down 
on  the  west  side  of  Tell  Sheikh  Yfisuf,  and  pursues  its  course 
southward  through  the  flat  marshy  plain  of  the  lower  Hfileh  to 
the  lake.  Above  the  junction  the  streams  were  all  running 
swiftly  in  channels  fifteen  or  twenty  feet- below  the  level  of  the 
plain. 

The  relative  size  of  the  three  streams  we  estimated  as 
follows.  That  from  Bini&s  is  twice  as  large  as  the  Hasbfiny  ; 
while  the  Leddfin,  including  its  branch  the  Bureij,  is  twice  if 
not  three  times  the  size  of  that  from  Banius.  The  river  below 
the  junction  is  apparently  about  as  large  as  the  Jordan  at  the 
Jisr  Benit  Ya*kdb. 

The  stream  from  Bdni&s  is  here  the  clearest  of  all,  being 
leas  used  for  irrigation  ;  and  is  crowded  with  fish.  The  water 
of  the  LeddAn  is  of  a  turbid  ash  colour.  That  of  the  Hasbany 
is  muddy  and  of  a  dark  yellow.  At  the  junction,  as  it  entered 
the  main  stream,  its  yellow  waters  were  crowded  to  the  western 
bank,  as  far  as  we  could  see ;  forming  a  narrow  strip  not  wider 
than  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole. 

The  Derd&rah,  coining  from  Merj  'Ayftn,  we  did  not  see ; 
nor  did  we  here  gain  any  information  respecting  it  As  we  saw 
it  the  week  before  from  the  high  point  south  of  H&nln,  it  appeared 
to  wind  through  the  western  part  of  the  plain,  and  unite  with 
the  Hasbuny,  probably  above  the  main  junction.  As  however 
this  stream  dries  up  in  summer,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
reckoned  among  the  perennial  sources  of  the  Jordan,  we  did  not 
take  it  into  account  in  our  examination.* 

From  Sheikh  Hazaib  southwards  the  plain  of  the  Hfileh 
appears  as  a  dead  level  quite  down  to  the  lake  ;  a  distance  of 
six  miles  or  more.  On  the  west  side,  the  marsh  extends  up 
north  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  streams,  or  even  farther ; 
while  on  the  eastern  side  the  land  is  tilled  almost  down  to  the 
lake.  The  rich  soil  is  everywhere  a  deposit,  which  has  been 
formed  as  the  lake  and  marsh  have  been  gradually  filled  up,  by 

Bosrian  Itooj   tbt  taction  of   U»    fountain,  of  McllAWli  tod  Hoik,  *  tho 
HoBbSOT      "     '         *■"  ...... 


is  tfao  Hftkh  i  Hftsfai  807".  Toll    f<«*  of  tbt  w«otora  hflU.    For  thoao  to* 
27'.    CutWof  BAnUaft*'. 
Xar  44  m%  of  ooan*  ?Wt  tbo  brgo 


oi-KA4j  27'.    CutW  of  BAnUa  ft*'.  VoL  U.  pp.  455, 4S6.  [UL  $41.1  W. 
*           m  b  Bibttotk.  Soc  1S4C  p.  1M. 
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the  annual  contributions  of  the  different  streams  during  the 
winter  and  spring  floods.  Mr  Thomson  compared  it  with  the 
soil  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  Mississippi  It  is  extremely 
fertile  ;  and  all  hinds  of  grain  grow  in  it  abundantly.  Luge 
crops  of  wheat,  barley,  dhurah  (maize)  yellow  and  white,  simsim 
(sesame),  rice,  and  other  plants,  are  obtained  with  very  little 
labour.  Bice  is  sown  on  the  hard  and  chapped  ground  ;  and  is 
merely  flooded  with  water.  The  yield  is  good,  but  the  qualify 
inferior. 

This  region  still  merits  the  praise  accorded  to  it  by  the 
Danite  spies :  "  We  have  seen  the  land,  and  behold,  it  is  very 
good, ....  a  place  where  there  is  no  want  of  anything  that  is  in 
the  earth."  !  The  climate,  however,  is  hot  and  too  unhealthy  for 
any  inhabitants,  except  the  Ghawfirineh.  But  their  hones, 
cattle,  and  sheep,  fatten  on  the  rich  pastures  ;  while  large  herds 
of  black  and  almost  hairless  buffalos  (of  which  we  saw  many) 
luxuriate  in  the  streams  and  in  the  deep  mire  of  the  marshes. 

Thus  another  problem  of  physical  geography  was  now 
determined.  The  upper  branches,  of  the  Jordan  unite  and  flow 
to  the  lake  of  the  Huleh  as  one  stream.1 

We  returned  by  the  same  way  to  el-Mansfory.  From 
thence,  at  3.30,  we  struck  off  to  the  right  towards  the  northeast, 
to  gain  the  road  from  Tell  el-Kady  to  Banifis  near  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  where  our  muleteers  were  waiting.  The  lofty  mnnnci 
of  Hermon  were  now  directly  before  us.  Overagainst  us  came 
down  the  vast  gorge  of  Wady  el-'Asal,  seeming  to  cleave  the 
mountain  almost  to  its  base,  and  issuing  from  it  between  two 
high  bulwarks.  It  separates  the  lower  western  ridge,  already 
described,  from  the  loftier  central  ridge  and  summits  of  the 
mountain.  More  to  the  right  the  castle  of  Banifis  towered  in 
its  strength.  We  kept  on  through  the  fields,  sometimes  without 
a  path,  and  fording  several  streams  from  the  Ledd&n.  Many 
herds  of  cattle  were  at  pasture  in  the  fields  ;  and  at  one  of  the 
fords  a  large  herd  was  crossing.  On  our  right,  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile  or  two,  was  a  large  Wely  with  windows,  looking  like  a 
dwelling  house  ;  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  the  Muhammedans  at 
certain  seasons.  I  suppose  it  to  be  the  Sid  Dahud  mentioned 
above. — At  4.15  we  joined  our  muleteers  upon  the  B&nias  road. 

Between  this  point  and  B&nifo  lay  the  supposed  danger  of 

1  Jodg.  18,  9.  10.  the  districts  which  had  belonged  to  Zeoo- 

*  See  more  on  the  region  of  the  Huleh  dorus,  lying  between  Trachonitis  and  Gali- 

in  Vol  IL  pp.  485,  436.  [iii.  341-848  ]  lee,  vir  Paneas,  and  O&A&a,  and  the  ie- 

The  name  el-Huleh  was  already  applied  to  gion  round  about    To  this  OfcuC&a,  and 

the  district  which  contains  the  lake,  by  to  the  situation,  the  modern  ffAUk  well 

Bohaeddin,  in  the  twelfth  century;  Vita  corresponds.    Jos.  Antt.  16.  10.  8; 


Salad,  p.  98.   But  the  name  seems  to  have    B.  J.  1.  20.  4.  Tuch  in  Zciteohr.  d.  morg. 
existed  also  in  ancient  times ;  for,  accord-    Ges.  IL  p.  428,  note, 
ing  to  Josephus,  Augustus  gave  to  Herod 
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Drase  robbers.  We  were  now  eleven  persons  in  all ;  a  mule- 
teer from  Sidon  having  joined  us.  8ix  were  armed,  and  five 
were  themselves  Druses.  My  companion  now  searched  for  our 
letter  of  introduction  from  the  Druse  Sheikh,  and  discovered 
that  he  had  left  it  at  Hisbeiya  in  the  pocket  of  another  coat 
But  we  went  on  gaily  ;  and  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything  of 
robbers  so  long  as  we  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  B&niia. 

Mounting  at  4.30,  we  turned  off  a  few  steps  on  the  right,  to 
look  at  a  KhAn  called  Duweir,  with  a  few  rude  buildings,  erected 
oat  of  the  materials  of  an  earlier  place  now  in  ruins.  These 
are  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slope  of  the  hilL 

We  immediately  ascended  the  qteep  slope,  and  came  out  at 
the  top  upon  the  beautiful  terrace  on  which  B&niAs  is  situated. 
Passing  on  among  fine  copses  of  trees,  and  splendid  fields  of 
wheat,  and  water-courses  drawn  from  the  noble  fountain,  we 
came  at  5.05  much  exhausted  to  the  village  in  the  angle  of  the 
mountains.  Here  we  pitched  our  tent  beneath  the  elude  of  the 
spreading  terebinths  so  often  mentioned  by  travellers.1 

This  terrace  of  B&ni&s  was  to  me  an  entirely  new  feature  in 
the  region  ;  no  traveller  had  ever  mentioned  it.1  Towards  the 
north  it  abuts  upon  the  flank  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  between  the 
gorge  of  Wady  el-'Asal  and  the  angle  of  the  mountain  with  the 
eastern  hills ;  on  the  east  it  lies  against  the  declivity  of  the 
same  range  ;  whQe  on  the  south  it  runs  together  and*  mingles 
with  the  gentler  slopes  of  the  same  hills.  It  is  thus  nearly  trian- 
gular ;  is  highest  towards  the  north  ;  and  slopes  very  gently 
towards  the  south.9  The  elevation  at  B&nius,  in  the  interior 
northeastern  angle,  is  eleven  hundred  forty-seven  feet  above  the 
aea  ;  being  five  hundred  feet  higher  than  Tell  el-Kady.  In  this 
angle  the  great  fountain  bursts  forth  ;  and  sends  its  waters  down 
a  ravine  of  its  own,  southwest  to  the  plain  of  the  Hftleh.  Tet 
they  are  also  drawn  off  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  terrace  ; 
and  are  even  carried  down  its  western  declivity,  to  irrigate 
portions  of  the  plain  below,  to  which  the  waters  from  Tell 
el-K&dy  cannot  be  conducted. 

The  formation  of  the  terrace  is  wholly  limestone  ;  but  at 
Binias  the  igneous  rocks  again  present  themselves.4 

The  wall  of  bilk  on  the  east  of  the  HOleh,  is  much  lower 
than  the  mountains  which  shut  in  the  lake  and  plain  on  the 

•  Sartvw,  Raiata  L  p.  3S4.     E  Smith  plain  ;"  Bibtkxh.  Sarra,  IMS.  p.  1ST.  Bat 
|a  Ma.  Jotim.  1S44.     W.  It  ThMMM  k  thU  *im  ao  i<U»  of  th*  raatttj. 
BtMkrtfc,  Sim.  1H4S,  p.  1SSL    1*  Saaky  a  Etcrpt  in  farm,  thfa  ttrraea  aat  a 
Ifarratir*,  II.  p.  S54.  gtnml  mrmblaro  to  thai  at  Nit ;  aw 

•  Tb.oolyal)u4ootohUb/llrTb«n-  abora,  pp.  SSI,  SSS. 

aaai    MTha  pUtftra,  or  tarraca,   opoo        *  I>r  Anderaoo  la  Iijarb't  OAdal  Ra. 
wftaafc  Biol**  u  baik,  atay  ba  cbrafa*    pjrt,  pp.  106,  10S. 
I  oh  banditd  feat  above  tba  eUaaaiva 
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west.  It  rises  gradually  and  brokenly  to  table  land  on  the 
top  ;  on  which,  at  some  distance  back,  are  seen  a  line  of  Tells 
extending  from  north  to  south ;  the  southernmost  of  which  is  Tell 
Fcras.  This  broad  ridge  is  thrown  off  from  the  southeastern 
base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  ;  and  extends  southwards  until  it  is 
lost  in  the  table  land  on  the  east  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  We 
took  pains,  both  here  and  afterwards,  to  learn  the  name  of  this 
ridge  among  the  people ;  but  could  hear  it  spoken  of  only  as 
Jebel  Heish. 

Two  principal  Wadys  come  down  from  the  east  upon  the 
terrace  near  its  angle.  The  northern  one  is  Wady  Khtfehabeh, 
on  the  north  of  the  fountain  and  the  castle  ;  the  other  is  Wady 
Za'&reh  on  the  south  of  the  village.1 

During  the  evening  we  received  a  note  left  for  us  by  Dr  De 
Forest  and  his  party,  who  had  spent  a  night  at  Banifis  a  week 
previously.  We  thus  learned  the  result  of  his  observations  with 
the  aneroid,  as  given  above. 

Thursday y  May  27th. — We  had  planned  for  to-day  an  excur- 
sion to  the  lake  Phiala  ;  to  return  by  way  of  the  castle  on  the 
mountain.  I  defer  therefore,  for  the  present,  the  more  detailed 
account  of  the  fountain  and  village  of  B&nias. 

The  general  direction  of  that  lake  from  Banifis  is  a  little 
south  of  east.  Setting  off  at  8  o'clock,  we  passed  out  of  the 
village  at  the  southeast  corner,  without  crossing  the  brook  of 
Wady  ZaVireh.  This  Wady  comes  down  steeply  through  open 
ground  from  the  southeast,  around  the  southwest  end  of  a  high 
ridge  ;  the  other  side  of  which  is  skirted  by  the  same  Wady 
running  southwest.  As  the  Wady  thus  sweeps  around  the  end 
of  the  ridge,  and  reaches  the  western  base  of  the  higher  hills,  it 
is  apparently  cut  off  and  covered  over  by  a  sloping  plain  or 
gentle  declivity  of  arable  land  ;  through  which,  however,  it 
breaks  down  by  a  very  deep  and  narrow  chasm  in  the  underlying 
volcanic  rock,  with  jagged  perpendicular  sides.  This  chasm 
extends  almost  down  to  Bunias  ;  and  is  so  narrow,  as  hardly  to 
be  noticed  until  one  comes  quite  near  to  it.  Our  course  lay 
more  to  the  left.  We  crossed  a  small  Wady  and  brook  ;  then 
wound  to  the  right  up  a  steep  hill  ;  and  at  8.50  came  to  a 
fountain  below  'Ain  Kfinyeh.  At  9  o'clock  we  reached  that 
village  ;  from  which  Hunin  bore  due  west. 

We  now  struck  up  over  the  high  ridge,  around  the  south- 
western end  of  which  Wady  Za'areh  comes  down.  The  ascent 
was  very  steep.  Beaching  the  top  at  9.20,  we  kept  along  high 
on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  ridge,  having  Wady  Za'&reh  ftt 

1  So  written  by  Dr  Smith.    Mr  Tlioin-    Kvd ;   Trav.  pp.  38,  4a    We  could  not 
son  writes  Sa'ury.     This  is  the  ravine  spo-    hear  of  any  such  name* 
ken  of  by  Burckhardt  as  Wady  Kyb  or  el- 
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finit  deep  below  uh,  here  running  southwest.  Descending  very 
obliquely  and  gradually,  we  came  at  9.45  to  the  channel  of  the 
Wady  with  its  pleasant  stream.  Here  was  also  a  pretty  cascade, 
the  water  falling  over  a  rock  ten  feet  high,  along  three  crevices, 
presenting  the  apitearance  of  three  white  ribbons  of  ii>am.  On 
the  south  bank  of  the  Wady  is  a  Mezra'ah  or  goat  Tillage,  called 
Mesady  ;  consisting  of  a  dairy  hut  or  two,  where  the  goat*, 
which  range  these  lull*  in  summer,  are  gathered  at  night  and 
milked.  Below  this  point  the  brook  descends  rapidly  by  a  wild 
volcanic  gorge,  until  sweeping  around  the  end  of  the  ridge  it 
turns  northwest  towards  Bauias. 

Crossing  the  brook,  we  bent  our  course  a  little  more  south- 
east ;  and  at  9.55  reached  the  brink  of  the  lake  on  its  north 
side.  In  seven  minutes  more  we  rode  down  the  steep  declivity 
to  the  margin  of  the  water.  From  the  brow  above,  the  village 
of  Mcjdel  8hcms  bore  X.  20c  E.  distant  about  two  miles. 

The  lake  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bowl,  apparently  an 
ancient  crater  ;'  not  less  than  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  tract.  The  form 
is  an  irregular  circle  ;  the  diameter  of  the  water  being  a  mile 
and  ]>erhapH  more.  It  made  upon  me  the  impression  of  a  larger 
lake  than  I  had  antici|»ated.  The  tract  around  is  high  table 
land,  rising  on  the  south  of  the  lake  almost  at  once  into  wooded 
or  bushy  hills  ;  and  skirted  at  some  distance  on  the  east  likewise 
by  a  wooded  range.  The  declivities  of  the  basin  itself  are 
dreary  and  desolate,  with  only  an  occasional  shrub  and  a  few 
patches  of  tillage  ;  but  the  country  around,  though  not  fertile, 
is  more  cultivated. 

The  water  of  the  lake  is  stagnant  and  impure,  with  a  slimy 
look.  Just  at  the  margin  it  was  muddy  for  a  few  feet  ;  and  did 
not  seem  to  be  clear  and  pure  in  any  part.  At  a  short  distance 
from  the  shore  was  a  broad  l>elt  <»f  water  plants,  now  turned 
brown,  and  in  some  places  resembling  inlands.  The  middle  of 
the  lake  was  free.  Wild  ducks  wen1  swimming  in  different  (tarts. 
A  Urge  hawk  was  sailing  aWe  them,  and  occasionally  swoopiug 
down  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  if  to  seize  a  duck  <*r  a  frog. 
Our  Druzcs  tired  at  him,  aud  broke  his  wing  ;  he  fell  among  the 
water  plants,  and  could  not  there  lie  reached.  Myriads  aud 
myriads  of  frogs  lined  the  shims  ;  and  it  was  amusing  to  see 
them  perched  thickly  along  the  stones,  as  if  drawn  up  in  battle 
array  to  keep  off  intruders.  It  is  the  very  paradise  of  fn»gs. 
The  lake  supplies  the  whole  country  with  leeches  ;  which  are 
gathered  by  men  wading  in,  and  lettim;  the  leeches  fasten  thciu- 
•elves  ujHjn  their  legs.     The  ground  along  the  margin  is  mostly 

1  So  Dr  Andcnuo  in  Ljnrh'i  0£  Rrp.  p.  110. 
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without  reeds  or  rashes  ;  and  is  covered  with  small  black  volcanic 
stones.  The  shores  and  sides  of  the  crater  exhibit  everywhere 
small  glistening  black  crystals!  resembling  hornblende.1 

There  seems  no  room  for  question  but  that  this  lake  is  the 
ancient  Phiala  described  by  Josephus  ;  so  called  from  its  bowl- ' 
like  form,  and  situated  on  the  right  of  the  road  leading  from 
Ccesarea  Philippi  to  Trachonitis.*  But  the  position  and  eveiy 
circumstance  go  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  popular  legend, 
which  made  this  lake  a  feeder  of  the  fountain  at  B&ni&B.*  Not 
only,  in  such  case,  must  its  waters  pass  under  the  brook  of  the 
Za'arch ;  but  the  supply  of  such  a  fountain  would  in  one  day 
exhaust  the  lake.  The  bright,  limpid,  sparkling  waters  of  the 
former  can  have  no  connection  with  the  dark,  stagnant,  slimy 
masses  which  fill  the  latter. 

Seetzen  heard  of  the  lake,  but  did  not  visit  it.4  Burckhardt 
makes  no  allusion  to  it.  It  was  first  examined  by  Irby  and 
Mangles,  in  passing  from  Damascus  to  BdniAs  in  1818.'  Of  late 
years  it  has  been  several  times  visited.0  The  present  name  is 
usually  riven  as  Birket  er-Rfim ;  but  we  heard  distinctly  the 
pronunciation  Birket  er-Rfin ;  and  so  Seetzen  heard  it  and  gives 
it  in  Arabic  letter*.7 

We  left  the  upper  brow  of  the  lake  at  10.25,  on  a  course 
about  N.  N.  W.  in  order  to  go  directly  to  the  oaks  of  Sheikh 
Othman  el-H&ztiry.  We  crossed  the  fields  without  a  path,  and 
came  after  ten  minutes  to  the  Wady  Za'&reh  higher  up  than 
before.  We  found  it  here  a  narrow  but  very  pretty  meadow-like 
plain,  with  a  fine  brook.  A  little  farther  up,  on  our  right,  was 
a  Wely  in  the  valley,  called  Sheikh  Yafftry ;  from  which  this 
upper  part  of  the  valley  takes  the  name  of  Merj  Yafftry.*  We 
could  here  see  it  coming  down  quite  from  the  southeastern  base 
of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  ;  the  mountain  rising  at  once  out  of  this 
little  plain  to  an  elevation  of  four  thousand  feet  or  more  above  it 

1  Dr  Anderson  Lap.  110.  1844 ;  Biblioth.  Sao.  1846,  p.  191.    Capt 

'  Jos.  B.  J.  8.  10.  7.    All  this  oorres-    Newbold,  about  the  tame  time  ;  Journ.  of 
ponds  exactly ;  and  there  is  no  other  body    R.  Asiat  Soc  XVI.  p.  8.     Dr 


of  water  in  the  region  to  which  the  de-  in  1848 ;  see  Lynoh*s  Oft  Rep.  p.    110. 

scription  is  at  all  applicable.  Two  circum-  See  Bitter  XV.  p.   174  aq. — Mr  Tipping 

stances  show,  however,  that  Josephus  him-  risked  also  a  Birkeh  "  north  of  Jubbita, 

self  had  not  seen  the  lake.    He  says  it  is  very  high,  in  the  centre  of  a  small  oblong 

a  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  from  Csssarea ;  plain,  under  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  with  muddy 

while  in  fact  it  is  little  more  «than  half  water,  filled  by  the  melting  of  the  snow, 

that  distance.     He  speaks  also  of  the  wa-  It  nearly  dries  up  in  summer,  and  ia  about 

ter  as  always  up  to  the  brim,  and  never  280  feet  in  diameter.*  ibid.    According  to 

running  over.  Capt  Newbold  this  is  called  Birket  #1- 

'  Jos.  B.  J.  ibid.  Merj  el-Man,  and  flows  to  Wady  el-'Asal ; 

4  Keisen,  I.  pp.  884,  885.  Journ.  of  R  Asia!  Soc.  XVL  p.  16  sq. 

•  Travels  p.  287.  [87.]  T  Reisen  L  pp.  884,  885. 

•  By  Mr  Tipping  in  1842 ;  Biblioth.  Sac,  k  This  is  the  little  plain  and  tomb  men- 
1848,  pp.   18,  14.     Mr  Thomson  about  tioned  by  Irby  and  Mangles ;  p.  280.  [87.] 
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It  is  the  lower  southwestern  peak  of  esh-Sheikh,  which  is  here 
seen,  radiant  with  its  icy  crown. 

Beyond  this  plain,  on  the  east,  a  spur  is  thrown  off  from  esh- 
Sheikh,  that  is,  from  below  the  saddle  between  the  two  peaks, 
much  lower  than  the  mountain,  though  still  high  ;  which  how- 
ever soon  sinks  down  towards  the  south  into  wooded  liill*  of  no 
great  elevation.  These  form  the  line  of  Tells  already  spoken  of 
as  ending  in  Tell  el-Ferns,  This  is  strictly  the  Jebel  Ileish. 
The  Damascus  road  itasses  out  of  the  little  plain  over  a  notch 
in  this  ridge  ;  and  so  down  the  other  side  by  way  of  Beit  Jenn. 
The  ridge  which  we  had  crossed  on  our  way  up,  was  now  before 
us,  skirting  the  little  plain  or  valley  on  the  northwest.  It  lias  its 
beginning  in  like  manner,  at  the  tiase  of  Jebel  esh-8heikh; 
where,  west  of  the  little  plain,  the  large  village  of  Hejdel  esh- 
Shems  lies  among  the  hills.  Near  that  ullage  a  valley  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ridge  has  its  head,  and  passes  down  westward 
on  the  north  of  the  castle.  We  crossed  the  brook  and  plain ; 
and  ascended  the  ridge,  reaching  the  ton  at  10.55.  Here  both 
the  great  fortresses  of  BftniAs  and  esh-Shflkif  lay  before  us.1 

We  now  kept  along  on  the  northwestern  side  of  the  ridge, 
descending  gradually  and  obliquely  ;  and  crowed  the  Damascus 
mad,  which  here  pas***  along  on  the  declivity  of  the  ridge  to 
Hejdel.  The  Wady  lielow  on  our  right  owns  out  into  a  small 
basin,  partially  cultivated.  Aluut  11.40  the  ridge  on  our  left, 
now  high  above  us,  apparently  a  spur  or  jxnnt  of  that  adjacent 
to  Merj  Yaftiry,  suddenly  terminated  in  a  high  bluff ;  while  a 
low  ridge  from  its  f«K>t  ran  off  northwest  towards  the  castle. 
We  kept  along  the  latter;  and  at  11.55  came  to  the  tomb  of 
Hhcikh 'Othm&n  Haznry,  on  a  knoll  or  hummock  upon  the  ridge. 
The  knoll  is  covered  with  a  cojise  of  noble  oak  trees,  forming  a 
truly  venerable  grove,  with  a  deep  rrligious  gloom.  The  Wely 
is  in  tin*  midst  of  the  grove,  merely  a  common  Muslim  tomb 
surrounded  by  a  shabby  stone  wall.  Just  hdow,  on  the  south- 
west, is  a  small  fountain,  'Ain  cl-HAzury  ;  and  here  too  is  the 
bead  of  the  upon  Wady,  which  runs  down  on  the  south  of  the 
castle.— Around  the  Wely  are  no  remains  whatever;  and  none 
have  ever  existed  there.  The  castle  Imrv  N.  75"  W.  at>out  three 
eighths  of  a  mile  distant.  Between  this  point  and  the  castle 
was  another  like  point  or  knoll,  about  equally  high. 

From  Sheikh  'OthmAn  el-Hazury  we  could  look  up  along  the 
great  Wady  or  chasm,  which  comes  down  from  the  very  base  of 
the  southwestern  peak  of  Jebel  esh-tiheikh  t«»  the  village  of  Jub- 
buta,  situated  on  its  eastern  brink.     Up  through  thL»  chasm  wo 

1  BMriflgt  at  10. M,  ob  rfcU»  :  Ca«tl*of    North  »idc  of  Uk*  HiUl*  isr.diit  about 
B4bIm  2S*  .      KoTat  •ab-Shdklf   WT.     l|  mil*. 
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could  see  the  snows  of  the  summit.  Below  Jubb&ta  the  chasm 
becomes  narrower  and  deeper  ;  and,  turning  more  west,  it  cats 
off  from  the  very  flank  of  esh-Sheikh  the  thin  sharp  ridge  on 
which  the  castle  stands.  This  is  Wady  Khttshfibeh  ;  and  passes 
on  down  to  Bani&s  on  the  north  of  the  fountain.  Just  above 
the  castle  it  is  joined  by  the  Wady  from  Mejdel,  now  also 
become  a  chasm. 

Leaving  the  Wely  at  1.20  we  came  in  seven  minutes  to  the 
next  knoll ;  on  which  are  a  few  remains  called  H&z&ry.  There 
are  here  some  trivial  foundations,  but  no  masses  of  ruins. 
Possibly  a  small  outpost  of  the  castle  may  have  stood  here  ;  but 
the  remains  are  more  like  those  of  a  Mezra'ah  or  goat  village.  This 
is  doubtless  the  site  of  which  Burckhardt  heard  ;  but  which  by 
some  mistake  he  reports  as  "  the  ruins  of  a  city  called  Hfizftry 
one  hour  to  the  north"  of  Sheikh  'Othm&n  el-Hfirtry.1  This 
distance  would  remove  the  ruins  to  some  point  among  the  inacces- 
sible steeps  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  ;  where  certainly  no  such  city 
ever  existed.  It  is  therefore  an  error,  when  Bitter  assumes, 
that  in  this  quarter  was  situated  the  ancient  Hazor  of  the  books 
of  Joshua  and  Judges.* — This  was  now  the  third  Hfizfir  or 
Hazttry  that  I  had  visited ;  neither  of  which  can  be  regarded 
as  the  Hazor  of  Scripture. 

Leaving  H&zftry  we  descended  to  the  deep  saddle  between  it 
and  the  castle  ;  and,  climbing  a  very  steep  and  difficult  ascent 
to  the  latter,  we  kept  along  the  southern  wall,  and  reached,  at 
1.50,  the  only  entrance,  through  one  of  the  southern  towers. 
Here  we  found  ourselves  within  the  most  extensive  and  best  pre- 
served ancient  fortress  in  the  whole  country.'  It  stands  upon 
the  eastern  and  highest  point  of  the  thin  ridge  sliced  off  (as  it 
were)  from  the  flank  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  by  the  Wady  Khtt- 
shabeh  ;  and  which  is  connected  only  with  the  ridge  of  Hfizfiiy 
towards  the  E.  S.  E.  by  the  saddle  just  mentioned.  The  castle 
covers  this  high  thin  point ;  and  follows  its  irregularities.  We 
estimated  its  length  from  east  to  west  at  eight  hundred  or  a 
thousand  feet ;  its  breadth  at  each  end  being  about  two  hundred 
feet ;  while  in  the  middle  it  is  only  from  one  half  to  two  thirds 
as  broad.  The  direction  of  the  ridge  is  from  E.  N.  E.  to 
W.  S.  W.< 

The  interior  of  the  fortress  is  an  uneven  area  of  four  or  five 
acres.  In  some  parts  the  rock  still  rises  higher  than  the  walls ;  in 
others  the  ground  was  now  ploughed  and  planted  with  tobacco 
and  other  vegetables.    Here  are  also  several  houses,  forming  a 

1  Burckhardt,  Trav.  p.  44.  which  however  teems  lets  ancient  Abnl- 

*  Erdk.  XV.  p.  260  so.  comp.  p.  206.  feda  Tab.  Syr.  p.  106. 

'  Mr  Thomson  was  disposed  to  except  4  The  castle  bears  from  B&nias  N.  71* 

perhaps  the  KuTat  el-Merkab,  north  of  E.  and  this  is  about  the  line  of  the  ridge. 

Tortosa,  &nowc  also  as  Balnia*  or  Belinis; 
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■mall  Tillage.  The  fortress  was  dependent  for  water  wholly  on 
Hs  cisterns.  One  of  these,  in  the  open  area  near  the  western 
end,  is  of  immense  sise  ;  and  even  now  contained  much  water. 
Others  are  found  in  different  parts.  Besides  these,  there  exists  a 
large  reeerroir  outside  of  the  castle  in  the  saddle  below  the  east- 
era  end. 

The  western  and  lower  end  of  the  fortress,  which  overlooks 
the  whole  region  below,  exhibits  in  some  parts  specimens  of  the 
heaviest  and  finest  work.  At  the  northwest  corner  especially, 
large  stones  lie  scattered,  which  are  six  or  eight  feet  in  length, 
finely  wrought,  and  bevelled.  Several  of  the  towers  along  the 
southern  wall  are  in  like  manner  finished  with  superior  bevelled 
work.  In  particular,  one  round  tower,  with  fine  sloping  work 
below,  presents  a  finished  bevel  at  least  not  inferior  to  that  of 
the  tower  Hippicus  at  Jerusalem. 

The  eastern  end  of  the  ridge  is  the  highest ;  and  this  was 
taken  advantage  of,  to  form  an  upper  citadel,  commanding  the 
rest  of  the  castle.  It  is  separated  from  the  lower  western  por- 
tion by  a  regular  interior'  cross  wall,  with  towers  and  trench ; 
and  is  without  entrance  or  approach,  except  through  the  lower 
fortress.  Here,  more  than  anywhere,  the  beetling  towers  and 
ramparts  impend  orer  the  northern  precipice,  and  look  down 
into  the  chasm  of  Wady  Khfish&beh  six  or  seven  hundred  feet 
below.  Within  this  citadel  are  the  loftiest  and  strongest  towers  ; 
and  this  portion  is  the  best  preserved  of  all.  Not  less  than  one 
third  of  it  is  ancient  bevelled  work  ;  exhibiting  a  better  and 
more  finished  bevel,  than  is  perhaps  elsewhere  found  out  of 
Jerusalem. 

The  Saracens  and  crusaders  made  no  additions  to  the  for- 
tress. They  did  nothing  in  the  citadel,  but  patch  up  a  few  por- 
tions of  it,  where  this  was  necessary  for  defence  ;  leaving  all  the 
rest  as  they  found  it  Their  repairs  are  everywhere  quite  dis- 
tinct and  visible.  Nor  did  they  do  much  more  in  the  lower  or 
western  part  Tet  there  are  quite  a  number  of  Arabic  inscriptions, 
mostly  dated  about  A.  H.  625  equivalent  to  A.  D.  1227, 
recounting  that  such  and  such  a  prince,  with  a  long  pedigree, 
built  up  this  or  that  tower  at  a  certain  time. 

There  are  numerous9  subterranean  rooms,  vaults,  passages, 
and  the  like,  which  we  did  not  visit.  At  the  western  end  is  a 
stairway  cut  in  the  rock,  descending  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  or 
fifty  degrees.  This  my  companion  had  formerly  entered  for  a 
few  steps,  and  found  it  choked  up  with  rubbish.  Popular  belief 
nevertheless,  regards  it  as  extending  down  to  the  fountain  of 
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The  fortress  is  not  less  than  a  thousand  feet  or  more  store 
the  town  of  B&nias  ;  and  is  therefore  about  equal  in  elevation  to 
the  KiU'at  esh-Shilkif,  which  towers  in  full  view  overagainst  it1 
The  prospect  over  the  Htlleh  and  the  mountains  opposite  is 
magnificent,  though  indefinite.1 

The  whole  fortress  made  upon  us  a  deep  impression  of 
antiquity  and  strength  ;  and  of  the  immense  amount  t)f  labour 
and  expense  employed  in  its  construction.  It  has  come  down  to 
us  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  military  architec- 
ture of  the  Phenicians,  or  possibly  of  the  Syro-Grecians  ;  and 
whoever  will  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  resources  and 
the  prowess  of  those  ancient  nations,  must  not  fail  to  study  the 
ruins  of  this  noble  fortress. 

Situated  more  than  two  miles  distant  from  B&ni&s,  the  castle 
could  never  have  been  built  for  the  protection  of  that  place ;  and 
is  not  improbably  older  than  the  city.  It  was  doubtless  erected 
in  order  to  command  the  great  road  leading  over  from  the  Htileh 
into  the  plain  of  Damascus.  It  may  have  been  a  border  fortress 
of  the  Sidonians,  to  whom  this  region  early  belonged.* 

The  fortress  is  now  ordinarily  known  to  travellers  as  the 
castle  of  B£ni£s ;  but  such  is  not  its  specific  name.  Arabian 
writers  speak  of  it  as  the  KuTat  es-Subeibeh ;  but  it  is  rarely 
mentioned  by  them,  and  mostly  in  connection  with  the  neigh- 
bouring city.4 

We  left  the  castle  at  3.10 ;  and  descended  at  once,  and 
without  path,  the  steep  declivity  immediately  below  the  en- 
trance. By  this  means  we  saved  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in 
distance  ;  but  the  descent  was  not  without  danger.  We  then 
kept  along  the  southern  base  of  the  ridge,  and  reached  our  tent 
beneath  the  terebinth  in  Banias  at  4  o'clock. 

The  situation  of  B&nifis  is  unique  ;  combining  in  an  unusual 
degree  the  elements  of  grandeur  and  beauty.  It  nestles  in  its 
recess  at  the  southern  base  of  the  mighty  Hermon,  which  towen 
in  majesty  to  an  elevation  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  feet  above. 
Its  terrace  I  have  already  described  ; 5  over  which  the  abundant 
waters  of  the  glorious  fountain  spread  luxuriant  fertility  and  the 

1  The  elevation  of  Bamas,  as  we  have  '  SerfJndg.  18,  7.  28. 

seen,  is  1147  Engl,  feet;  p.  897.     That  4  Abulfed.  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kflhler,  pp.  19, 

of  esh  Shuktf  is  2205  feet  above  the  sea;  96.    Wilken  Gesch.  d.  KreuzzOge,  XL  p, 

p.  49.  569.  VII.  p.  32a— On  a  former  journey 

*  Bearings  from  the  castle  by  Wilden-  Mr  Thomson  speaks  of  two  encampments 

bruch,  see  Hitter  XV.  p.  287 :  Mejdel  N.  of  Arabs  within  Wady  el-Teim,  called  es- 

72°  £.    Jubbata  N.  71}°  E.  1  hour  dist  Suban  and  es-Subeih.    Bnt  these  names 

Hasury  (rain)  N.  87°  E.    'Ain  Kfinyeh  would  seem  to  have  no  connection  with  the 

S.  10°  W.— According  to  Dr  Smith,  the  castle.   See  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1846,  pp.  187, 

direction  of  BanhU  is  S.  71°  W.    Tell  el-  198. 

Kady  S.  89°  W.    Hunin  S.  81°  W.  KfiTat  •  See  above,  p.  897. 
esh-ShOkif  N.  60°  W. 
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graceful  interchange  of  copse,  lawn,  and  waving  fields.  Tlie 
situation  is  charming.  Lying  too  so  high  above  the  H&leh,  its 
atmosphere  partakes  of  the  salubrity  of  the  adjacent  mountains. 
The  vicinity  of  the  mountain,  the  many  woods,  and  the  rich 
fields  of  gram  around  Biiniaa,  make  it  the  resort  of  an  abundance 
of  game.  Panthers  and  wolves  are  on  the  mountain  ;  wild  swine 
and  nzelles  luxuriate  among  the  grain.  Many  of  the  swine  are 
killed  by  the  peasants,  who  watch  their  fields  by  night  Wild 
ducks,  partridges,  snipe,  and  other  birds,  are  in  plenty.1 

Of  the  three  Wadys  which  form  so  prominent  a  feature  in 
the  region  of  BAniAs,  two  are  wild  ravines  in  Jebel  esh-Sheikh. 
Wady  el-'Asal,  as  we  have  seen,*  issues  from  its  deep  gorge 
immediately  on  the  west  of  the  terrace.  It  has  its  beginning  a 
little  south  of  the  village  of  Shib'a,  about  four  hours  N.  N.  K 
of  BAniA*  ;  and  forms  the  mighty  cleft  between  the  lower  and 
upper  masses  of  Hermon.  It  is  without  a  village  or  hamlet  in 
its  entire  extent ;  nor  are  there  in  it  any  fountains.  It  is  a  wild, 
thickly  wooded,  solitary  mountain  range,  the  abode  of  wolves 
and  panthers  ;  *  frequented  only  by  the  shepherds  of  Shib'a  and 
the  burners  of  charcoal  for  the  Damascus  market.  A  rugged 
mountain  path  leads  from  Shib'a  along  the  eastern  side  of  this 
valley  and  so  around  to  Jubbata  and  MejdeL1 

Both  the  other  Wadys  descend  from  the  east,  and  issue  upon 
the  terrace  itself  Wady  Khdshabeh,  as  we  have  seen,1  begins 
at  the  very  base  of  the  southwestern  peak  of  esh-Sheikh,  and  ex- 
tends down  the  steep  declivity  southwest  to  Jubbata;  below  which, 
turning  W.  S.  W.  it  severs  from  the  body  of  the  mountain  the 
thin  ridge  on  which  the  castle  stands.  In  the  rainy  scanon,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  Hermon,  an  immense 
volume  of  water  must  rush  down  this  chasm  ;  but  at  this  season 
it  was  wholly  without  water.     It  extends  down  to  the  level 

rind  of  the  terrace  ;  and  then  its  rocky  water-bed  turns  8.  8. 
around  the  lower  end  of  the  ridge  thus  cut  off  by  it,  and 
goes  to  Join  the  channel  from  the  fountain,  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  city  fortress.  • 

The  third  valley,  Wady  Za'arch,  has  already  been  described 
as  coming  from  the  base  of  Hermon  beyond  Mejdcl,  taking  a 
course  Houthweat  through  the  Merj  Yafiiry  and  a  wild  ravine  ;  then 
sweeping  around  northwest  and  descending  to  Banian.*  It  enters 
upon  the  terrace  a  few  rods  south  of  the  lower  end  of  the  castle 
ridge  ;  and  passing  down  along  the  south  side  of  the  city  fortress, 

1  W.  TbooMoft  la  BibBotb.  Sac  ISIS,  p.  mate.    It  wa*  alio  follow*!  br  I*  A*fcr- 

1SS  aq.     Irby  and  MaaftlM  p.  SSQ.  [HS.J  *»n;    «*  hi«  ffolotfcaJ    tu^rmmt   of  Um 

9  Sr#  abm,  pp.  394,  3ST.  who!*  trmrt,  in  LrnrlT*  Off  Rrp  pp  111- 

MVmp.    SmOsm,    fefcm    L    p.    S2S.  114. 

Barekhartt,  p  45.  •  S«*  above,  pp.  401.40* 

♦  Mr  Tbomioo  bad  *m  paw*  by  that  •  $«  abov*,  pp.  S9S,  StK»,  40O. 
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unites  its  pretty  brook  just  below  with  the  stream  from  the  grat 
fountain. 

Within  the  angle  thus  formed  on  the  terrace  itself,  between 
the  channels  of  these  two  Wadys,  are  situated  the  great  fountaa 
and  the  modern  village  of  Banius. 

The  position  of  the  fountain  has  never  been  fully  described. 
It  bursts  forth  from  under  the  western  end  of  the  high  ridge  of 
the  castle,  which  (as  we  have  seen)  is  severed  from  the  flank  tf 
Jel>el  esh-Sheikh  by  the  deep  Wady  KhOsh&beh.  The  fountain 
therefore  is  wholly  on  the  south  of  that  Wady  ;  and  has  no 
visible  connection  whatever  with  the  mountain.  The  ridge 
terminates  here  in  a  precipice  of  limestone  lock,1  the  strata rf 
which  incline  towards  the  west  at  an  angle  of  about  45°.  Then 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  great  breaking  down  of  the  rocks  and 
strata  from  the  front  of  the  precipice  ;  leaving  on  the  north  I 
lower  projection  jutting  out,  on  which  is  perched  the  small  Mus- 
lim Wely  of  Sheikh  Khftdr.*  The  main  precipice  is  south  of 
this,  facing  about  8.  W.  by  W.  and  rising  from  a  hundred  to  ft 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  water  of  the  fountain.  Nor 
the  angle  formed  by  the  projection,  there  would  seem  to  hate 
been  anciently  a  cavern,  from  which  the  water  probably  issued; 
but  it  would  also  seem,  that  the  rock  above  the  cavern  had  beat 
broken  away  probably  by  earthquakes  ;  so  that  the  former  front 
of  the  cavern  is  now  filled  up  by  the  fallen  rocks  and  stonei 
(debris)  which  also  extend  out  for  some  distance  before  it 
Through  the  bottom  of  this  mass  of  rocks  and  fragments  the 
water  now  gushes  forth.  But  further  towards  the  south,  also, 
where  apparently  there  was  no  cavern,  there  is  the  same  heaping 
up  of  debris  before  the  foot  of  the  precipice  ;  and  through  this 
too,  in  like  manner,  the  water  issues  less  abundantly,  spreading 
itself  perhaps  from  the  cavern. 

This  spot  and  cavern  was  anciently  called  Panium,  and 
would  seem  to  have  been  consecrated  to  the  god  Pan  ;  though 
there  is  no  historical  mention  of  any  temple  of  Pan.*  The 
tcmpA  which  Herod  the  Great  erected  was  in  honour  of  Augus- 
tus.4    Hi  the  face  of  the  precipice  south  of  the  cavern,  and  now 

1  The  fountain   "issues  from  beneath  ofZenodorus,  near  the  place  called  PomM. 

the  limestone,  where  it  is  joined  by  basal-  Thin  is  a  fine  cave  in  a  mountain ;  ante 

tic  rocks;"   I)r  Anderson  in  Lynch's  Off.  which  there  is  a  great  cavity  in  the  earth; 

Rep.  p.  101).  and  the  enveru  is  abrupt,  and  very  deep, 

*  The  Mar  Jirjis  of  the  Greeks,  and  St  and  fell  of  still  water.  Over  it  bangs  * 
George  of  the  Latins.  vast  mountain ;  and  under  the  cavern  m» 

*  Comp.  Philastorg.  Hist  7.  3.  Reland  the  springs  of  the  river  Jordan.  Herod 
Pal.  p.  1H8  ft}.  adorned  this  place,  which  was  already* 

4  Jos.  Antt.  15.  10.  3,  u  Herod  having  very  remarkable  one,  still  further  by  At 

accompanied  Osar  [Augustus]  to  the  aea,  erection  of  this  temple,  which  he  dedicated 

and  returned  home,  erected  to  him  a  bean-  to  Ca»sar.w     Comp.  Joa  B.  J.  1.  21.  31 
tiful  tcmplo  of  white  marble,  in  the  country 
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only  just  above  the  debris,  though  once  probably  high  above  the 
ground,  are  several  votive  niches  with  inscriptions.  The  north- 
ernmost niche  is  large  and  deep,  with  a  smaller  one  above  it. 
Three  others  further  south  are  smaller  and  low  down  ;  and  still 
others  may  exist  beneath  the  stones.  Some  of  the  niches  are 
beautifully  finished  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  shell  or  pecten. 

The  longest  inscription  is  over  the  small  niche  on  the  south ; 
and  contains  the  designation  of  the  person  who  consecrated  it  as 
IEPEY2  ©EOY  IIANOS,  i  priest  of  Pan/  implying  here  a  tem- 
ple of  that  god  ;  with  also  a  pro  salute  for  the  reigning  em- 
perors. It  has  been  several  times  partially  copied ;  but  is 
much  defaced.1  Another  inscription  quite  high  up  on  the  south, 
appears  to  contain  the  name  of  an  Agrippa,  with  the  title 
APXON  ETOYS,  perhaps  '  archon  of  the  year/  It  has  also  been 
copied.1 

The  spot  is  now  called  by  the  people  Mugharat  Bfini&s  or 
Mugharat  er-R&s  en-Neba'.  From  beneath  and  through  the 
mass  of  rocks  and  stones,  which  fill  up  and  hide  the  entrance  of 
the  cavern,  gushes  forth  the  Nahr  Bunias,  a  full  and  rushing 
river,  twice  as  large  as  the  stream  from  the  fountain  near  Has- 
beiya.  The  water  is  of  the  purest  and  finest  quality,  limpid, 
bright,  and  sparkling.  Gathering  to  itself  the  other  streams  just 
below  the  village,  and  yet  itself  distributing  its  waters  over  the 
terrace  and  portions  of  the  western  plain  for  the  purposes  of 
irrigation,  it  rushes  onward  in  a  ravine  of  its  own,  with  swift 
course,  towards  the  southwest  down  to  the  lower  plain,  and  so  to 
the  lower  Hftleh.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  streams  of 
the  Jordan. 

The  ancient  popular  belief  recorded  by  Josephus,  that  this 
fountain  had  some  connection  with  the  lake  Phiala,  we  have 
already  seen  to  be  without  foundation  ;'  notwithstanding  the 
experiment  of  the  tetrarch  Philip,  who  caused  chaff  to  be 
thrown  into  the  lake,  which  was  said  to  have  appeared  again  at 
Panium.  Still  more  absurd  is  the  popular  hyjKrthesis  at  the 
present  day,  that  this  stream  comes  ultimately  from  a  fountain 
near  Shib'a,  four  or  five  hours  distant,  and  lying  very  high  on 
the  northwestern  side  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.'  There  is  indeed  near 
Shib'a  such  a  fountain  ;  but  its  stream  flows  down  westward 
to  the  Hasbstay.  More  in  accordance  with  fact  would  it  be,  to 
regard  the  brook,  which  comes  down  from  Merj  Yafftry  through 
Wady  Za'areh,  as  the  remote  source  of  the  Nahr  B&ni&s.     But 

1  First  by  Seetzen,  though  only  recently  Thomson,  published  in  the  Biblioth.  Sao. 

published,   Reisen  I.   p.   833.      Then  by  1846.  p.  194. 

Burckhardt,  p.  89.    Alto  by  Mr  Thomson,  "  Jos.  B.  J.  3. 10. 7.     See  above,  p.  400. 

Biblioth.  Sac  1846.  p.  194.    By  Dr  Wil-  4  W.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sue.  1846. 

son,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  II.  p.  176.  pp.   190-192.     Dr  Anderson  in   Lynch's 

*  By  Seetxen,  lieisen  I.  p.  886.    By  Mr  Off  Rep.  p.  109. 
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unites  its  pretty  brook  just  below  with  the  stream  from  the  great 
fountain. 

Within  the  angle  thus  formed  on  the  terrace  itself,  between 
the  channels  of  these  two  Wadys,  are  situated  the  great  fountain 
and  the  modern  village  of  B&mas. 

The  position  of  the  fountain  has  never  been  fully  described. 
It  bursts  forth  from  under  the  western  end  of  the  high  ridge  of 
the  castle,  which  (as  we  have  seen)  is  severed  from  the  flank  of 
Jebcl  CBh-Sheikh  by  the  deep  Wady  KhOsh&beh.  The  fountain 
therefore  is  wholly  on  the  south  of  that  Wady;  and  has  no 
visible  connection  whatever  with  the  mountain.  The  ridge 
terminates  here  in  a  precipice  of  limestone  pock,1  the  strata  of 
which  incline  towards  the  west  at  an  angle  of  about  45°.  There 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  great  breaking  down  of  the  rocks  and 
strata  from  the  front  of  the  precipice  ;  leaving  on  the  north  a 
lower  projection  jutting  out,  on  which  is  perched  the  small  Mus- 
lim Wely  of  Sheikh  Khttdr.'  The  main  precipice  is  south  of 
this,  facing  about  8.  W.  by  W.  and  rising  from  a  hundred  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  water  of  the  fountain.  Near 
the  angle  formed  by  the  projection,  there  would  seem  to  have 
been  anciently  a  cavern,  from  which  the  water  probably  issued  ; 
but  it  would  also  seem,  that  the  rock  above  the  cavern  had  been 
broken  away  probably  by  earthquakes  ;  so  that  the  former  front 
of  the  cavern  is  now  filled  up  by  the  fallen  rocks  and  stones 
(debris)  which  also  extend  out  for  some  distance  before  it. 
Through  the  bottom  of  this  mass  of  rocks  and  fragments  the 
water  now  gushes  forth.  But  further  towards  the  south,  also, 
where  apparently  there  was  no  cavern,  there  is  the  same  heaping 
up  of  debris  before  the  foot  of  the  precipice  ;  and  through  this 
too,  in  like  manner,  the  water  issues  less  abundantly,  spreading 
itself  perhaps  from  the  cavern. 

This  spot  and  cavern  was  anciently  called  Panium,  and 
would  seem  to  have  been  consecrated  to  the  god  Pan  ;  though 
there  is  no  historical  mention  of  any  temple  of  Pan.*  The 
tempfc  which  Herod  the  Great  erected  was  in  honour  of  Augus- 
tus.4    Hi  the  face  of  the  precipice  south  of  the  cavern,  and  now 

1  The  fountain   "issues  from  beneath  of  Zenodoras,  near  the  place  called  PanhmL 

the  limestone,  where  it  is  joined  by  basal-  This  is  a  fine  care  in  a  mountain ;  under 

tic  rocks ;"   Dr  Anderson  in  LyncVs  Off.  which  there  is  a  great  cavity  in  the  earth; 

Rep.  p.  100.  and  the  cavern  is  abrupt,  and  very  deep, 

*  The  Mar  Jirjis  of  the  Greeks,  and  St  and  full  of  still  water.    Over  it  hangs  a 
George  of  the  Latins.  vast  mountain ;  and  under  the  cavern  rise 

•  Comp.  Philastorg.  Hist  7.  3.  Beland  the  springs  of  the  river  Jordan.  Herod 
Pal.  p.  918  sq.  adorned  this  place,  which  was  already  a 

4  Jos.  Antt.  15.  10.  3,  "  Herod  having  very  remarkable  one,  still  further  by  the 

accompanied  Cresar  [Augustus]  to  the  sea,  erection  of  this  temple,  which  he  dedicated 

and  returned  home,  erected  to  him  a  beau-  to  C®sar."     Comp.  Jos.  B.  J.  1.  21.  8. 
tiful  temple  of  white  marble,  in  the  country 
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only  just  above  the  debris,  though  once  probably  high  above  the 
ground,  are  several  votive  niches  with  inscriptions.  The  north- 
ernmost niche  is  large  and  deep,  with  a  smaller  one  above  it. 
Three  others  further  south  are  smaller  and  low  down  ;  and  still 
others  may  exist  beneath  the  stones.  Some  of  the  niches  are 
beautifully  finished  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  shell  or  pecten. 

The  longest  inscription  is  over  the  small  niche  on  the  south ; 
and  contains  the  designation  of  the  person  who  consecrated  it  as 
IEPEY2  «EOY  IlANOl,  '  priest  of  Pan/  implying  here  a  tem- 
ple of  that  sod  ;  with  also  a  pro  salute  for  the  reigning  em- 
perors. It  has  been  several  times  partially  copied  ;  but  is 
much  defaced.1  Another  inscription  quite  high  up  on  the  south, 
appears  to  contain  the  name  of  an  Agrippa,  with  the  title 
APXON  ETOY2,  perhaps  '  archon  of  the  year/  It  has  also  been 
copied.* 

The  spot  is  now  called  by  the  people  Mughfirat  BAniAs  or 
Mugharat  er-Bis  en-Neba'.  From  beneath  and  through  the 
mass  of  rocks  and  stones,  which  fill  up  and  hide  the  entrance  of 
the  cavern,  gushes  forth  the  Nahr  Binius,  a  full  and  rushing 
river,  twice  as  large  as  the  stream  from  the  fountain  near  Has- 
beiya.  The  water  is  of  the  purest  and  finest  quality,  limpid, 
bright,  and  sparkling.  Gathering  to  itself  the  other  streams  just 
below  the  village,  and  yet  itself  distributing  its  waters  over  the 
terrace  and  portions  of  the  western  plain  for  the  purjioses  of 
irrigation,  it  rushes  onward  in  a  ravine  of  its  own,  with  swift 
course,  towards  the  southwest  down  to  the  lower  plain,  and  so  to 
the  lower  Hftleh.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  streams  of 
the  Jordan. 

The  ancient  popular  belief  recorded  by  Josephus,  that  this 
fountain  had  some  connection  with  the  lake  Phiala,  we  have 
already  seen  to  be  without  foundation  ;*  notwithstanding  the 
experiment  of  the  tetrarch  Philip,  who  caused  chaff  to  be 
thrown  into  the  lake,  which  was  said  to  have  appeared  again  at 
Panium.  Still  more  absurd  is  the  popular  hypothesis  at  the 
present  day,  that  this  stream  comes  ultimately  from  a  fountain 
near  Shil/a,  four  or  five  hours  distant,  and  lying  very  high  on 
the  northwestern  side  of  Jebcl  etth-Sheikh.'  There  is  indeed  near 
Bhib'a  such  a  fountain  ;  but  its  stream  flows  down  westward 
to  the  Hasb&ny.  More  in  accordance  with  fact  would  it  be,  to 
regard  the  brook,  which  comes  down  from  Merj  Yafftry  through 
Wadv  Za'areh,  as  the  remote  source  of  the  Nahr  B&ni&s.     But 

1  Kir*  by  Sntea,  tboojrh  only  rtrentlr  Tbrnnno,  pubUabtd  in  Um  Bibliuth.  Sae. 

Mblubml.   Rrurti   I.   &   888.      Thn  fay  !**«.  p.  1*M. 

Bufrkhtnlt,  p.  SS.     aLo  by  Mr  Tboum,  *  Jo*.  R.  J.  8.  10.  7.    Sc#  lb**,  p.  4<*>. 

Bibliuh  Km   1h4*.  p.  1S4.     By  I>r  Wil-  •  W.  Thnmn  in  RIMi.«&  Sir.  1*4*. 

m,  ImoA*  of  tb#  lliil*.  II.  p.  17*.  pp.    IWMVl     l>r  Ambim  in   LywA^ 

*  B/  Smcm,  Kcira  L  p.  880.    Bj  Mr  OC  lUp  p.  I0S. 
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this  rivulet  apparently  dries  up  in  summer ;  and  is  never 
reckoned  as  a  source  of  the  larger  stream. 

In  the  rocky  channel  of  Wady  Khfish&beh,  as  it  issues  upon 
the  terrace  of  Bani&s,  and  nearly  opposite  Sheikh  KhOdr, 
another  fountain  bursts  forth,  which  anywhere  else  would  be 
regarded  as  lai^e ;  though  here  it  has  been  hitherto  entirely 
overlooked.  It  is  apparently  on  a  level  with  the  great  fountain, 
and  would  seem  indeed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  latter.  A  Stream 
flows  from  it,  which  joins  the  larger  one  at  the  northwest  comer 
of  the  city  fortress. 

The  present  village  and  the  ancient  fortress  of  the  town  are 
situated  between  the  stream  from  the  great  fountain  and  the 
Wady  Za'&reh.  The  village  is  a  wretched  one.  Travellers  vary 
in  their  accounts  of  the  number  of  houses,  from  twenty  up  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  There  will  be  no  great  error  in  estimating 
them  at  fifty  or  sixty.1  Two  or  three  of  the  houses  have  two 
stories  ;  especially  one  built  upon  the  ruin  of  the  northeast 
tower  of  the  fortress,  which  serves  as  a  basement.  The  houses 
are  mostly  within  the  fortress,  in  its  eastern  part ;  a  few  only 
are  outside  upon  its  northeast  quarter. 

This  fortress,  the  citadel  of  the  ancient  city,  still  exists  in 
its  outline.  It  was  an  irregular  quadrangle  or  trapezium,  with 
massive  walls  and  heavy  towers  at  the  corners,  and  also  others 
intermediate  upon  the  walls.  The  interior  area  is  perhaps  three 
or  four  acres.  On  the  east,  south,  and  west,  the  walls  are  still 
standing  for  some  feet  above  their  foundations  ;  and  some  of  the 
towers  are  still  higher.  The  southern  wall  runs  along  the  rocky 
chasm  and  bfook  of  Wady  Za'&reh  ;  the  northern  and  western 
walls  are  still  washed  by  the  stream  of  the  great  fountain ; 
while  on  the  east  a  trench,  cut  through  to  Wady  Za'areh,  was 
doubtless  filled  from  the  stream  of  the  same  fountain.  The  corner 
towers  were  round,  and  built  of  large  bevelled  stones  ;  some  of 
the  work  is  very  massive.  In  the  middle  of  the  southern  side  is 
a  tower,  with  a  gateway  or  portal  leading  through  it,  which 
bears  marks  of  ancient  origin ;  though  it  has  been  built  over 
by  the  Saracens  as  recorded  in  an  Arabic  inscription.  From  it 
a  stone  bridge,  also  in  part  ancient,  leads  across  the  Wady  to 
the  opposite  bank.  At  its  northern  end,  broken  granite  columns 
are  laid  horizontally  in  the  wall.  Below  the  citadel,  the  rush- 
ing waters  from  the  fountains  meet,  after  driving  two  or  three 
mills,  and  hasten  away  towards  the  Hftleh.  Just  by  the  bridge, 
too,  is  another  mill ;  to  which  the  water  is  conveyed  from  the 

1  Mr  Thomson  has  fifty;  Biblioth.  Sac.  Hanel  in  Zeitschr.  der  morgan!.  Get.  H. p. 

1846,  p.  188.     Dt  Wilson,  sixty;  Lands  431.     Burckhardt,  on  the  contrary,  hat 

of  the  Bible,  II.  p.  1 76.—- But  Seetsen  has  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  p.  88. 
only  twenty,  Reisen.  L  p.  886;  and  to 
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Jbuntain  by  a  oorered  canal  through  the  citadel — Along  the 
street  leading  north  from  the  bridge  and  portal,  are  seen  among 
the  honaes  several  Boman  arches,  now  only  jnat  above  the 


This  fortress  appears  to  have  stood  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  ancient  city ;  a  large  portion  of  which  was  evidently  situated 
on  the  south  of  Wady  Za'ireh,  and  extended  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  it  The  ground  is  here  somewhat  higher,  jutting  down  a 
little  from  the  eastern  hilL  A  long  reach  of  the  ancient  south- 
am  city  wall  still  remains,  running  down  obliquely  W.  N.  W. 
to  the  brook.  On  the  west  also  of  the  citadel,  fiur  along  the 
roads  leading  to  Tell  el-KAdy  and  HAsbeiya,  there  are  traces  of 
houses  and  temples.  Columns  and  fragments  of  columns  are 
scattered  in  all  directions. 

Near  the  old  city  wall,  in  the  southeast,  is  a  natural  pond  of 
considerable  rise,  apparently  of  rain  water  gathered  from  the 
hills.  It  has  no  connection  with  any  of  the  other  waters  of  the 
terrace. 

The  best  view  of  B&niAs  is  from  the  little  Wely  of  Sheikh 
Khfldr,  near  the  great  fountain.1 

From  the  name  of  the  grotto,  Panium9  the  transition  is 
easy  to  Pcmcas,  as  the  name  of  the  ancient  city.  Neither  of 
these  names,  however,  can  be  historically  traced  back  much  if 
any  beyond  the  time  of  the  first  Herod.  No  allusion  to  them  is 
found  m  the  Old  Testament ;  although  other  places  are  spoken 
of  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Was  this  remarkable  spot 
wholly  overlooked  ;  or  did  it  then  perhaps  bear  some  other 

In  the  book  of  Joshua,  the  promised  land,  as  subdued  by 
that  leader,  is  described  as  extending  "  from  the  mount  Halak 
[bald  mountain],  that  goeth  up  to  Seir,  even  unto  Baal-gad  in 
the  valley  of  Lebanon  under  mount  Hermon."1  Again,  the 
portion  of  the  land  not  subdued  by  Joshua  is  spoken  of  as  reach- 
ing "from  Baal-gad  under  mount  Hermon  unto  the  entering 
into  Hamath  ; "  and  in  another  parallel  passage  we  find  Baal- 
hermon  instead  of  Baal-gad.'  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
Baal  gad  and  Baal-hermon  were  different  names  of  the  same 
place  ;  that  this  place  was  in  a  valley  under  Hermon  ; 4  and  that 


ifttB4aiia>frMitktKatliMft  «  Cdkd  Id**!  \V$n  rrpi,  t*IW 

.^ ^^V^L.£^.£*  7£  rf **— ■  *  ** ■**  B*k£  ;w*u 

fkisr.  Hfafcses.  Abater.  Ma*-  ^  ^  m    HlkUlillt  ^a. 

•MlUTiyl^iim^dw  Wfaer  R~lw  m  L***^  XL  h  tt. JN> 

«W  Till,  It.  7  A«f>    Juvm%  also  place*  hmml^U  M  td 

•'  Ml  IS,  s';^J^M    St*  ^"r*-*  *—~f  Omm**.  art. 

la^'M  tolow,«  tl*t»4of  SMtXa 
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it  here  served  to  mark  the  northernmost  limit  of  Palestine,  to 
which  the  conquests  of  Joshua  extended  ;  just  as,  at  a  later 
period,  after  the  city  of  Dan  had  been  built,  that  place  is  always 
put  as  the  northern  limit.  The  name  Baal-gad  (god  of  fortune) 
implies  a  place  of  heathen  worship;1  which  apparently  took 
also  the  name  of  Baal-hermon  from  its  connection  with  that 
mountain. 

All  these  considerations  go  to  make  it  probable,  that  Baal-gad 
was  no  other  than  this  romantic  spot,  this  secluded  grotto  at  the 
.fountain  of  Jordan,  where  the  Phenicians  or  Syrians  had  estab- 
lished the  worship  of  one  of  their  Baals.1  In  process  of  time 
this  was  supplanted  by  the  service  of  the  Grecian  Pan ;  and 
thus  the  name  Panium  was  introduced,  and  the  earlier  one 
forgotten. 

The  name  B&nifis  is  merely  the  Arabic  pronunciation  of  the 
.ancient  name  Paneas.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  temple 
built  at  the  fountain  by  the  first  Herod  in  honour  of  Augustus.* 
Whether  the  adjacent  town  already  existed,  or  sprung  up  after- 
wards,  is  unknown.  At  a  later  period,  the  place  made  part  of 
the  territory  of  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachomtis ;  was  enlarged 
and  embellished  by  him ;  and  named  Csesarea  Philippi,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  CaBsarea  of  the  sea-coast.4  Under  this  name 
it  appears  in  the  New  Testament,  and  was  visited  by  our  Lord.1 
Agrippa  afterwards  gave  it  the  name  of  Neronias  for  a  time ; 
Vespasian  visited  it ;  and  Titus,  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
exhibited  here  public  spectacles,  in  which  the  captive  Jews  were 
compelled  to  fight  with  one  another  or  with  wild  beasts,  and 
many  perished.0  Coins  of  Ceesarea-Paneas,  as  it  was  also  called, 
are  still  extant.7  In  the  fourth  century,  it  was  already  a  bishop- 
ric of  Phenicia  under  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch ;  its  bishop 
Philocalus  was  present  at  the  council  of  Nicea  in  A.  D.  325 ; 
and  another,  Olympius,  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon  in  A.  D. 
451.8  In  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  the  earlier  name 
Paneas  was  again  predominant,  and  has  continued  current 
under  the  Muhammedan  dominion  to  the  present  day.* 

1  Baal-gad,  *  god  of  fortune/  ii  referred  *  See  above,  p.  406. 

by  GeMniua  to  Jupiter,  Thesaur.  p.  264;  4  Joseph.  Antiq.  18.  1  L  B.  J.  2.  &  L 

by  Movers  to  Venus,  die  PhOnizier  I.  pp.  *  Matt  16,  13.    Mark  8,  27. 

686,  650.        -  •  Josepb.  Antiq.  20.  9.  4.    B.  J.  &  ». 

'  So  Gennins  Theaaur.  p.  225.  Raumer  8.   ib.  7.  2.  1. 

Pattst.  ed.  3.  p.  215.  n.— Others  suppose  '  Eokhel  Doetr.  Nornm.   IU   p.  889. 

Baal-gad  to  nave   been  Heliopolis,  now  Mionnet  Medaille*  Ant  V.  p.  811  aq.  The 

3a*albek  ;   but  there  is  no  evidence  nor  coins  extend  from  Augustus  to  Heliogaba- 

probability,  either  that  Joshua's  conquests  Ins. 

extended  so  far ;   or  that  Ba'albek  was  a  Labb.  ConciL  Tom.  II.  coL  61.    Le 

•ver  regarded  as  the  northern  extremity  of  Quien  Orient  Chr.  II.  p.  831. 

Palestine;  or  that  the  neighbouring  por-  '  Euseb.   Hist   Eoc.   7.    17.      Hieron. 

tion  of  Anti-Lebanon  was  ever  called  Her-  Comm.  in  Etech.  xxviL  18,  M  Dan  . .  .  nfai 

mon.   Ritter  Erdk;  XVII.  p.  229  sq.  hodie  Paneas,  qua  quondam  Osama  PM- 
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During  the  crasedes,  BAnifis  wu  the  scene  of  various  changes 
and  conflict*.  It  first  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Christians 
in  A.  D.  1129  or  1130,  along  with  the  fortress  es-8ubeibeh  on 
the  mountain ;  being  delivered  over  to  them  by  its  Imnaelito 
governor,  after  their  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Damascus  in 
behalf  of  that  sect  The  city  and  castle  were  given  as  a  fief  to 
the  knight  Rayner  Bins,1  In  A.  D.  1132,  during  the  absence 
of  Rayner,  Bdni&s  was  taken  after  a  short  assault  by  the  8ultan 
Isuuril  of  Damascus.1  It  was  recaptured  by  the  Franks,  aided 
by  the  Damascenes  themselves,  in  A.  D.  1139 ;  the  temporal 
control  restored  to  Rayner  Brus ;  and  the  city  made  a  Latin 
bishopric  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of  Tyre.' 
B&niAs  fell  afterwards  by  inheritance  into  the  possession  of  the 
constable  Honfroy,  who  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Hospitalers  for 
its  protection  ;  in  A.  D.  1157  it  was  besieged  by  the  formidable 
Nureddin,  who  succeeded  in  taking  and  burning  the  town, 
but  was  not  able  to  master  the  fortress  situated  in  the  city 
Hsel£4  The  place  was  relieved,  and  the  fortifications  imme- 
diately rebuilt,  by  king  Baldwin  III.  But  in  A.  D.  11Q£,  Nu- 
reddin again  attacked  BAniAs  during  the  absence  of  Honfroy,  and 
with  better  success ;  after  a  short  siege  it  surrendered,  and  never 
came  again  into  the  power  of  the  Franks.1 

In  A.  D.  1172,  long  Amalric  besieged  B&nias  for  fifteen  days 
in  Tain.4  The  place,  with  other*,  was  dismantled  by  Sultan 
Mu'adh-dhem  in  A.  D.  12 19.7  The  Christians  once  more  in 
A.  D.  1253  made  an  expedition  from  Tyre  against  BaniAs,  under 
the  command  of  the  Seneschal  Joinville,  and  got  possession  of 
the  town  for  the  moment ;  but  not  being  able  to  subdue  KQl'at 
ee-Subeibeh  on  the  mountain,  they  immediately  abandoned  their 

nuest,  and  retired  to  Sidon.' 
benjamin  of  Tudela  mentions  B&nifis  and  the  grotto  of  the 

Bppi  mabata.*    EiMtbhu  rdaftat  0.  c)  lb.  pp.  684,  687  ■}      Lo  Qaico  OrioM 

horn  tnditioo,  tbo*  thb  vu  tbo  pUco  Cbritf.  IIL  p.  IMS. 

wboro  aitr  Lord  beoied  tbo  womaavitbia  •  WUL  Tyr.  1H.  II     WOkco  ib.  IB.  B. 

lam  of  blood,  Matt  9,  SO.    Ho  my,  tbat  pp.  48,  44.     Rolnaad  Extr.  p.  107. 

w  a  monument  of  tbot  minrio,  tbnv  wu  '  WflL  Tjr.  19.  10.     Keiaood  Kitr.  p. 

tfco  braata  otatno  oftmuia  a  nutk,  131.    Wilkra  lb.  p.  93.— In  om-thcr  pbot 

wtab  a  woojaa  knotting  bofbro  bin  at  a  Wilktn  nwiitloo*  a  Riniaf  m  hiring  boa 

oappBant.     Thb  bo  bad  hinuolf  moo.    It  captured  by  Saladia  in  A.  D.  1  In*.    Hot 

wAiprnbmbljtttaplnbonoiirof  oooc/tbo  lb*  plaro  tbrro  meant,  U  tbo  citr  Ralulit 

»  Gfooakr  KG.  I  p.  79.  [64]  and  tbo  furtrvoj  tl-Ucramb,  oo  U* 


P&beot.  p.  933.  coo*  north  of  Totta**.     Sco  Wukon  ib. 

1  Abatfbd.  AanoL  A.  H.  6SS»  Tom.  m.    VII.  p.  837.  a.     Krloaud  Kxtr   p.  935. 
p.   4SS.     Wffl.  Trr.   la  >a    lb.  14.  19.    Scbnltom  InbVs  la  ViL  Salad,  art.  Mmrkm- 


Wllkoa.  <*«ocb.  dor.  Kr.  IL  p.  669.    Id.  toon     Brocardoac  3.  p.  171. 

Comm.  doBoB.eraap.Sa  *  WilL  Irr.  30.  tt     WDkrmu.ui.lL 

•  WilL  Tjr.  14.  if,  19.    Wllkon  Ibid.  p.  1  JUL 

VIS  ^  v  Wnkoa  ibid.  VI.  p.  386. 

Will.  Tjr.  15    9-11.    Rriaaad  Ex-  '  Wilkca  ibid.  VIL  p.  837  a*  ond  Jot> 

frail*  dn  UU.  Araboa,  p.  70  a).    Wflkaa  rilk  at  tboro  dtod. 
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Jordan  ;  but  in  such  terms  as  to  leave  it  doubtful,  whether  he 
ever  visited  the  spot.1  He  speaks  of  it  under  the  name  of 
BeUn&8,  a  name  which  was  current  also  among  the  crusaders.* 
Brocardus  has  a  notice  of  the  place ;  and  Abulfeda  describes  it 
and  the  castle  es-Subeibeh.1  But  since  the  time  of  the  crusades, 
I  find  no  account  of  its  having  been  visited  by  any  Frank  trav- 
eller, until  Seetzen  took  it  in  his  way  from  Damascus  to  Tiberias 
in  A.  D.  1806.* 

We  now  had  visited  the  sources  of  all  the  streams,  which  go 
to  form  the  upper  Jordan,  above  the  lake  el-Htfleh.  Three  audi 
streams  enter  or  spring  up  in  the  region  of  the  Htfleh,  from  the 
north ;  of  which  only  the  two  eastern  are  mentioned  in  history, 
as  the  sources  of  the  greater  and  lesser  Jordan.  Hence  the 
later  groundless  etymology  of  the  name  Jordan,  as  if  compounded 
of  Jor  and  Dan,  the  supposed  names  of  the  two  sources.*  The 
western  and  longest  stream  of  all,  coming  from  Hfiabeiya. 
although  unquestionably  its  waters  constitute  the  remotest  head 
of  the  Jordan,  appears  never  to  have  been  historically  included 
under  that  name."  Why  this  was  so,  we  are  nowhere  informed ; 
and  it  "behooves  us  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  usage  of  so  many 
ages.    The  attempt  to  introduce  a  change  at  this  late  hour, 


.  of  Tud.  by  Aiher,  L  p.  82. 

.  Tjt.  19.  10.  Jac.  de  Vteiae.  c 
85.  p.  1070.  Brocardus  c  8.  p.  172.— 
Tnis  name  seems  to  have  arisen  from  con- 
founding the  two  Arabic  names  BAnias  and 
Balniis  or  Belinis.  See  p.  411.  n.  5. 
Reland  PaL  p.  920.  Sohuhens  Index  in 
Vit  Salad,  art  Jiarkabum.  Wilken  ib. 
yn.jp.  827.  n. 
*  Brocardus  L  a  AbuHedse  Tab.  Syr. 
,  96.    Schnltens  Index  in  Vit  Salad,  art. 


p.  96.     S 


4  Sir  J.  Maundeville  and  W.  de  Balden- 
seL  about  A.  D.  1886,  both  speak  of  Be- 
Hnas  (Banias) ;  but  they  both  in  travelling 
to  Damascus  crossed  the  Jordan  by  the 
bridge  below  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  Maun- 
der. Travels  p.  116.  Loud.  1889.  W.  de 
Baldensel  in  Basnaffe  Thesaur.  IV.  p.  855. 
So  too,  probably,  Ludolf  de  Suchem,  § 
48  uh.  Furer  too  Haimendorf  passed 
along  the  Hufeh  and  up  Wady  et-Teim  in 
1566;  but  did  not  visit  Banias ;  p.  28a' 
Sandys  speaks  of  the  castle  of  Banias  as 
occupied  in  his  day  by  Fakhr  ed-Din;  p. 
166. 

»  The  absurdity  of  this  etymology  is 
obvious ;  for  the  name  Jordan  it  merely 
the  Greek  form  QlopUrtis)  for  the  Hebrew 
1TJ*i  lardc^i  which  has  no  relation  to 
the  name  Dan.  Further,  the  name  Jor- 
dan was  applied  to  the  river  from  the  ear- 


nest times;  and  we  have  it  oonstanUym 
the  Scriptures  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  at 
least  five  centuries  before  the  name  Dan 
was  given  to  the  city  at  its  source.  Yet 
this  etymology  goes  back  at  least  to  the 
time  of  Jerome ;  Coram,  in  Matt,  xvi  18, 
"Jordanes  oritur  ad  radioes  Ubani;  at 
habet  duos  fontes,  unum  nomine  /or,  et 
alteram  Ban;  qui  simul  mixti  Jordank 
nomen  efficiunt"  Hence  it  was  copied  by 
Adamnanus  de  Loo.  Sand  2.  19;  by 
William  of  Tyre  18. 18;  by  Brooardns  o. 
8.  p.  172;  by  Marinus  Sanutus  on  his 
map;  by  Adnchomius  p.  109,  etc.  etc. 
The  same  traditional  etymology  seems  also 
to  be  current  anions  the  Christians  of  the 
country;  for  Burckhardt  was  told,  that 
the  ancient  name  of  the  fountain  of  BsV 
ntts  was  Jur ;  and  die  source  at  Tell  ei* 
Kady,  he  says,  was  still  called  Dhan ;  mak- 
ing together  the  name  Jordan.  All  this 
was  doubtless  derived  by  him  from  the 
Greek  priests ;  and  is  ouite  similar  to  our 
experience  at  Taiyibeh.  See  VoL  L  pp. 
448,  45a  [il  126,  128.]  Burckhardt  pp. 
42,  48.  Comp.  Gesenius  Notes  on  Burck- 
hardt, p.  496. 

*  Tbe  earliest  notice  of  this  stream  seems 
to  be  by  Furer  von  Haimendorf  in  A.  D. 
1566,  in  travelling  up  Wady  et-Teim  to 
the  Butt's  and  Ba'albek;  p.  28a  NttrA. 
1646. 
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would  be  alike  unnecessary  and  futile.  As  well  might  we  require 
the  majestic  floods  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  to  exchange 
these  names  above  their  junction  ;  inasmuch  as  the  latter  is,  of 
*  the  two,  by  far  the  longer  and  mightier  stream. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this  silence  in  re- 
gard to  the  longest  stream  and  remotest  source  of  the  Jordan, 
the  like  analogy  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  other  three  Syrian 
rivers,  which  take  their  rise  in  the  Boka'a  and  Anti-Lebanon  ; 
the  Barada,  the  Litany,  and  the  Orontea.  Thus  the  proper  head 
of  the  first  is  in  the  plain  south  of  Zebedany,  in  the  highest  part  of 
Anti-Lebanon  ;  while  Abulfeda  expressly  says,  that  "  the  source 
of  the  river  of  Damascus  "  is  at  the  great  fountain  of  Fijeh,  half 
way  down  the  mountain.1  The  Litany  has  one  of  its  heads  in 
the  fine  stream  at  Ba'albek;  yet  the  great  fountains  near 
'Anjar  are  usually  spoken  of  as  its  source.  In  like  manner  the 
large  fountain  at  Lebweh  is  the  true  head  of  the  Orontes  ;  yet 
what  are  known  as  the  sources  of  that  river,  are  the  abundant 
fountains  near  Htlrmul. 

The  idea  which  in  all  these  cases  lies  at  the  foundation,  would 
seem  to  be,  to  regard  as  the  source  of  a  river,  not  its  remotest 
head,  but  its  most  copious  fountains. 

Friday,  May  28/ A.— We  left  Bftni&s  for  Hasbeiya  at  7.10, 
by  a  road  lying  north  of  that  which  leads  to  Tell  el-Kady.  Fif- 
teen minutes  brought  us  to  the  western  brow  of  the  terrace. 
Hero  on  our  right  a  higher  ridge  ran  along  the  very  brow,  shut* 
ting  out  any  view  of  Banias  from  the  west.  We  descended 
along  rivulets  carried  down  from  the  fountain  to  water  the  lower 
plain.  At  7.37  we  crossed  the  deep  and  dry  water-tied  of  Wady 
Asal ;  which  issues  from  its  great  mountain  cliasm  in  the  angle 
between  the  terrace  and  the  mountain.  Our  course  was  now 
northwest,  directly  towards  el-Ghtljar  and  its  white-domed  Wely  ; 
and  this  is  here  the  general  direction  of  the  base  of  the  rooun- 


At  8  o'clock  the  road  forked,  and  we  began  to  turn  around 
the  angle  of  the  mountain  into  the  plain  of  Wady  et-Teim.  As 
we  kept  near  the  base  of  the  mountain,  on  high  ground,  the 
plain  on  the  left  was  below  us.  A  fountain  was  on  our  left  below 
at  8.20  ;  apparently  the  source  of  the  stream  we  had  crossed  on 
Wednupday,  running  to  Tell  el-Kady.  Our  course  along  the 
base  of  the  mountain  became  now  N.  10'  E.  At  8.35  we 
stopped  at  a  small  fountain  by  the  mad,  called  Khurwa'ah, 
opposite  to  a  small  Arab  village  on  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
This  sp)t  afforded  a  fine  view  of  the  plain  of  et-Teim  and  of  the 
H&leh  beyond. 

1  AtaIfcdaTftb.3jr.td.K4Uw,  p.  IS. 
TOL.IIL-3S* 
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We  here  took  a  guide  to  conduct  us  up  the  steep  mountain 
ride  to  Ktil'at  Bustra,  a  tract  of  ruins  lying  opposite  to  us,  on 
the  brow  of  an  almost  precipitous  projecting  shoulder  or  terrace* 
of  the  mountain,  at  least  a  thousand  feet  above  the  plain.  It 
took  us  nearly  fifty  minutes  to  ascend  to  the  top,  by  a  path  as 
steep  as  can  well  be  climbed  by  horses.  At  thirty  minutes,  on 
a  lower  projecting  point,  were  some  ruins,  with  a  tank  and 
cistern.  We  could  not  make  out  the  character  of  the  remains ; 
except  perhaps  traces  of  the  four  walls  of  one  building,  and  of  a 
small  room  laid  up  with  mortar.  The  spot  seemed  to  us  to 
have  been  merely  a  small  hamlet  or  suburb  dependent  on  the 
place  higher  up  ;  but  far  less  extensive  and  less  perfectly  pre- 
served. 

The  summit  of  the  projecting  shoulder  is  crowded  with 
ruins  of  edifices,  built  indeed  of  hewn  stones,  but  without  archi- 
tectural ornament,  and  laid  up  coarsely  without  cement.  It 
seemed  to  have  been  a  site  of  temples.  We  were  able  to  make 
out  not  less  than  four  with  certainty,  and  probably  more  ;  hav- 
ing grooved  portals  of  hewn  stone,  and  rows  of  rude  columns  in 
the  interior.  Many  squared  stones,  and  not  a  few  hewn,  lay  in 
heaps  round  about,  all  of  limestone,  and  all  leaving  an  impres- 
sion of  rudeness.  The  temples  were  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in 
length,  and  of  proportionate  width. — The  place  could  never 
have  been  either  a  fortress  or  a  town.  It  seemed  rather  a  spot 
consecrated  to  religious  worship.  Perhaps  the  priests  and  their 
families  resided  at  the  hamlet  lower  down. 

The  ruins  are  on  the  projecting  point ;  back  of  which  is  a 
small  space  or  plateau  before  the  mountain  rises  again.  Here 
are  two  small  tanks  ;  and  among  the  ruins  is  a  cistern  vaulted 
and  cemented.  The  mountain  tract  rises  into  the  high  bulwark 
on  the  west  of  Wady  ' AsaL  The  summit  of  Hermon  is  not  here 
visible.  A  deep  rugged  gorge,  called  Wady  Nemftr  (Panther 
valley)  has  its  head  east  of  the  hill  of  KGl'at  Bustra,  and 
passes  down  to  the  plain  about  a  mile  further  south.  High  up 
on  the  opposite  side,  southeast  of  the  ruins,  is  a  Mezra'ah  (goat 
village)  of  shepherds  belonging  to  Shib'a,  the  highest  village  of 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  whose  thousands  of  goats  range  these  rugged 
mountains  for  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  south  of  Shib'a.  The  land 
round  KtiTat  Bustra  belongs  to  Kefr  Shfiba,  a  village  'further 
north  upon  the  mountain. 

The  remains  at  KfiTat  Bustra  present  a  riddle,  which  I  am 
not  able  to  solve.  There  is  no  mark  of  Christianity  about  them ; 
they  could  have  been  neither  churches  nor  convents.  The  whole 
collection  greatly  resembles,  in  location  and  arrangement,  the 
KhQlwat  (chapels)  of  the  Druzes,  like  that  of  el-Biy&d  on  the  hill 
south  of  Hfisbeiya.    The  work  however  is  heavier,  the  stones 
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larger,  and  the  establishment  altogether  more  extensive  than  a 
place  of  Dmae  Khfllwftt1  The  nuns  may  be  of  high  antiquity  ; 
•  aa  the  stone  is  so  compact  and  so  impregnated  with  metal  that 
time  scarcely  produces  any  change  upon  it  This  may  perhaps 
hare  been  one  of  the  "high  places"  consecrated  by  the  Syrians 
or  Phenicians  to  the  worship  of  their  Baalim. 

The  spot  had  before  been  visited  by  no  Frank  traveller 
except  Burckhaidt*  The  prospect  is  exceedingly  beautifld; 
though  hardly  more  extensive  than  from  the  fountain  below.* 

We  descended  again  to  'Ain  Khurwa'ah  in  forty-five  min- 
utes ;  and  set  off  thence  at  12.35.  After  half  an  hour  hilb 
began  to  rise  along  the  middle  of  Wady  et-Teim  ;  that  is,  in  the 
interval  between  Jebel  esh-8heikh  and  the  ridge  on  the  west  of 
the  plain ;  our  road  keeping  along  on  the  east  of  these  hills.  At 
1.15  we  came  to  Wady  Seraiyib,  with  a  fine  stream  which  comes 
from  a  large  fountain  at  the  foot  of  Jebel  eeh-8heikh.  This 
fountain  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  main  feeders  of  the  Hasbiny. 
It  is  said  to  intermit  in  summer,  and  return  in  its  full  strength 
in  winter  ;  perhaps  nothing  more  than  as  affected  by  the  differ- 
ent seasons.  As  we  now  saw  it,  there  was  said  to  be  not  more 
than  one  fourth  part  of  its  usual  supply  of  water ;  and  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  a  quarter  as  large  as  the  Hasbiny.  The  water 
is  limpid  and  beautiful. 

A  ridge  on  the  north  of  this  Wady  connects  on  the  left,  at 
right  angles,  with  another  long  hill,  running  north  parallel  with 
the  Hasb&ny.  Crossing  the  said  ridge  we  descended  gradually 
towards  the  basin  of  Wady  Khureibeh,  having  on  our  left  at 
1.35  the  village  of  Khureibeh,  situated  on  the  said  long 
hill,  about  a  mile  distant  Wady  Khureibeh  comes  down 
W.  B.  W.  from  the  mountain,  and  forms  a  pretty  plain  or  basin 
on  the  northeast  and  north  of  the  village  and  its  bill  Here  the 
usual  road  to  HAsbeiya  passes  down  towards  the  left  to  the  Has- 
biny, which  it  follows  up  quite  to  the  KhAn. 

We  kept  on  more  to  the  right ;  and  after  crossing  the  bed 
of  Wady  Khureibeh  at  1.45,  we  climbed  a  very  long  ascent  to 
the  large  village  of  Bfisheiyet  el-Fflkhar,  to  which  we  came  at 
2.20.  It  lies  very  high,  on  a  broad  ridge  running  down 
W.  a  W.  from  Jebel  esb-8heikh,  between  Wady  Khureibeh 

1  TW  rmnbbM*  to  a  plaot  of  Draw  mm  of  tfao  moon.  Soma!  other  ram* 
KhtJwtt,  b  f«T  itrlkm* ;  •satpt  fa  tbo  of  a  llkoeaaragtor  an  rayortnii  In  tab  pit 
aaitfc«lana}aafiaflmtlMtaat;a«abo*o,    oTHrara.    Tht  moot  antod  b  at  a  plaea 


~DD.Wl.88i    Mar  it  ptraaft  hat*  bom  oitW  SW  Dina,  acrtaoaat  of  MMakA 
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and  the  great  open  tract  below  Wady  Shib'a.  The  village  is 
celebrated  for  its  pottery  ;  for  the  manufacture  of  which  it  is  one 
of  the  chief  seats.  There  are  many  large  dome-shaped  furnaces 
for  burning  the  ware  ;  and  many  specimens  were  standing  outside 
of  the  houses  ;  such  as  furnaces  (Tannfir),  tall  jars,  and  the  hka 
This  pottery  ware  is  sent  around  to  all  the  fairs  of  the  country, 
and  far  into  Haur&n  ;  as  also  to  Hums  and  Hannah.— ^Although 
the  place  lies  so  high,  yet  it  is  so  shut  in  by  mountains  and  hills, 
that  few  villages  are  visible  from  it  The  two  places  Kefir 
Ham&m  and  Kefr  Sh&ba  are  seen  in  a  line  in  the  southeast, 
beyond  Wady  Khureibeh,  oh  the  mountain  side,  at  different 
heights  ;   Kefr  8hftba  being  the  highest.1 

From  B&sheiyet  el-FOkh&r  the  usual  road  to  Hisbeiya  panes 
down  through  el-Fflidls,  situated  in  the  lower  gap  of  Wady 
Shib'a.  We  took  a  road  more  to  the  right,  in  order  to  visit 
Hibb&rfyeh.  It  led  us  along  on  the  high  ground  and  around  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill,  overlooking  the  open  tract  of  Hibb&ityeh ; 
until  at  2.45  we  began  to  descend,  by  a  very  long  and  steep 
declivity,  directly  towards  that  village,  N.  75°  E.  Far  below  us 
on  the  left,  was  el-FQrdts,  in  the  lower  part  of  Wady  Shit/a,  as 
it  goes  to  the  Hasb&ny.  Fflidls  is  directly  east  of  TEamlaaft^ 
and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  it. — On  a  high  point 
of  the  ridge  back  of  Hibb&riyeh  is  said  to  be  the  ruin  called 
Deir  Mttt&leih,  mentioned  above. 

We  now  approached  the  great  Wady  Shib'a ;  which  here 
breaks  down  by  an  enormous  gorge  through  the  western  ridge  of 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  At  the  brae  of  the  mountain  it  expands  into 
a  broad  open  tract  of  several  hundred  acres  of  tolerably  smooth 
though  rocky  land,  having  a  considerable  slope  towards  the  west 
Through  the  middle  of  it  runs  the  deep  water-bed  of  the  Wady. 
a  rocky  chasm,  with  a  turbid  brook,  gathered  from  the  snows  or 
Hermon.  It  sometimes  dries  up  in  September  and  October. 
The  tract  is  separated  from  the  Hasb&ny  by  hills  connected  with 
the  ridges  on  the  north  and  south ;  and  through  these  the  Wady 
finds  its  way  down  to  the  river.  In  this  part  is  Fflidls ;  and  on 
the  northern  hill  is  'Ain  Jflrfa.  In  the  high  upper  portion  of  the 
Wady,  above  the  western  ridge  of  Hermon,  where,  coming  from 
towards  B&sheiya,  it  still  runs  southwest,  lies  the  village  of 
Shib'a,  an  hour  and  a  half  distant  from  Hibb&rfyeh.  It  is  the 
highest  village  of  the  mountains  ;  and  is  said  to  own  five  and 
twenty  thousand  goats,  which  ran£e  over  the  higher  parts  of  the  ■ 
mountain  as  their  pasture.  The  people  of  Shib'a  send  large 
quantities  of  cheese  and  dried  lebtn  to  Damascus  and  other 
places.     Near  Shib'a  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  in  1838, 

1  Bearings  at  KA*heiyet  ei-FukhAr :  Kefr  Hamam  &  40°  &  1  m.    KefrShol»a 
40°  E.  2  m. 
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between  the  Egyptian  army  and  the  Druses ;  in  which  the  latter 
were  defeated. 

We  reached  Hibbirlyeh  at  3.25.  Just  before  coming  to  it, 
there  was  on  our  right  a  remarkable  circular  cavity  in  the  lime- 
stone rock,  with  perpendicular  sides,  some  fifty  feet  deep  and 
twenty  rods  in  diameter ;  as  if  the  interior  area  had  sunk  down 
perpendicularly.  The  bottom  was  tilled,  and  planted  with  olive 
trees.  The  Tillage  lies  quite  on  the  upper  (eastern)  side  of  the 
open  tract,  just  at  the  opening  of  the  great  gorge  of  Wady 
Shib'a,  and  south  of  the  water-bed.1 

The  only  point  of  interest  in  the  village,  apart  from  its  re- 
markable position,  is  the  beautiful  ruin  of  an  ancient  temple,  now 
standing  in  a  ploughed  field.  It  fronts  directly  upon  the  great 
chasm,  looking  up  the  mighty  gorge,  as  if  to  catch  the  first 
beams  of  the  morning  sun  rising  over  Hermon.  The  walls  are 
ataadiap,  except  on  the  north  side.  The  whole  length  of  the 
edifioe  is  fifty-eight  feet  from  east  to  west ;  and  its  breadth, 
•thirty-one  feet  At  the  corners  are  square  pilasters,  with  Ionio 
capitals.  Between  these,  in  the  eastern  front,  were  two  round 
columns,  forming  the  portico.  The  walls  are  six  feet  thick. 
The  stones  are  many  of  them  large  ;  one  measured  fifteen  feet 
long  br  about  two  feet  nine  inches  square.  Borne  of  them  are 
partially  beoeUed  ;  though  not  in  so  finished  a  manner  as  at 
Jerusalem  or  in  the  castle  of  B&ni&s.1  Along  the  wall,  near  the 
foundation,  is  an  ornamented  ledge  ;  and  above,  at  the  eaves,  a 
double  cornice,  with  a  line  of  rounded  stones  between.  At  each 
end  is  a  noble  pediment.  Inside  of  the  portico  are  ornamental 
niches.  The  dimensions  of  the  temple  had  previously  been  taken 
by  Mr  Thomson  as  follows : 


Length 
Breadth 
Portico,  depth 
«      width 
Body,  E.  to  W. 


68  fast  Body,  K.  to  &    .  S3 

II    "  Beow  st  W.  sad,  lsofth  19 

16*  a             u           u         depth  11 

t*    «  Htkht  of  will    .       .  tt 

tlf  M  ThldDMSJ  of  da  .  S 


This  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  and  most  beautiftil  ■!*<&- 
i  of  the  many  ancient  temples,  with  which  Lebanon,  Anti- 
Lebanon,  and  the  valleys  between,  are  thronged.  Their  number 
is  not  yet  known ;  but  I  visited  no  less  than  thirteen  during  my 
present  journey  ;  and  that  without  varying  my  intended  course 
except  slightly  in  one  or  two  instances.  They  are  found  in  all 
situations ;  crowning  hills  and  mountain  tops ;  or  secluded  in 

1  Bearings  from   HSbbAftvths    Come  bjj  racolbctkaM,  sad  aoeonfine;    to  bjj 

tack  towards  rttsheiyH  et-Fokaar  8.  7S"  notes  and*  at  tha  tine.  Mr  Taoauea  ant 

W.     'Ain  J  rfa  N.  40'  W.  1}  a*.  again  visited  the  toajple,  aad  taper*  the 

*  The  above  stalniaaf  b  aceardaw  to  atones  as  a 
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-valleys  and  deep  gorges.  The  founders  and  worshippers  have 
disappeared  for  unknown  ages  ;  whether  they  were  Phenicians  or 
GrsBco-Syrians  we  cannot  tell ;  they  have  left  behind  no  trace 
bat  these  their  works ;  and  no  record  to  show  how  or  why  these 
works  were  erected. 

We  left  Hibbftrtyeh  at  3.45,  on  a  direct  course  for  'Ain  Jflrfe, 
in  order  to  reach  again  the  road  to  Hftsbeiym.  At  4  o'clock  we 
crossed  the  deep  chasm  and  brook  of  Wady  Shib'a ;  and  at  415 
reached  the  low  ground  or  Wady  at  the  foot  of  the  western  bill 
The  ascent  to  the  village  was  quite  steep,  rough,  and  very  ag» 
zag.  We  reached  'Ain  Jflrfa,  a  small  and  unimportant  place,  at 
4.30  ;  and  turned  more  north  along  the  road  to  Hftsbeiya,  con- 
tinuing to  ascend  in  the  general  course  of  the  valley  erf  the 
Hasb&ny.  We  reached  the  top  of  the  ascent  at  4.45 ;  and  came 
out  upon  the  cultivated  table  land  on  the  ridge  south  of  Hte- 
beiya.  We  were  ten  minutes  in  crossing  this  tract  with  its 
vineyards  ;  having  the  KhQlw&t  of  el-Biyfid  a  short  distance  on 
our  left.1  From  thence  a  long  and  steep  descent  brought  us  to 
the  upper  part  of  HAsbeiya ;  and  at  5.10  we  reached  our  borne 
in  the  mission  house. 

The  elevation  of  the  following  points  upon  our  route  of 
to  day,  had  recently  been  determined  by  Dr  De  Forest  with  the 
aneroid.* 


Plain  at  &  W.  angle  of  J.  eah-Sheikh 

Bridge  of  Nahr  Seraiyib  . 

RuMheiyet  el-Fukhar 

Road  K.  E.  of  do.     . 

Hibbariyeh 

Foot  of  ascent  to  'Ain  Jurfa 

Win  Jurfa 

Road  near  KhGlwat  el-Biyad 

HAsbeiya,  Palace 


1237* 

9475 

2554 

2861 

1721 

2874 

2711 

2100 


It  hence  appears,  that  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  'Ain  Jfirjfc 
we  ascended  nine  hundred  and  ninety  feet  in  thirty  minutes ; 
and  again  descended  five  hundred  and  fifty-one  feet  to  Hfobeiya 
in  fifteen  minutes. 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  May  30th  and  31s*. — We  remained 
in  H&sbeiya,  and  had  two  days  of  rest  and  quiet.  The  usual 
exercises  of  public  worship  were  held  on  the  Sabbath ;  and  this 
time  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  present. 

1  See  above,  pp.  881,  882.  »  See  alao  above,  p.  888. 
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FBOM    HABBXITA     TO     DAMASCUS. 

Bbybbal  routes  lead  from  Hasbeiya  to  Damascus.  The 
hottest  ascends  by  Shuweiya,  and  so  across  the  mountain  south 
f  BAaheiya  ;  this  is  a  summer  road.1  A  second  crosses  the  hill 
orth  of  H&sbeiya,  and  passes  through  Mimis  and  Kufeir  to 
Ubheiya.  A  third  joins  the  great  8idon  road  at  the  fountain 
f  the  Hasbany  ;  and,  following  up  the  valley,  either  turns  to 
tiaheiya  ;  or,  continuing  on  as  far  as  Muhaiditheh,  thence 
■eends  the  eastern  mountain  by  Wady  'Arab  and  Bekka.  The 
tst  two  routes  approach  Damascus  by  way  of  Katana  ;  although 
leas  travelled  branch  goes  off  from  R&sheiya  to  Dlmaa.  The 
bird  route  likewise  goes  to  Dlmaa,  uniting  near  the  ruined 
Ihkn  MeithelQn  with  the  road  coming  from  Beirftt. 

As  we  desired  to  visit  several  points  of  interest,  we  concluded 
>  take  a  route  more  circuitous  than  any  of  the  above,  and  bend 
or  course  first  to  the  Knweh  or  natural  bridge  over  the  Litiny. 

Monday,  May  3  Id. — We  were  ready  for  an  early  start  Mr 
Thomson  was  still  to  accompany  me ;  and  Mr  Wortabct  con- 
hided  to  make  his  first  visit  to  Damascus.  Naslf,  the  Wakil 
f  the  Protestants  in  Hasbeiya,  likewise  joined  us  ;  having  to  go 
»  Damascus  on  business  for  his  people.  The  Emir  had  te- 
ased to  let  the  Protestants  pay  their  taxes,  except  as  members 
f  the  Greek  church ;  a  procedure  directly  contrary  to  the  law 
nd  to  the  practice  everywhere  else.  This  could  be  resisted  only 
y  an  appeal  to  the  government  at  Damascus.  A  number  of 
arsons  also  called,  professing  their  desire  to  become  Protestants, 
nd  desiring  the  counsel  of  Mr  Thomson.  All  this  detained 
a. 

Having  sent  off  our  muleteers  to  await  us  at  Neby  Sofa,  we 

•  s«  •*>*•*  ^  ssa 
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started  at  8  o'clock ;  and  striking  up  the  northern  hill,  had  a  fine 
view  of  the  town  behind  us.  Our  course  was  now  N.  25°  W.  de- 
scending to  the  channel  of  Wady  et-Teim  ;  which  we  reached  at 
8.25.  It  here  ran  W.  B.  W.  was  narrow,  and  without  water.  We 
followed  it  down  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  crossed  it ;  there  was 
here  a  little  water  percolating  among  the  stones.  We  now  begin 
the  long  ascent  of  the  western  ridge,  on  a  course  about  W.  8.  W. 
On  our  left,  just  west  of  the  great  fountain,  was  the  small  source 
'Ain  Tannftrah, watering  an  enclosed  tract  of  orchards  and  gar-  ' 
dens  belonging  to  the  Emirs  of  H&sbeiya.  Fifteen  minutes 
further  up,  on  our  right,  was  another  similar  fountain  and 
irrigated  tract,  called  'Ain  el-B&rideh.  Turning  a  little  to  the 
left,  and  climbing  around  a  projecting  Tell,  we  came  out  at 
9.10,  upon  the  summit  of  the  ridge. 

This  ridge  is  called  ed-Dahar.  North  of  Eaukaba  its  course 
is  nearly  from  northeast  to  southwest ;  and  it  alone  lies  between 
Wady  et-Teim  and  the  chasm  of  the  Ltt&ny.  Its  course  is 
almost  a  straight  line  as  far  north  as  to  Muhaiditheh.  South  of 
Eaukaba  it  turns  8.  8.  W.  or  8.  by  W,  and  has  between  it 
and  the  Lltfiny  the  whole  of  Merj  'Ayftn.  The  whole  region— 
streams,  valleys,  ridges,  and  all — sinks  down  very  rapidly 
towards  the  south.  The  ridge  ed-Dahar,  from  the  point  where 
we  stood,  rises  much  towards  the  north ;  but  is  perhaps  nowhere 
higher  than  here  above  the  valley.  Thisspot  affords  the  distant 
view  of  Hasbeiya,  already  referred  to.1  We  stopped  here  for  five 
minutes.* 

We  now  turned  northeast  along  the  top  of  the  ridge  for 
an  hour ;  passing  over  some  low  summits,  and  around  others. 
This  is  one  of  the  roads  leading  from  the  Hftleh  to  the  Bfikfi'a. 
At  10.15  we  came  to  a  well,  called  Bir  ed-Dahar.  The  decliv- 
ities of  the  ridge  on  each  side,  though  high  and  steep,  (the 
eastern  being  the  steepest,)  are  chalky  and  smooth,  in  great  part 
arable,  and  not  much  broken  by  ravines  and  ledges  of  rock.  As 
we  travelled  along  the  top,  we  had  on  our  right  the  whole  extent 
of  Jebel  esh-8heikh,  with  its  icy  crown  above,  and  its  dark 
masses  of  limestone  rocks  below,  broken  up  by  numerous  deep 
ravines  descending  from  the  lofty  sides  to  the  Hasb&ny.  Below 
the  highest  point,  the  western  ridge  of  the  mountain  begins  to 
decline  northwards ;  and  sinks  down  towards  Bfiaheiya  to  the 
level  of  the  adjacent  ridges  and  hills.  Wady  et-Teim  continued 
thus  for  narrow  and  shut  in  by  lower  hills  ;  but  further  north  it 
opens  out  again  into  a  rolling  basin,  several  miles  long  by  some 
two  miles  broad,  and  running  in  among  the  eastern  hills. 

1  See  abore,  p.  881.  116°.     HAsbeiym  128°.     el-Birid  151*. 

•  Bearings  at  9.10  from  the  ridge  ed-  Raaheiyet  el-Fftkhar  177°.      Cham  of 

Dahar :  Kufeir  78f\    Mimia  84°.    Jebel  Jordan  below  the  Huleh  190°.    Kaakab* 

••fe-Sheikh,  high©*  point,  94°.    Shuweija  827°.    KftTat  eah-Shoktf  286% 
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On  our  left,  beyond  the  valley  and  chasm  of  the  Lltiny, 
the  high  unbroken  wall  formed  by  the  highest  ridge  or  backbone  of 
Lebanon.  On  this  side  it  is  in  most  parts  precipitous ;  and  seems 
to  be  not  more  than  half  as  high  as  when  viewed  from  the  west, 
where  the  mountain  rises  in  successive  plateaus.  Its  steeps  also, 
as  hen  seen,  are  dark,  and  in  some  parts  wooded,  with  occasional 
ravines.  The  Taum  Nlha  (Twins  of  Niha),  two  sharp  and 
towering  pyramids,  appear  to  stand  in  connection  with  this  high 
ridge  ;  thougfi  the  line  between  them  would  seem  to  lie  a  little 
farther  west  Their  declivities  on  this  side  extend  quite  down  to 
the  eastern  valley.  The  main  ridge  runs  on  further  south  as 
Jebel  Rihan ;  towards  the  north  there  are  in  it  two  or  three 
lower  spots  or  gans,  through  which  roads  cross  oven — Nearer  at 
hand,  along  the  base  of  this  main  ridge,  runs  a  line  of  lower 
hills,  appearing  like  thin,  sharp  ridges,  partly  grassy  and  still 
green  ;  and  about  as  high  as  the  Dahar  on  which  we  were  now 
travelling.  Behind  these  hills  a  northern  branch  of  Wady  Sif- 
sAf  runs  down  northeast  to  the  Litany,  issuing  by  a  break  in 
the  line  of  hills  nearly  opposite  the  Kaweh.  Further  north  the 
hills  are  lower ;  and  behind  them  is  likewise  a  valley  running 
down  northeast  to  the  Llt&ny,  in  which  is  the  large  village  of 
Ifeshghflnh  surrounded  by  trees  and  gardens.1 

We  have  already  seen,*  that  just  north  of  BorghOr  a  broad 
low  spur  or  swell  of  land  is  thrown  off  from  the  base  of  Lebanon 
across  the  valley  of  the  Lltdny,  quite  to  the  eastern  ridge. 
Through  this  broad  swell  the  river  breaks  in  its  deep,  narrow, 
almost  perpendicular  chasm  ;  the  lower  portion  of  which  we 
had  seen  at  BOrghox.  North  of  this  swell  is  a  lower  tract  or 
basin,  with  some  arable  land.  In  this  part  stands  the  little 
Met&wileh  village  of  Kilya,  quite  on  the  eastern  brink  of  the 
chasm  ;  which  here  also  is  deep  and  narrow.  On  the  opposite 
brink  is  another  small  village  called  Lusah.  The  inhabitants  of 
these  two  villages  can  converse  with  each  other  across  the 
chasm  ;  ami,  notwithstanding  the  steepness  of  the  banks,  thev 
have  a  footpath  leading  down  them  on  each  side.  On  the  north 
of  this  basin  a  still  higher  and  broader  ppur  is  thrown  off  from 
the  base  of  Lebanon  across  the  valley  ;  and  through  this  too  the 
river  breaks  by  a  similar  but  still  deeper  chasm.  On  this  broader 
ridge  is  situated  the  village  of  YQhmur,  on  the  east  brink  of  the 
chasm  ;  and  beyond  it  in  the  chasm  is  the  Kftweh. 

•  Atalftfe  mmk*  of  ti»  •<%•  Mt*.  SI.  II.    It  U  iho  ■iiHt«Mi  — r  tW  mi 

ffcftfih.  ■■  mi  nf  tin  il«ntnrt  \m  thi  of  th«  ciudm,  in  Um  tklrtmtli  eaatwj; 
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Through  both  these  broad  spurs  and  the  intervening 
as  far  down  as  to  Btiighfiz,  the  rirer  everywhere  thus  flows 
between  the  tame  precipitous  hanks,  Tarring  from  a  hundred  to 
a  thousand  feet  in  height.  There  is  about  the  chasm  this  pecu- 
liarity, that  for  most  of  the  war  there  is  no  depression  of  the 
ground  on  approaching  the  hanks,  the  undulations  of  surface  on 
each  side  being  the  same ;  so  that  whenever  one  loses  sight  of 
the  chasm,  he  would  not  suspect,  that  the  whole  tract  was  not 
one  continuous  surface. 

From  Blr  ed-Dahar  we  now  (at  10.15)  turned  more  to  the 
left  and  nearly  north  towards  Tfihmur,  descending  obliquely  and 
gradually  along  the  western  declivity,  and  crossing  several 
small  ravines  running  to  the  Litany.  Just  south  of  that  village 
is  a  very  deep  gorge,  cut  down  in  the  left  bank  by  a  short 
Wady.  Ascending  from  it  we  reached  Tfihmur  at  11.30.  It 
stands  among  rocks  on  a  high  point  on  the  brink  of  the  chasm ; 
the  inhabitants  are  Metawileh.  Here  was  a  winepress  hewn  in 
the  rock,  possibly  ancient  The  banks  of  the  chasm  at  this  place 
are  perhaps  higher  than  at  any  other  point ;  we  judged  the  depth 
to  be  not  less  than  a  thousand  feet.  The  rock  is  less  compact 
than  lower  down  the  stream,  and  has  in  many  places  been 
worn  away  or  has  slidden  down  ;  thus  widening  the  chasm  above, 
and  varying  its  character  below.  The  chasm  is  here  deeper  and 
narrower  than  at  Belat.  The  foaming  silvery  stream  at  the 
bottom  rushes  on  from  rapid  to  rapid,  decked  with  the  gay 
blossoms  of  the  oleanders  along  its  margin. 

We  continued  our  way  northwards  till  11.45 ;  when  we 
began  to  descend  into  the  chasm  to  reach  the  Kfiweh.  The 
adjacent  land  here  spreads  out  into  an  open  tract,  rocky  and 
partially  sloping,  but  cultivated  and  in  some  parts  green  ;  the 
eastern  ridge  retiring  in  almost  a  semicircular  sweep.  A  small 
Wady  breaks  down  by  a  leap  to  the  river  below.  Along  this  we 
began  to  descend ;  but  soon  turned  to  the  left  around  the  high 
rocky  cliff,  and  descending  obliquely  along  the  precipice  south- 
west, reached  the  Kfiweh  at  the  bottom  at  12  o'clock.  The 
path  is  steep,  and  in  some  spots  runs  along  the  brink  of  the 
precipice  ;  but  is  not  difficult,  except  in  one  place  of  slippery 
rocks,  where  we  dismounted  in  going  down,  but  rode  up  the 
whole  distance  in  returning.  This  is  a  regular  public  road, 
though  not  much  travelled,  leading  over  the  Kfiweh  and  up 
into  Lebanon  to  Jezzln  and  other  places.  As  we  afterwards 
left  the  bank  above,  we  saw  a  party  descending  from  the  moun- 
tain to  the  bridge  on  their  way  to  Damascus,  as  we  afterwards 
learned. 

The  scenery  of  the  chasm  is  in  the  highest  degree  wild, 
picturesque,  and  grand.    In  descending,  as  one  looks  down  into 
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the  stream  far  below,  be  sees  immense  caverns  and  arches  in  the 
opposite  wall  of  rock  ;  and  above  them  are  other  caverns  partly 
artificial,  which  are  said  to  have  been  formerly  the  haunt  of 
robbers.  When  at  the  bottom,  the  traveller  is  completely  shut 
in  by  the  perpendicular  jagged  walls  of  the  chasm,  rising 
from  four  to  five  hundred  feet  above  the  bridge.  Bocks  from 
above  in  ancient  times  have  Mien  into  the  stream,  confining  it 
to  a  narrower  channel,  and  in  some  parts  covering  it  quite 
over.  Upon  these  rocks,  in  the  course  of  time,  there  has  accu- 
mulated a  covering  of  earth,  forming  a  broad  bridge  over  a  very 
contracted  channel  In  the  northern  part  the  covering  is  not 
quite  complete ;  a  very  narrow  and  ragged  fissure  being  left, 
which  is  now  filled  and  covered  with  fig  and  other  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  road-way,  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  is  ten  feet 
wide,  and  like  a  chausste  in  form.  South  of  this  is  a  lower 
terrace,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  wide.  The  following : 
urements  had  already  been  made  by  Mr  Thomson : 


Breadth  of  the  channel 
Whole  width  of  bridge 
Width  of  roadway 
Height  ci  road  above  the  water 
ThkkMM  of  the  bridge  or  arch 


SS  « 

10  " 

105  tf 

SO  u 


The  opening  towards  the  north,  by  which  the  stream  enters, 
is  covered  and  hidden  by  trees  and  bushes ;  as  is  also  the  south- 
ern exit,  except  as  viewed  from  a  point  on  the  left  bank  below 
the  bridge.  As  there  seen,  the  rocks  appear,  to  form  an  anole 
over  the  channel,  like  the  sharp  roof  of  a  Dutch  house.  This 
too  is  mostly  covered  with  fig  trees.  The  river  tumbles,  foams, 
and  roars  over  the  rocks  in  its  steep  and  rugged  channel  in  the 
most  picturesque  manner.  The  high  walls  of  the  chasm  are 
mostly  naked  ;  but  at  the  bottom,  along  the  margid  of  the 
water,  are  many  trees,  and  among  them  fig  trees  and  vines, 
intermingled  with  the  gay  blossoms  of  the  oleander. 

It  is  difficult  to  reach  the  water  below  the  bridge,  where 
the  chasm  presents  its  grandest  and  most  romantic  features. 
To  do  so  one  must  scramble  along  on  the  western  side  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  pass  under  huge  rocks  of  the  overhanging 
strata,  forming  a  large  cavern,  and  declining  towards  the  south. 
With  some  haxard  one  reaches  the  water,  just  where  further 
progress  is  arrested  by  perpendicular  cliffs.  Here  the  channel  of 
the  stream  is  contracted  to  twelve  or  fifteen  feet ;  and  through 
it  the  water  pours  with  great  iin]>etuositY.  Just  below,  a  rock 
has  fallen  nearly  scross  the  narrow  channel,  and  another  projects 
from  the  eastern  side,  leaving  only  a  passage  of  two  or#  three  feet, 
and  forming  almost  another  natural  bridge.  The  scenery  just 
here  is  magnificent. 
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Such  is  the  Kftweh  ;  which  has  remained  wholly  unknowi 
to  travellers,  until  visited  by  Dr  Smith  in  1844.* 

Leaving  the  brow  above  the  Ktkweh  at  2.15,  we  returned  fir 
ten  minutes  towards  Yfihmur,  and  then  turned  to  the  left  acitM 
flie  fields,  to  cut  off  an  angle  and  gain  a  road  to  Neby  Sofia. 
Many  of  the  fields  were  strictly  vineyards ;  the  stocks  of  the 
vines  were  not  fastened  upon  posts,  but  laid  regularly  on  the 
ground,  or  sometimes  trained  along  the  sides  and  over  the  tops 
of  large  rocks.  We  struck  the  road  at  2.35,  about  half  a  mfle 
northeast  of  Yfihmur. 

At  this  point  SQhmur  was  visible,  another  Met&wileh  Tillage 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  an  hour  higher  up.  Two  or  three 
trees  also  marked  the  direction  of  Meshghfirah ;  and  'Aitenlth 
was  likewise  in  sight,  a  village  next  north  of  Meshghfirah  on  the 
eastern  foot  of  Lebanon.1  The  mouth  of  Wady  Sifs&f  wad 
opposite  to  us  beyond  the  Llt&ny,  opening  at  a  considerable 
wight,  just  south  of  where  the  road  ascends  from  the  Ktlweh. 
Not  far  north  of  us  the  ground  began  to  descend  ;  this  being  the 
northern  part  of  the  bread  swell  which  here  crosses  the  Lit&ny. 
At  the  bottom  the  land  is  considerably  lower,  but  ascends 
gradually  further  towards  the  north.  The  open  tract  on  the  east 
continues  for  some  distance ;  the  ridge  on  our  right  gradually 
sweeping  round  again  to  near  the  river  just  above  Sfihmur.  At 
this  village  the  chasm  of  the  river  continues  ;  but  is  less  deep. 
A  good  hour  above  Sfihmur  is  the  bridge  of  KUrtta,  which  crosses 
the  Llt&ny  on  six  arches  of  stone  ;  the  river  here  having  an 
alluvial  margin.  The  bridge  is  named  from  the  village  of 
Kfirtkn,  lying  about  half  a  mile  nearly  east  of  it.  Over  this 
bridge  passes  the  road  from  Sidon  to  Damascus  followed  by  Maun- 
drell  in  A.  D.  1697.  It  comes  down  by  Meshghfirah,  passes  on 
by  Jubb  Jentn  and  'Aithy,  and  ascending  Anti-Lebanon  joins  the 
road  from  Muhaiditheh  by  Bekka,  before  reaching  Dim&s,* 

Keeping  on  our  way  about  E.  by  N.  we  rose  gradually  over 
the  low  rocky  broken  ridges  and  hills,  which  fill  up  the  interval 
towards  the  eastern  ridge.  The  path  became  at  last  so  blind, 
that  we  lost  it ;  and,  having  no  guide,  we  continued  our  course 
as  we  best  could,  without  a  path.  At  length,  about  3.20,  we 
reached  the  top  of  the  ridge  ed-Dahar,  which  here  proved  to  be 


1  See  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1849,  p.  878.—  '  Maundrell,  April  24-26th.—  J 

Some  of  Lieut  Lynch's  party  visited  the  drell  speaks  of  crowing  on  Anti-Lebanon 

piece  in  1848 ;  Narrative  p.  480.    It  waa  a  small  rivulet  called  "  Ayn  YenrJoe,*  per- 

alio  visited  in  1860  by  Graf  v.  Schlieflen;  haps  as  coming  from  the  Tillage  of  Yfintak, 

Bitter  XVII.  pp.  888,  886.  near  which  is  a  fountain.   See  J.  L.  Porter 

*  Bearings  at  2.86 :  Suhmnr  27°.  Yfih-  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1864,  p.  42.— Burckhardt 

nrar210°.     S.  peak  of  Niha  296*.    Trees  took  the  same  route  from  Jnbb  Jenm  to 

of   Meshghorah    840°.      'Aitenlth  N. —  Damascus  in  1812,  a  journey  of  two  days 

These  bearings  were  taken  in  1844.     For  for  caravans ;  Trav.  p.  208. 
Meshghfirah,  see  above,  p.  421. 
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quite  broad.  Just  at  this  point  it  begins  to  fork,  bo  as  farther 
north  to  form  two  ridges,  enclosing  between  them  the  pretty 
bowl-like  basin  or  plain  of  Merj  Bhemiseh,  into  which  we  now 
looked  down  on  oar  left  It  is  entirely  shut  in  by  the  hills  ;  is 
fertile  and  cultivated,  but  without  inhabitants.  It  is  drained 
in  the  northwest  by  Wady  Mishk  ;  which  runs  to  the  LltAny  in 
a  direction  N.  65  W.  about  half  an  hour  north  of  Stthmur. 
Several  small  Wadys  extend  up  from  the  little  plain ;  one 
towards  the  northeast ;  another  on  the  north  of  Kefir  Mishky,  a 
village  overlooking  Wady  et-Teim  ;  another  south  of  that  vil- 
lage towards  Neby  Sflfa ;  and  a  main  one  runs  up  south  in  the 
fork  of  the  ridge.  Down  this  latter  comes  the  road  from  the 
south  along  the  top  of  the  Dahar.  After  crossing  the  plain,  this 
road  ascends  the  northern  hill  to  Mejdel  Belhls  on  its  top  ;  and 
thence  passing  on  descends  to  Karaid  el-Lauz  in  the  plain  of 
the  Boka'a.  Another  road  from  Neby  8afa  joins  it  in  the  Merj : 
and  a  road  leads  down  Wady  Mishk  and  so  to  the  bridge  of 
K  Or* tin.  The  little  hamlet  of  Shcmlseh,  from  which  the  Merj 
takes  its  name,  is  on  the  hill  at  the  left  of  the  opening  by  which 
Wady  Mishk  issues  from  the  plain. 

On  the  north  of  Merj  Shemlseh  the  land  rises  again ;  and 
seems  to  assume  the  character  of  a  broad  uneven  elevated  tract, 
occupying  the  whole  space  between  Wady  et-Teim  and  the 
Litany,  except  a  strip  of  plain  along  that  river ;  and  ^extendinjg 
north  nearly  to  Wady  Faltij.  On  its  southeastern  part  is 
Mejdel  Bclhis  overlooking  the  Merj.  Towards  the  west  it 
presents  a  broad  front,  of  naked  aspect.  The  villages  of 
KUr'ftn,  Ba'lftla,  Lala,  and  Jubb  Jenln,  lie  along  its  base  from 
south  to  north.  The  first  and  last  are  large  places,  quite  down 
on  the  edge  of  the  plain  ;  the  other  two  are  higher  up.  Jubb 
Jenin  is  at  the  northwest  angle ;  and  near  it  n»  another  bridge  over 
the  LltAny.1  From  this  angle  a  low  line  of  hills  extends  quite 
across  the  Litany  to  the  foot  of  Lebanon.  Through  these  hills 
the  river  breaks  by  a  chasm,  not  deep  indeed,  but  otherwise  simi- 
lar to  that  through  which  it  flows  further  down.  These  bilk 
and  this  broad  high  tract  constitute  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  great  plain  of  the  Buka'a.  Between  Jubb  Jenln  and  Wady 
Faldj  there  extends  up  southeast  an  offset  of  the  Boka'a,  in 
which  is  the  once  large  town  of  Kamid  el-Lauz.1 

We  crossed  the  Wady  and  road  in  the  fork  near  its  head  at 
225.'  Climbing  a  rocky  ledge  before  us,  we  reached  the  top  of 
the  easternmost  ridge  at  3.30.    This  portion  is  still  broad  ;  and 

•  Burkharit  TVmv.  la  Syr.  p.  SOT  '  Bering,  at  2L15:  Cowwoftfat  WmH 

•  Abu**  mm***  0*  *rky'  Kimld    4<T     M^del  HWbU  96.    Soot*  j»aft  o? 
a*  savin*  h**n  one*  the  chief  pUct  uf  ikat    Nib*  WS '. 

raf>aa{  T»k  Sjrr.  «d  KSalar,  a.  St. 
Vol.  IIL-W* 
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the  surface  is  thickly  strewn  with  large  rocks.  Crossing  it  we 
came  at  3.45  to  Libbciya,  a  small  village  on  the  eastern  brow, 
overlooking  Wady  et-Teim.1  Here  is  an  ancient  sarcophagm 
of  large  dimensions.  After  stopping  for  five  minutes,  we  kept 
along  the  eastern  brow  of  this  rocky  ridge,  on  a  northeasteny 
course,  and  came  at  3.45  to  Neby  Sofa.  The  place  lies  in  a  gap 
of  this  ridge,  between  Wady  et-Teim  and  Meij  Shemlseh  ;  but 
still  quite  elevated  above  Wady  et-Teim.  Here  we  found  onr 
muleteers,  and  pitched  our  tent  in  a  field  below  the  village. 
Near  by  were  two  large  sarcophagi  lying  side  by  side,  with  the 
cover  of  one  of  them  standing  up  on  end. 

The  proper  Arabic  name  of  the  village  is  Thelth&tha ;  and 
00  it  is  given  in  our  former  lists.  The  name  Neby  8ttfa  is 
understood  to  come  from  a  Wely. 

The  main  object  of  attention  and  attraction  at  this  place,  is 
another  ancient  temple  in  ruins.  It  stood  here  feeing  the  east, 
directly  overagainst  Hermon  in  his  most  imposing  aspect.  The 
temple  was  larger  \han  that  at  Hibbfirtyah ;  the  stones  not 
bevelled  and  not  as  large,  though  three  feet  thick ;  the  entabla- 
ture less  heavy  ;  the  pediment  more  elegant ;  and  the  general 
character  of  the  architecture  lighter  and  more  graceful.  It  is 
however  in  a  very  dilapidated  state ;  only  a  part  of  the  northern 
wall  is  standing.  The  northeast  corner,  with  its  pilasters  and 
entablature  and  a  fragment  of  the  pediment,  remains  yet  erect, 
and  towers  above  all  the  rest.  Standing  thus  alone,  it  forms  a 
very  striking  and  picturesque  feature.  The  altar  at  the  western 
end  has  under  it  a  vault,  with  steps  leading  down  to  it.  In  the 
eastern  front  were  columns,  probably  of  a  portico  now  broken 
down.  The  wall  exhibits  thirteen  courses  of  stones,  each  three 
feet  thick  ;  the  entablature  being  four  and  a  half  feet. — The  fill- 
lowing  measurements  were  made  by  Mr  Thomson  on  a  former 
visit. 

Length,  from  E.  to  W.  .  .  .  72*  feet 

Width,  from  N.  to  a  .  .  .  35     * 

Height  of  wall         .  .  .  43$   " 

Columns,  diameter  ....  3     " 

From  Neby  Sttfe  the  basin  or  plain  of  the  upper  Wady  efc- 
Teim  is  seen  extending  far  to  the  N.  N.  E.  The  highest  point 
of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  bears  S.  E.  by  S.  The  mountain  did  not 
here  impart  such  an  impression  of  loftiness,  as  from  some  other 
points  of  view.  Only  a  portion  of  the  main  ridge  was  in  sight ; 
the  lower  masses  of  the  mountain  being  hidden  by  the  less 

1  Bearings  at  Libbeiya  in  1844:  Bek-  'Ata  138°.  Khulwet  el-Kufeir  174}°. 
E*fa86°.  BeitLehya90°.  KunnAbeh  109°.  Mimis  194°.  Shuwely*  190*°.  Khulwil 
Dhuneibeh  187°.     Sef tneh  159°.     'Ain    el-Bijid  208*.    Ehr/mm  Sir. 
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derated  ridges  along  ito  base.  The  great  western  ridge  is  i 
declining  towards  die  northeast  A  large  Wady  issues  from 
behind  it,  and  sweeping  around  its  northern  end  turns  southwest 
to  Wady  et-Teim.  Just  north  of  this  are  the  ends  of  two  or 
three  short  ridges,  which  run  off  EL  N.  E.  among  which  is  sit- 
uated the  town  of  RAsheiya,  not  here  visible.  These  ridges 
seemed  to  lie  transversely  to  the  western  declivities  of  Anti- 
Lebanon,  on  the  left ;  and  to  be  only  thus  far  oonnected  with 
them.  From  the  high  point  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  a  ridge  runs 
down  E.  N.  E.  seeming  hardly  to  connect  with  Anti-Lebanon  at 
all,  but  rather  to  sink  down  towards  the  plain  of  Damascus. 

Tuesday,  June  1st— We  set  off  at  7  o'clock  ;  intending  to 
proceed  directly  to  Kefir  Kfik,  and  thence  choose  our  road  to 
Damascus  according  to  circumstances.  We  had  a  long  and  steep 
descent  to  the  bsan  of  Wady  et-Teim  ;  and  reached  the  Da- 
mascus road  at  7.25,  near  a  fountain  and  tank;  having  on 
our  right  a  fine  Tell,  called  Tell  et-Tiny,  and  by  some  Tell  ea- 
Zeitfiny.  Here  the  Christians  of  Hfisbeiya  and  the  lower  Wady 
et-Teim  were  attacked  by  the  Muslims  and  Druses  in  1845,  as 
they  were  fleeing  to  Zahleh.  South  of  the  Tell  is  a  fine  plain. 
Further  north,  the  bottom  of  the  wide  valley,  which  from  above 
looked  like  a  level  plain,  is  seen  to  be  uneven,  rolling,  and 
interspersed  with  low  broken  hills. 

Our  course  was  now  about  N.  E.  by  N.  parallel  to  the  western 
hills,  for  about  an  hour.  At  8.20  there  was  a  small  dry  water- 
course  on  our  right;  and  the  tract  beyond  it  was  volcanic 
Here,  opposite  to  Kefr  Mishky,  we  turned  more  to  the  right, 
crossed  the  water-bed,  and  -rose  upon  an  extensive  plateau  of 
trap  formation.  Our  course  was  N.  E.  by  E.  At  8.50  we 
reached  the  brow  of  a  descent,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  plateau, 
into  the  main  channel  of  the  wide  basin.  A  low  column  was 
on  the  brow.  Five  minutes  brought  us  to  the  water-bed  ;  from 
which  we  rose  to  the  eastern  bank.  We  could  see  the  open 
valley  extending  up  beyond  Muhaiditheh  towards  the  Boki'a, 
with  low  hills  on  the  "western  side  ;  the  hills  appearing  low, 
because  the  bssin  of  the  Wady  is  here  very  high.  The  whole 
region  has  few  trees  and  is  bleak.  On  our  right  we  could  now 
nee  the  short  ridges  running  E.  N.  E.  between  us  and  Jebel  eeh- 
Rheikh,  having  no  direct  connection  with  Anti-Lebanon.  At 
Neby  BOfa  we  had  only  seen  their  western  ends,  appearing  like 
Muff*.  Here  too  we  could  see  the  great  ravine  coming  down  from 
behind  the  western  ridge  of  esh-Sheikh,  and  sweeping  round 
southwest  into  the  plain ;  after  being  joined  by  other  ravines 
from  the  northeast 

We  now  wound  up  gradually  among  low  hills,  still  N.  E.  by 
E.  to  a  higher  plain,  and  came  at  9.20  to  a  fine  fountain ; 
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having  before  us  the  large  Tillage  of  Dahar  el-Ahmar,  half  a 
mile  distant.  Here  the  houses  of  R&sheiya  were  visible,  a  mile 
and  a  half  on  our  right,  on  the  east  end  of  a  ridge,  high  above 
the  plain,  and  bearing  8.  25°  £.  Muhaklitheh  bore  from  heie 
about  N.  18°  W. 


The  following  is  the  information  obtained,  relative  to  the 
northern  part  of  Wady  et-Teim,  and  its  connection  with  the 
BOk&'a.1 

The  large  village  of  Muhaiditheh,  usually  contracted  to 
Muhaiteh,  inhabited  by  Greek  Christians  and  Druaea,  stands 
upon  a  projection  from  the  western  line  of  hills,  at  the  point 
where  these  hills,  making  a  considerable  angle,  turn  more  directly 
northward.9  The  plain  also  continues  towards  the  north,  bounded 
by  these  hills  on  the  west,  and  by  the  base  of  Anti-Lebanon  on 
the  east ;  and  being  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  width. 
The  western  line  of  hills  runs  on  thus  parallel  to  Anti-Lebanon, 
almost  without  interruption  ;  rising  in  one  part  into  a  high  point, 
on  which  is  the  village  of  Sult&n  Ya'kdb  ;  and  then  gradually 
declining,  until  they  are  lost  in  the  great  plain  a  little  north  of 
Mejdel  'Anjar.  The  interval  between  this  line  of  hills  and  Anti- 
Lebanon  retains  the  same  general  form  of  a  valley,  until  it  meets 
the  BOk&'a  at  Neba'  'Anjar.  But  the  highest  part  of  Wady 
et-Teim,  and  its  proper  water-shed,  is  about  an  hour  north  of 
Muhaiditheh,  and  half  an  hour  south  of  'Ain  (or  Neba')  Faluj. 

I  afterwards  crossed  the  northern  part  of  this  intermediate 
valley  at  Mejdel  'Anjar ;  and  found  it  there  sloping  upwards 
towards  the  south.*  This  rise  continues,  however,  only  as  far  as 
to  Sult&n  Ya'kdb ;  where  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is  quite  as 
high  as  the  head  of  Wady  et-Teim  further  south.  The  inter- 
vening tract,  about  an  hour  in  length,  is  depressed,  forming  a 
deep  arable  basin  in  the  valley,  with  an  outlet  from  it  through  a 
gap  in  the  western  hills  into  the  Baka'a.  This  outlet  is  called 
Wady  Faluj ;  and  on  its  southern  side  is  the  fine  fountain, 
'Ain  Faluj.4  The  distance  through  the  hills  is  about  half  a 
mile. 

The  following  places,  from  Neby  Sofa  northwards,  are  situated 

1  In  1844  Dr  E.  Smith  examined  this  Rasheiya  161*.    Dahar  el-Ahmar  145*. 

region  carefullj  as  far  as  to  'Ain  Faluj.  Kefr  Dinis  100*.    Khirbet  Boh*  79*.  Me- 

Hia  notes  are  before  me;  and  to  them  lam  dukhah  52*. 

greatly  indebted.  *  See  below,  under  June  8th. 

•  Bearings  at   Muhaiditheh  in  1844:  *  Bearings  from  'Am  Faluj  in  1844: 

Kefr  Miahky  227°.    Kaukaba  Aba  'Ara-  Sultan  YAob  SI*.      HOmmlrah  5U*. 

beh  227°.     Kunnabeh  208°.     'Ain  'Ata  Kusr  Hummarah  59*.    Bekka  106*. 
108°.    Beit  Lelr/a  192°.    Taanaimh  190°. 
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on  or  in  connection  with  the  western  line  of  hflle,  at  the  specified 
intenrening  distances.1 


Ncbj8*a 

KsfrMithky 
Kaokaba  Abo  'Arabsh 

1  1 

MokuOdiUMh.  (Iran  K*4r  IL) 

1* 

« 

Rsfidh 

Birth 

Wat*nlisd,(ftpin\t) 
'AinCorNelftrtFaluj 

1 

* 

fiuhln  Ys*k6b 

* 

a 

•Alo  es-8nwetr«h 

1 

u 

Mejdtl 'Aitfer 

* 

« 

The  following  are  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley,  along 
the  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon.  Khirbet  Rftha  is  on  the  south  side  of 
Wady  'Arab  as  it  enters  the  plain,  bearing  from  If  uhaiteh  N. 
72°  E.  High  on  the  mountain  is  seen  the  village  of  Bekka.  A 
little  farther  north  conies  down  another  Wady  from  N.  75°  E. 
the  most  remote  tributary  of  Wady  et-Teim.  On  its  north- 
western side,  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  is  the  village  of 
Medfikhah.  Overagainst  Syltin  Ya'kAb  is  'Aithy,  situated  ten 
minutes  up  a  valley  which  hoe  enters  the  plain.8  Twenty-five 
minutes  further  north  is  HQmm&rah,  with  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle,  Kflsr  Hflmmirah,  just  above  it  on  a  hill  projecting  from 
the  eastern  mountain.  Opposite  'Ain  ee-8uweiren,  is  the  village 
of  the  same  name,  one  hour  south  of  'Anjar.  Just  south  of 
Suhin  Ta'kAb  is  a  pap  or  low  saddle  in  the  hills,  called  'Akabet 
Kimid.  Through  it  passes  the  road  coming  from  Jubb  Jenln 
and  Kamid  el-Laus  to  'Aithy ;  being  part  of  the  northern  road 
between  Sidon  and  Damascus.* 

From  Muhaiteh  the  Damascus  road  crosses  the  plain  of 
Wady  et-Teim  obliquely,  and  enters  the  mouth  of  Wady  'Arab. 
Half  an  hour  higher  up  is  an  open  meadow-like  tract,  with 
water  oozing  up  in  many  places.  A  large  village,  'Ain  'Arab, 
lies  on  the  southern  margin  of  the  meadow ;  from  which  the 
valley  takes  its  name.  Several  milk  along  its  lower  part  indi- 
cate, that  in  winter  it  is  the  channel  of  a  considerable  stream. 
Higher  up,  the  valley  takes  the  name  of  Wady  Bekka.  A  good 
hour  above  'Ain  'Arab  is  the  little  village  of  Bekka,  on  the  top 

1  Tho  Artanrvo  or*  ghrvn  (ox«*pt  KofV  however,  art  hart  not  foBy  to  bo  rrBod  oav 

UWhkr)  from  tht  mil— Hpt  boom  of  Dr  ThU  vu  hi*  Sn*  roportod  jamntj ;  ud 

Somlth,  it  far  it  to  'Afa  Falftj.    Tht  rt*  f alb  far  ihoft  of  thai  Mm—  aad  mnmney 

art  Aub  Borcfthanh,  Tra*.  In  Stt.  »   S3,  of  otMorratioa,  Sir  which  ho  vu  aftor- 

Pram  a  rvMBporfaoa  of  diotaam,  it  tp«*ra»  words  to  <Htdn|raUh*d. 

thol    Bvrrkhardft    tl-KtoboHo    ood    rt-  »  I*   Do  For**  b  Jowrn.  of  tho  As. 

Uciatt  on  om  and  tho  tomo  plooo,  and  OHontoJ  Sec  VoL  III  p.  8SA 

'    Iwithol-MohoJtoh.   HbalotMOM,  »  Sot  aboto,  p.  4*4. 
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of  a  rocky  ridge,  at  the  highest  point  of  the  road  at  it 
the  mountain. l  Towards  the  west  nothing  impedes  the  prospect 
The  place  has  traces  of  antiquity  ;  especially  the  ruins  of  a 
small  Grecian  temple,  with  the  walls  partly  standing,  and  frag- 
ments of  columns  and  a  Corinthian  capital  Bekka  is  on  the 
high  ground  N.  N.  E.  from  Kefr  Kftk.  A  little  further  on,  and 
half  a  mile  on  the  north  of  the  road,  is  the  Tillage  of  Yttntah.9 
The  tract  around  is  irregular  and  broken  ;  and  is  drained  towards 
the  southwest  by  a  Wady  running  to  the  basin  of  Kefr  Kftk. 

The  great  valley,  which  thus  forms  the  prolongation  of  Wady 
et-Teim  into  the  Btik&'a,  has  been  hitherto  unknown  to  Frank 
travellers.  Burckhardt  is  the  only  Frank,  who  is  known  to  have 
passed  through  it ;  *  and  his  account  is  so  very  imperfect,  that 
no  person,  who  has  not  visited  the  region,  can  recognise  its 
features.  Dr  Smith  in  1844  advanced  from  the  south  as  fitf  as 
'Ain  Faluj.  The  great  road  from  Damascus  to  Beirut  issues 
from  Anti-Lebanon  opposite  to  Mejdel  'Anjar,  and  crosses  the 
lower  end  of  this  side  valley.  Beyond  the  fountains  of  'Anjar, 
a  similar  line  of  hills  rises  again,  forming  a  like  valley  along  the 
base  of  Anti-Lebanon,  extending  quite  to  Ba'albek.  In  this 
valley,  too,  the  water  flows  in  some  parts  towards  the  south  and 
in  others  towards  the  north.  This  latter  valley  I  afterwards 
traversed  in  its  whole  length.4 

From  the  preceding  statements  it  appears,  that  the  ridge 
intervening  between  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  and  the  southern  part  of 
Lebanon,  known  by  the  general  name  of  ed-Dahar,  is  not  prop- 
erly a  spur  diverging  from  Anti-Lebanon  and  running  diagonally 
to  meet  the  spurs  of  Lebanon,  as  I  have  formerly  represented  it.9 
It  may  rather  be  said  to  commence  in  the  line  of  mils  at  Ba'al- 
bek ;  which  run  on  with  some  interruptions,  parallel  to  the  base 
of  Anti-Lebanon;  and  at  the  head  of  Wady  et-Teim  become  a 
ridge,  the  Dahar,  lying  between  et-Teim  and  the  Lit&ny,  and 
rising  further  south  into  the  mountains  of  Hunln  and  SafocL 


From  the  fountain  where  we  had  stopped,  the  road  continues 
on  by  Dahar  el-Ahmar  direct  to  Kefr  Kuk,  and  thence  to  Da- 
mascus by  way  of  Dlmfis.  We  concluded  to  turn  aside  to 
Btaheiya,  which  was  here  in  sight.  Leaving  the  fountain, 
therefore,  at  9.25,  we  struck  across  the  plain  S.  25°  E.  and  at 

1  Bearings  from  Befcka  in  1844 r  Saltan  *  Furer  Ton   Haimendorf    may   hare 

Yalrib  819°.     Medokbah  298°.    Wady  pawed  this  way  in  A.  D.  1566;  but  it 

Faloj  298°.  Muhaiditheb.  direction  about  does  not  appear  from  his  language :  p.  280. 

260°.  Nurnb.  1646. 

*  Comp.  J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sao.  4  See  below,  raider  June  9th. 

1864,  p.  42  so.  •  BibL  Res.  1st  edit.  HI.  pp.  844,  845. 
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9.45  retched  the  bottom  of  the  very  steep  ascent  Twenty  min- 
utes brought  us  to  the  top,  and  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  town. 
It  lies  on  the  eastern  end  of  a  ridge,  which  here  sinks  down 
at  once  to  a  narrow  plateau,  some  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand 
feet  aboTe  the  plain  we  had  crossed.  On  this  plateau  the  eastern 
part  of  the  town  is  built  The  houses  of  the  western  part  rise 
to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  face  towards  the  southwest  On 
the  south  of  the  place  is  a  pretty  valley.  The  palace  of  the 
Emirs,  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Sheh&b,  is  in  the  higher  part 
of  the  town.1 

Risheiya  is  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  upper  Wady 
et-Teim.  It  seems  to  be  about  half  the  sire  of  Hisbeiya ;  ana 
may  contain  some  four  thousand  inhabitants.  Its  elevation 
cannot  be  much  (if  any)  less  than  four  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  commands  a  vast  and  varied  panorama  of  elevated 
valleys,  plains,  and  mountain  ranges,  towards  the  west,  north, 
and  east  The  whole  eastern  face  of  Lebanon  is  in  sight  from 
the  Twins  of  Ntha  to  Jebel  8flnn)n  with  its  snows.  The  western 
side  of  Anti-Lebanon  and  die  adjacent  plain  are  not  in  view, 
being  intercepted  by  intervening  ridges ;  but  the  intermediate 
bilk  and  plains  between  the  two  great  ranges,  and  the  wild  and 
oonfascd  Hues  and  peaks  of  inner  Anti-Lebanon,  are  embraced 
in  the  view.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  is  near  at  hand.  The  highest 
point,  with  its  crown  of  radiant  stripes,  is  directly  south  of  the 
town.  We  were  probably  nearer  to  it  here  than  at  any  other 
point ;  yet  as  we  were  now  so  high,  and  one  low  ridge  still  inter- 
vened between  us  and  its  base,  the  impression  of  its  altitude 
was  less  imposing  than  often  before.  The  water  south  of  the 
town  and  from  all  the  northwestern  and  northern  sides  of  Jebel 
esh-Sheikh,  is  drained  off  through  a  deep  gorge  southwest  of 
Rasheiya  into  Wady  et-Teim ;  the  main  channel  of  which 
passes  down  between  Seflneh  on  the  east  and  Dhuneibeh  on  the 
west,  and  reaches  the  HasbAny  at  the  great  fountain.  These  upper 
channels  were  now  all  dry ;  but  in  winter  a  large  volume  of 
water  is  gathered  and  sweeps  along  them. 

The  lower  western  ridge  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  of  which  I  have 
already  several  times  spoken,  extends  all  the  way  from  this 
northern  end  of  that  mountain  near  Risheiya,  to  the  southern 
termination  of  Hermon  at  Banifis  ;  a  distance  of  ten  or  eleven 
hours,  or  about  thirty  miles.  The  only  break  in  it  is  made  by 
the  Wady  Bhib'a,  Wady  el-'Asal  drains  all  that  part  of  the 
high  valley  south  of  Shib'a  to  the  Hftleh  near  BAnias.  A  portion 
further  north  is  drained  by  Wady  Shib'a ;  and  the  water  from 
the  remaining  and  most  northern  part  passes  down  through  the* 
gorge  below  Risheiya. 

i  ft—  Mi+dj*  t  MrtaMithA  X.  IS*  W.    UfrttkX.  *0*L 
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On  the  last  day  of  the  following  August,  1852,.  the  Rer. 
J.  L.  Porter  of  Damascus,  with  a  party,  ascended  Jebel  esh- 
Sheikh  from  Rasheiya,  and  spent  the  night  near  its  summit1 
He  describes  the  highest  point  as  composed  of  three  separate 
adjacent  peaks,  two  on  the  east  and  one  towards  the  west ;  but 
so  near  each  other  as  from  below  to  appear  hot  as  one  summit 
On  the  southeastern  of  these  peaks  are  some  interesting  remains. 
Bound  about  a  rock  some  fifteen  feet  high,  are  the  foundations 
of  a  circular  wall,  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  formed  of  stones  care- 
fully hewn,  and  apparently  of  great  antiquity.  In  the  centre 
of  it,  and  of  the  interior  rock,  is  a  rude  excavation  eight  feet 
deep,  and  open  above.  On  the  south,  within  the  enclosure,  and 
on  the  very  brow  of  the  precipice,  are  large  heaps  of  hewn  stones, 
some  of  them  bevelled.  Here  also  are  the  foundations  of  what 
appeared  to  be  a  small  temple.  No  columns  nor  inscriptions 
were  seen.  The  ruin  is  called  KflPat  'Antar.  Here  then  was 
probably  another  seat  of  the  ancient  Syrophenkaan  worship. 
The  whole  of  Hermon  was  girded  with  temples.  This  sanctuaiy 
upon  its  summit  is  mentioned  by  Jerome  ;  and  the  whole  moun- 
tain itself  was  revered  as  a  holy  place  by  the  neighbouring  Syro- 
phenician  tribes.* 

Large  banks  of  snow  were  lying  in  the  ravines  around  the 
summit.  In  ancient  times  Tyre,  and  doubtless  also  Sidon,  was 
supplied  in  summer  with  snow  from  Hermon ;  as  Beir&t  is  now 
supplied  from  Jebel  Sflnnin.* 

Through  a  defect  in  his  barometer,  Mr  Porter  was  unable  to 
determine  the  height  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  Bussegger  estimates 
it  at  nine  thousand  feet ;  which,  in  comparison  with  Sdnnln  and 
the  peaks  above  the  cedars,  Mr  Porter  regards  as  too  low.4 

From  B&sheiya  the  main  road  to  Damascus  proceeds  by 
'Aiha  and  Bfikhleh  to  Katana ;  and  this,  of  all  the  travelled 
roads,  passes  nearest  under  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain. 
Another  branches  off  to  Kefr  Ktik  and  Dimfis.  Leaving  B&- 
sheiya  at  10.10,  we  took  the  former  road  in  order  to  visit  'Aiha. 
It  leads  across  the  narrow  plateau,  and  keeps  high  along  the 
northern  declivity  of  the  last  ridge  which  here  lies  along  the  base 
of  Hermon.    After  fifteen  minutes  we  could  look  down  on  our 

*  Mr  Porter  has  described  this  excursion,  *  Hieron.  in  Onomaat   art  j&mem: 

and  the  view  from  the  mountain,  in  the  "de   quo  mme  sbssIvsb  nhrei  Tjram  ob 

BIbl&otheca  Sacra,  Jan.  1854.    See  espe-  delieias  feruntur." 

dally  p.  48  iq.     See  also  above,  p.  379.  *  Raisegger's  Reisen  I.  pp.  717,  718. 

»  See  Movers  die  Pbonizier  I.  p.  668.  Biblioth  Sacra.  1854,  p.  54.    Lynch's  et- 

Eusebras,  in  Onomaat  art  Airmen,  says:  timate  is  about  9000  feet;  Narrative,  p  481 

far)  U  fri  m  'AippAw  Cpos  foajUEffrifeu,  On  Petermann't  map,  1851,  it  la  marked 

jrai  its  Jsper  ripoV&u  M  tAp  ttiw.  This  at  ten  thousand  feet;   but  on  what  •*» 

'  Jerome  thus  renders :  "  dicitnrque  esse  in  thority  I  do  not  know.    It  may  safefy  hi 

vertioe    ejus  in»igne  templum,   quod   ab  regarded  aa  higher  than  S&nnin. 
ethnicis  cultni  habetur." 
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left  into  a  low,  circular,  pleasant  plain,  two  miles  or  more  in 
diameter,  shut  in  by  mountain  ridges  on  the  north,  east,  and 
eonth  ;  and  in  the  west  by  a  lower  ridge  running  out  N.  N.  E. 
from  near  Rlaheiya.  Towards  the  eastern  part  of  this  fine  plain 
lies  Kefr  Kftk,  on  two  low  hills ;  and  a  road  to  Damascus  is 
seen  beyond  it  passing  orer  a  low  place  in  the  mountain. 

We  reached  'Aiha  at  10.40,  half  an  hour  from  RAsheiya. 
The  village  is  still  high  up  on  the  declivity  of  the  ridge  next  to 
esh-SheikL  The  road  passes  on  by  the  village,  and  soon  ascends 
obliquely  through  a  ravine  descending  from  the  same  ridge, 
which  there  bends  more  to  the  northeast  Then  crossing  an 
derated  tract,  with  the  steeps  of  Hermon  towering  on  the  right, 
the  road  descends  to  Bdkhleh,  where  we  shall  again  meet  it  The 
Tillage  of  'Aiha  is  small  and  mean ;  but  is  the  site  of  another 
ancient  temple,  now  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  stones  mostly 
built  into  the  hovels  of  the  Tillage  or  buried  under  rubbish.  The 
stones  are  tolerably  large,  well  hewn,  but  not  bevelled.  The 
structure  would  seem  to  have  been  of  greater  dimensions  than 
that  at  Neby  SdfiL 

We  left  'Aiha  at  10.00,  taking  a  direct  road  to  Kefr  Kftk, 
N.  30°  E.  We  had  still  a  steep  descent  into  the  circular  plain ; 
which  we  reached  at  11.05.  On  the  way  down  is  a  magnificent 
oak  tree,  one  of  the  very  largest  in  the  country,  with  the  tomb  of  a 
Muslim  saint  beneath  it  This  plain  is  entirely  level,  and  has  no 
outlet  for  its  waters ;  as  we  ourselves  could  see.  During  the  rainy 
season,  the  water  spreads  over  it  and  forms  a  lake.  Indeed  it  is 
said,  that  in  winter  a  vast  fountain  burets  up  from  below,  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  plain,  through  a  fissure  in  the  rock,  and 
aids  to  form  the  lake.  A  similar,  though  smaller  fountain  is 
said  to  issue  likewise  in  the  southeast  part  As  the  spring 
advances,  the  water  subsides,  and  at  last  disappears  (it  is  said) 
at  the  same  places.  The  land  is  then  ploughed  and  sown  or 
planted  with  summer  crops.  At  the  bottom  of  the  main  fissure 
a  stream  is  alwavs  flowing,  according  to  the  testimony  of  those 
who  are  said  to  have  been  let  down  into  it  by  ropes.  The  people 
here  suppose,  that  this  stream  is  the  same  with  that  which  issues 
at  the  fountain  of  the  Hasbdny  ;  and  the  ancient  story  of  casting 
chaff  into  lake  Phiala  is  still  current  in  respect  to  this  chasm  and 
fountain.  When  the  winter  rains  are  abundant,  the  lake  is 
many  feet  deep ;  as  we  could  see  by  the  water-marks  upon  the 
rocks  and  along  the  margin.  There  have  also  been  seasons* 
when  the  lake  did  not  dry  up  during  the  whole  summer.  If9  on 
the  other  hand,  little  rain  falls,  the  lake  is  low,  and  sometimes 
does  not  rise  at  all.  Such  had  been  the  case  the  present  season. 
There  are  several  similar,  though  smaller  depressions  in  Anti- 
Lebanon  ;  from  which  the  water  has  no  outlet,  but  gradually 
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dries  away  or  sinks  into  the  earth.  One  of  these  is  near  Deird- 
'Ashfiyir,  to  which  we  came  at  evening. 

This  plain  is  elevated  three  thousand  five  hundred  English 
feet  above  the  sea,  as  determined  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Porter ;  the 
elevation  being  a  hundred  feet  less  than  that  of  the  plain  of 
Zebed&ny.1  It  is  pretty  ;  but  did  not  seem  particularly  fertile. 
We  came  at  11.20  to  the  southeastern  orifice,  whence  the  water  is 
said  to  issue.  It  was  a  round  cavity,  some  fifteen  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  eight  or  ten  feet  deep,  with  no  appearance  of  water  at 
the  bottom. 

We  reached  the  large  village  of  Kcfr  Kftk,  situated  on  two  hills, 
at  11.45  ;  nearly  an  hour  from  'Aiha.  We  passed  through  the 
village  on  the  northern  hill,  where  we  noticed  several  columns  in 
different  parts,  and  a  mutilated  Greek  inscription  on  a  door  poet, 
which  Mr  Thomson  afterwards  copied.  We  also  heard  of  two 
or  three  others.  These  remains  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  place. 
We  kept  on  by  the  public  fountain  and  large  reservoir,  which 
also  exhibits  traces  of  antiquity  ;  and  stopped  for  lunch  under 
some  large  walnut  trees  beyond. — R&sheiya  is  here  seen  lying 
high  among  the  mountain  ridges  overlooking  the  plain,  and  on 
the  eastern  end  or  bluff  of  the  ridge  next  but  one  to  the  base  of 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  The  snows  of  the  summit  were  here  visible, 
seen  over  that  last  ridge,  and  appearing  near,  but  not  particu- 
larly elevated.* 

From  Kefr  K&k  two  roads  lead  to  Damascus,  both  of  them 
by  way  of  Dim&s.  One  crosses  the  mountain  towards  the 
northeast,  and  joins  the  road  leading  by  Bekka  and  Yttnta. 
The  other  lies  more  to  the  south,  ascending  the  steep  ridge  east 
of  the  village,  and  then  proceeding  by  way  of  Deir  el-'Ashayir 
to  Dimas.  We  chose  the  latter  road,  and  took  a  guide  from  the 
village.  Setting  off  at  2  o'clock,  we  began  after  ten  minutes  to 
climb  the  steep  ascent,  on  a  general  course  E.  N.  E. 

We  reached  the  top  at  2.35,  and  continued  the  same  course 
across  the  high  broken  plateau,  full  of  low  rocky  hills  and  ridges. 
The  last  ridge  between  us  and  Hermon  was  still  on  our  right ; 
and  we  were  tending  obliquely  towards  it.  The  road  by  'Aiha 
had  already  crossed  it,  and  passes  along  on  its  southeastern 
side.  Here  we  met  a  Druze  horseman,  who  informed  us,  that 
twenty  Dimes  had  stationed  themselves  on  the  road  below 
BOkhleh,  and  were  plundering  all  who  passed  that  way  ;  they 
had  wounded  a  man  yesterday,  and  robbed  three  to  day.  As  all 
this  did  not  interfere  with  our  plans,  we  kept  on,  after  a  stop  of 
ten  minutes  ;  and  heard  no  more  of  robbers. 

1  Biblioth.  Sac  1864,  p.  44.  W.  dirt.  2  m.    Rasheiya  S.  60°  W.  8  m. 
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At  3.10  we  struck  the  foot  of  the  ridge  on  oar  right  Here 
was  a  depression,  the  ground  sinking  so  as  to  form  a  little  basin, 
with  no  outlet,  except  perhaps  a  fissure  in  the  ground  It 
appeared  as  if  often  covered  with  water.  At  3.20  there  was  a 
very  marked  water-shed,  almost  like  a  wall  built  across  the  head 
of  a  valley ;  and  east  of  it  all  the  waters  go  to  the  plain  of 
Damascus,  where  they  jue  absorbed.  From  this  point  the 
descent  about  E.  N.  E.  was  very  rapid ;  and  the  Wady  soon 
widens  to  a  narrow  desert  plain.  In  this  plain  were  traces  of  a 
Soman  road  for  a  considerable  distance;  showingthis  to 
have  been  anciently  a  pass  between  Damascus  and  Wady  eV 
Teim. 

We  kept  on  down  the  valley  till  3.45,  when  h  turned  north* 
east  and  we  sent  on  our  muleteers  along  it  directly  to  Deir  el- 
'AshAyir,  an  hour  distant,  there  to  await  our  arrival  We  now 
struck  up  over  the  ridge  on  our  right  steeply  and  sharply ;  again 
descended  and  followed  up  a  shallow  Wady  about  &  8.  E.  to  its 
head  ;  and  then  went  down  another  in  the  same  direction  till 
4.15,  when  we  struck  at  right  angles  the  Damascus  road  coming 
from  'Aiha  and  RAsheiya*  Turning  up  this  road  W.  &  W.  for 
five  minutes,  we  came  to  Rflkhleh  and  its  ruined  temple,  after 
passing  two  sarcophagi  by  the  way  side. 

The  place  is  situated  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountains ;  and 
one  looks  tip  the  vast  gptge  southwesterly  into  the  very  recesses 
of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  Towards  the  east  all  prospect  is  cut  off  by 
a  lower  ridge  thrown  off  northeast  from  the  eastern  point  of  the 
high  mountain.  A  deep  and  winding  gorge  passes  down  south* 
east  through  this  ridge  ;  but  it  does  not  afford  even  a  glimpse  of 
the  great  eastern  plain.  A  fountain  at  Bokhleh  gives  fertility 
and  verdure  to  this  wild  recess. 

The  temple  is  on  the  eastern  quarter.  It  was  larger,  mora 
massive,  and  vet  simpler,  than  any  I  had  yet  seen,  indicating 
perhaps  a  higher  antiquity.  Its  massive  walls  and  noble  col* 
umns  have  teen  wholly  overthrown ;  and  the  huge  blocks  of 
atone  lie  scattered  around  in  utter  confusion.  The  front  was 
westwards,  towards  the  snows  of  Hermon.  Here  was  a  middle 
portal,  with  smaller  ride  doors.  At  the  eastern  end  was  a  semi* 
circular  projection,  like  that  in  Greek  churches.  From  this,  on 
the  inside,  a  double  row  of  columns  with  Ionic  capitals  extended 
through  the  body  of  the  temple  to  the  entrance.  The  stones 
were  Urge,  and  well  wrought ;  and  everything,  though  simple, 
had  the  appearance  of  caretiil  finish.  The  two  stones  spoken  of 
by  Rtirckhanlt,  lying  near  the  gate,  and  having  upon  them  the 
fi^iiiv  iff  a  bird  with  expanded  wings,  we  did  not  notice.  The 
following  are  the  dimensions  as  measured  by  us : 


Fast  feu 

82  8 

57 

19  4 

91   8 

102 

18   1 

8 

8 
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Body  of  the  temple,  length 

u  V        breadth 

Semicircular  projection,  depth 
*  -         chord 

Whole  length  of  temple    . 
Columns,  length  of  shaft  . 

"         capital,  height    . 

44        diameter  of  shaft 

This  temple  has  one  peculiarity,  which  has  not  as  yet  been 
brought  to  notice  in  any  other.  On  the  outside  of  the  southern 
wall,  near  the  southeast  corner,  and  just  above  the  ground,  is  a 
large  block  of  stone  six  feet  square,  having  sculptured  upon  it 
an  ornament  like  a  huge  medallion.  It  consists  of  an  external 
circle  or  ornamented  border  in  relief,  five  feet  in  diameter; 
an  inner  circle  or  border  in  higher  relief  is  four  feet  in  diameter. 
Within  these  is  a  finely  carved  front  view  of  a  human  counte- 
nance, in  still  bolder  relief.  The  length  of  the  face  from  the 
chin  to  the  top  of  the  hair  is  three  feet  four  inches  ;  the  width 
two  feet  four  inches.  The  features  have  been  purposely  dis- 
figured, but  are  still  distinct  and  pleasing.  At  the  first  glance 
it  seemed  as  if  intended  for 'the  sun  ;  but  the  border  does  not 
represent  rays.  It  may  have  been  a  Baal  worshipped  in  the 
temple. 

On  a  knoll  northeast  of  these  ruins  was  another  very  small 
temple,  now  wholly  overthrown  and  prostrate.1 

Although  Rttkhleh  thus  lies  upon  the  great  road  between  R4- 
sheiya  and  Damascus,  few  travellers  have  noticed  its  antiquities. 
Seetzen  passed  this  way  and  mentions  the  ruins ;  but  evidently 
did  not  examine  them.*  Burckhardt  visited  them  on  an  excur- 
sion from  Damascus.'  Richardson  was  here ;  but  his  account  is 
quite  imperfect.4 

We  would  gladly  have  proceeded  to  Burkush,  an  hour  or 
more  southwest  of  Rttkhleh,  high  on  the  side  of  Hermon; 
where  are  the  remains  of  another  similar  temple,  and  the  ruins 
of  a  castle  on  a  high  point  of  the  mountain.  They  have  been 
described  only  by  Burckhardt.9  The  day,  however,  was  closing ; 
and  we  had  to  turn  our  steps  towards  Deir  el-'Ash&yir. 

Leaving  Rttkhleh  at  4.45,  we  went  back  upon  the  Damascus 
road  for  eight  or  ten  minutes,  and  then  turned  on  a  general 
course  nearly  north.  Here  for  a  time  we  were  in  a  wild  and 
desolate  tract ;  on  our  right  was  a  very  rocky  ridge,  shutting 

1  Burckhardt  speaks  of  another  edifice,  "  Reisen  L  SIS. 

with  many  small  broken  columns,  a  few  *  Travels  in  Syria,  p.  49. 

hundred  paoes  to  the  south  j  p.  49.     Our  4  Travels,  IL  p.  466. 

guide  also  spoke  of  another  temple  some  ■  Travels  in  Syr.  p.  60. 
ways  down  the  valley. 
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out  all  new  towards  the  east ;  and  on  our  left  were  the  broken 
ridges  and  hills,  among  which  we  had  been  travelling.  At  0.10 
we  began  to  descend  rapidly  along  a  narrow  ▼alley  running 
north,  full  of  pretty  purple  flowers.  It  was  a  wild  mountain 
path,  known  to  our  guide,  but  very  rarely  traversed.  In  this 
part  we  thought  we  saw  some  traces  of  an  ancient  road  passing 
down  the  valley.  Below  the  steep  descent  the  narrow  valley 
opened  out  into  a  pretty  plain  extending  from  south  to  north, 
and  shut  in  by  mountains  on  each  side. 

Here,  being  still  high,  we  had  at  0.30  a  view  towards  the 
north  over  the  whole  plateau  and  plain  of  Zebedtny ;  towards 
which  we  were  now  descending.  On  the  left,  in  the  distance, 
was  Jebel  Zebed4ny  so  called  ;  and  on  the  right  the  mountains 
of  Blftdin,  the  highest  part  of  Anti-Lebanon ;  with  the  beauti- 
ful recess  or  plain  running  up  between.  Nearer  at  hand  the 
plateau  was  rolling  and  broken  ;  it  slopes  gently  eastward  with 
low  ridges  in  it,  and  is  crossed  by  deep  valleys.  It  was  still 
green  and  beautiful,  retaining  in  part  the  verdure  of  spring. 

We  kept  on  north  along  the  plain,  between  the  high  rocky 
ridges  on  eaeh  side.  At  6  o'clock  we  turned  northeast,  around 
the  shoulder  of  the  eastern  ridge,  which  here  bends  off  for  a 
time,  and  then  turns  north  again,  enclosing  a  wider  and  more 
rolling  tract  We  came  at  6.30  to  Deir  el-'AshAyir,  situated  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  a  higher  fart  of  the  open  tract ;  having  a 
lower  plain  towards  the  east,  and  a  small  lake  with  no  outlet 
just  at  the  foot  &(  the  eastern  mountain.  The  position  is  a  fine 
one,  surrounded  by  fertility ;  but  not  another  village  is  any  where 
in  sight.  We  encamped  near  a  fountain,  on  grass  still  green. 
The  few  inhabitant*  are  Druses  and  Christians  ;  and  have  rather 
a  bad  character.     They  did  not,  however,  molest  us. 

H?re  again  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  and  once  splendid  temple, 
fronting  towards  the  east,  and  differing  in  some  respects  from 
any  we  had  yet  seen.  It  stands  upon  an  elevated  platform  of 
masonry,  extending  from  the  building  twenty-four  feet  and.  a 
half  in  "front,  about  twelve  feet  on  the  other  three  sides,  and 
varying  in  height  according  to  the  ground.  The  platform  itself 
is  ornamented  with  a  cornice  around  its  upper  part,  and  a  similar 
one  inverted  lower  down.  The  stones  of  the  temple  are  not 
bevelled.  At  the  corners  were  pilasters  with  Ionic  capitals. 
There  would  seem  to  have  been  no  columns  in  front  of  the  por- 
tico ;  at  least  none  are  now  found.  The  walls  are  mostly  stand* 
ing,  though  some  portions  are  broken  down ;  so  that  some  of 
the  pilasters  at  the  corners  now  stand  out  alone.  The  colour  of 
the  nt'ine  is  darker  than  elsewhere,  and  the  work  less  sharp  and 
delicate  than  in  the  other  temples.  There  was  an  entrance  under 
the  platform  at  the  east  end,  where  it  is  nearly  twenty  feet  high ; 
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over  which  lies  a  large  stone  as  a  linteL    Our  measurements 
were  as  follows : 


Platform,  length  . 

FMt 

126 

fa. 

"         breadth 

69 

Temple,  whole  length  inside 

88 

9 

"          M      breadth  inside      . 

85 

3 

Altar  recess,  length 

27 

8 

Body,  from  altar  to  portico 

46 

7 

Portico,  including  back  wall  of  3  feet 

14 

6 

large  stone  as  linteL  length 

12 

6 

44                M      breadth      • 

4 

6 

"                u      thickness    . 

1 

6 

Height  *f  the  wall,  estimated 

64 

Just  southeast  of  the  temple,  and  on  the  same  general  slope 
or  terrace  of  ground,  ire  other  extensive  rains  of  apparently 
similar  character  and  age.  They  are  however  so  thoroughly 
thrown  down,  and  scattered,  and  built  upon  by  the  houses  of  the 
village,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  them  out.  Several  short 
columns  are  here  seen  in  different  parts.  The  idea  suggests 
itself,  that  possibly  this  may  have  been  an  extensive  court  con- 
nected with  the  temple  above  ;  or  perhaps  here  stood  another 
larger  temple.  The  former  supposition  seems  to  me  the  more 
probable.  The  stones  in  this  part  are  large,  well  cut,  and  laid 
up  without  cement. 

I  have  said  above,  that  "  the  whole  of  Hermon  was  gilded 
with  temples/' *  We  had  now  visited  the  Panium  at  Bfinifis ; 
the  rude  fragments  at  Kul'at  Bustra ;  the  stately  remains  at 
Hibbariyeh,  Neby  Sufa,  'Aiha,  BQkhleh,  and  Deir  el-'Ashftyir ; 
and  there  have  likewise  been  mentioned  the  ruins  at  Bekka  and 
Burkush.  Mr  Thomson  had  heard  of  like  remains  at  'Ain  'Ata, 
'Ain  Hereby,  "and  several  other  places.  These  all  lie  dtactly 
upon  and  around  Hermon.  The  Btik&'a  and  its  borders  are  fall 
of  like  edifices ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  crowning  glory  of  fee 
temples  at  Ba'albek.  Who  were  the  foundero  of  ail  these  costly 
and  magnificent  structures  ? 

Wednesday,  June  2nd.— This  morning  Mr  Thomson  left  me 
to  proceed  with  John  Wortabet  to  Damascus,  while  he  returned 
with  his  servant  by  the  direct  road  to  H&sbeiya ;  a  long  day's 
ride,  which  he  accomplished  in  ten  hours.  In  the  wildest  part 
of  the  mountain  he  was  met  by  two  marauders  of  the  Beit  ei- 
Kant&r.  Ascertaining  who  he  was,  they  let  him  pass,  and  even 
offered  to  turn  back  and  guard  him  through  the  mountains. 
They  were  armed  to  the  teeth ;  and  were  returning  from  an 
attack  upon  KQr'tin  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Buk&'a.  Mr 
Thomson  was  happy  to  dispense  with  their  company,  and  reached 

1  See  above,  p.  4S2. 
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As  Mr  Thomson  departed  towards  the  west,  we  set  our  facet 
towards  the  east;  and  leaving  Deir  el-'AshAyir  at  7.10,  we 
descended  into  the  lower  plain,  with  its  little  lake  on  our  right 
This  has  no  outlet,  and  was  said  to  dry  up  later  in  the  season. 
Our  general  courae  was  E.  N.  E.  At  7.33  we  came  to  the  north- 
west shoulder  of  the  mountain,  which  here  sinks  down  in  a  bluff 
over  the  lake.  Here  was  a  low  water-shed ;  and  then  we 
entered  a  shallow  open  valley  with  rolling  hiUs  on  each  side. 
About  8  o'clock  the  road  from  Jubb  JenJn  and  Bekka  joined  ours 
from  the  left ;  and  then  at  8.10  came  in  also  the  usual  road  from 
Beirut  descending  from  a  hill  on  the  left.  Here  at  the  junction 
of  these  roads  is  a  fine  fountain  in  the  valley,  called  ' Ain  Meithe- 
lun  ;  and  near  by  are  the  foundations  of  a  laise  ruined  Khftn. 
The  Wady  likewise  bears  the  same  name  below.  Our  course 
now  became  E.  by  8.  As  we  advanced,  the  Wady  grew  narrower 
and  deeper,  and  the  rides  high  and  rocky,  forming  a  mountain 
pass,  along  which  the  brook  from  the  fountain  continued  to  flow. 
Afterwards  the  country  became  undulating  and  hilly.  At  8.50 
the  Wady  and  brook  made  a  circuit  towards  the  right ;  while  we 
ascended  obliquely  the  left  slope,  and  winding  around  and  up 
the  south  ride  of  a  hill,  reached  Dlmis  at  9  o'clock.  It  is  a 
large  village  lying  high  up  on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  hill ; 
and  is  a  usual  stopping  place  for  travellers  and  caravans.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  village  is  a  long  vault  with  a  round  arch,  built 
of  lira  stones,  and  seemingly  ancient 

We  had  now  passed  over  and  through  the  broad  elevated 
tract,  which  here  connects  the  mountain  ndges  on  the  south  and 
east  of  Deir  cl-'Ash&yir  with  the  loftier  range  of  Bludin  in  the 
north ;  thus  forming  the  ridge  wliich  separates  the  plateau  of 
Deir  cl-'AshAyir  and  Zcbediny  from  the  next  lower  plateau  on 
the  eastern  declivity  of  Anti- Lebanon. 

This  next  lower  plateau,  which  was  now  before  us,  had 
evidently  a  great  slope  towards  the  east  ;  and  was  at  first  un- 
even and  rolling.  At  9.13,  going  still  E.  by  S.  there  was  a  fork 
of  the  road,  and  we  took  the  left  around  a  hill,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  very  steep  descent  on  the  other  branch.  At  9.35  we  again 
struck  Wady  Meithelfin  and  its  brook,  and  crossed  to  its  right 
side.  It  was  here  running  northeant ;  and  continues  in  that 
direction  to  join  the  Barada  near  Judcideh.  Ascending  now 
long  and  gradually,  we  came  out  at  9.50  upon  the  givat  desert 
plain  of  es-Sahra,  here  three  thousand  four  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea,  according  to  Mr  Porter.  It  is  indeed  a  desert,  wholly 
barren  and  uncultivated.    It  extends  up  southwest  to  the  very 
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base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  ;  and  is  shut  in  on  the  southeast  by 
another  line  of  hills,  or  ridge,  that  of  Dummar  and  S&lihiyeh, 
which  comes  down  from  the  end  (or  rather  from  under  the  end) 
of  esh-Sheikh  itself.  The  desert  plain  also  extends  northeast  for 
a  long  distance  beyond  the  Barada ;  the  chasm  of  the  latter 
being  bordered  with  hills.  Far  in  the  north  and  northeast, 
beyond  the  valley  of  Helbon,  a  mountain  range  appeared  to  run 
down  from  west  to  east,  with  picturesque  forms.1 

Our  course  across  the  Sahra  was  about  8.  E.  by  E.  Soon 
after  entering  upon  it,  at  one  hour  from  DlmAs,  the  road  forks. 
The  left  leads  to  the  Barada  and  the  bridge  of  Dummar,  and 
crosses  the  ridge  back  of  Salihlyeh,  commanding  the  view  of  the 
plain  of  Damascus,  which  is  so  celebrated.  We  had  intended 
to  follow  this  road  ;  but  our  muleteers,  who  alone  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  region,  either  through  TnignndpTatjmriiiig  or 
mulishness,  took  the  other  path  ;  and  when  we  discovered  the 
mistake,  it  was  too  late  to  rectify  it  Desolate  and  dreary  as 
possible  was  the  way  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  Barada  with 
its  sweet  valley  was  not  far  off  on  our  left ;  but  no  trace  off  it 
was  visible.  Hardly  a  tree  or  shrub  appeared,  on  mountain, 
hill,  or  plain.  Far  on  the  right,  in  the  desert  plain  not  far  front 
the  next  range  of  hills,  was  the  miserable  hamlet  of  StfbbftralL 
bearing  from  the  fork  8.  61°  W.  directly  towards  the  snows  off 
Hermon.  No  other  village  was  in  sight ;  and  all  was  indeed  a 
desert. 

At  10.45  there  was  on  our  right  a  small  brook  winding 
through  the  plain.  We  descended  at  10.55  to  its  bed,  where 
bursts  forth  a  large  and  fine  fountain,  called  Neba'  el-'Arrfi<L 
Its  flow  is  said  to  be  periodical,  it  being  at  some  seasons  entirety 
dry.  Near  by  are  the  foundations  of  a  ruined  Eh&n,  bearing 
the  same  name.  The  stream  winds  off  northeast  to  the  Barada 
near  el-Hamy,  and  takes  the  name  of  Wady  Ya'fidr  ;  having  in 
it  a  still  larger  fountain  further  down,  and  its  borders  covered 
with  poplars. 

Beyond  the  fountain  the  Sahra  becomes  a  rolling  tract  of  des- 
ert hills.  At  11.15  we  came  upon  the  head  of  a  deep  valley  run- 
ning down  northeast  to  the  Barada  west  of  Dummar.  The  river 
was  now  not  distant ;  and  we  could  see  the  trees  along  its  course. 
Passing  to  the  right  around  the  head  of  the  valley,  we  came  at 
11.35  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  beyond,  through  which  the  river 
breaks.  Before  us  lay  another  parallel  ridge,  with  a  deep  valley 
between  ;  the  two  ridges  being  merely  a  fork  in  the  one  main 
ridge.  After  a  steep  descent  and  long  ascent,  we  reached  the 
top  of  the  latter  ridge  at  12.15 ;  and  here  Damascus  and  its 
magnificent  plain  began  to  come  in  sight.  Here  was  a  fork  of 
1  Soe  mom  on  taa  Safcn,  under  June  7th. 
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the  road  ;  we  kept  on  east,  and  descended  considerably,  till  at 
12.25,  from  a  projecting  point,  there  was  a  noMe  riew  of  the 
rant  plain  with  its  immense  groves  of  fruit  and  other  trees,  and 
of  the  city  almost  hidden  by  their  foliage.  But  the  riew  from 
the  Wely  back  of  Sfilihlyeh  is  still  more  magnificent.  The  air 
was  hazy  ;  and  the  distant  lakes  were  not  visible.  A  long  and 
steep  descent  now  brought  ns  at  1  o'clock  to  the  village  of 
Meiseh,'  at  the  foot  of  the  naked  and  arid  limestone  ridge,  and 
also  just  At  the  mouth  of  the  deep,  precipitous,  jagged,  and  very 
narrow  chasm,  by  which  the  Barada  issues  upon  the  plain.  This 
chasm  is  very  striking ;  it  is  broken  straight  down ;  and  the 
strata  are  very  much  dislocated. — Here  we  stopped  for  lunch,  in 
a  garden  of  tall  fruit  trees,  by  the  side  of  the  first  canal  taken 
from  the  river  on  the  south. 

We  were  now  at  the  eastern  base  of  Anti-Lebanon,  having 
tiareised  all  the  ridges  and  plateaus  of  its  southern  portion. 
The  basin  around  Kefr  Kftk,  although  without  outlet,  and 
although  nearly  as  high  as  the  plain  of  ZebedAny,  seems 
decidedly  to  belong  to  the  western  declivity  of  the  mountain. 
The  high  water-shed  which  we  crossed  further  east,  runs  on 
northeast  through  the  elevated  tract  around  Yttntah,  and  forms 
at  length  the  Jebel  Zebedftny.  This  latter  separates  the  plain 
of  Zebed&uy  from  the  desert  basin  of  Judekieh  on  the  west ; 
this  last  corresponding  in  position  to  the  basin  of  Kefr  Kftk, 
but  higher,  and  drained  eastward  through  the  ridge  by  the  Wady 
el-Kara.  North  of  Rdkhleh  we  struck  and  followed  down  the 
fork  which  cleaves  the  ridges,  that  further  north  bonier  the 
plateau  of  Deir  el-'AshAyir  and  Zebedfiny.  Passing  through  the 
next  ridge  we  came  to  DlmAs  and  the  broad  8ahra  ;  and  now 
the  descent  of  the  last  ridge  of  Salihtveh  had  brought  us  to  the 
margin  of  the  great  plain.  North  of  the  Barada,  as  we  shall 
see,  the  division  is  less  regular ;  and  especially  the  ridge  sepa- 
rating the  plateau  of  Zebediny  from  the  8ahra  spreads  out  into 
a  broad  mountainous  tract. 

Setting  off  from  el-Meneh  at  2.05,  we  went  directly  east 
towards  the  city,  through  the  immense  groves  of  every  species 
of  fruit  trees  which  cover  the  plain.  The  avenues  leading  to 
the  city  are  tolerably  wide,  and  everywhere  shut  in  by  mud 
walls  five  or  six  feet  high.  These  walls  are  constructed  of  large 
masses  of  earth  compacted,  like  unburnt  brick,  two  feet  or  more 
square,  resembling  the  adobe*  of  Mexico.  These  are  made 
upon  the  spot  which  each  is  to  occupy,  by  placing  a  wooden 
frame,  filling  it  firmly  with  earth  rammed  hard,  and  then 
removing  the  frame.    These  walls  usually  last  several  yearn. 

'Thk  TObftii  w  mwiiiarBAWi  insist* 
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Water  is  carried  everywhere,  along  the  roads  and  through  the 
field*.  Between  Mezzeh  and  the  city  we  crossed  three  canak 
from  the  Barada,  and  there  is  a  fourth  on  this  nde  ;  those  oa 
the  north  side  are  larger.  Everything  indicated  oar  approach 
to  a  great  city. 

We  came  at  2.40  to  (me  of  the  southwestern  gates,  Bab  es- 
Surijy.  Here  were  no  custom  house  officers.  We  entered  and 
wound  our  way  along  narrow  streets  and  lanes  through  the  city 
to  the  Christian  quarter ;  which  occupies  the  whole  ea^ern  pail 
We  were  all  strangers,  and  inquired  for  the  house  of  Dr 
Paulding,  whom  I  had  known  in  Beirut ;  but  meeting  an  ac- 
quaintance of  our  Hasbeiyans  in  the  street,  he  informed  n, 
that  the  matter  was  all  arranged ;  and  that  we  were  to  go  to  the 
house  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Robson,  who  was  expecting  to  accompany 
me  on  my  further  journey.  This  was  weleome  intelligence.  At 
3.10  we  dismounted  at  Mr  Bobson's  door  ;  and  in  his  widowed 
dwelling  I  found  a  welcome  home  during  my  brief  sojourn  ia 
Damascus. 

The  city  was  now  occupied,  as  a  Protestant  missionary  field, 
by  missionaries  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  and  cf  the 
Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States. 
From  the  former  were  the  Bev.  Messrs  Robson  and  Porter ;  and 
from  the  latter,  Bev.  Messrs  Barnett,  Fraser,  Lansing,  and  Br 
Paulding  as  physician.  They  were  acting  in  entire  concord, 
and  as  one  mission,  in  everything,  except  in  their  relations  to 
the  societies  at  home.  Mr  Robson  was  the  earliest  resident, 
having  been  here  during  eight  years.  He  and  Mr  Porter  woe 
both  at  home.  Most  of  the  Americans  had  gone  to  prepare 
their  summer  residence  at  Blftd&n,  a  village  lying  high  up  on  the 
lofty  ridge  east  of  Zebed&ny,  and  overlooking  that  fine  plain. 
But  Dr  Paulding  returned  on  Saturday  ;  and  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  intercourse  with  him  and  Mr  Fraser. 

I  remained  in  Damascus  until  the  following  Monday  morn- 
ing, four  days.  During  this  interval,  Messrs  Robson  and  Porter 
were  unwearied  in  their  kind  offices ;  and  conducted  me  to  the 
various  points  of  interest  within  and  without  the  city.  The  first 
day,  Thursday,  was  mainly  spent  in  writing  letters,  and  in  rest* 
of  which  I  still  had  great  need.  On  Friday  we  took  a  long  walk 
through  the  interior  of  the  city,  and  examined  its  antiquities 
and  other  objects  of  curiosity.  On  Saturday,  Mr  Porter  rode 
with  me  around  the  city  on  the  outside  ;  and  also  through  some 
of  the  streets  which  I  had  not  yet  seen. 

The  usual  religious  services  were  held  on  Sunday,  in  the  large 
room  of  Dr  Paulding's  house,  which  had  been  fitted  up,  and 
formed  a  commodious  mission  chapel.  In  the  forenoon  there  was 
a  service  in  Arabic  at  8  o'clock  by  Mr  Wortabet ;  one  in  English 
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at  11  o'clock  by  Mr  Fraser ;  and  another  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  by  Mr  Robeon.  The  number  in  attendance  was  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty.  I  took  tea  and  passed  the  evening  with 
Dr  Panlding  and  his  very  intelligent  family. 

On  Saturday  I  also  had  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  Dr 
Meshika,  the  very  active  and  intelligent  native  physician,  whoee 
name  has  become  widely  known  in  connection  with  the  Protect- 
ant movement.  He  wields  a  ready  and  powerftil  pen  ;  and  his 
writings  are  doing  much  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  spread  of 
Gospel  truth.  He  knows  only  the  Arabic  language ;  Us  mind 
seems  ever  at  work  ;  and  he  spoke  fluently  on  a  variety  of  topics 
quite  unusual  for  an  oriental 

Another  literary  person,  of  a  different  stamp,  whom  I  met  at 
Mr  Robson's,  was  AntAn  Build,  a  learned  Greek  monk,  passion- 
ately devoted  to  the  topography  and  statistics  of  Damascus  and 
its  environs.  He  had  taken  the  trouble  to  copy  out  with  his 
own  hand  all  the  lists  of  Arabic  names  in  the  appendix  to  the 
first  edition  of  the  Biblical  Researches  ;  and  had  likewise  pro* 
cured  for  Mr  Porter  lists  of  the  villages  around  Damascus  and 
throughout  the  plain. 

Turning,  however,  is  in  general  at  a  low  ebb  among  the 
Damascenes  of  the  present  day ;  although  the  city  has  been 
formerly  renowned  as  the  home  of  many  distinguished  Arabian 
writers  and  scholars.1 


DAMASCUS. 


A  full  account  of  the  topography  and  history  of  this  an- 
cient city,  would  of  itself  require  a  volume.  During  my  brief 
sojourn,  I  could  of  course  receive  only  general  impressions ;  and 
these  are  all  that  I  can  now  communicate  to  the  reader.  My 
purpose  is  to  relate  only  what  I  saw  myself,  or  learned  on  good 
authority. 

The  Plain. — Boundaries. — We  have  seen  above,  that  the 
last  and  lowest  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon  towards  the  east,  has  its 
beginning  under  the  eastern  end  of  Jebel  esh-Bheikh  itself.*  It 
runs  on  in  a  general  course  northeast,  a  naked  limestone  ridge,  and 
is  broken  through  at  Messeh  by  the  chasm  of  the  Barada  ;  and 
at  Buneh,  two  hours  further  northeast,  by  the  lesser  chasm  of  a 
Wady  coining  down  from  Menln  and  Helbdn.    The  ridge  takes 
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different  names  in  different  parts.  South  of  the  chasm  of  the 
Barada  it  is  called  Kalabdt  el-Mezzeh  ;  between  that  chasm  and 
the  one  at  Burzeh  it  is  known  as  Jebel  Kasy&n  ; !  further  north 
it  has  the  name  of  Jebel  Kalamtin,  as  far  as  to  the  lofty  project- 
ing pyramid  of  Jebel  Tiniyeh ;  beyond  which  the  ridge  bends 
E.  N.  £.  and  stretches  off  eastward  to  the  desert  near  Palmyra.1 
This  long  ridge  everywhere  forms  the  western  and  northern 
boundary  of  the  great  plain  of  Damascus. 

North  of  the  chasm  of  the  Barada,  the  middle  portion  of  Jebel 
Kasyftn  rises  to  a  loftier  point,  about  sixteen  hundred  feet  above 
the  plain,  crowned  by  a  W  ely,  and  commanding  a  very  extensive 
prospect.1  About  a  mile  southeast  from  the  base  of  this  high 
point,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  where  the  Barady  issues 
from  its  chasm,  runs  the  western  wall  of  the  city  of  Damascus ; 
all  the  city,  except  a  small  portion,  lying  on  the  south  of  the 
river.  Directly  at  the  base  of  Jebel  Kasyfin  extends  the  long 
village  of  Salihlyeh. — From  the  city  the  icy  crown  of  Jebel  esh- 
Sheikh  is  seen,  far  overtopping  all  the  ridges  of  Anti-Lebanon, 
and  bearing  B.  85°  W. 

Looking  southwest  towards  the  high  portion  of  the  plain 
around  the  eastern  foot  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  a  line  of  low  hills  is 
seen  commencing  there  and  running  off  eastward.  They  become 
higher  as  they  advance ;  and  terminate  as  a  range  of  low  moun- 
tains at  Nejha,  from  two  to  three  hours  southeast  of  Damascus. 
This  range  is  called  Jebel  el-Aswad,  and  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  plain.  Its  greatest  elevation  above  the  plain 
does  not  exceed  five  hundred  feet.4  Beyond  this  line  of  hills 
lies  the  valley  of  the  river  A'waj,  skirted  on  the  south  by  the 
more  elevated  range  of  Jebel  M&ni'a  ;  the  highest  peaks  of  which 
lie  eastward  of  Kesweh,  and  are  seen  extending  to  the  left 
beyond  those  of  Jebel  el-Aswad.  On  the  left  of  all  these 
mountains,  the  view  stretches  over  an  unbroken  plain  of  vait 
extent,  quite  to  the  mountains  of  Haur&n,  which  are  dimly  seen 
upon  the  horizon. 

1  So  called  also  by  Abnlfeda ;  Tab.  Syr.  rives  the  distances  on  the  Palmyra  road  as 

ed.  Kohler,  pp.  100,  164.    Ii  this  perhaps  follows:  From  the  base  of  Jebel  Tmfyeh 

an  ancient  Mont  Catiutt  northeast  to  Jerud,  $}  hoars;   thence  to 

*  The  great  northern  road  to  Hums,  Karyetein  11  hoars;  thence  to  Palmyra 

Hamah,  and  Aleppo,  crosses  this  ridge  just  18  J  hours. 

at  the  northeastern  base  of  Jebel  Tiniyeh.        *  This  is  not  the  point  of  riew  so  justly 

Beyond  are  several  other  similar  ridges  celebrated  by  travellers.   The  latter  is  at  a 

running  out  from  Anti-Lebanon  into  the  less  elevated  Wely,  on  the  south  end  of 

eastern  desert    At  Kutaifeh,  beyond  the  Jebel  Kasyun,  on  the  very  brink  of  the 

first  ridge,  5T  hours  from  Damascus,  the  chasm. — Abnlfeda  mentions  Jebel  Kasyun; 

road  brunches  off  to  Palmyra,  and  lies  the  and  speaks  also  of  the  Muhammedan  le> 

whole  distance  along  a  broad  plain  skirted  gend,  that  there  Cain  slew  Abel ;  Tab.  Syr. 

by  ranges  of  hills.    See  J.  L.  Porter  in  ed.  Kohler,  p.  100. 
Biblioth.  Sacra,  1854,  pp.  444,  449,  450,        «  J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  See.  1854, 

681  sq. — In  a  manuscript  note,  Mr  Porter  p.  843. 
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On  the  east,  the  plain  of  Damascus  extends  to  the  three 
lakes  towards  which  the  waters  of  the  Barada  and  A'waj  flow  ; 
and  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter.  Beyond  the  lakes  the 
plain  spreads  out  again  for  three  or  four  hours ;  or  rather  slopes 
up  gradually  to  the  base  of  a  range  of  conical  hills  extending  three 
or  lour  hours  from  north  to  south,  and  called  et-Tellftl  (the 
Tells),  or  also  Jebel  Aghar.  The  central  and  highest  of  these 
conical  peaks  is  called  Tell  Dokweh.  As  seen  from  Damascus 
they  bound  the  horizon.  From  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
TeUftl,  a  vast  plain  stretches  away  to  Jebel  Haurin.  On  the 
north,  too,  a  plain  extends  eastward  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.1 

Divisions. — The  distance  from  Damascus  to  the  lakes  is  reck- 
oned at  six  hours,  or  about  twenty  miles  from  Salihlyeh.  The 
KBatest  breacfth  of  the  plain  from  north  to  south  is  about  seven 
urs ;  but  it  becomes  narrow  towards  the  southwest  Such  are 
the  general  dimensions  of  the  plain  of  Damascus.  It  is  divided 
into  five  districts.  The  Ghfttah  comprises  the  western  portion,  in- 
cluding the  city,  and  reaching  about  two  hours  ftirther  east  On 
the  south  it  extends  only  to  a  line  drawn  about  E.  by  8.  from 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Meidan.  It  is  divided  by  the 
Barada  into  the  North  and  South  Ghfitah.  East  of  this  is  the 
Merj,  reaching  to  the  lakes,  and  running  down  somewhat  further 
south  than  tne  Ghfitah.  It  is  in  like  manner  divided  by  the 
Barada  into  the  North  and  South  Merj.  All  the  southern  por- 
tions of  the  plain,  between  these  districts  and  Jebel  el-Aswad, 
as  also  the  valley  of  the  A'waj,  are  comprised  in  the  district 
called  Wadv  el-'Ajam.  Beyond  this  latter  are  the  district  of 
Haur&n  in  the  southeast,  and  Jekltir,  the  ancient  It  urea,  in  the 
south. 

The  number  of  villages  in  these  districts,  with  their  popula- 
tion,  as  taken  from  the  government  books,  is  as  follows.  But 
the  estimate  of  the  population  is  regarded  by  the  missionaries,  as 
being  at  least  twenty  per  cent  below  the  truth. 


North  GhftUh 
Booth  GhftUh 
North  Me 
Boat*  If* 
Wady  «U 


l-^ism9 


Tur 


16,806 

11  S.370 

23  .         4176 

30  6,170 

61  .  18,178 


ToUl  ...  134  .  .       47,700 

This  is  exclusive  of  the  population  of  the  city  itself 

TtU$. — The  surface  of  the  plain  is  level  throughout.    Here 
and  there  are  scattered  a  number  of  small  Tells  or  mounds  in 

1  J.  U  Port*  fa  BlUktk  Sm.  1SS4»  p.        •  IndoaW  I  wffom>  *•  ™lkj  of  tW 
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various  parts.  Most  of  tttem  are  probably  the  heaped  up  i 
of  former  villages ;  the  mud-built  dwellings  of  which  have 
successively  crumbled  a  way,  and  others  of  fresh  materials  been 
built  up  in  their  stead  ;  by  which  process  a  mound  has  in  time 
accumulated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  villages  of  Egypt.  Some  of 
these  Tells  are  perhaps  artificial,  the  work  of  a  people  of  a 
former  age.  That  of  Salihiyeh,  three  and  a  half  hours  east  of 
the  city,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  plain.  Beside  it  Mr  Porter 
found  a  slab  of  limestone  with  an  Assyrian  bas-relief  upon  it ; 
and  at  a  spot  where  the  waters  of  the  Barada  have  carried  away 
a  portion  of  its  side,  layers  of  sun-dried  bricks  are  still  visible.1 

SfAI. — The  soil  of  the  plain  of  Damascus  is  a  rich  sandy 
loam.  The  substratum  is  conglomerate,  composed  of  smooth 
rounded  pebbles  and  flints,  with  sand.  A  considerable  portion 
of  Wady  el-'Ajam  is  volcanic  rock,  hard  and  black.  Jebel  el- 
Aswad  is  almost  wholly  so.  The  limestone  of  the  higher  dis- 
tricts of  Anti-Lebanon  is  compact ;  and,  when  struck,  has  a 
metallic  ring.  Near  Damascus,  it  is  white  and  soft.  In  the 
soft  rock  of  Jebel  Kasyfin  are  fine  ammonites. 

Rivers  and  Fountains. — The  main  source  of  the  beauty 
and  fertility  of  the  plain  of  Damascus,  is  the  river  Barada,  the 
Chrysorrhoas  of  the  ancients.  It  rises  in  the  high  plain  south  of 
Zcbedany  on  Anti-Lebanon,  where  I  afterwards  visited  its  foun- 
tains ;  and  rushes  in  a  southeasterly  course  down  the  mountain, 
till  it  issues  at  Mezzeh  from  its  chasm  upon  the  plain.  Here  it 
turns  eastward,  and  flowing  along  the  north  wall  of  the  city, 
takes  its  way  across  the  plain  to  the  two  northern  lakes.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  water  brought  down  by  this 
river  to  the  plain ;  but  it  is  very  great.  It  is  a  deep,  broad, 
rushing,  mountain  stream  ;  and  although  not  less  than  nine  or 
ten  branches  are  taken  from  it,  some  of  them  quite  large,  for  the 
supply  of  the  city  and  the  plain,  yet  it  still  flows  on  as  a  large 
stream,  and  enters  the  middle  lake  by  two  channels.  The  water 
is  limpid  and  beautiful. 

The  two  largest  canals  are  on  the  north  side,  the  Yezid  and 
the  Taurah ;  the  former  taken  out  above  Dummar  near  el- 
H&niy,  and  the  latter  a  little  below  Dummar  ;  and  both  brought 
along  side  by  side  through  the  narrow  chasm.  The  Yezid  sup- 
plies Salihiyeh  and  the  fields  of  two  or  three  other  villages  on 
the  north  of  the  city.  The  Taurah  is  the  largest  branch  of  all ; 
is  carried  below  Salihiyeh ;  and  waters  an  extensive  tract  on 
both  sides  of  the  great  northern  road,  as  far  as  to  'Adrah,  four 
and  a  half  hours  from  the  city.  There  it  turns  southeast,  and 
goes  to  the  northern  lake.*     A  third  smaller  canal  on  the  north 

1  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1854,  p.  679.  Jouizl        *  Biblioth.  Sac  1854,  p.  455. 
of  Sac.  lit  Jan.  1855,  p.  469. 
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begins  just  east  of  the  city,  and  furnishes  a  supply  for  several 
Tillages. 

On  the  south  side  are  several  smaller  canals ;  one  taken  out 
above  Dummar ;  another  below  that  village ;  and  a  third  in  the 
chasm.  The  first  two  are  carried  to  villages  in  the  plain ;  while 
the  third  supplies  the  gardens  in  that  quarter,  and  also  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  city.  A  fourth  canal,  the  Bini&s,  is  the 
largest  on  this  side ;  it  begins  not  for  above  the  city,  and  (tar- 
nishes the  main  supply  of  water  for  the  inhabitants.  A  fifth, 
the  'Akrabiny,  is  also  carried  through  the  city  to  the  village  of 
'Akraba  ;  and  a  sixth  is  taken  out  just  below  the  city,  and  sup- 
plies  several  villages  further  east  Still  further  down  the  river, 
■everal  other  canal*  are  led  off  to  water  the  lower  parts  of  the 
Ghfttah  and  the  Merj.1 

This  river,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  the  Ckrysorrhoas  of  the 
ancients.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  the  source  of  fertility  to  Da- 
mascus;* and  Strabo  describes  it  as  almost  exhausted  by  its 
canals.1  In  the  fifth  century  8tephen  of  Byiantium  calls  it 
Bardines;  implying  that  the  name  Barada  was  already  current 
among  the  people.4  Of  the  two  rivers  of  Damascus  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  the  Amana  (or  Abana)  and  the  Pharpar,  the 
Barada  is  probably  the  Amana  ;  *  since  the  largest  and  more 
important  stream  would  naturally  be  named  first ;  and  because 
too  a  part  of  Anti-Lebanon  adjacent  to  Hermon  is  likewise 
called  Amana,  corresponding  to  the  portion  of  the  mountain 
where  the  Barada  has  its  sources.* 

The  second  river,  the  Pharpar ',  would  then  be  the  A'waj  ;v 
which  indeed  is  the  only  other  independent  stream  of  any  siie 
within  the  territory  of  Damascus.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  several  smaller  streams  at  or  near  8a W.  One  of  these  comes 
from  the  fountain  near  Beit  Jenn  on  the  way  from  Sa'sa9  to 
B&nifo  ;  and  receives  further  down  a  branch  coming  from  the 
great  fountain  at  Menbej.'     Another  and  larger  branch  has  its 


1  IV  mm  MMfi  of  moat  of  the  canala  pe*eV"'t  fvfafter  fwr(m,  veal  rtr  Ba#» 

art  ffivra  by  Iho  el- Ward!  in  the  fourteenth  Mr**  vmpir.     Cellaria*  mjQ|r*t*  a  doubt 

canlnnr  •  tea  App.  to  Abatfcd.  Tab.  Sjt.  a*  to  the  gratuneneai  of  the  tett ;  Nutit. 

ad.    iGihlrr,  p.   174  tq.— EdrU    in    tba  Orb.  II.  p.  H7X     Bat  aw  Yitriago  on  It*, 

twelfth  reatarY  hat  among    othert  tba  c  17,  inlt  ir. 


e»  IVrU  (Yedd),   B&nJi   (Tanrah;,  §JK.5,  12.    Tba  raadinjr  of  tha  Ha. 

Kaortt  el-Marah  (el-Meoah),  Banat.    But  brew  in  Keri  U  Amana,  wbirh  «tandt  alto 

it  will  be  wen,  that  that*  variatjoai  (ei-  in  the  margin  of  the  Knjrluh  reniuo.  This 

cept  die  la»tj  ariae  Aon  a  mere  change  Kb  b  d«nilitlrtt  the  bettar  reading. 

the  dote  attarhad  to  the  Arabic  Wtfert;  *  Cant  4,  8. — See  generalJe,  Bihlioch. 

Edrui  par  Jasbert,  I.  p  SS0.  Sa*.  1M»,  p.  970  «q. 

•  Ptin.  II.  N.  0.   IS,  M  Damaaram  ex  *  TbU  pu^rr*"1".  » far  m  I  kn*w,  vat 

apoto  rijroi*  auiae  rhrytorrhoa  fertilem."  firet  made  hy  Monro ;   Summer  KamUa, 

'  Strabo  10.  2.  I&  p,  755,  u$  rat  eXe-  rtr.  II.  p.  54. 

eafat  aeaAltaerai  #xelaWa.  *  Viwied  and  deatribed  br  !>e.  W.  M. 


• 


Setph.  Bra.  *a#«*aaf,  aiXit  laafat    Tbomeon,  Bibliath.  Saa.  IStt,  p.  961 
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sources  in  the  northwest,  among  the  ravines  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh ; 
it  comofl  down  from  the  village  of  'Amy  and  passes  on  the  north 
side  of  Kefir  Hauwar.1  From  Sa'sa'  the  A'waj  at  first  runs 
northeast  towards  Damascus,  "a  small  lively  river  ;"*  it  then 
bends  around  nearly  E.  by  8.  and  flows  in  a  serpentine  coarse  as 
far  as  to  Kesweh,  situated  on  its  northern  bank ;  beyond  whioh^ 
sweeping  gracefully  around  the  last  high  peaks  of  Jebel  MAni'a, 
it  meanders  through  the  meadow-like  plain  to  enter  the  southern 
lake  not  far  south  of  the  village  of  Heijftny.  Its  watere,  how- 
ever,  do  not  always  reach  the  lake.  In  November,  1852,  its 
channel  was  entirely  dry  below  the  peakB  of  Mftni'a.'  Above 
Jfin  a  large  canal  is  taken  out  on  the  left  bank  of  the  A'waj,  to 
irrigate  the  fields  of  that  and  other  villages.4  Another  is  led  off 
on  the  right  bank  at  Kesweh,  to  water  the  gardens  and  orchards 
of  'Adaliyeh  and  Hurjilleh  below.5  The  upper  part  of  the 
A'waj  runs  "  in  a  deep  bed  of  the  Haur&n  black  stone  > "  •  bat 
the  trap  rock  formation  terminates  at  J  tax.7 

No  other  important  stream  passes  through  the  plain.  Vari- 
ous smaller  streams  enter  it  from  the  ravines  and  fountains  on 
the  west  and  north ;  but  they  are  all  speedily  absorbed  and 
exhausted  in  fertilizing  the  soil.  Such  is  a  small  rivulet,  which 
flows  down  from  the  Wady  in  which  is  situated  the  village  of 
KfiTat  Jendal,  beyond  Katana.'  Another  comes  from  a  fountain 
near  Mar'aba,  in  the  valley  below  Menin  and  Helbftn  ;  this  runs 
down  to  Burzeh,  watering  that  village  and  some  portion  of  the 
plain  below.9  A  third  begins  at  a  fine  fountain  near  the  little 
village  of  Hafeiyer  in  the  northern  Sahra,  and  passes  down  by 
a  deep  gorge  into  the  plain  of  Damascus  ;  where  however  it  is 
soon  absorbed.  An  ancient  aqueduct  is  still  seen  in  the  plain 
along  the  base  of  these  hills,  running  apparently  towards  Da- 
mascus, which  would  seem  to  have  once  derived  its  supply  of 
water  from  that  stream.10  Still  a  fourth  stream  enter*  quite  the 
northeast  part  of  the  plain,  coming  from  a  fountain  at  Buhaibeh 
in  the  plain  of  Jer&d.  It  is  called  Nahr  el-Mukubrit  (sulphur- 
ous river),  though  the  water  is  sweet  and  good.  This  is  a  fine 
stream  ;  it  passes  through  Maks&rah,  and  waters  the  plain 

1  This  seems  to  be  the  strewn  called        T  W.  M.  Thomson,  ibid.  p.  867.— Dr 
also  the  Sabirany,  from  the  village  of  Beit    Wilson  says :  "  The  basaltic  and  < 


SAbir.     Bnrckhardt  gives  that  name  eiro-    rooks  meet  at  it  [the  A'waj]  on  the  i 
neonsly  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  A'waj;     level.    The  first  of  these  forms  its  right 


p.  812.  bank,  and  the  second  its  left.  The  1 

*  Schubert  HZ  p.  271.  ceases  where  the  Damascus  road  leaves  it- 

9  J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sao.  1854,  p.  Lands  of  the  Bible,  IZ  p.  824. 

Coxnp.  generally,  pp.  62-65,  844.  *  J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1854,  p. 


*  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sao.  1849,  65. 
p.  867.  •  The  same ;  Ms.  note. 

»  J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1854,  p.  ■  The  same;   Biblioth.  Sac.  1854,  p. 

844.  692. 

•  Bnrckhardt,  p.  812. 
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beyond.  In  rammer  its  waters  are  wholly  absorbed  ;  bnt  daring 
winter  they  fall  into  the  northern  lake. 

There  are  likewise,  occasionally,  natural  fountains  in  the 
plain  itself.  Such  is  perhaps  the  one  a  quarter  of  an  hour  west 
of  Katana ;  which  supplies  the  village,  and  is  exhausted  in  the 
fields  some  distance  below.  It  does  not  flow  eastward  across  and 
beyond  the  Haj  road,  as  represented  on  the  map  of  Burckhardt.1 
Another  is  'Ain  cl-Kuseir,  situated  in  the  plain  near  the  base  of 
the  northern  hills,  thirty?five  minutes  N.  N.  E.  from  Duma. 
There  are  three  sources  close  together ;  and  the  stream  waters  a 
large  tract  of  fields  and  vineyards.  The  surplus  falls  into  the 
Taurah.  A  ruined  village,  el-Kuseir,  is  twenty  minutes  below 
the  fountain.  The  ancient  aqueduct  above  mentioned  runs 
above  the  fountain,  and  has  no  connection  with  it.*  The  largest 
fountain  in  the  plain  is  'Ain  Harush,  an  hour  and  a  half  8.  E. 
by  E.  from  Damascus.  A  fine  stream  flows  from  it  eastward, 
which  is  absorbed  in  watering  five  large  villages  with  their  gar- 
dens and  fields.1 

Another  species  of  artificial  irrigation  is  also  very  extensively 
practised  in  the  plain  of  Damascus  ;  as  also  in  those  of  Jertd 
and  Kuryetein  on  the  way  to  Palmyra.  In  those  portions  of 
the  plain  which  cannot  be  reached  by  canals  from  the  river  or 
other  streams,  artificial  fountains  are  constructed  in  the  following 
manner.  A  well  or  pit  is  dug,  and  water  found  ;  usually  at  tte 
depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  Then,  following  the  slope  of  the 
plain  about  E*  8.  E.  another  circular  pit  is  dug  at  the  distance 
perhaps  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more,  and  connected  at  the  bottom 
with  the  former,  so  that  the  water  will  just  flow  into  it.  A  suc- 
cession of  such  pits  or  wells  is  thus  dug  and  connected  ;  until  at 
length  the  water  is  brought  to  the  surface  and  becomes  a  running 
stream,  which  is  then  distributed  over  the  fields.  This  happens 
after  half  a  mile  or  a  mile,  according  to  tlte  declivity  of  the 
plain.  In  this  way,  a  portion  of  the  water  which  has  been  once 
used  and  absorbed  in  irrigation,  is  again  recovered  and  employed 
a  second  time. 

These  subterranean  canals  may  be  traced  along  the  plain  by 
the  long  ranees  of  circular  mounds  around  their  openings.  Some 
ranges  of  this  kind  are  seen  beginning  even  near  the  Meid&n. 
In  passing  south  along  the  Haj  road,  about  an  hour  from  the 
city,  is  a  small  stream  in  a  deep  artificial  channel  formed  in  this 
way.  A  auarter  of  an  hour  further  is  another  similar  stream, 
called  Nahr  Sablneh,  as  watering  the  village  of  that  name  a 
little  further  east    Ten  minutes  further,  and  at  the  like  distance 

1  J.  L  Potter  in  BihHock  Sae.  1SS4,  p,        '  Tt»   mm*;    BibUoch.  Sml   ISM,  ft 
St.  883 

•  Tb*«at;  ***** 
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from  the  foot  of  Jebel  Aswad,  is  a  larger  stream,  called  el- 
Be  riv,  collected  in  the  same  manner ;  the  head  of  its  caul 
being  twenty  minutes  west  of  the  rood,  and  five  minutes  beyond 
the  braze  village  of  Ashraf  iyeh.  It  waten  the  village  of  Bn- 
weidah  abont  an  hour  east  of  the  road ;  and  is  exhausted  in  the 
gardens  and  fields  below  it.1  In  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
idain,  beyond  Maksflrah,  two  similar  canals  are  mentioned.*  It 
is  also  said,  that  between  the  city  and  the  lakes  there  are  several 
series  of  these  canals  ;  one  range  commencing  where  the  waten 
of  a  preceding  one  begin  to  be  dispersed  over  the  surface.* 

Many  of  these  canals  are  now  choked  up  with  rubbish  and 
earth,  and  are  no  longer  in  use  ;  though  they  may  still  be  traced 
by  their  mounds.  The  amount  of  time  and  labour,  of  ingenuity 
and  expense,  which  the  various  contrivances  for  irrigating  the 
plain  have  cost,  is  incalculable.  It  would  appear,  that  for  many 
centuries  past,  as  at  the  present  day,  the  inhabitants  have  been 
living  upon  the  industry  of  their  forefathers. 

The  Lakes. — The  plain  of  Damascus  slopes  gently  towaids 
the  east,  or  rather  E.  8.  E.  for  about  twenty  miles ;  where  it 
reaches  its  greatest  depression  in  a  broad  basin  containing  three 
lakes.  Beyond  these  the  plain  gradually  rises  again,  for  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles,  to  the  range  of  the  TelluL  The  lakes  and  the 
great  basin  have  no  outlet ;  and  are  the  natural  receptacle  for 
the  waters  of  all  the  rivers  and  fountains  of  the  plain  of  Da- 
mascus. 

These  lakes  have  hitherto  been  comparatively  unknown.4 
No  traveller  had  visited  them.  One  or  two  of  the  missionaries 
had  passed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  them  ;  and  my  journal  con- 
tains notes  of  all  the  information  they  could  afford  me.  But  in 
November  of  the  same  year,  (1852,)  Messrs  Robson,  Porter,  and 
Barnett,  made  an  excursion  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
them ;  a  full  account  of  which,  drawn  up  by  Mr  Porter,  his 
been  published.9  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  present  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  results  of  their  examination. 

The  two  northern  lakes  receive  the  waters  of  the  Barada, 
and  of  all  the  northern  portion  of  the  plain.  The  southernmost 
of  these,  called  Bahret  el-Kibleh, '  South  lake/  lies  more  towaids 
the  west  than  the  other,  which  is  hence  called  Bahret  esh-8hflr* 
k&yeh.   '  East  lake/    They  are  nearly  of  the  same  size ;  not 

1  J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sac  18/54,  p.  *  The  aame ;  communicated  inamamv* 

842,  843. — Yet  on  the  map  to  Borckhardt  script  Note. 

the  Berdy  is  put  down  as  rising  near  Ka-  4  Eren  Abnlfeda  speaks  of  them  only  M 

tana  and  flowing  to  the  lakes ;  in  that  of  one  lake ;  Tab.  Syr.  SuppL  ed.  Kfthkr,  p. 

Berghaus  it  rises  high  up  on  the  side  of  157. 

Hermon.    It  never  flows  to  the  lakes.  *  Bibliothecm  Sacra,    April   1854,  pp. 

1  The  same ;  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1854,  p.  829-844. 
454. 
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raying  much  from  ax  or  seven  miles  in  diameter,  and  about 
twenty  milea  in  circumference.  They  are  separated  by  a  tract  of 
higher  solid  ground  nearly  a  mile  in  width.  The  surface  of  the 
lanes  is  corned  partly  by  tracts  of  clear  water ;  and  partly  by 
▼ast  thickets  of  tall  reeds  or  waving  canes,  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  in  height  The  western  side  or  the  Bahret  el-Kibleh  runs 
from  Judeidet  el-Kh&s  in  the  southwest  to  'Ataibeh  in  the 
northeast,  about  two  hours.  Into  this  lake  two  main  branches 
of  the  Barada  empty  themselves ;  one  just  south  of  'Ataibeh, 
the  other  some  distance  still  further  south.  The  universal  tes- 
timony of  the  people  of  the  region  is,  that  the  Barada  alwoy* 
thus  flows  into  the  lake ;  and,  also,  that  the  lake  itself  never 
becomes  wholly  dry.  If  there  are  exceptions  to  this  statement, 
they  must  be  in  years  of  uncommon  drought,  and  very  rare. 
Into  the  eastern  lake  flows  another  arm  of  the  Barada,  north  of 
'Ataibeh.  It  receives  likewise  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Taurah ; 
and  also  in  winter  the  Nahr  el-Mukubrlt  coming  down  by 
Maksftrah.  But  its  main  supply  is  said  to  come  from  the  surplus 
waters  of  the  other  lake  during  the  winter  season ;  which  flow 
to  it  through  a  deep  and  wide  trench  near  its  southwestern  part, 
so  regular  that  it  might  seem  to  be  artificial ;  though  it  is  not 
so.  When  the  waters  are  high,  the  two  lakes  are  said  to  ap- 
proach nearer  to  each  other  in  several  places ;  and  in  one  narrow 
Wady  even  to  meet  But  this  is  not  usual ;  and  for  the  most 
part  the  tract  between  them  varies  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile 
in  breadth. 

From  these  lakes  the  markets  of  Damascus  are  said  to  be 
supplied  with  fresh  fish  to  some  extent1  The  reedy  thickets 
are  the  favourite  retreat  of  wild  swine. 

The  third  lakp  lies  south  and  southeast  of  the  village  of 
Hegineh ;  whence  it  takes  the  name  of  Bahret  Heijuneh.  It 
is  separated  from  the  Bahret  el-Kibleh  by  a  tract  of  higher 
ground  an  hour  in  width ;  and  has  no  connection  with  that  lake. 
It  is  smaller  than  the  other  lakes ;  the  diameter  being  some  five 
miles,  and  the  circumference  not  much  more  than  fifteen.  The 
river  A'waj  enters  its  northwest  corner,  about  twenty  minutes 
distant  from  the  village  Heijanch.  In  November  1852,  both 
the  river  and  the  lake  were  entirely  dry  ;  but  the  waving  reeds 
and  the  colour  of  the  soil  marked  distinctly  the  limits  of  the 
water  of  the  lake  during  the  winter.  The  neighbouring  inhabi- 
tants said  that  it  rarely  dries  up  wholly.  A  winter  torrent, 
called  the  Liwa,  coming  from  the  south,  enters  the  lake  at  £e 
southwest  corner. 

The  three  easternmost  Tillages  of  the  plain  of  Damascus, 

L^sot 
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Makstirah,  'Ataibeh,  and  Heij&neh,  lie  in  a  direct  line,  bearing 
from  the  latter  N.  27°  E.  The  whole  of  the  immense  tract  on 
the  south  and  east  of  the  lakeg,  is  now  without  any  settled 
inhabitants.  In  the  autumn  it  is  parched  and  desolate.  But 
in  the  spring  it  yields  excellent  pasturage  ;  and  is  then  covered 
with  the  wide-spreading  flocks  of  the  Bern  Sakhr  and  Wuhd 

On  the  rising  plain  beyond  the  lakes,  midway  between  these 
and  the  Telltil,  are  seen  three  ruins,  apparently  of  large  struc- 
tures, several  miles  apart,  called  by  the  Arabs  Diytlra  (convents). 
They  have  never  been  visited,  nor  is  their  origin  or  character 
known.  Possibly  they  may  be  the  "places  that  protect firam 
an  enemy,"  or  fortified  posts,  spoken  of  by  Abutfeda  in  connec- 
tion with  the  lakes.1 

Agriculture.  Fruits. — The  portions  of  the  plain  adjacent 
to  the  city,  are  mostly  devoted  to  the  culture  of  fruit  and  garden 
vegetables.  In  the  remoter  parts,  all  the  various  species  of  grain 
for  the  use  of  man  or  beast  are  raised  in  profusion.  Tobacco, 
cotton,  flax,  hemp,  madder-roots,  ricinus,  are  also  cultivated  to 
a  considerable  extent.  But  of  tobacco  only  a  small  part  of  the 
quantity  consumed  is  thus  supplied  ;  and  the  madder-plant  is 
much  more  cultivated  in  the  plain  of  Nebk.* 

Of  trees,  the  olive  is  the  most  abundant,  and  the  orchards 
furnish  about  one  fourth  part  of  the  oil  consumed  at  Damascus 
for  eating,  burning,  and  soap-boiling.1  The  tall  and  slender 
poplars  too  are  seen  in  many  parts  with  their  silvery  foliage, 
especially  along  the  valley  and  streams  of  the  Barada ;  they 
furnish  almost  the  only  timber  used  for  building.  For  fuel  the 
wood  of  the  olive  and  apricot  is  mainly  used.4  A  few  palm 
trees,  cypresses,  and  plane  trees  are  occasionally  seen.  But  the 
glory  of  Damascus  are  its  gardens  and  forests  of  fruit  trees, 
which  surround  the  city  for  miles,  and  almost  hide  it  from  view. 
Vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  abundant  and  cheap.  The  profusion 
of  water  is  favourable  to  their  cultivation ;  and  also  especially  to 
the  growth  of  fruit  trees.  Almost  every  species  of  fruit  is  pro- 
duced around  Damascus ;  either  in  the  plain  or  in  the  valley  of 
the  Barada.  Besides  the  olive,  we  either  saw  or  heard  expressly 
named  the  following,  viz.  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  (in  the  courts 
of  the  houses,)  apples,  pears,  quinces,  peaches,  apricots,  almonds, 
plums,  prunes,  grapes,  figs,  pomegranates,  mulberries,  walnut*, 
nazcl-nuts,  pistachios,  etc.5  The  wines  of  Damascus  are  among 
• 

1  Tab.  Syr.  SuppL  ed.  Kfthler,  p.  157.  Also  yon  Troflo  p.  440.— According  to 

*  Bowling's  Report,  pp.  17,  18,  98.  Schubert  the  most  common  fruit  tree  if 
9  Ibid.  p.  16,  92.  the  apricot ;  its  fruit  is  delicious,  and  is 
4  Seetaen,  Reisen,  L  p.  29.  often  eaten  by  the    inhabitants   green; 

•  Comp.  Lands  of  the  Bible,  IL  p.  826.  Reise  EL  p.  284  sq. 
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the  beit  of  Syria.  Orapes  ripen  early  in  Jnlr ;  and  are  Mid  to 
be  found  in  the  market  durihg  eight  month*1  Bach  is  this 
splendid  plain,  the  seat  of  this  great  oriental  city.  Well  might 
Abulfeda  say  of  it :  "  The  Ghfttah  of  Damascus  is  one  of  the 
four  paradises,  which  are  the  most  excellent  of  the  beautiful 

S  laces  of  the  earth.  They  are  the  OhAtah  of  Damascus,  the 
he'ab  of  Banwfin,  the  river  of  Ubulleh,  and  Soghd  of  Samar- 
kand The  Ghfitah  of  Damascus  excels  the  other  three."  *  In 
like  manner  Julian  calls  Damascus  "the  eye  of  the  whole 
east."' 

The  City. — Thus  embosomed  in  a  wide  forest  of  fruit  trees, 
intersected  and  surrounded  by  sparkling  streams,  in  the  midst 
of  an  earthly  paradise,  lies  the  far-famed  Damascus,  one  of 
the  oldest  cities  of  the  world.  The  approach  to  it  is  most  beau- 
tiftri,  whether  from  the  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon,  or  by  the  great 
northern  road  from  Hamah  and  Aleppo,  or  also  from  the  eastern 
desert 

The  city,  as  I  hare  already  said,  lies  about  a  mfle  from  the 
base  of  Jebel  Kasyftn.  Its  geographical  position  does  not  vary 
much  from  Lat  33°  32'  28"  N.  and  Long.  36°  20'  E.  from 
Greenwich.4 — The  elevation  of  the  site  above  the  sea,  according 
to  Sehnfaert,  is  2186  Paris  feet/  equivalent  to  about  2330  English 
feet. 

The  name  Damascm*  is  from  the  ancient  Hebrew  appella- 
tion, Dammesek*  In  the  Arabic  form  Dimtshk,  this  name  is 
found  only  in  geographical  writers/  In  popular  usage  the  city 
is  known  only  as  csh-Shdm,  the  general  name  for  Syria,  signify- 
ing the  left  or  north.1 

By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Damascus  are 
Mohammedans.  It  is  indeed  a  chief  city  of  the  Muslim  faith  ; 
where  the  Syrian  Haj  is  gathered  and  takes  its  departure  every 
year.  The  population  of  Damascus  and  the  adjacent  village  of 
SaHhlyeh,  as  taken  from  the  census  of  the  Egyptian  government 
in  1838,  is  as  follows: 


1  Saatva,  Rabat  L  p.  14a  1S04  Par.  tot;   foim  I.  p.  719.     Mr 

•  AbaJHa,TabwSyr.a&K6oJarvp.l0a  PotWt  mil  wu  2200  Kb*  faat    Tba 

•  ip*.  94,  ad  Saraaioo.  avarajca  U  joat  Scbobarft  iimuiiiuwl- 

•  Tblt  U  the  potto*  aaakaad  by  Berg-  Accordia*  tn  Mr  Porter.  Jabel  Kaayfta  U 
aaaa,(Mcaa.  oa  hi*  Map.  p.  »);  and  I  WI4  Kn*>  feat  abava  tha  tea;  or  1614 
aai  ant  awar*  of  an y  lalar  or  batarr  apaci-  &**  *»«*•  the  plain.     Ma,  acta. 

-                               -----       —       •         »~    N      |^  -   —   - 


yat  pabUafaad.    Tha  luupjtaai  ia        •  Hab.  p^t ,  Uaar  ?t?«73 ,  Or.  *«*a- 
otctmrm  only  am  aaajuiliaalfaii  by  anana    fgfe 
af  iliaaiBriaa;   aad  Kfepftt,  oa  bk  a#w        '  AbaJMa  Tab.  Syr.  p.  100,  Srbafaaaa 


a^naapWtfditoaaortvomiimfteafor-  Viu  Salad,  lad.  art.  /Jaawan* 

tWr  vaat.     Tba  lafttaaftt  ia  from  abaerra-  •  So  Cairo  U  Arab.  rf-AofaVaA  ;  bat  ia 

tfaoj  by  Siatna  aad  Cony;  tm  Barnbaaa  anivmaUy  known  only  at  .VtMr,  dw  *a- 

L  c.  nrml  nama  of  Egypt ;  aat  abora,  VaL  I. 

•  Raiaa   nt   p.  SSSL     tniaiayc   baa  p.  3W.  [L  «.] 
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PhcX 


Muslims  and  Druses 

•           • 

74,964 

Jews      .           .           •           • 

•           •           • 

4,630 

Christiana: 

Greeks 

5,995 

Greek  Catholics 

6,195 

Syrians 

260 

Syrian  Catholics 
Maronites 

850 
405 

Armenians 

405 

Armenian  Catholics    . 

S35 

latins. 

110 

13,956 

Slaves  and  servants    . 

4,000 

Soldiers 

6,000 

Strangers  and  proteges 

6,000 

15,000 

Total 


108,549 


But  these  numbers  are  regarded  as  being  much  below  the  truth. 
In  1852  the  population  of  Damascus  alone  was  generally  esti- 
mated at  150,000  souls.1 

The  ancient  city  lay  wholly  on  the  south  of  the  Barada, 
which  flowed  along  its  northern  wall.  In  modern  times  a  small 
suburb  has  been  extended  across  the  river  on  the  northwestern 
quarter.  A  much  larger  suburb  has  grown  up  on  the  southwest 
and  south ;  and  then  the  Meid&n  has  been  built  up  along  the 
Haj  road  southwards.  Hence,  instead  of  the  ancient  oval  form 
of  the  city,  it  now  resembles  a  large  polygonal  kite,  with  a  long 
tail  extending  towards  the  south.*  A  modern  wall  surroundi 
the  whole ;  while  the  old  southern  wall  is  still  seen  sweeping 
around  through  the  middle  of  the  city  to  the  castle.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  city  along  the  modern  external  wall  is  about 
four  miles.1 

Some  of  the  streets  of  the  city  make  a  good  impression ;  but 
in  general  they  are  mean  and  dirty,  and  also  narrow  and  crooked. 
They  are  paved  with  basalt  in  the  oriental  manner,  having  a  lower 
channel  or  passage  in  the  middle.  In  some  there  are  pits  or 
sinks  of  filth,  so  large  and  deep  as  hardly  to  be  passed  without 
danger.4  The  principal  street  of  the  city  extends  from  the 
eastern  gate,  in  a  tolerably  straight  direction,  quite  through  the 
city  to  one  of  the  western  gates.  It  usually  presents  a  busy 
scene  of  comers  and  goers,  and  of  oriental  commerce.     This 

1  The  estimates  in  Bowling's  Report  are 
lower;  pp.  4,  7. 

1  The  Meidln  was  built  up  daring  the 
last  century.  Maundrell,  in  1697,  describes 
the  city  as  "  of  a  long  straight  figure ;  its 
ends  pointing  near  northeast  and  southwest 
It  is  very  slender  in  the  middle;  but 
swells  bigger  at  each  end,  especially  at 
that  towards  the  northeast."  Journey  etc 
April  27th.— Niebuhr't  plan  of  Damascus 


is  exceedingly  defective  and  unlike ;  J 
beschr.  II.  PL  LL 

1  Dr  Wilson  rode  around  the  waDs  in 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes ;  Lands  of  th* 
Bible  II.  p.  864.  Seetsen  gives  the  dia- 
meter of  the  city  from  the  eastern  gate  to 
the  western  at  80  minutes ;  from  north  to 
south  one  hour;  Reisen  L  p.  377. 

4  Comp.  Bowring's  Report,  p.  98. 
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ftreet  has  various  names  in  different  parts  among  the  Muslim 
inhabitants  ;  bat  the  Christians  regard  it  as  "  the  street  which  is 
called  Straight"  of  the  New  Testament ;  in  which  Paul  so- 
journed.1 It  is  reported  and  believed,  that  a  colonnade,  or  row 
of  columns  on  each  side,  formerly  ran  along  the  whole  extent  of 
the  street ;  and  the  remains  of  the  columns  are  said  to  be  still 
found  within  the  adjacent  houses.  If  all  this  be  true,  there 
may  be  some  foundation  for  the  hypothesis  ;  but  I  could  hear  of 
no  one  who  had  actually  seen  the  columns. 

Many  of  the  streets  are  closed  by  gates,  as  at  Cairo. 
These  are  shut  every  night  an  hour  and  a  half  after  sunset ;  but 
are  opened  to  any  one  wishing  to  pass,  on  payment  of  a  few 
paras.  The  external  gates  of  the  city  are  quite  numerous ;  there 
are  said  to  be  not  less  than  thirty  or  forty  in  alL  Some  of  the 
principal  ones  are :  BAb  esh-Shflrky,  the  eastern  gate ;  Bib 
Tftma  (Thomas)  on  the  northeast ;  Bab  es-Salim,  on  the  north  ; 
B&b  es-SAlihlyeh,  on  the  northwest ;  Bab  cs-Surljeh,  on  the 
west ;  B&b  Allah,  gate  of  Ood,  at  the  south  end  of  the  Mcidan, 
where  the  Haj  passes  out 

The  Christian  quarter  occupies  the  whole  eastern  portion  of 
the  city.  The  Jewish  quarter  is  adjacent  to  it  on  the  west ;  but 
lies  mostly  on  the  south  of  the  principal  street,  the  '  Straight/ 
The  rest  of  the  city,  with  the  suburbs  on  the  northwest  and  south, 
is  inhabited  by  the  Muhammcdans. 

The  houses  along  the  streets  are  in  general  built  with  a 
framework  of  timber,  filled  in  with  the  clayey  soil  of  the  plain. 
The  better  sort  hare  at  the  bottom  a  few  courses  of  stone. 
With  great  care  these  houses  are  tolerably  durable,  and  last  for 
many  years ;  but  if  neglected,  they  soon  tumble  down.  The 
bouses  of  the  wealthy  are  externally  not  less  mean  and  unattrac- 
tive than  the  rest ;  while  the  interior  of  very  many  is  higldy 
decorated,  and  the  courts  furnished  with  gushing  fountains  and 
flowering  shrubs. 

We  called  at  the  house  of  Mr  Wood,  the  British  consul, 
who  was  also  acting  as  American  consular  agent  I  had  letters 
to  him  ;  but  he  was  absent  at  Blftdan,  preparing  a  summer 
residence.  His  lady  received  us,  and  we  sjwnt  a  pleasant  hour. 
The  consul  was  residing  in  the  Muslim  quarter,  in  one  of  the 
better  class  of  Muslim  houses.  In  its  external  appearance,  next 
the  street,  it  did  not  differ  from  others.  The  entrance  was  so 
constructed,  as  to  prevent  any  one  outside  from  looking  in. 
There  was  a  very  large  interior  court,  surrounded  by  the  lofty 
and  decorated  walls  of  the  house.  Here  were  two  immense  tanks 
of  flowing  water,  and  also  two  smaller  ones.     In  the  court  was 

•  Acfet.lL 
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a  profusion  of  trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  the  orange!  citron,  and 
the  like.  Among  the  shrubs  the  oleander  was  conspicuous ;  and 
there  was  one  rare  specimen  of  the  white  oleander,  which  had 
been  procured  with  difficulty.  On  the  south  side  of  the  court  was 
the  open  arcade  or  alcove,  where  the  family  pass  the  day  in  hot 
weather.  Adjacent  to  it  was  the  salon  of  reception.  This  last 
had  also  its  fountain  in  the  lower  part,  with  a  floor  of  marble ; 
and  the  high  walls  were  gorgeously  decorated  in  the  oriental 
style.  This  was  said  to  be  a  good  specimen  of  the  best  Damas- 
cus houses  ;  perhaps  in  this  case  with  some  European  improve- 
ments. The  court  was  indeed  most  beautiful  The  houses  of 
the  wealthy  Hebrew  merchants  are  likewise  described  as  being 
very  sumptuous  inside.1 

The  walls  of  the  houses  are  decorated  with  inscriptions  from 
the  Koran  or  the  Scriptures,  according  as  the  owner  is  a  Mo- 
hammedan or  a  Christian. 

The  castle  is  situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  old 
city,  on  the  Barada,  which  flows  along  its  northern  wall  It  is 
a  large  and  high  quadrangular  fortress,  with  towers;  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  fosse.  It  is  said  to  be  within  like  a  little  town. 
In  its  present  form,  it  probably  dates  from  the  middle  ages ; 
though  in  some  portions  it  exhibits  traces  of  higher  antiquity, 
which  will  be  described  further  on. 

There  are  numerous  mosks ;  the  number  is  said  to  be  over 
eighty.*  Their  domes  and  minarets  give  variety  and  beauty  to 
the  aspect  of  the  city  ;  and  some  of  the  latter  are  very  tasteful. 
The  principal  mosk,  that  of  the  Ommiades,  was  anciently  a 
church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  and  as  such  will  be  further 
described  among  the  antiquities  of  the  city.  The  churches  of 
the  Christians  are  comparatively  very  few  ;  and  still  fewer  the 
Hebrew  synagogues. 

The  largest  and  most  splendid  of  the  many  Khfins  in 
Damascus,  is  that  of  Asad  Pasha,  erected  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.'  It  has  a  noble  dome  ;  and  its  architecture  is 
hardly  surpassed  in  lightness  and  elegance.  These  Kh&ns  are 
frequented  by  merchants  from  other  cities  and  distant  lands ; 
and,  on  the  arrival  of  the  caravans,  present  an  appearance  of 
great  bustle  and  business. 

The  bazars  are  one  of  the  curiosities  of  Damascus.  They 
are  all  in  one  quarter  of  the  city ;  but  are  separated  according 
to  the  different  wares  sold,  or  the  different  trades  carried  on  in 
them.     They  are  usually  covered  arcades,  with  a  row  of  narrow 

1  Lands  of  the  Bible,  II.  p.  388  sq.  ney.  Ho  held  the  office  of  Pasha  for  fifteen 

9  RuMegger,  I.  p.  730.    Seetzen  reports  yean ;   and  was  distinguished  as  an  up- 

148  as  the  number;  Rcisen,  I.  p.  270.  right  man  and  public  benefactor.  Vclney*! 

*  The  history  of  Asad  is  given  by  Vol-  Voyage,  etc.  1L  p.  284. 
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•hops  on  etch  ride.  Some  of  the  basara  are  quite  extensive ;  as 
those  of  the  goldsmith*,  druggists,  pipemakers,  dealers  in 
clothing,  hardware,  ootton  stufls,  etc.  Indeed  there  is  a  separate 
basar  for  almost  every  commodity  of  trade,  from  the  most  sump- 
tuous articles  of  luxury  down  to  the  most  ordinary  necessities 
and  conveniences  of  common  lift.  The  multitude  of  merchants 
and  artisans,  the  moving  throng  of  purchasers  and  loungers,  and 
the  many  confectioners  and  dealers  m  ices  and  sherbet  threading 
their  way  among  the  crowds,  generally  in  various  and  often  in 
splendid  costume,  talking,  bargaining,  disputing,  and  sometimes 
swearing,  at  the  top  of  their  lungs  ;  all  these  produce  a  confu- 
sion and  present  a  scene,  which  belongs  only  to  oriental  charac- 
ter, and  can  be  found  only  in  a  great  oriental  city. 

With  the  baous  and  Kh&ns  stand  connected  the  manu- 
factures and  commerce  of  the  city.  The  former  are  still  exten- 
sive ;  though  less  renowned  than  in  former  days.  The  cele- 
brated Damascus  sword-blades  are  found  no  more.  The  da- 
mask stuffs,  which  already  in  ancient  times  took  their  name 
from  the  city,1  are  stQl  woven  here ;  though  surpassed  by  the 
similar  fabrics  of  western  Europe.  The  number  of  looms  in 
Damascus  for  mixed  stuffs  of  silk  and  cotton,  is  reckoned  at 
four  thousand;  for  cotton  alone,  four  hundred.9  Gold  and 
■Over  thread  is  also  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent ;'  as 
also  gold  and  silver  work  in  general,  elegant  saddlery  and 
trappings,  delicate  oils,  perftimes,  balsams,  articles  for  the 
toilet,  etc.  8oap  is  made  in  considerable  quantity  for  home 
use,  and  is  not  exported.4 

The  commerce  of  Damascus  is  mainly  either  with  Europe 
through  its  port  Beirftt ;  or  with  Bagdad,  from  which  it  receives 
the  product*  of  the  east  The  foreign  houses  are  chiefly^  in 
Beirftt;  there  being  no  English  house  in  Damascus  itself! 
There  is  a  large  number  of  merchants,  both  Mohammedan  and 
Christian,  who  thus  trade  with  Europe ;  and  also  more  than 
twenty  Jewish  houses,  which  are  in  general  the  most  wealthy.1 
Between  Damascus  and  Bagdad,  there  is  a  large  caravan  once 
.and  sometimes  twice  or  more  in  a  year,  consisting  of  fifteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand  camels.  The  route  is  by  way  of  Pal- 
mvra,  and  thence  eastward,  till  it  joins  the  caravan  road  from 
Aleppo  to  Bagdad    The  Euphrates  is  crossed  at  Hit* 

Tne  baths  of  Damascus  are  justly  famous  for  their  architec- 


•  Am.  t,  II  H*.  ■■*¥•%.  SmOotl    nx  8*4,  SS&— Earlj  l»  Jm,  1SU»  Dr 

«s.  art.  p$U* .  WDm  mw  Um  Hfitail  earevaa  Jwl  ar- 

•B*wri>g'»JMf6rt,».Sa  tt^SSFZ?-*  ->••*■«*  *• 
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tural  splendour,  their  neatness,  convenience,  and  luxury.  In 
this  particular,  Damascus;  from  the  abundance  of  its  waters, 
may  well  surpass  all  other  oriental  cities.1 

Coffee-houses  exist  in  great  number,  and  are  often  described 
by  travellers  in  extravagant  terms.*  They  usually  include  a 
court  with  trees  and  fountains.  The  largest  and  most  fre- 
quented are  situated  on  and  over  the  Barada,  as  it  flows  through 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  city.  One  uf  these  I  visited.  A 
balcony  extended  out  over  the  stream,  and  was  embosomed  in 
trees  and  foliage.  Great  numbers  of  small  glass  lamps  were 
everywhere  suspended  ;  and  at  night,  when  these  are  all  lighted, 
the  whole  effect  must  be  magical.  Unfortunately  I  was  there  at 
mid-day,  when  the  aspect  of  everything  was  shabby  and  dirty. 
Smoking,  and  sipping  coffee,  sherbet,  or  ices,  are  the  chief  em- 
ployment of  the  visitors.'  Sometimes  however  the  oriental 
story-teller  is  still  found  in  them  ;  who  understands  both  how  to 
secure  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  and  to  draw  upon  their  loose 
change.4 

On  Saturday  I  rode  out  with  Mr  Porter  through  the  eastern 
gate  of  the  city.  Just  outside  and  near  by  is  a  mound  of 
rubbish  of  considerable  elevation  ;  from  which  there  is  a  good 
view  of  the  general  features  of  the  surrounding  mountains  and 
of  the  plain.  In  the  south  are  the  ranges  of  J ebel  Mani'a  and 
Jebel  cl-Aswad,  between  which  flows  the  A'waj.  Towards  the 
southwest  are  the  ridges  of  Anti-Lebanon,  and  Jebel  esh-Sheikh 
rearing  his  glittering  crown  far  above  them  all  On  the  west  is 
the  naked  and  desolate  ridge  of  Jebel  Kasyftn,  resembling  the 
mountains  of  Egypt,  with  its  lofty  summit  and  Wely.  More  to 
the  south  is  seen  the  chasm  of  the  Barada,  and  the  road  from 
Salihiyeh  winding  up  its  northern  side  to  the  Kubbet  en-Nftsr, 
so  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  prospect.  Further  to  the  right  is 
the  chasm  of  the  valley  coming  from  Helbon  ;  and  beyond  it  the 
sharp  conical  lofty  peak  of  Jebel  Tiniyeh.  Still  more  to  the 
right,  the  ridge  trends  eastward  and  is  lost  in  the  deserts 
south  of  Palmyra.  A  second  ridge  is  visible  beyond  its  western 
part,  which  also  runs  out  eastwards  into  the  desert.5  Far  in 
the  east,  beyond  the  lakes,  and  ten  or  twelve  hours  distant,  are 
dimly  seen  the  forms  of  the  Telltd. 

We  now  rode  along  the  south  side  of  (he  city  to  the  MeidAn. 

1  Gomp.  Schubert,  IIL  p.  301.  times,  as  also  at  Sidon.    Pococke  H.  L  p. 

*  Seetzen  gives  the  number  at  119,  in     125. 

his  day ;  Keisen  I.  p.  270.  4  Pooocke  EL  I  p.  122.     O.  t.  Richtei 

•  Comp.  Lands  of  the  Bible,  II.  p.  827.     pp.  141,  152. 

—The  ice  or  snow  for  the  use  of  these  es-  ■  For  these  and  other  ridges  thus  ran- 
tablishments  is  said  to  be  brought  from  ning  out  from  Anti-Lebanon,  and  crossed  by 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh ;  but  I  did  not  learn  the  the  road  to  Hums,  see  J.  L.  Porter  in  Bib- 
particulars.      In  Pooocke's  day  also  this  liotheca  Sacra,  1854,  pp.  685-G93. 
was  the  case ;  and  probably  too  in  ancient 
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After  looking  at  the  broad  street  through  which  the  ITaj  passes 
out  and  enters,  and  along  which  this  suburb  lias  grown  up,  we 
struck  through  the  city  northwest  by  the  green  minaret,1  and  by 
the  immense  barracks,  to  the  Merj  on  the  west  of  the  city,  a 
tract  somewhat  lower  than  the  adjacent  plain.  It  is  an  open 
and  beautiful  spot,  appropriately  called  Merj;  for  it  is  truly  a 
verdant  '  meadow/  with  the  Bamda  and  several  of  its  branches 
meandering  and  babbling  through  it.f  Here  we  saw  where  two 
large  streams  are  taken  out  on  the  south  side.  One,  the 
B&niiis,  branches  off  in  the  western  part,  and  goes  to  supply 
the  fountains  and  gardens  within  the  city.  The  other,  the 
'Akrabany,  is  led  off  lower  down,  and  within  the  lino  of  houses, 
if  I  rememl>er  right ;  and  being  also  carried  through  the  city  by 
a  covered  channel,  it  goes  to  water  the  fields  around  the  village 
of ' Akraheh  an  hour  beyond. 

The  Merj  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  ITaj  ;  and  here  is  situated 
the  Tekiyeh,  or  hospital  for  the  pilgrims.  It  is  a  large  quad- 
rangular enclosure,  divided  into  two  courts.  In  the  southern  is 
a  large  and  fine  mosk,  with  its  dome  and  two  minarets.  Around 
the  wall  of  the  court  runs  a  row  of  ctdls,  with  a  portico  or 
gallery  of  columns  in  front.  Over  each  cell  is  a  small  dome, 
and  another  over  the  jiortico  in  front  of  it ;  forming  thus  two 
rows  of  small  domes  around  the  court.  The  ap]x>urnuce  is 
singular.  The  other  court  is  similar,  except  the  mosk.  Here 
poor  pilgrims  arc  l«xlged  and  fed  ;  especially  those  going  to,  or 
returning  fnun  Mecca  with  the  Hiij.  This  hospital  was  founded 
by  Sultan  Sclim  I,  about  A.  P.  1516,  for  this  sj>ccitic  purjHme ; 
and  was  endowed  by  him  with  a  revenue  of  seven  thousand 
ducats  from  lands  and  villages  ;  like  the  Tekiyeh  at  Jerusalem.1 
There  are  likewise  hospitals  in  various  part*  of  the  city ;  and 
among  them  three  for  leprous  persons.4 

We  followed  down  the  open  stream  of  the  Barada,  cpjssing 
and  reerossing  its  limpid  waters,  until  it  enters  that  part  of  the 
city,  which  lies  north  of  the  ancient  wall.  On  our  way  home 
we  found  ourselves  compelled  to  make  a  circuit,  Wau*.k  one  of 
the  streets  through  which  we  were  to  pass,  near  the  horse  bazar, 
was  entirely  obstructed  by  a  crowd  of  wild  horses  just  brought 
in  from  the  desert.  In  those  uninhabited  tracts,  these  ln»n<e*,  it  is 
said,  are  left  to  run  wild  till  the  age  of  three  or  f  »ur  years  ;  after 
which  they  art*  caught  and  brought  to  the  city  for  sale. 

We  also  took  in  our  way  the  enormous  plan**  tree,  Plata- 

1  r.mip.  Pocorke  II.  L  p.  121.  *  ▼.  !Uran»er't<J«*hr.  A  Omiti  Knrtu, 

1  ('.imp.  *Wurn  Rriitn  I.  p.  2S5    O.  r.  II.  p.  4*«.     Sr*  «!-«*,  Vi.l   II.  k   X   [  ii. 

R^lifcT  pp.  It!*,  l.™.—  The  earlier  tmrrl-  .W  }— r.rfiip.  <v*t*u  \Ui*n  L  p.  M 

Vr%  ipriL  fif  fh»  M<rj  *■  Ar*  /'•tmaar*-  O.  t    Ki*fiUr  p.  \M\ 

«mj  ;  tr>  v  Troilo  p.  I  13.     Mfturvlrrll  Apr.  '  S«  Urn  kviwa  I.  p.  377. 
29th.  etc.  tve. 
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nus  vrientali*,  which  ig  one  of  the  Bom  of  the  city.1     The  1 
measure*  twenty-nine  feet  in  circumference.    How  many  i 
Yiciaritudes  and  rerolntions  of  the  city,  which  h  I 
in  its  day! 

The  'streets  of  Damascus  are  full  of  dogs, 
without  a  master.  By  day  they  lie  and  sleep  anywhere,  and 
trouble  nobody  unless  proroked ;  seeming  to  act  on  the  principle 
of  "  live  and  let  live."  But  let  a  strange  dog  make  his  appear- 
ance, and  all  the  dogs  of  the  quarter  set  upon  him  at  once.  I 
was  amused  at  seeing  a  dog  following  two  soldiers  on  horseback; 
some  twenty  or  thirty  dogs  were  after  him,  yelling  with  all  the 
strength  of  their  lungs ;  while  the  stranger,  as  if  conscious  cf 
his  military  protection,  kept  quietly  along  by  the  aide  of  lm 
master's  horse.* 

The  abundance  of  water  furnished  by  the  Bands,  whick 
alone  gives  fertility  and  beauty  to  the  city  and  plain,  and  whick 
adds  so  greatly  to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, is  nevertheless  not  without  its  drawbacks."  Where  eray 
one  desires  to  have  as  much  as  possible,  all  are  of  course  jealous 
of  their  rights.  The  Christians  of  the  city  complain  that  the 
Muslims  take  more  than  their  share ;  and  as  the  latter  are  en 
the  west,  and  first  receive  the  water,  the  complaint  may  well 
have  some  foundation.    All  the  villages  and  gardens  of  the 

{lain  have  their  prescribed  rights  upon  the  water.  These  are  cf 
rag  standing,  and  have  often  been  judicially  decided.  Indeed, 
the  regulation  of  the  water,  so  as  to  satisfy  these  prescriptive 
rights  and  claims,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  And 
thus  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  every  drop  of  the  water  of  the 
Barada  has  to  run  according  to  law. 

The  presence  of  such  immense  quantities  of  water,  with  so 
many  reservoirs  and  fountains  in  the  courts  and  parlours,  refresh- 
ing as  it  is  during  the  heat  of  summer,  has  yet  its  disadvantages 
at  other  times.  Later  in  the  season  myriads  of  mosquitos 
throng  the  houses,  and  are  exceedingly  troublesome.*  Also  in 
autumn  and  winter,  the  courts  become  wet,  and  the  houses  very 
damp ;  giving  occasion  for  ague  and  rheumatism.  Hence,  in 
general,  the  lower  rooms  of  the  houses  are  damp  and  cold  in 
winter ;  and  the  upper  rooms  are  hot  in  summer.  Families, 
therefore,  bo  far  as  they  are  able,  live  below  in  summer,  snd 
above  in  winter. 

From  this  general  humidity  of  the  courts  and  houses  has 
probably  arisen  the  custom,  so  often  mentioned  by  travellers  as 

1  Comp.  Bnssegger  L  p.  788.  them  through  the  mob  of  city  dogs.    Bsi- 

•  Russegger  gives  an  sunning  account  sen  L  p.  727. 

of  his  entrance  into  the  city  with  two  •  Russegger  speaks  tons  of  mem,  from 

large  shepherd  dogs  from  Mount  Taurus,  experience,  in  the  last  days  of  October; 

It  was  with  difficulty,  mat  he  could  bring  Baton  L  p.  787. 
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Erevailing  among  females,  of  walking  upon  high  clogs  or  pattens, 
lut  the  practice  is  not  confined  to  female*,  high  or  low  ;  it  is 
followed  also  occasionally  by  gentlemen,  and  also  by  men  servants. 
Even  now,  in  June,  the  servants  in  Mr  Robson's  house,  went 
about  on  clogs  from  four  to  six  inches  high. 

The  Christian  churches,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be  seven 
in  Damascus,  I  did  not  visit.  Two  or  three  of  them  belong  to 
the  Latin  convents.1  The  Spanish  Franciscan  convent  of  the 
Terra  Santa  has  been  until  recently,  and  is  perhaps  still,  the 
chief  resting  place  for  Frank  travellers.1  At  the  time  of  mjr 
visit,  however,  there  was  already  a  large  hotel 

Antiquities. — The  remains  of  antiquity  in  Damascus  are 
not  extensive  ;  though  more  than  I  had  expected  to  find.  They 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  so  wrought  over,  and  are  so  much 
covered  by  the  works  of  later  ages,  that  they  do  not  prominently 
strike  the  eye  of  the  traveller  ;  but  require  rather  to  be  sought 
out  with  some  painstaking. 

The  cattle,  situated  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  city,  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Barada,  although  doubtlcs*  in  its  present 
form  a  work  of  the  middle  ages,  yet  reaches  back  in  its  founda- 
tions and  its  materials  to  a  much  higher  antiquity.  The  southern 
part  is  built  up  of  very  small  stones  very  rudely  bevelled.  Fur- 
ther north,  and  especially  at  the  northeast  corner  tower,  the 
stones  are  larger,  have  a  much  better  lievel,  and  are  obviously 
ancient.  The  wall*  of  the  fortress  having  been  rebuilt  in  Sar- 
acenic times,  these  small  stones  on  the  south  were  probably  in 
like  manner  ancient  material*  ;  or,  if  not,  they  were  perhaps 
dresned  in  this  way  in  order  to  match  the  rest  in  some  degree. 

The  wall  of  the  ancient  city,  starting  from  the  castle,  may 
still  b«  traced  in  nearly  or  quite  its  whole  extent.  It  runs  cast- 
ward  along  the  south  hank  of  the  Bnrada  ;  then  sweeps  mund  on 
the  eastern  side  by  the  Bftb  csh-8hurky  ;  afterwards  turns 
southwest  and  west  and  run*  into  the  modern  city  ;  and  at  la*t 
bends  obliquely  northwest  to  the  castle  again.  In  its  lower 
portions  and  towers  there  are  many  larcc  and  evidently  ancient 
stones,  ami  the  place  of  the  wall  in  doubtless  that  of  ancient 
times  ;  but  it  exhibits  tokens  of  having  been  several  times  re- 
built, probably  after  .the  desolations  of  sieges  and  earthquakes. 
South  of  the  eastern  gate,  especially,  there  is  a  stretch  of  large 
and  heavy  work  ;  and  some  of  the  atones  have  a  jtartial  though 
rude  U'Yfl.     The  old  wall  is  here  open  to  the  country  fur  a  con- 

1  Comp.   <Wtiet»    lUWa    I.    p.    269.  I.  p.  72*.     &huh*rt  lit.  pp    275.  28*. 

Siiwjmif  I.  p.  737.  Strpbrn  SrhuU,  in  17W,  «u  ntfuwd  *4» 

•  $m  !>'jt  <«U  Squtr*  and  Lr*ke,  la  m:tt:iiir* ;   Lrimngra   TK  V.   p.  426  iq. 

WaJpt4r'i  Trmwk  in  th«  £««,  Kc  p.  817.  Pauliu'  Smimlang  VIL  p.  171  *|. 
]rtymlMus««p,SS&[Mj  - 
Vou  11L-3S* 
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siderable  distance.  Here  too  are  the  public  cemeteries,  which 
are  better  kept  than  those  of  Smyrna  and  Constantinople ;  but 
have  no  cypress  trees. 

The  eastern  gate  itself  also  exhibits  remains  of  ancient 
Roman  work.  There  is  a  large  middle  portal  with  an  ornament- 
ed round  arch";  and  a  like  smaller  portal  on  each  side.  These 
are  now  walled  up ;  and  the  entrance  to  the  city  is  on  one  aide. 

The  most  imposing  of  all 'the  remains  of  antiquity  in  Da* 
mascus,  is  the  great  mosk  of  the  Ommiades;  which,  as  all 
relate,  was  before  the  Muhammedan  conquest  a  Christian  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist.1  The  two  generals  of  'Omar, 
by  whom  the  city  was  captured,  Eftlid  and  Ibn  'Obeideh,  divided 
the  possession  of  the  church  between  the  Muslims  and  Christians. 
But  'Abd  el-Melik,  the  fifth  Khalif  of  the  house  of  Ommtyah, 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  A.  D.  705,  violated  the  capitulation, 
which  had  been  held  sacred  for  more  than  half  a  century; 
expelled  the  Christians  from  their  portion  of  the  edifice ;  and 
converted  it  into  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Arabian  architecture 
and  splendour.  Thither  the  pious  Muslim  was  wont  to  repair, 
"  to  venerate  the  tombs  of  the  saints,  to  admire  the  magnificence 
of  its  columns,  the  infinite  number  of  its  domes,  the  elegance 
of  its  inscriptions,  and  the  multitude  of  its  altars.11  The  most 
sacred  portion  of  the  mosk  is  the  chapel,  which  according  to 
Muhammedan  tradition  contains  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist* 

The  entrance  to  the  mosk  is  from  the  great  bazar ;  and  one 
can  so  far  look  in,  as  to  see  the  splendid  columns,  and  the  foun- 
tains in  its  courts.  The  length  is  said  to  be  about  four  hundred 
feet.  Through  his  acquaintance  with  a  Maronite  silversmith, 
Schubert  was  able  to  clamber  over  the  roofe  of  adjacent  houses, 
and  approach  so  near  to  the  entablature  and  Corinthian  capitals 
of  the  columns,  as  to  reach  them  with  the  hand.  He  was  con- 
vinced, that  at  least  a  large  portion  of  the  building  was  not 
originally  a  Christian  church ;  but  a  magnificent  temple  of 
Juno.  This  was  shewn  by  the  remains  of  a  Roman  inscription 
upon  the  entablature  itself;  as  well  as  by  several  groups  of 
columns  now  standing  separated  from  the  edifice.* 

1  Reiske  refers  it  to  John  of  Damascus ;  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  Schubert  M 

who,  howerer,  did  not  flourish  tin  a  oratory  not  copy  the  inscription. — M.  De  Sanlcy 

after  the  conquest;  Abnlfed.  AnnaL  I,  appears  to  hare  clambered  over  the  same 

note  195.  roofs  to  the  exterior  of  the  mosk.  Aooord- 

*  See  ▼.  Hammer's  Gesch.  d.  Otrnan.  ing  to  him,  it  was  "  originally  a  Christian 
Beichs,  II.  pp.  488-487.  This  mosk  is  like-  church,  of  the  period  of  Justinian,  which 
wise  described  in  glowing  terms  by  £drtsi ;  had  taken  the  place  of  a  Pagan  temple, 
L  p.  851,  ed.  Jaubert;  also  in  Abnlfed,  and  afterwards  became  a  mosk  in  its  tarn." 
AnnaL  I.  pp.  428,  482.  Ejusd.  Tab.  Syr.  He  found  a  Greek  inscription,  which  he 
ed.  Kohler  p.  15  sq.  Ibn  eJ-Wardi,  ib.  p.  seems  neither  to  have  copied  nor  real 
172  sq.  Narrat,  IL  p.  579. 

•  Schubert's  Raise,  IIL  p.  297  sq.    It  is 
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Just  west  of  the  great  mosk  are  four  large  and  tall  oolumns 
standing  in  a  line,  with  a  square  one  on  each  tide.  The  columns 
are  about  three  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter.  They  once  formed, 
perhaps,  a  triumphal  arch  or  portaL1 

As  we  passed  through  a  narrow  street  not  far  distant  from 
the  mosk,  I  counted  no  less  than  fifteen  smaller  ancient  columns, 
ttfll  remaining  built  into  the  walls  of  the  houses  on  the  left 
hand ;  and  also  four  more  around  the  first  corner.  These  prob- 
ably were  part  of  a  long  colonnade,  connected  with  the  court  of 
some  temple  or  other  public  edifice. — In  another  street  not  far 
off  is  the  fragment  of  a  very  large  column,  still  in  its  place ;  the 
diameter  of  which  measured  four  feet  nine  inches.9 

The  street  now  balled  '  Straight*  I  have  already  described.0 
The  question  of  its  antiauity  will  depend  very  much  on  the 
finding  of  the  columns  said  still  to  exist  within  the  houses  along 
each  ride.  Should  these  be  found,  such  as  they  are  reported, 
they  would  imply  an  ancient  street ;  but  the  further  question 
would  still  remain  undetermined,  whether  this  is  the  identical 
street  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament 

The  larger  canals  from  the  Barada  maylikewise  be  regarded 
as  among  the  antiquities  of  Damascus.  We  find  them  bearing 
the  same  names  in  the  twelfth  century ;  and  Strabo  tells  us  that 
in  his  time  the  river  was  almost  exhausted  by  its  canals.4  Prob- 
ably the  fields  hare  thus  been  watered  even  from  the  time  of 
Abraham. 

There  are  no  traces  of  ancient  aqnedocts  in  or  near  the 
city,  that  I  am  aware  of ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  how  aa 
aqueduct  could  ever  hare  been  necessary  in  connection  with 
Damascus.  The  ruins  of  one  in  the  northern  part  of  the  plain 
I  hate  already  spoken  of;  it*  seems  to  run  towards  the  city,  and 
was  perhaps  intended  for  irrigating  the  higher  parts  of  the  plain.0 
I  do  not  remember  any  farther  notice  of  ancient  aoueducts 
connected  with  the  plain,  or  in  the  regions  beyond*  Yet  it  is 
supposed  by  many  travellers,  and  is  still  reported  in  Damascus, 
that  an  aqueduct  was  once  carried  from  the  fountain  of  F^eh, 
or  from  some  point  not  far  below  it,  to  Palmyra ;  and  that  the 
subterranean  tunnel  below  Besstma  was  a  part  of  it  This  would 
imply  another  tunnel  through  the  ridge  of  Jebel  Kasyftn,  or 
dse  a  channel  high  along  the  chasm  south  of  SAlihlyeh ;  as  also 


•  So  toe  Sdnbort,  fboi  m.  *&    Gnu.  *  tradition  of  too  Laftfa  com*,  wkf 
Do  Soarioj  II.  p.  6S0.  tho»  tnfollon  lolfti.    I  km  fooo*  m 

•  Pooooko  ■!■¥!  of  »  toaok  aft  too  farther  tlhoiom  to  tnr  took  okojok  m 
Mftkooot  eoov  of  too  ofcr  woOo,  wtiok  tompk. 

iH  oooo  o  oko*ok  of  8ft.  SfaoooB  StyStoo,  •  Sot  okooo,  f.  4SS. 

MSotdoorHoratonoliof  SomoJsi  HI  •  Sot  okooo,  *  44T,  worn 

o.l*l.    Scbooort  olto  roJbn  to  a  toojok  •  Sot  okooo*  nm.  US,  44*. 
of  Sonpifi  IIL».99t.    T*o»  b  ]     * 
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lofty  masonry  along  the  borders  of  the  plain.  But  of  none  of 
the*e  is  there  any  trace.1  We  shall  see  at  Besslma,  that  perhaps 
the  tunnel  there  was  more  probably  for  conducting  water  to  the 
Sahra.1 

Many  ancient  coins  of  Damascus,  as  the  metropolis  of  Syria, 
are  still  extant,  bearing  the  names  of  all  the  Roman  emperors 
from  Augustus  to  Alexander  Severus.  A  later  series,  from 
Philip  to  Gallien,  marks  the  city  as  a  Colonia.9 

History. — The  origin  of  Damascus  is  lost  in  the  shadows  of 
a  hoary  antiquity.  In  the  days  of  Abraham  it  was  already  a 
city  of  note  ;4  and  is  now  probably  the  only  known  city  of  that 
epoch,  which  is  still  inhabited  and  flourishing.  Of  all  this  long 
history  there  is  room  here  only  for  the  very  briefest  outline. 

The  city  is  not  further  mentioned  until  the  reign  of  David. 
At  that  time  Syria  was  divided  into  several  petty  sovereignties, 
and  Damascus  was  the  seat  of  a  king.  In  David's  war  against 
the  king  of  Zobah,  the  "  Syrians  of  Damascus"  aided  the  latter ; 
and  were  subdued  by  David,  who  placed  garrisons  in  their  terri- 
tory.11 Yet,  under  Solomon,  Damascus  again  threw  off  the  yoke. 
Rezon,  a  former  servant  of  the  king  of  Zobah,  established  there  a 
kingdom  ;  and  "  was  an  adversary  to  Israel  all  the  days  of  Sol- 
omon/' •  Later  there  was  a  league  between  Abijam  the  son  of 
Rehoboam  and  Tabrimon  king  of  Syria,  "  who  dwelt  at  Damas- 
cus ; "  and  who  seems  to  have  succeeded  his  father  Hezion/ 
When  Baasha  king  of  Israel  made  war  upon  Asa  king  of  Judah, 
the  son  of  Abijam,  about  B.  C.  940,  the  latter  applied  to  Benha- 
dad  I,  then  upon  the  throne  of  Syria,  to  aid  him  against  Israel 
Benhadad  did  so ;  and  seized  several  cities  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  Israel.8  His  son,  Benhadad  II,  in  league  with  thirty- 
two  minor  kings,  invaded  Israel  under  Ahab,  about  B.  C.  900 ; 
but  was  twice  driven  back,  and  sued  for  peace.*  Three  years 
later,  as  he  did  not  fulfil  the  conditions,  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat 
king  of  Judah  both  made  war  upon  him  ;  and  the  former  fell  in 
battle.10     Twice  again  did  Benhadad  invade  Israel  during  the 

1  At  Jerju'a  and  toward*    Sidon    the  829  sq.     Mionnct  Descr.  des  M6d  V.  pp. 

traces  of  the  comparatively  small  ancient  288-297.     SuppL  VIII.  p.  193  aq. 

aqueduct  an  still  quite  distinct    Much  4  Gen.  14,  15  "  Hobah,  which  Is  on  the 

more  should  we  expect  like  traces  here,  left  hand  [north]  of  Damascus."    In  Gen. 

where  the  supposed  aqueduct  must  have  15,  2,  Abraham  s  steward  is  "  Eheter  of 

been  ten  times  as  large  and  important  Damascus." 

See  above,  pp.  45,  46.  *  2  Sam.  8,  5.  6.     1  Chr.  18,  5.  8. 

'  See  further  on,  under  June  7th.— This  *  1  K.  1 1,  28-25. 

supposed  aqueduct  to  Palmyra  is  men-  T  1  K.  15,  19;  comp.  vs.  8.  18. 

tioned  by  Pococke,  U.  L  pp.  186,  187  ;.bv  •  1  K.  15,  17-21. 

Tolney,  Ruins  p.  252;  by  Seetzen,  Bei-  ,.  •  IK.  a  20.    The  following  wmt  One  of 

sen  I.  p.  138.    For  the  view  at  the  nresent  the,  conditions   proposed;    "Thou  shaft 

day,  which  seems  to  vary  considerably  make  streets  for  thee  in  Damascus,  as  iny 


from  the  earlier  one,  see  W.  M.  Thomson    father  made  in  Samaria  f  v.  84, 
in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1848,  p.  768  sq.  fers  probably  to 

'  See  Eckhel  Doctr.  Nummor.  IDL  p.        "  1  K.  a  22. 
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reign  of  Jehoimm;  and  wis  in  each  case  compelled  to  re- 
tire.1 

The  Syrian  dynast y  was  now  changed  Benhadad  was  put 
to  death  by  his  servant  Hazael,  who  seized  the  throne,  and  raised 
the  kingdom  of  Damascus  to  a  high  pitch  of  prosperity  and 
power.  He  defeated  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  ;  seized  upon 
all  the  provinces  east  of  the  Jordan  ;  levied  a  contribution  upon 
Jerusalem  ;  and  reduced  Israel  to  the  condition  of  a  tributary 
kingdom.9  The  son  of  Hazael,  Benhadad  III,  was  thrice  beaten 
by  Joash  king  of  Israel ;  who  recovered  the  cities  which  his 
fsther  had  lost.1  Jeroboam  II,  the  successor  of  Joash,  B.  C. 
825,  drove  the  Syrians  into  still  greater  straits,  took  Damascus, 
and  extended  his  conquests  to  Hamath.4  Nevertheless,  more 
than  half  a  century  later,  we  find  Pekah  king  of  Israel  and 
Resin  king  of  Damascus  in  alliance  against  Ahas  king  of  Judah ; 
and  Rezin  gained  possession  of  Elath  on  the  Bed  Sea.*  In  this 
extremity  Ahas  invoked  the  aid  of  Tiglath-pfleser  king  of 
Assyria.  This  monarch  took  Damascus,  slew  Rezin,  carried  the 
people  into  exile  to  Kir ;  and  thus  all  Syria  about  B.  C.  740 
became  a  province  of  the  Assyrian  empire.*  The  city  is  men- 
tioned by  Jeremiah ;  also  once  by  Ezckiel  during  the  exile,  in 
reference  to  its  trade  with  Tyre  ;  and  once  by  Zechariah  after 
the  exile.' 

Of  the  fortunes  of  Damascus  during  the  Assyrian,  Babylo- 
nian, and  Persian  empires,  under  the  dominion  of  which  it  suc- 
cessively passed,'  there  is  hardly  a  trace  in  history.  The  language 
of  Ezekiel,  above  referred  to,  shows  that  it  continued  to  be  a  mart 
of  manufactures  and  commerce.  After  the  battle  of  Issus, 
B.  C.  333,  all  Syria  came  under  the  power  of  Alexander ;  and 
Damascus,  where  the  harem  and  treasures  of  Darius  had  been 
left,  was  surrendered  to  Parmenio  by  treachery.0  In  the  Syro- 
Orecian  kingdom  of  the  8eleucid®,  the  sovereigns  established 
their  court,  not  at  Damascus,  but  at  Antioch  ;  and  during  their 
wars  with  Egypt,  the  regions  of  Palestine  and  Ccelesyria  some- 
times came  into  the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies.19  •  In  B.  C.  1 1 1,  the 
step-brothers  Antiochus  Orypus  and  Antiochus  Cyziccnus  di- 
vided Syria  between  them ;  the  latter  received  Phenicia  and 
Ccdesyna,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Damascus.11     The  Jews 

'  SKS.S-S&     IKS,  94—  7,  SO.  MlK.t4,lJff.SS,ll;lolkP«- 

•  f  K.  S,  IS.   19.— 1  K.   10,  8S-8S.    rial*,  AnriuL  Alex.  1  II.     Strtbo  11  S. 
Am.  1.  «.— I  K.  13,  17.  IS.    S  CW.    SO  p.  75&    Q.  Cut.  &  11  S7. 

S4.  SI  S4.—S  lLia.SU.  •  Arriaa.  Aks,  a.  IS.    <*  Cwt  a  it, 

•  S  K.  IS,  Si.  U.  IS. 

•  S  K.  14,  ST.  SI  "  PoIjm.  4.  IS.    Comp,  Ztmpt  A»- 
»*K.I&,S7.    1S,S.C    1*7,1-9.         ulMpo.SS.SS. 
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I11U    Jm>Am.\lXl  mpa*  E web.  p.  S3  Seal*.     Jo*  A*L  1SL 

*im.m>n+  *L*t9u>Zmk%h  lai. 
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voder  Hyrcanus  took  occasion  of  the  weakness  of  this  prince,  to 
extend  their  territory.1  After  various  civil  wars  and  commo- 
tions, Demetrius  Euc&rus,  fourth  son  of  Grypus,  supported  by 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus  of  Egypt,  took  possession  of  Damascus  as 
king  ;  and  divided  the  empire  of  Syria  with  his  brother  Philip.9 
At  the  invitation  of  the  Jews  opposed  to  Alexander  Jannaeus, 
Demetrius  marched  into  Palestine,  and  defeated  Alexander  at 
Shcchem,  B.  C.  88.  On  his  return  he  made  war  against  his 
brother  Philip  ;  but  through  the  aid  of  the  Parthians  was  over- 
thrown and  sent  to  Parthia,  where  he  died.*  His  younger 
brother,  Antiochus  Dionysius,  now  seized  upon  Damascus ;  ruled 
over  Syria  for  three  years  ;  and  fell  in  a  battle  with  Aretas  king 
of  Arabia,  B.  C.  84.  The  Damascenes  then  invited  Aretas  to  be 
their  king,  out  of  hatred  to  a  pretender,  Ptolemy  Mennaeus.4 
Not  long  afterwards  wc  find  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia  in  pos- 
session of  Syria  ;  and  he  also  subdued  Ptolemais.  Being  com- 
pelled, however,  to  defend  his  own  country  against  the  Bomans, 
the  latter  meantime  under  Metellus  subdued  Damascus.1  Here 
Pompey  in  B.  C.  64  received  ambassadors  and  presents  from  the 
neighlwuring  kings ;  and  in  the  following  year  all  Syria  became 
a  Roman  province.0  The  Roman  proconsuls  resided  mostly  at 
Antioch ;  rarely  at  Damascus.  It  was  here  that  the  young 
Herod  visited  the  proconsul  Sextus  Caesar,  and  received  from 
him  for  a  while  the  government  of  Ccelesyria/  Here  too  Herod! 
after  he  became  king,  built  a  theatre  and  gymnasium,  as  in  other 
cities  out  of  his  dominions.8 

In  the  history  of  the  New  Testament,  Damascus  is  celebrated 
as  the  scene  of  the  conversion,  baptism,  and  earliest  labours  of 
the  apostle  Paul.'  At  that  time  Damascus  was  under  the  tern* 
porary  dominion  of  a  later  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petraea  ;  and 
was  governed  in  his  name  by  an  ethnarch.  Through  his  agency 
the  Jews  attempted  to  seize  Paul ;  but  the  apostle  escaped 
from  the  city,  being  let  down  in  a  basket  through  a  window  in 
the  wall.10 — It  is  singular  that  Josephus  rarely  mentions  Damas- 
cus after  the  time  of  the  first  Herod.  Yet  great  numbers  of 
Jews  were  resident  in  the  city  during  that  period.  The  same 
historian  relates,  that  on  one  occasion  ten  thousand  Jews  were 
slain  by  the  citizens  ;  and  also  that  most  of  the  women  of  the 
city  were  converts  to  Judaism.11 

1  Jos.  Antt  IS.  c  10.  •  Acts  9,  2-27.   22,  5  tq.   26,  IS.  20. 

1  Jo*.  Antt  18.  13. 4.  Porphyr  l.o.  p.  67.  Gal.  1,  17. 

•  Job.  Antt  18.  c.  14.     B.  J.  1.  c.  4.  "  2  Cor.  11,  82.  83.   For  the  historjof 
4  Jos.  Antt  13.  c,  16.  Areta*,  see  in  Vol.  IL  p.  160.  [iL  560  tq.] 

•  Strabo  11.  14.  15.  p.  582.    Jos.  Antt    —Monkish  legendary  tradition  still  points 
18.  16.  4.   lb.  14.  2.  8.     Comp.  Znmpt    out  the  various  spots  mentioned  in  c 


Annul,  p.  40.  tion  with  the  apostle,  as  also  this  window 

•  Jos.  Antt.  14.  8.  1.  in  the  wall ;  although  the  wall  itself  has 
T  Ibid.  14.  9.  2,  4,  5.  been  several  times  rebuilt 

•  Jos.  B.  J  1.  21.  11.  "  Jos.  B.  J.  2.  20.  2. 
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In  the  following  centime*  Damascus  was  the  seat  of  a 
Christian  bishop,  who  was  reckoned  second  in  rank  witliin  the 
patriarchate  of  Antioch.1  Magnus  of  Damascus  is  enumerated 
among  the  bishops  of  the  council  of  Xicea,  and  also  in  the  synod 
held  at  Antioch  in  A.  D.  340.*  Thomas,  a  nionophysite,  was 
bishop  of  Damascus  in  A.  D.  518  ;  and  refusing  to  acknowledge 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  was  expelled  by  the  emperor  Justin  I.1 
Various  others  are  mentioned.  At  the  present  day  there  is  a 
Maiunite  bishop ;  and  the  nominal  patriarch  of  Antioch  resides 
at  Damascus.4 

In  the  wild  conquests  of  early  Muhammedanism,  Damascus 
in  A.  D.  635  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Khalif  'Omar.  His 
two  generals,  Khalid  and  Ibn  'Obeideh,  invested  the  city.  The 
emperor  Heraclius  sent  troops  to  relieve  it ;  but  in  vain.  After 
a  siege  of  two  months  the  city  was  taken,  partly  by  storm  and 
partly  by  capitulation.*  The  Khalift  of  the  house  of  Ommiyeh 
fixed  their  court  at  Damascus  ;  which  thus  became  for  the  time 
the  metro|>olis  of  the  east  The  Abassides  resided  at  Bagdad,  and 
governed  Damascus  by  a  prefect.0  In  A.  D.  877,  Damascus, 
and  by  degrees  all  Syria,  was  seized  by  Ahmed  the  first  of  the 
Tulunides  ;  and  retained  by  his  successors  for  about  thirty  years.7 
They  were  overthrown  by  the  Khalif  Moktefy ;  but  Damascus 
came  not  long  after  under  the  rule  of  the  Ikhshidites;  then 
under  that  of  the  Fatimite  Khalifs  of  E#ypt  \  who  again  were 
driven  out  by  the  Se\juk  line  in  A.  D.  1075.*  In  the  middle  of 
the  next  century,  A.  D.  1148,  the  army  of  the  crusaders  under 
the  three  sovereigns  Baldwin,  Conrad,  and  Louis  VII,  made  an 
assault  upon  Damascus;  but  were  compelled  to  retire.9  It 
then  (aimed  into  the  power  of  Nureddln,  and  afterwards  of  Hala- 
din.1*  In  A.  D.  1260,  Damascus  surrendered  without  resistance 
to  Hulaku  the  leader  of  the  Moguls  ;  the  castle  alone  held  out, 
and  was  besieged  and  captured.11  In  the  following  centuries  the 
city  often  changed  masters  among  the  various  Muslim  dynas- 
ties. In  A.  I).  1401  it  came  uuder  the  power  of  the  Tartar  con- 
queror Tamerlane  (Tiinur  Long),  who  sent  a  colony  of  its  best 
artinans  to  Samarkand."     The  Mameluks  of  Egypt  afterwards 

1  L*  Qatai  OrteM  Chritf.  IL  S34.  Hi*.  i|?«  Hunt,  Intn«L  UK  VI.  §f  »",  "a. 

•  Ibid,  (ilbbon't  Hi-t  of  Um  I>«rJii*  «Cc.  k  1,  IL 

•  IhM  M6  S*«  aim  tbov«.  Vol  I.  pp.  390,  ASS,  4««. 

•  IWd.  SN.  [H.  M.  4*.  JUL]    Cotnp.  •bar*,  p.  4&L 

»  Abnlfcd*  AwmL  L  p.  132.     Damkln        *  AbolfeU  AwmIm  IL  p.  2SU.     L>»- 

L2I      t.  Ilainnor**  Grtch.  4m  Oman.  fui|rm  L  c.  Tma.  IL  lib.  IX.  c.  I. 
icbt,  IL  pi  4M1  aj.— Otto  ftenmoU  m/         "  Degaignw  L  c.  Ton.  II.  lib.  IX  c  1 

tLat  Uw*  city  «m  lust  through  tlw  Cravb-  — IbiiL  lib.  X.  c  1. 


•nr  oT  Um  fetor  of  John  of  l>«aiuci»;  *  Wilkm  (tarn,  dcr  Kftaa.  Ill  I.  p. 

Ummkin  p.  27.    Ammb.  BibL  Or.  II.  p,  241,  and  App.  p.  I*. 

t7.  »  Ibid  UL  u.  m  31,  161. 

•  Fur  Um  Meeman  ud  htrtnry  of  tU  "  WUhm  ibi4.A'II.  p.  41 1. 
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held  possession  of  Damascus.  At  length,  in  the  autumn  of 
A.  D.  1516,  the  city  was  taken  by  Sultan  Belim  I ;  and  has 
ever  since  belonged  to  the  Turkish  empire.1  It  is  the  head  of 
a  large  Pashalik,  extending  from  Marrah,  half  way  between 
Hamah  and  Aleppo  on  the  north,  to  Jerusalem  and  Hebron  on 
the  south,  and  from  H&sbeiya  on  the  west  to  Tadmor  in  the 
east ;  including  the  vast  plains  of  Haurfin  and  all  the  region 
towards  the  desert.9 

Like  the  rest  of  Syria,  Damascus  has  ever  been  exposed  to 
earthquakes.  It  seems  however  never  to  have  suffered  from 
them  in  the  same  degree  as  Antioch,  Tiberias,  and  some  other 
places.' 

Such  is  Damascus  and  its  far  famed  plain;  and  such  the 
outline  of  its  long  history.  Nature  would  seem  to  have  marked 
out  the  spot  as  the  site  of  an  important  city ;  and  such  it  has 
always  been  from  the  earliest  ages.  The  oldest  city  in  the  world, 
unlike  most  other  ancient  cities,  its  prosperity  has  been  compar- 
atively uninterrupted.  The  waves  of  many  wars  have  rolled  over 
it ;  die  city  and  the  plain  have  often  been  deluged  with  blood ; 
but  the  traces  of  war  and  pillage  have  "never  long  remained.  The 
course  of  its  history  has  been  even.  It  has  rarely  been  the  seat 
of  a  mighty  empire  ;  but  rather  the  head  of  a  petty  kingdom  or 
of  a  subordinate  province.  Hence,  though  an  oriental  city,  it 
has  never  equalled  a  Nineveh  or  a  Babylon  in  the  greatness  of  its 
power  or  the  grandeur  of  its  edifices  ;  nor  does  it  now  resemble 
them  in  the  depths  of  their  fell  or  the  extent  of  their  ruins.  It  has 
flourished,  while  they  have  fallen  ;  and  even  now  it  continues  to 
flourish  amid  all  the  neglect  and  oppression  of  Turkish  misrule. 
The  glory  of  Damascus  is  its  splendid  plain,  sparkling  and  gush- 
ing with  streams  and  fountains  from  the  Barada.  Without  the 
waters  of  this  river,  the  plain  would  be  a  desert ;  with  them  it  is 
an  earthly  paradise,  luxuriating  with  fields  of  the  heaviest  grain, 
as  also  with  groves  and  orchards  of  the  finest  fruit.  Damascus 
is  still  a  gem,  "the  eye  of  the  whole  east." * 

PLACES  IN  THE  EXVIBONS  OF  DAMASCUS. 

There  are  several  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Damascus,  which 
are  of  interest  as  connected  with  the  history  and  topography  of 

Tamerlan,  par  Le  Croix,  Par.  1728,  lib.  •  For  earthquakes  In  1189,  1157,  and 

V.  o.  24-27.  Tom  IIL  pp.  812-847.  De-  1170,  see  Deguignes  Hi*,  dee  Hunt,  H. 

gnignes,  Tom.  IV.  p.  806  aq.  Germ.     v.  pp.  474,  494,  527,  Germ.    For  mat  of 

Hammer  Gesch.  der  Osman.  Reichs  IL  p.  1759,  see  Vomer's  Voyage  I.  p.  276  so. 

481  sq.  For  the  last  terrible  earthquake  of  Jan.  1, 

1  ▼.  Hammer  ibid.  1887,  by  which  Safed  was  destroyed  and 

*  A  sketch  of  the  history  of  Damascus  Tiberias  overthrown,  see  above  in  VoL  H. 

in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  pp.  881  sq.  422  sq.  pit  254  sq.  821  sq.] 

see  in  Vomer's  Voyage  ll  p.  280  sq.  *  See  shore,  p.  458. 
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the  city  and  plain  ;  and  there  is  one  at  least  having  relation  too 
with  the  Bible.  Such  places  are  Salihiyeh  and  the  Wely  upon 
the  ridge  beyond ;  both  of  which  I  visited.  It  was  formerly, 
also,  not  unusual  for  travellers  to  make  an  excursion  to  Baida- 
niya  and  its  famous  convent  of  nuns ; l  as  also  less  often  to 
Helbon.*  I  would  gladly  have  done  the  same,  but  my  time 
was  too  far  spent  In  the  following  October,  however,  Saida- 
n&ya  and  other  places  beyond  were  visited  and  examined  by 
Messrs  Robson,  Porter,  and  Barnett ;  and  a  full  account  of  the 
excursion  and  of  the  convents  of  that  region  has  been  published 
by  Mr  Porter.*  By  him  and  Dr  Paulding  I  was  also  furnished 
with  copious  notes  respecting  Helbon. — J6l>ar,  the  Jewish  place 
of  pilgrimage,  half  an  hour  northeast  of  Damascus,  I  did  not 
visit.4 

S<\t Myth. — This  is  a  long  and  very  narrow  village,  stretch- 
ing for  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  foot  of  Jebel  Kasyttn.  From 
the  Bub  es-Salihiyeh  a  strait  road  runs  from  Damascus  N.  W. 
to  the  southwestern  part  of  the  village.  The  distance  is  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  This  road  is  paved  with  hewn  or  flat 
stones,  and  has  a  ditch  on  each  side  with  side  walks  beyond, 
next  the  garden  walls,  for  foot  passengers.1  It  is  probably  the 
only  road  of  the  kind  in  Syria.  On  the  southwest  of  it  is  the 
Merj. 

Salihiyeh  lies  slightly  above  the  cultivated  plain ;  and  is 
watered  by  the  Yezid,  the  northernmost  and  highest  of  the 
canals  taken  out  from  the  Baroda.  The  village  is  regarded  as  a 
suburb  of  Damascus.  Here  are  fine  gardcus  and  the  summer 
residences  of  the  wealthy  Damascenes.  The  place  is  supposed 
to  contain  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants.  In  the  mountain  side 
above  are  several  excavated  grottos  ;  some  of  them  quite  exten- 
sive.' Jebel  Kasydn  is  here  yellow  and  naked  ;  almost  like  the 
mountains  along  the  Nile,  though  somewhat  loss  desert. 

Kultbtt  Seiunr. — Passing  through  the  southwestern  quarter 
of  Salihiyeh,  the  road  winds  gradually  up  the  part  of  the  moun- 
tain next  to  the  chasm  of  the  Barada.  It  is  a  narrow  and 
crooked  pass,  cut  deeply  in  the  limestone  rock.  On  the  summit 
of  the  ridge,  just  on  the  left  of  the  road,  is  an  open  Wely,  a 
dome  like  a  small  temnle,  called  Kubbet  Seiyar.9  This  spot 
commands  the  celebrated  view  of  Damascus  and  its  plain.     The 


1  So  Minn**!!  under  Maj  2nd;  alto  •  Como.  Poroeke,  IL  L  p.  12* 

Poo***,    II.   I   pp.    1&M3S.      Brown's  Rriarn  I.  p.  1ML 

TrmT.  p.   4415      Tb*  Uttrr  paned  throco  °  I'ncnrk*  II.  L  p  12S. 

over  the  mountain  to  Baalbek.  '  Twa  u  the  rumut  name,  by  which  tba 

•  Pocorka  ibid    p.    135.       Ha    wnaii  We'j  it  known  to  the  miwionarir*.   Trar- 
'Halbuoc.'  tiler*  uraallr  nwak  of*  it   a*   Kabbrt  co- 

•  Bibttoth.  Sac  Jolj  lS54,pp  43.V4.'.5.  N ;..«;   cotnp.  Laad.  of  the  Bibb,  IL  p. 

•  For  A*ar,  m  Lao*  of  tba  Bibk,  IL  370. 
p.  SSI  a* 
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view  is  indeed  a  glorious  one  ;  though  it  differs  not  greatly,  ii 
its  main  features,  from  that  above  described  as  presented  from 
the  mound  near  the  eastern  gate  of  the  city.1  Yet  as  this  point 
is  so  much  higher,  being  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  city,  the 
whole  prospect  is  far  more  map-like  and  magnificent  It  k 
however  less  extensive  than  the  other  towards  the  north  and  north- 
east ;  a  }>ortion  of  that  part  of  the  plain  being  here  shut  out 
from  view  by  the  projecting  shoulder  of  Jebel  Kasy&n.9 

Directly  below  the  spectator  is  the  Meij,  with  the  river  running 
through  it ;  and  beyond  is  the  city  lying  also  along  the  river,  most- 
ly on  the  south  ;  while  the  great  suburb  Meidan  (Race-courae) 
stretches  along  the  Haj  route  south  for  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half 
All  is  embosomed  in  trees  ;  and  the  trees  in  the  plain  mark  in 
general  the  extent  of  the  irrigation.  Towards  the  southwest  the 
trees  and  gardens  extend  about  two  miles  from  the  city ;  bat 
towards  the  east  they  reach  as  far  as  the  eye  can  distinguish 
them.  The  tract  covered  by  them  on  that  side  of  the  city  mut 
be  some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  in  length  from  west  to  east  along 
the  river  ;  with  an  average  breadth  of  some  six  or  seven  mikt 
There  are  likewise  many  isolated  villages  in  the  southeast, 
south,  and  southwest,  with  extensive  gardens  and  orchard* 
around  them. 

As  the  eye  looks  east  and  northeast,  on  the  left  of  the 
city,  the  plain  seems  interminable.  Across  the  city,  between 
E.  and  S.  E.  are  seen  the  distant  Tellfil  beyond  the  lakes.  The 
latter  we  could  not  distinguish.  Between  S.  E.  and  S.  the  plain 
stretches  away  to  Hauran  ;  the  distant  mountains  of  which  are 
dimly  seen.  Then  come  the  hills  of  Jebel  Mani'a  beyond  the 
A'waj  ;  and  the  shorter  and  lower  line  of  Jebel  Aswad  on  this 
side.  In  the  southwest  these  ranges  are  seen  not  to  connect 
with  the  base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  ;  but  to  run  out  as  low  lines  of 
hills  from  an  elevated  plain.  Jebel  Aswad  ends  near  Kesweh ; 
so  that  below  that  place  the  course  of  the  A'waj  is  in  the  plain. 

Just  back  of  the  Wely  one  can  also  look  down  into  the 
chasm  of  the  Barada,  as  it  issues  upon  the  plain.  It  is  very 
narrow,  having  very  little  soil  at  the  bottom  with  trees  along  the 
water.  Indeed  the  bed  of  the  valley  is  every  where  full  of  tree* 
On  this  side  of  the  river  pass  down  the  two  great  canals,  the 
Yezid  and  the  Taurah ;  while  beyond  the  stream  are  the  two 
smaller  branches  from  above,  and  another  is  taken  out  just  here. 
No  road  passes  along  the  bottom  of  the  chasm.  The  wckr 
sides  are  precipitous  and  about  six  hundred  feet  high.  The 
strata  are  very  much  dislocated  and  broken. 

1  See  above,  p.  458.  E.  S.  E.     Chum  at  Sfik  Wady  Bai»b> 

*  Bearings  from  Kubbet  Seiyar :  Jebel     N.  W. 
eih-Sheikh,  W.  by  S.    Middle  of  the  city 
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HeU>6*.— Parallel  to  the  valley  of  the  Barada,  in  the  north- 
east, and  about  an  hour  and  a  half  distant  from  it,  is  another 
■mailer  valley,  which  descends  by  a  straighter  coarse  from  above 
HelbdD  ;  breaks  through  a  wall  of  rock  by  a  chasm  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Derlj  ;  and  then  crossing  the  Sahra  to  Ma'raba,  finds  a 
passage  through  the  last  ridge  by  the  chasm  which  bounds 
Jebel  Kasyfin  on  the  northeast  Here,  at  its  mouth,  is  situated 
the  village  of  Burzeh,  one  hour  distant  from  the  east  gate  of 
the  city,  N.  14°  E.  Helbdn  is  nearly  north  of  Damascus,  three 
and  a  half  hours  distant  from  it  The  general  course  of  the 
valley  from  Helbdn  to  Burzeh  is  8.  8.  E.  or  8.  by  E.  Just 
above  Ma'raba  a  branch  enters  it  coming  from  Menln  in  the 
north.  The  upper  part  of  the  valley,  which  spreads  out  into  a 
fertile  tract,  is  called  Wady  Helbdn ;  below  the  first  chasm  it 
tains  the  name  of  Wady  Derlj ;  while  the  lower  chasm  is 
known  as  Wady  Ma'rabfc. 

There  are  several  fountains  in  this  valley.  The  first  is  half 
an  hour  above  Helbdn,  sending  forth  a  stream  of  pure  water  from 
a  small  cave.  In  the  village  itself  is  a  fountain  by  the  most 
Three  quarters  of  an  hour  further  down,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
chasm  above  Derlj,  is  'Ain  Sahib  ;  its  waters  drive  a  milL  From 
'Ain  Sahib  to  Ma'raba  is  an  hour  and  a  quarter ;  the  valley  here 
cutting  its  way  through  the  northern  Sahra.  At  Ma'raba  is 
another  fountain ;  and  a  stream  also  comes  down  from  Menln. 
Between  Ma'raba  and  Burzeh  is  a  distance  of  about  fortv-five 
minutes.  From  'Ain  Sahib  a  path  leads  along  the  northwest 
border  of  the  Sahra,  S.  W.  by  W.  to  the  head  of  Wady  Besslma ; 
the  distance  being  about  an  hour. 

The  rocky  walls  of  the  chasm  above  'Ain  8ahib  are  almost 

Crpendicular,  and  are  several  hundred  feet  high.  A  path  has 
en  hewn  out  in  the  rock  alone  the  chasm  on  the  right  side  of 
the  stream.  Over  it  in  one  place  is  a  niche,  as  lor  a  statue ; 
and  there  are  also  sarcophagi  or  tombs  excavated  in  the  rock  on 
both  sides  of  the  chasm. 

Wady  Helbdn  itself  is  an  hour  or  more  in  lenrth,  and  mors 
open ;  though  still  shut  in  by  high  and  rugged  sides.  The 
bottom  is  a  strip  of  level  ground,  everywhere  well  cultivated. 
In  the  northern  part  are  many  walnut  trees  ;  as  also  apricot  and 
other  fruit  trees.  Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  valley 
there  are  well  kept  vineyards.  Every  available  spot  is  carefully 
planted  with  vines.  Even  places  so  steep,  that  the  vine  dresser 
can  approach  them  only  with  difficulty,  are  made  to  produce  an 
abundance  of  grapes.  The  vine  is  the  chief  product  of  the 
place.  In  Damascus  the  grapes  are  greatly  esteemed  for  their 
rich  flavour  ;  and  from  them  is  made  the  best  and  most  highly 
prised  wine  of  the  country. 
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The  village  of  Jlelbon  is  about  half  an  hour  below  the  upper 
fountain,  or  nearly  midway  of  the  valley.  There  are  many 
ruins  in  and  around  it,  but  mostly  dilapidated  ;  and  hewn  stones, 
capitals,  friezes,  and  broken  columns,  are  built  into  the  walls  of 
the  modern  dwellings.  On  the  west  of  the  village  is  an  exten- 
sive ruin,  supposed  to  have  been  once  a  temple.  On  some  of  the 
blocks  are  fragments  of  Greek  inscriptions  no  longer  legible. 

The  missionaries  are  probably  right  in  regarding  this  place 
as  the  Helbon  of  Scripture  ;  with  the  wine  of  which  Tyre  was 
furnished  from  Damascus.1  The  "wine  of  Helbon"  is  still 
famous ;  and  Damascus  must  always  have  been  the  natural 
channel  for  its  export. — So  far  as  the  mere  name  is  concerned,  it 
is  true  that  Aleppo,  in  Arabic  Haleb,  might  also  represent  the 
biblical  Helbon.*  But  Aleppo  produces  no  wine  of  any  reputa- 
tion ;'  nor  is  Damascus  the  natural  channel  of  commerce  between 
Aleppo  and  Tyre.  • 

Hureiry. — From  Helbon  a  path  leads  across  the  mountains 
westwards,  in  two  and  a  quarter  hours,  to  the  small  village  of 
Efry,  an  hour  north  of  'Am  Fijeh.  From  Efry  there  is  a  rugged 
and  difficult  path,  still  across  the  mountains,  (some  of  them 
basaltic,)  to  the  village  of  Hureiry,  two  and  a  half  hours  further 
west.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Wady  Hureiry,  a  long 
valley  which  lies  parallel  to  the  plain  of  Zebed&ny,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  high  range  of  hills.  It  runs  to  the  valley  of 
the  Barada  just  below  the  S&k ;  from  which  the  village  of 
Hureiry  is  distant  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

In  the  village  there  are  some  remains  of  antiquity,  consisting 
of  hewn  stones  and  fragments  of  columns.  Near  by  the  public 
fountain  is  a  stone  with  a  long  Greek  inscription,  now  defaced 
and  illegible. 

This  region  is  traversed  by  no  great  road ;  and  has  rarely 
been  visited  except  by  the  missionaries,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring it.  Pococke  indeed  seems  to  have  been  the  only  earlier 
traveller,  whose  route  came  at  all  in  contact  with  it.  He  passed 
from  Saidan&ya  westwards  by  Menin  and  then  between  Helbfin 
and  Derij  to  the  Barada  two  miles  below  Fijeh,  probably  at 
Bessima.4 

1  Ez.  27,  18  "  Damascus  was  thy  mer-  22.  p.  785.     Athenaeus  likewise  assigns  it 

chant ...  in  the  wine  of  Helbon  and  white  to  Damascus ;  I.  p.  22. 

wooL*  '  According  to  Dr  Russell,  very  littk 

*  See  Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  473  sq.     Heb.  wine  is  produced  at  Aleppo,  and  that  of  a 

Lex.  art  "pabn .    Strabo  also  speaks  of  poor   quality.      Russell's    Aleppo,  Lend, 

the  wine  of  Chalybon  in  Syria,  as  among  17?4*  Vol\L £  ?°  ■* 

the  luxuries  of  the  Persian  kings;  15.  8  Pococke  IL  l  p.  185. 
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FROM     DAMASCUS    TO     BA'aLBSK.     . 

I  was  now  about  to  enter  upon  the  third  and  last  division  of 
my  journey.  My  general  plan  was  to  visit 'Aqjar,  Ba'albek,  and 
Bibleh,  proceeding  as  far  north  as  time  and  circumstances  would 
permit ;  and  then  return  through  the  northern  parts  of  Lebanon 
to  Beir&t  The  Rev.  Mr  Bobeon,  senior  missionary  in  Damas- 
cus, was  henceforth  to  be  my  companion.  He  took  along  his 
intelligent  head  servant  Jirjii  (George),  who  acted  as  purveyor 
and  cook  ;  and  we  were  well  provided  for.  Beshirah  continued 
with  me,  and  the  tent  and  general  arrangements  all  remained 
the  same.  We  hired  anew  the  Druie  muleteers,  who  had 
brought  me  from  H&sbeiya ;  and  kept  them  to  the  end  of  our 
journey. 

Monday,  Jtme  7th.  It  took  some  time  to  get  all  things  in 
readiness  this  morning  ;  and  it  was  7.35  before  we  set  off  from 
Mr  Bobson's  house.  Mr  Porter  accompanied  us  for  a  time  on 
our  way.  We  were  half  an  hour  in  passing  through  the  city  to 
the  Bab  es-S&lihlveh  ;  from  which  we  issued  at  8.05.  Here  we 
were  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  custom  house  officers  ;  the  first  I 
had  seen  since  entering  the  country  at  Beirftt.  They  were  very 
good-natured,  their  object  being  merely  a  bakhtkUk  This  my 
companions  well  understood  ;  and,  keeping  on  our  way,  we  were 
at  last  beyond  the  reach  of  their  importunities. 

After  ten  minutes  we  crossed  tne  Taurah,  the  largest  of  all 
the  canals,  by  a  bridge  ;  and  at  8.20  entered  the  southwestern 
end  of  Salihlych.  Here  we  crossed  the  YezJd,  the  other  large 
canal,  which  waters  the  village  and  its  gardens.  We  now 
climbed  the  steep  and  rocky  ascent  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  ;  and 
at  8.50  reached  the  Kubbet  Seiy&r,  elevated  seven  hundred  feet 
above  the  city.  Here  we  stopped  to  admire  and  enjoy  the 
magnificent  prospect  of  the  city  and  plain  spread  out  under  our 

YtkIIL-40* 
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feet.1  It  was  my  last  lingering  gaze  upon  Damascus  ;  and  tha 
scene  recurs  often  to  my  mind  as  the  memory  of  a  glorious  virion. 

Leaving  the  Wcly  at  9.10,  we  began  to  descend  by  a  wind- 
ing, and  in  one  place  steep  path,  towards  Dummar.  The  road 
crosses  the  points  of  several  ridges  jutting  out  on  the  right  On 
one  of  these  we  met  Mr  Wood,  the  British  consul,  returning 
thus  early  from  Blftdan.  At  9.50  we  came  to  Dummar,  a  poor 
village,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Barada.  Near  the  village  ii  a 
stone  bridge  over  the  river,  by  which  the  main  road  to  Beirtt 
crosses  to  the  southwestern  side,  and  passes  on  along  thenorthen 
margin  of  the  Sahra  to  Dimas.  The  direct  and  shortest  rotd  to 
the  Silk  and  Zebedany  likewise  crosses  here,  and  thus  avoids  tk 
great  curve  which  the  river  makes  towards  the  north.  It  atrikfl 
the  river  again  at  Dcir  Kanon. 

We  desired  to  visit  'Ain  el-Fijeh,  and  therefore  remained  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  In  order  to  reach  Bessima,  the  vil- 
lage next  below  Fijeh,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  considerable 
circuit  through  a  part  of  the  northern  Sahra  ;  since  the  chum 
of  the  Barada  just  below  BessSma  is  so  very  narrow  and  pe- 
cipitous,  as  to  admit  of  no  road.  We  kept  along  the  river  and 
the  Yezid  until  10.10,  and  then  turned  north  among  hills.  The 
Yczid  is  taken  out  at  a  point  near  Hfimy,  a  village  higher  up; 
where  also  is  another  bridge  over  the  Barada. 

We  had  now  crossed  the  SalihSyeh  ridge  ;  but  here,  instead 
of  a  second  parallel  ridge,  as  on  the  Mezzeh  road,*  there  is  con- 
nected with  it  a  tract  of  whitish  conical  hills,  which  we  had 
seen  from  that  road.  Among  these  we  now  entered.  Here  Mr 
Porter  bade  us  farewell,  and  returned  to  Damascus.  The  road 
continued  to  wind  among  these  hills  till  10.45,  when  we  came 
out  upon  the  Sahra  ;  our  course  being  about  N.  N.  W.  The 
barren  tract  now  before  us  is  an  extension  of  the  same  Sahia 
which  we  had  crossed  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  It  is  here 
less  wide,  and  slopes  much  towards  the  southeast.  It  runs  on 
northeasterly,  back  of  the  range  of  Kasyiln  and  Kalamftn, 
for  a  long  distance  beyond  Menin ;  and  is  said  to  be  separated 
only  by  a  line  of  low  hills  from  the  plain  of  Jerftd.  We  con- 
tinued to  rise  upon  it  gradually,  on  the  same  course,  directly 
towards  a  high  rocky  ridge  before  us,  which  seemed  to  be  its 
northern  boundary.  All  at  once,  however,  at  11.30,  we  came  to 
the  brow  of  a  deep  valley,  passing  down  W.  by  S.  along  the 
base  of  the  high  ridge  to  the  river  at  Bessima.  Descending  into 
it  we  kept  on  through  vineyards  and  orchards  of  fig  trees,  and 
reached  Bessima  and  the  river  at  12  o'clock.  The  high  roclr 
ridge,  extends  from  Menin  to  Bessima  ;  and  through  it  is  broken 

1  For  a  tawectytoii,  %*a  «.bov^  $.  470.  *  See  abort,  p.  440. 
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the  chasm  below  Helbdn.  Besslma  lies  in  a  little  basin  on  the 
Barada,  entirely  shut  in  by  high  ledges  of  rock,  through  which 
the  river  breaks  by  narrow  clefts  above  and  below  the  village. 
The  little  tract  of  soil  is  wholly  planted  with  fruit  trees  ;  and 
the  inhabitants  are  said  to  get  their  supply  of  vegetables  from 
Damascus. 

Besslma  is  situated  at  an  angle  of  the  Barada ;  where  that 
river,  having  pursued  a  general  course  of  E.  8.  E.  from  the  vil- 
lage es-Sftk,  suddenly  turns  and  runs  for  an  hour  nearly  due 
south  by  Ashraf  iyeh  to  Judeideb.  Below  Judeideh  it  turns  east 
for  half  an  hour  ;  and  then  again  south  for  the  same  distance ; 
while  close  in  the  angle  thus  formed  is  situated  the  village  of 
H&my.  It  afterwards  runs  southeast,  by  a  winding  course  at 
first  to  Dummar,  and  so  to  Mezzeh.  The  direct  road  to  es-Sfik, 
which  crosses  at  Dummar,  keeps  along  the  stream  for  half  an 
hour,  and  then  goes  on  straight  to  Judeideh  ;  leaving  H&mv  on 
the  right  and  Tasseiya  on  the  left ;  neither  of  them  visible, 
though  quite  near,  being  concealed  by  the  foliage.  The  distance 
between  Dummar  and  Judeideh  is  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes. 
From  Judeideh  the  road  strikes  up  across  the  margin  of  the 
Sahra  on  a  straight  course  towards  Deir  Kanon ;  to  which  it 
descends  by  a  shallow  side  Wady.  Thence  it  follows  up  the 
right  bank  of  the  stream  to  the  S&k.  All  the  villages  between 
Judeideh  and  Deir  Kanon  are  on  the  left  bank. 

From  Hamy  to  Ashraf  iyeh  Seetzen  passed  by  a  direct  road 
across  the  hills ;  and  probably  also  a  road  leads  thither  from 
Judeideh  along  the  river.  But  between  Ashraf  iyeh  and  Bes- 
slma, a  distance  of  twenty  minutes,  there  is  no  road  for  horses, 
except  along  the  bed  of  the  stream  for  much  of  the  way.1  The 
only  path  for  persons  on  foot  is  through  a  tunnel,  hewn  alongthe 
bottom  of  the  precipitous  cliff  of  limestone  conglomerate.  This 
passage  is  narrow,  but  high  enough  for  a  man  to  walk  nearly 
erect  We  saw  the  entrance  from  Bessima,  and  it  extends 
nearly  to  Ashraf  iyeh.  My  companion  had  once  jiassed  through 
it,  sending  bis  horse  around  to  the  other  end. 

This  is  the  tunnel  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  as  being 
held  by  some  to  be  the  beginning  of  an  aqueduct,  by  which  the 
waters  of  the  Barada  were  once  conducted  to  Palmyra.*  I  have 
also  suggested  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  hyiiotbesia.  In 
the  absence  of  all  further  legitimate  traces,  it  would  seein  much 
more  probable,  that  this  passage  was  intended  to  carry  water  from 
the  river  to  the  parts  of  the  Sahra  talow  Anhraf  Iyeh.  Yet  I  am 
not  aware,  that  any  remains  of  such  irrigation  now  exist.    There 

1  Sottaro  Mjt,  U»  how  had  to  wa4«         *  Soa  more  on  thi 
the  Kiiib  mix  timet;  Ktuen  L  p.     ftbora,  pp.  46S»  444. 
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are  said  also  to  be  traces  of  an  aqueduct  on  the  way  to  el-Fijd, 
which  we  did  not  notice.1 

From  Besstma  the  road  clings  to  the  river,  and  enter*  stooee 
a  very  narrow,  deep,  and  precipitous  chasm,  with  high  rugd 
peaks  on  each  side,  leaving  only  room  for  a  path  along  the  stou. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  along  the  whole  rim 
After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  sides  begin  to  recede  a  fittk; 
and  just  here  is  the  small  but  beautiful  fountain,  *Ain  el-Khudn, 
of  the  purest  water.  It  is  near  the  river,  and  runs  into  it;  asi 
was  now  surrounded  by  a  plot  of  fine  green  sward.  The  valley  tf 
the  river  now  became  somewhat  more  open.  At  12.30  we  cane 
to  the  village  of  Fijeh  ;  and  at  12.35  to  the  great  fountain. 

The  course  of  the  valley  just  here  is  about  from  west  toent; 
and  the  fountain  issues  from  under  the  northern  hilL  The  mi 
makes  a  short  sweep  away  from  the  river,  in  order  to  pass  above 
the  fountain.  The  latter  bursts  forth  at  once  a  full  large  strain, 
considerably  larger  than  the  Barada  higher  up,  and  comparing 
well  in  size  with  the  great  fountain  at  Tell  el-K&dy  ;  though  tie 
water  is  less  beautiful  and  sparkling  than  that  at  Bftnifis.  Tte 
stream  tumbles  and  foams  along  its  rocky  bed  to  the  Bands,  a 
distance  of  some  twenty  rods  ;  it  is  so  broad  and  deep  and  violent, 
that  no  one  would  undertake  to  ford  it  We  went  with  an 
difficulty  to  the  junction,  and  found  the  stream  from  the  foun- 
tain to  be  still  the  most  abundant  and  powerful ;  although  nearly 
one  third  of  it  is  led  off  directly  from  the  source  by  a  canal  for 
irrigation.  The  water  of  the  stream  is  sweet,  pure,  and  limpid; 
while  the  Barada,  as  it  comes  from  above,  is  turbid. 

The  fountain  issues  just  below  the  road,  from  a  small  cafcrn 
with  two  low  openings  ;  one  of  which  shows  the  remains  of  a 
low  arch.  Directly  over  this  spot  is  an  ancient  platform,  partly 
of  rock,  and  partly  of  heavy  masonry  of  large  squared  stones. 
On  this  platform,  a  few  feet  back,  are  the  remains  of  a  small 
temple,  about  ten  yards  by  eleven,  built  of  large  hewn  stones; 
but  without  a  trace  of  any  portico,  columns,  or  other  ornaments. 

A  few  feet  south  of  the  orifice  of  the  fountain  is  another 
lower  structure,  built  up  from  the  bed  of  the  stream.  It  consist* 
of  two  parallel  walls  jutting  out  southeast  from  the  high  bank, 
each  thirty-seven  feet  long  and  six  feet  thick ;  joined  together  in 
the  rear  by  a  wall  twenty-seven  feet  long  and  four  feet  thick, 
resting  against  the  bank.  On  the  top  of  these  side  walls  art 
the  remains  of  a  very  heavy  arch  of  large  stones,  which  would 
seem  to  have  covered  the  whole  interior,  and  thus  formed  a  tot 
strong  vaulted  chamber.     The  vault  must  have  been  at  least 

1  I  suppose  this  to  be  the  aqueduct  de-    And  that  he  traced  it  "  for  about  fen 
scribed  by  Pooocke,  IL   i.   p.   136.     He    miles."    The  accuracy  of  the 
aays  it  begins  almost  a  mj\a  tato*  F%  \    may  be  questioned. 
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fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high.  Alone  the  outside  of  the  ride  walla 
project  large  slanting  stones,  like  the  ornamented  ledge  or  cornice 
of  the  platform  of  a  temple.1  In  front,  towards  the  stream,  was 
a  sort  of  large  portal,  occupying  the  greater  portion  of  that  side. 
In  the  back  wall  within,  not  far  above  the  ground,  is  an  oblong 

Suadrangular  opening,  as  if  a  branch  of  the  fountain  once  issued 
tiere  ;  and  low  down  in  each  of  the  side  walls,  towards  the  front, 
is  likewise  an  opening  as  if  for  the  water  to  flow  out.  There  are 
also  niches  in  the  sides  and  at  the  end.  Just  south  of  the  front 
lies  the  fragment  of  a  column,  perhaps  a  pedestal.  We  could 
not  resist  the  conclusion,  that  this  structure  was  once  a  vaulted 

Elatform  sustaining  a  small  temple,  erected  over  an  artificial 
ranch  of  the  fountain.     The  workmanship  is  simple  and  rude ; 
and  points  to  a  high  antiquity. 

The  fountain  and  the  stream  below  are  embosomed  in  the 
dense  foliage  of  orchards  and  groves.  We  took  our  lunch  upon 
the  huge  stones  of  the  ancient  temple  platform,  under  the  thick 
shade  of  walnut  and  other  trees,  with  the  song  of  nightingales, 
and  amid  the  rushing  of  these  mountain  streams. 

In  this  fountain  we  have  another  example  of  the  popular 
usage,  followed  also  by  Arabian  geographers,  which  regards  as  the 
source  of  a  river,  not  its  most  distant  head,  but  its  most  copious 
fountain.1  Thus  Edrisi  writes,  that  "  the  waters  which  irrigate 
the  Ohfttah,  come  from  a  source  called  el-Fljeh,  which  rises  upon 
the  mountain  ;  they  flow  down  from  the  mountain  with  a  noise 
and  roaring,  which  is  heard  at  a  great  distance."'  Abulfeda 
•ays :  '4  The  source  of  the  river  of  Damascus  is  under  a  temple 
called  el-Fljeh.  .  .  .  Afterwards  it  unites  with  a  river  called 
Barada  ;  and  from  hence  come  all  the  rivers  of  Damascus/9  4 
Yet  the  true  source  of  the  Barada,  as  we  shall  see,  is  several 
hours  fiirt her  up  the  mountain. 

The  valley  of  the  Barada  at  this  point,  although  tilled  in 
some  parts,  is  shut  in  by  walls  not  less  than  eight  hundred  or  a 
thousand  feet  in  height,  sharp,  rugged,  and  picturesque.  The 
mountain  ridge,  through  which  the  river  here  breaks  in  order  to 
reach  Bessima,  would  seem  to  be  a  branch  running  off  alxnit  E. 
by  N.  from  the  main  ridge  lying  next  below  the  plateau  of  Deir 
ef-'Ashnyir  ami  Zeliedanv.  This  branch  ridge  terminates  at 
Menln  in  a  high  bluff.  T*he  interval  on  the  west,  between  it  and 
the  f>aivnt  ridge,  is  not  depressed  ;  but  is  mostly  high  uneven 
table  laud,  extending  quite  along  on  the  west  of  HelKm.     Or, 

1  Compare  the  platform  of  the  trtnple         '  E<lrUi  par  Jaah.  I  p.  S»"»0. 
■t  TVirel  'KihJrir;  we  abort,  p.  437.  *  Tub.  Srr.  *«L  KAblrr,  p.   1/5—  To  the 

•  ThU  illu«tratrf  the  cum  ct  th*  Jordan;  attn*  rffTt  write*  |hn  el-Wardi,  KxcerpL 

Mr  aborr.  pp.  4 1  *«.'.  4 1  & — So  too  th*  foun-  in  Abulf.  Tab.  Syr.  p  1 74.  A  No  I'«.  <•*«** 

tain  of  'Ai.jar  and  tbuw  of  the  Orooios  in  S-hultru't  ImL  Geogr.  ad  ViL  Salad,  art. 

ajaa*  UOrmuL  J'kaiAm. 
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rather,  it  may  bo  said  to  be  divided  into  three  mountain  ridgw 
by  the  valleys  of  Efry  and  Hureiry,  which  run  south  to  tie 
Barada.  The  valley  of  the  Barada,  from  this  point  to  the  Stik, 
is  somewhat  more  open ;  but  it  has  this  branch  ridge  cm  the 
south,  and  the  tract  of  high  table  land  on  the  north. 

We  left  'Ain  el-Fijeh  at  1.55,  following  up  the  road  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  At  2.20  we  passed  Deir  Ifukfirrii 
and  at  2.35  Kefr  Zeit.  We  were  opposite  Deir  Kfindn,  on  tb 
south  bank,  at  2.45  ;  and  at  3  o'clock  were  overagainst  d- 
Huseintyeh,  also  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  At  3.15  we  can 
to  el-Kefr ;  and  proceeded  five  minutes  further  W.  N.  W.  to  tb 
ruins  of  a  Grecian  temple,  on  a  projecting  point,  overlooking  Ac 
river  and  valley.  Here  are  many  fallen  columns,  measuring 
thirty-one  inches  in  diameter,  and  one  of  them  nineteen  feet  tw 
inches  in  length.  There  are  also  immense  Corinthian  capital* ; 
and  two  corners  of  a  pediment,  very  massive  and  much  orna- 
mented. The  portico  was  towards  the  river,  and  the  pederfik 
of  its  two  columns  are  still  in  place.  The  temple  was  small, 
but  massive,  well  wrought  and  highly  ornamented,  with  a  sculp- 
tured pediment  and  double  cornice.  In  the  vicinity  are  hewn 
stones  scattered  or  built  into  walls. 

Returning  to  el-Kefr,  we  left  that  village  at  3.30,  and  im- 
mediately crossed  the  river  by  a  bridge  to  the  south  side.  On  the 
north  hank,  near  the  bridge,  is  a  broad  low  Tell,  the  top  of  whki 
is  cultivated.  We  now  came  into  the  direct  road  from  Damas- 
cus, which  we  henceforth  followed.  At  3.40  we  were  opposite 
the  small  village  of  Berheleiya  on  the  north  bank.  The  path 
now  rises  along  the  lower  part  of  the  high  precipitous  hill  oo 
the  south  ;  and  at  3.55  we  had  the  large  village  of  Silk  Wady 
Barada  below  us  on  the  right,  on  the  south  bank. l  Ten  minutes  be- 
yond this  village,  the  valley,  the  upward  course  of  which  from  Deir 
Eanon  is  about  northwest,  sweeps  round  to  the  southwest  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  ;  and  then  turns  again  nearly  due  west.  This 
short  portion  of  the  valley  forms  the  pass  of  the  Sftk,  shut  in  on 
the  southeast  by  the  western  end  of  the  high  cliff  just  mentioned, 
and  on  the  northwest  by  precipitous  rocky  cliffs  of  like  altitude 
The  walls  of  the  chasm  are  here  not  more  than  fifty  yards  apart 
Just  in  the  middle  of  this  pass  the  river  in  its  deep*  narrow  bed 
is  spanned  by  a  good  modern  bridge  of  a  single  arch  ;  and  the 
road  from  this  point  continues  along  on  the  northern  bank  We 
came  to  the  bridge  at  4.10  ;  and  crossing  it,  stopped  tor  a  time 


1  This  is  the  last  village  in  the  valley  of  perfect,    and  in  tome    things 

the  Barada.    I  have  been  careful,  in  the  pp.  2,  8.     Yet  tome  later  traveller!  wen 

preceding  aoooont,  to  give  the  name  and  merely  to  have  copied  from  him ;  e.  p  & 

position  of  every  village  along  the  valley.  Robinson,  Travels  IL  p.   113;  Rnj*egg«r 

The  aoooont  of  Burckhardt  is  very  im-  L  p.  173. 
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to  enjoy  the  grandeur  of  the  scene,  and  examine  the  remains  of 
antiquity.    All  is  here  wild,  desolate,  and  impressive. 

In  the  village  es-Sftk  are  said  to  be  traces  of  ancient  foun- 
dations and  dwellings  ;  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  stream  are 
columns  and  other  remains  in  various  places.  There  are  many 
tombs  excavated  in  the  cliffs  beyond  the  stream  ;  mostly  between 
the  bridge  and  the  angle  of  the  valley  below,  where  it  turns  south- 
west  Here,  below  the  bridge,  the  face  of  the  northwestern  hill 
consists  first  of  a  steep  slope  of  earth  or  debris  rising  from  the 
river's  brink  and  extending  naif  way  up  the  mountain.  On  this 
are  scattered  many  hewn  stones,  as  also  columns  or  fragments  of 
columns,  some  of  which  have  rolled  to  the  bottom.1  Above  this 
slope,  the  limestone  rock  rises  perpendicularly  ;  and  in  it  are  ex- 
cavated the  many  sepulchres.  They  are  laboriously  wrought ; 
and  some  of  them  are  reached  by  long  flights  of  steps.  The 
whole  cliff  is  somewhat  curved  ;  and  forms  a  sort  of  amphithe- 
atre. Mr  Bobson  had  climbed  up  to  several,  and  examined  them, 
in  the  summer  of  1848.  One  which  he  entered  was  a  square 
chamber,  having  two  crypts  on  each  side,  with  two  niches  in  each 
crypt ;  also  one  crypt  with  four  niches  opposite  the  door  ;  besides 
four  niches  (loculi)  in  the  floor  of  the  chamber  itself.  Other 
tombs  are  similar  ;  some  larger  and  some  smaller.  8ome  are 
amply  a  recess  cut  into  the  face  of  the  rock,  about  seven  feet 
long  and  two  deep,  arched  at  the  top,  and  in  the  bottom  a 
single  loculus  for  a  corpse.  All  these  single  tombs  had  formerlv 
lids  of  stone,  like  those  of  sarcophagi ;  but  all  have  been  opened. 
In  the  cliff  on  the  southern  bank  is  a  single  sepulchral  excava- 
tion, a  little  further  up  the  stream.  On  the  top  of  the  north- 
western cliff,  above  the  sepulchres,  are  said  to  be  extensive 
ancient  quarries. 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  remains  is  the  ancient  road 
excavated  along  the  face  of  the  northwestern  cliff,  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  modern  nwl  and  bridge.  It  begins  at  the  angle 
of  the  hill,  where  the  valley  bends  round  from  the  west ;  and  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  climbing  up  to  it  in  that  quarter.  The  sides  of  the 
chasm  are  here  from  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred  feet  in  height. 
The  road  extends  along  the  face  of  the  cliff  for  abuut  two 
hundred  yards.  It  is  finely  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  fifteen 
feet  wide.     In  some  parts  a  thin  portion  of  the  rock  is  left,  of 


1  U  UmmAfin  4aj  mm  of  tboot  oo-  viow  of  tbom.    Wo  faaod  tbom  part  «f 

Ium  wero  yot  land  lag.    Speaking  of  tbo  tbo  front  of  mm  anrioot  and  vary  aMg- 

aaaa,  bo  my  i  ••  Met*  wo  oatarod  into  a  aifiiMrf  odifieo  ;  bat  of  what  kiad  wo  could 

got,    botwooa    two    otoep    rorky  m4  cmgocfro ;"  on  aador  May  4tb    Tbo 

tbo  river  Barada  rmnniag  at  odifieo  woo  doabtlrto  a  toasplo  —  Pooocko 

On  tbo  otbtr  obio  of   tbo  alau  oaw  in  I7SH,  two  ndojaao  with  tbov 

lioor  woro  aoveral  tall  pillars   which  am-  oatablatoro  jot  otaaditm,  oo  tbo  aortb  obit 

cttad  oar  carioottj  to  go  and  tako  a  avatar  of  tbo  river;  IL  L  p.  11*. 
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various  height,  towards  the  river,  as  a  guard  ;  in  other  parts  a 
wall  was  probably  built  up.  At  the  northeastern  end,  this  road 
now  breaks  off  abruptly  in  a  precipice  of  rock  rising  from  the 
sloping  bank  below.  If  the  road  was  ever  continued  further,  it 
must  probably  have  been  sustained  on  artificial  and  temporary 
supports  ;  since  the  ancient  aqueduct,  which  passes  just  below 
it,  and  is  carried  along  the  face  of  the  cliff  beyond,  serves  to 
show,  that  there  has  been  no  fall  of  the  rock  nor  change  in  its 
general  features.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  road  was  contin- 
ued ;  nor,  if  ending  here,  what  purpose  it  could  have  ever  served.— 
The  aqueduct,  which  is  covered  over  with  stones  laid  aslope,  is 
first  seen  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  higher  up  the  valley  ;  and  can  be 
traced  for  about  the  same  distance  further  down.1 

The  famous  Latin  inscriptions,  which  have  been  often  copied  , 
of  late  years,  are  found  on  tablets  cut  in  the  smooth  wall  of 
rock  above  the  road  ;  once  at  the  eastern  end,  and  again  with 
slight  variations,  about  eighty  yards  further  west.1     The  former 
are  the  most  legible.     The  following  is  the  correct  copy  :* 

I. 

impcaesmavrelantoninvs 

avgarmeniacvset 

impcaeslavrelvervsavgar 

meniacvsviamflvminis 

viabrvptaminterciso 

monterestitvervntper 

ivlvervmlegprprprovino 

syretamicvmsvvm 

impendiisabilenorvm 

II. 
PROSALVTE 
IMPAVGANTO 
NINIETVERI 
MVOLVSIVS 
MAXIMVS1 
LEGXVIFFQVI 
OPERIINSTITVS 

According  to  President  Woolsey,  these  inscriptions  may  be 
written  out  in  full  thus  :4 

1  This  aqueduct,  as  I  have  said  in  the  For  copies  by  Dr  De  Forest  and  others, 

text,  is  below  the  excavated  road.    Krafft  see  Biblioth.  Sacra,  Feb.  1848,  pp.  86-90. 

seems  to  speak  of  it  as  above  the  same  Copies  are  also  given  by  Krafft,  not.  82, 

road ;  p.  2G9.  88,  com  p.  p.  269 ;  by  Schula,  Monathsber. 

*  The  variations  are  mostly  found  in  the  d.  Ges.  f.  Erdk.  II.  p.  205  and  Plate,  BerL 

short  inscriptions.     They  consist  mainly  1845 ;  and  by  De  Saulcy,  Narrative  D. 

In  a  different  division  of  the  lines,  as  also  p.  590  sq. 

opere  for  opcru      They  show   that  the  *  In  Biblioth.  Sacra,  Feb.  1848,  pp.  85- 

stonecutter  aid  not  always  do  his  work  89. 
accurately. 
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,  Jmpsrm$er  Cmsmr  Mmrtus  Amrslius  Anicninus •  Aug****  Armsnimews M • 
vJcr   Cmmr  Lucius  Aurslius  Virus  Augustus  Ar^msniaeus  riam  Jim- 

•  ti  mhmpUm  intsrcise  •  nmd  rmtitusrmU  per  •  Julium    Verum 

Lsftmm  pre  Frmtere  preeimeim f  Syrim  e%  emieum  summ  •  impendiis  AW 


II.  Pre  eelute  •  Imtperatorum  Aucusiorum  Ante*nini  et  Veri  •  Mmreus 
Veiusius  Ma*imus  Csnturie '  LeoionL  XVI  FUseim  Firm*  [FuUlis]  ftrfl 
epjrf  imstitit  eete  eueeepte.1 

The  ancient  city  indicated  by  these  inscriptions  and  remains, 
was  situated  in  part  perhaps  at  the  present  village ;  but  mainly, 
as  it  would  seem,  upon  the  northern  bank  of  the  river.  On  that 
bank,  at  least,  were  the  road,  the  aqueduct,  the  sepulchres,  and 
the  temples. 

On  the  summit  of  the  southern  cliff,  a  little  farther  down, 
and  nearly  opposite  the  village  es-SAk,  is  the  Wely  or  reputed 
tomb  of  Neby  Habll,  the  prophet  Abel ;  where,  as  the  Arabs 
say,  Cain  buried  the  dead  body  of  his  brother.  In  June  1851 
Messrs  Bobson  and  Barnett  climbed  up  to  it  by  a  steep  and 
difficult  path  directly  from  the  SAk.  The  cliff  is  here  not  less 
than  eight  hundred  feet  high.  The  tomb  is  very  plain,  and  re- 
markable for  nothing,  except  that  it  is  nine  yards  long.  It  is 
partly  the  foundation  of  some  old  wall,  which  can  be  traced  for 
mors  than  twice  that  length.1  It  is  covered  over  by  a  Wely 
with  a  flat  roof ;  and  seems  to  be  a  place  of  frequent  resort. 

Near  the  tomb  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  ancient  temple,  about 
fifteen  yards  long  and  nine  broad,  built  of  hewn  stone.  Under 
the  eastern  end  is  a  small  vault,  in  which  are  three  sarcophagi. 
At  the  same  end  is  an  ascent  by  steps  cut  in  the  natural  rock 
The  stones  of  the  temple  are  large  and  well  dressed  ;  but  there 
are  no  remains  of  columns.  The  two  letters  A  H  cut  on  a  stone 
were  the  only  traces  of  inscription,  which  they  found.1 

This  tomb  of  Abel  seems  to  have  been  first  mentioned  by 
Radzivil  about  A.  D.  1584.1  Maundrell  a  century  later  suggested 
a  connection  between   this  name  and   the  ancient  Abila  or 

1  M  The  date  of  the  inerriptiont  U  fixed    epot,  and  yet  make*  no  mention  of  the 
vw/y  ikearir  by  the  imperial  ti'fe^retr*  in-     eery  remarkable  pea*  below;    II.   L  pp. 


on  occasion  of  the  triumph  11.%  Uti.     Pococke  call*  the  ■Untlnic 

held  by  both  emperur*  titer  the  *nbjajmfion  church,  and  apeak*  of  two  large  colnmne 

of  Armenia  by  Vera*.   Thii  triumph  took  with  I>oric  cajiitala     He  apeak*  alio  of  n 

■lace  m  A  I>.  166,  and  Vera  died  in  A.  broken  Greek  inerription  In  vene,  which 

IX  ISS.   The  feet  taecrtptJon,  at  leant,  falls  "  makee  mention  of  Lyvanie*  tetrmreh  of 

within    thi*    iaterraL*      Nblioth.    Sac  Abilene;"  ibid,  p    116.     AU  thi>  atrihee 

1S4S,  p.  S9.  me  as  very  qooorionablc  ;  eepecially  when 

*  In  ManndreJTs  day  the  tomb  tern*?  taken  in  cmm*ctkm  with  the  niter  con- 

van  mid  to  he  thirty  yarde  kmg ;  Mann-  ftwon  of  hie  tupogrephiceJ  notioea 

D  ander  May  4th.  *  (•ampenherg  more    than  a  rentnry 

I  hnve  given  thle  aeconnt  of  Neby  earlier  »pr*k«  of  the  tomb  of  Abel ;  bat 

■  Mr  Itobcon'*  own  Ungiiafm.     It  be  obrioiuly  refer*  to  Jebel  Kaeynn  near 

i  eery  mnch  from  that  of  Pvoocke  in  I>amaerue ;  Reiatb.  p.  451.     See  above,  p 

ITS*;  whniiif to  have  viened  the  444,  n.  3. 
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Ahitene  ; l  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  name  Abel  (HaH) 
may  l>e  in  fact  a  ]>opular  traditional  reminiscence  of  the  city 
A  Mia.  Pococke  conjectured  that  Abila  lay  near  ;  and  heard  rf 
"  an  inscription  on  a  Btone  near  the  river  ; "  referring  probably  to 
those  above  jjiven.1  No  further  progress  was  made  in  identiftng 
the  rite  i if  Abila,  until  in  A.  D.  1822  the  Quarterly  Beiiei 
informed  the  public,  that  Mr  Bankes  had  brought  home  a  long 
inscription,  from  which  it  appeared  that  Abila  was  situated  ft* 
this  pass.1  This  however  does  not  definitely  follow  from  tk 
inscription  taken  merely  by  itself  Yet  the  adjacent  necropofii 
and  temple  ruins  might  well  remove  all  occasion  of  droit 
Ind eed  the  site  of  Abila  is  definitely  fixed  at  this  point  by  the 
ancient  Itineraries;  which  give  its  distance  from  Damascus  at 
eighteen  Roman  miles,  on  the  way  to  Heliopolis  or  Ba'albek.4 
We  had  now  travelled  hither  from  Damascus,  with  fresh  horn- 
and  constantly  ascending,  in  about  six  hours.* 

The  city  Abila  is  not  itself  mentioned  until  some  yean  ate 
the  Christian  era.  The  district  round  about  it  bore  the  name d 
Abilene,  but  we  have  no  information  as  to  its  extent  The 
earliest  notice  of  this  district  is  by  the  Evangelist  Luke ;  vto 
merely  states,  that  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  when  Job 
the  Baptist  entered  U]>on  his  ministry,  Lysanias  was  tetiarck 
of  Abilene.6  About  ten  years  later,  in  the  first  year  of  Gafi- 
gulti,  A.  D.  38,  as  Joscphus  relates,  Caligula  gave  to  the  elder 
Agrippa.  the  Herod  of  the  book  of  Acts,  the  tetrarchy  of  Mi 
uncle  Philip,  and  also  "  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias"  or  Abilene: 
and  these  were  confirmed  to  him  by  Claudius  on  his  accession, 
with  the  specification,  that  "  Abila  of  Lysanias  and  whatever 
was  on  mount  Lebanon"  were  districts  belonging  to  the  emperor 
himself/  On  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  they  went  to  his  son, 
the  younger  Agrippa,  before  whom  Paul  was  brought.1  This  tf 
the  latest  historical  notice  we  have  of  the  district  Abilene.  Ii 
these  gifts  and  transfers  the  city  is  spoken  of  as  "  Abila  of  Lya- 


1  Msinmlrell  under  May  4th.   He  thinks  h^.^" AMm  KMoBrfL 

the  name  AM  pare  name  to  Abilene.  AMU?*  t.  XXXVI1L     amTk  f.  XXXR 

a  I'ococke  II.  i.  pp.  1 15.  11G.  Daiiusco.  a.  r.  XVIII.      Dtmuca  v.  p.  XTDl 

»  limit.   Rev.  Vol   XXVI.  No.  52.  p. 

888,  "  There  is  not,  in  fact,  any  position  See  Itinerant  ed.  Weaseling,  pt  IS8.  TA 

more  certainly  ascertained,  than  that  of  I'ewt.  ed.  Scheyb,  Segm.  IX.  F.    See  ito 

Abila   of    Lysanias  ...  Mr  Bankes  has  Biblioth  Sac.  1848,  p.  83  «q.     KelaadfV 

b  rough t  home  a  long  inscription,  (not  ob-  hest  PP»  J>27,  528. 

served  by  former  travellers,)  copied  from         b  Our  usual  estimate  of  travel  was  uta* 
the  face*  of  a  rock  there,  in  which  the  English  miles  to  the  hoar;    but  here  n> 
Abilenians  record  the  making  of  a  new  continual  ascent  requires  rather  three  lb- 
road  to  their  city."     This   statement,  as  man  miles. 
now  appears,  is  not  quite  borne  out  bv  the         *  Luke  .%  1. 
inscription.                                           "  '    '  Jos.  Antt.  18.  6.  10.   ik  19.  &  I  * 

4  So  the  Itinerary  of   Antoninus   and  Twr  ovrow.     B.  J.  2.  11.  5. 
the  1'entinger  Tables,  e.  g.  '  Jo*.  Antt  20.  7.  1.     Acts«c.  2& 
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nia*,"  to  diitinguiah  it  from  another  AbQa  in  Perea,  east  of 
Gadara.1 

It  thus  appears  that  the  specifications  of  Josephus,  referring 
to  a  period  several  years  later  than  the  notice  of  Luke,  are  in 

Jerfect  harmony  with  the  latter.  Josepbus  does  not  indeed 
cfinitely  mention,  that  a  Lysanias  had  governed  the  district  as 
tetrarch  ten  years  before  ;  but  he  does  speak  of  his  "  tetrarchy," 
and  of  the  "  Abila  of  Lysanias.9'  Nor  is  there  any  valid  reason, 
why  these  expressions  of  the  historian  should  be  referred  to  an 
earlier  Lysanias,  who  lived  about  seventy  years  before  the  time 
specified  by  Luke  ;  and  who  is  brought  by  Josephus  into  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  Abilene. 

This  earlier  Lysanias  was  a  son  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Men- 
nails.  In  the  time  of  Pompey  this  Ptolemy  was  lord  of  Cbakria 
%  under  Lebanon  ;  and  is  spoken  of  as  a  powerful  and  troublesome 
neighbour  to  Damascus.1  From  this  latter  circumstance,  and 
from  this  alone,  it  may  nerhaiM  be  inferred,  that  he  was  also  in 
possession  of  Abilene,  which  lay  adjacent  to  the  territory  of 
Damascus.  Lysanias  succeeded  him  about  B.  C.  40  ;  but  was 
pat  to  death  through  the  intrigues  of  Cleopatra  about  B.  C.  34." 
Some  years  later  a  certain  Zenodorus  is  mentioned  as  having 
farmed  the  possessions  of  Lysanias  ; '  he  also  had  jurisdiction 
over  Trachomtis  and  other  districts ;  but  Augustus  afterwards 
took  away  these  and  gave  them  to  Herod  the  Great,  B.  C.  22  ; 
and  on  the  death  of  Zenodorus,  B.  C.  19,  Herod  received  still 
more  of  his  territories.9 

Thus  far  Josephus  makes  absolutely  no  mention  of  Abilene  ; 
and  it  is  only  by  possible  and  |ierlia}is  probable  inference,  that 
we  can  in  any  way  connect  tfals  earlier  Lysanias  with  it ;  and 
even  then  not  as  tetrarch.  It  is  indeed  not  impossible,  but  that 
both  Ptolemy  and  his  son  Lysanias  had  possession  of  Abilene;  that 
after  the  murder  of  the  latter  it  was  fanned  by  the  emperor  to 
Zenodorus  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  of  Lysanias  yet  in  their 
minority ;  and  that  afterwards  tlie  children  were  reinstated  in 
their  rights  ;  in  which  case  the  Lysanias  of  Luke  may  well  have 
,  been  the  son  or  grandson  of  the  former  Lysanias.  If  a  son,  he 
must  have  been  nearly  seventy  years  old  at  the  time  specified  by 
Luke.  This  is  not  improtable  ;  for  ten  years  later  (A.  D.  38) 
his  territories  had  reverted  to  the  emperor,  perhaps  from  the 

1  Jot.  Antt.  19.  6.  I.   ib.  20.  7.  1.     So  $mf*t*r  r§  Hku  yh**    Camp.  14.1  1 

to*  PtoWmj  S.  14.  4,  'A0Xm  Atrwiov,  R  J.  I.  9.  1 

CMf  KcUftd  rtJatt.  p.  4A*<— Ft*  Abito         '  Jot  A  nit  14. 1 1     R.  J.  1.  11  1.— 

to  ?<*»»,  nr»«  Abil,  im  Poljb.  6.   71.   *.  Antt.  15  4.  1.     I*>(W  4S.  SSL 


J«  B  J.  2.  11  *      ib.  4.  7.  5.     Burck-  *  Joe  Antt    16.   10.   1, 

tow*  p.  »19.  tn^wSwr*  Ttr  oi— r  rW  A—»  torn 

•  J««.  Antt.  14.  7  4,  iwTMto*  JteMf-  *  Ibid.  16.  1UL  1-1 
MmritMrf  Atfidn,  Jpti.  11  16.  S,  It 
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failure  of  heirs  ;  and  were  given  by  him,  as  his  own,  to  Heoi 
Agrippa.— But  however  all  this  may  be,  there  is  nothing  ■ 
these  previous  events  and  circumstances  to  affect,  in  the  slight* 
degree,  the  entire  harmony  between  Luke  and  the  later  notica 
of  Joscphus. 

The  city  Abila  continued  to  flourish  for  several  centra** 
The  date  of  the  inscriptions,  as  said  above,  is  fixed  very  nearly  ty 
the  imperial  title  "  Armeniacus,"  assumed  on  occasion  of  tk 
triumph  held  by  both  emperors  after  the  subjugation  of  Armak 
by  Verus.  This  triumph  took  place  in  A.  D.  166,  and  Vera 
died  in  A.  D.  169.1  The  longer  inscription  at  least  falls  wida 
this  interval. — Abila  became  an  episcopal  seat  within  the  patri- 
archate of  Antioch.  One  of  her  bishops,  Jordan,  was  present* 
the  council  of  Chalcedon  in  A.  D.  451  ;  and  another,  aIptmAt, 
is  mentioned  under  the  emperor  Justin  in  A.  D.  518.* 

From  that  time  onward,  all  traces  of  Abila  appear  to  be  kit 
on  the  pages. of  history,  until  the  present  century.1  This  kite 
more  surprising,  since  the  site  is  very  definitely  assigned  by  tkt 
ancient  Itineraries ;  it  lay  upon  one  of  the  great  roads  ina 
Damascus  to  the  sea  coast ;  and  the  place  was  marked  by  rnhi 
attesting  its  ancient  splendour,  and  by  a  necropolis  perhp 
more  extensive  and  remarkable  than  any  other  in  Syria.4 


Mounting  our  horses  a  few  rods  beyond  the  bridge  in  ti» 
chasm,  we  set  off  again  at  4.40,  following  up  the  north  bank  of 
the  stream  on  a  course  nearly  west.  After  ten  minutes  the  pie- 
cipitouH  character  of  the  hills  on  each  side  ceases  ;  but  the  vaBej 
continues  narrow,  and  the  hills  high.  At  5  o'clock  the  valkj 
opened  out  into  a  narrow  meadow-like  plain.  Just  here  is  i 
cascade  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  the  river.  Here  too  comes  in 
from  the  southwest  a  side  valley  with  a  brook,  being  the  outlet 
of  Wady  el-Kiirn,  of  which  I  shall  speak  farther  on.  The 
brook  dries  up  in  summer  ;  and  over  its  bed  are  seen  the  remans 
of  an  ancient  bridge.     Ascending  a  little  and  turning  around  the 

1  Zumpt  Annates  p.  184.  hare  long  been  supposed  to  mark  die  di 

*  LeQuienOriens  Christ.  IL  843.  Camp,  of  an  Abila."  He  publishes  the  msais- 
Reland  Paliest.  p.  529.  tions  from  a  copy  taken  b j  Dr  De  Foe* 

*  Even  Busching,  near  the  close  of  the  in  1846.  Lands  of  the  Bible.  1847,  IL  a 
last  century,  could  only  conjecturally  fix  878  sq. — M.  De  Saulcy,  who  was  here  is 
Abila  as  being  near  Neby  Habil,  on  the  1851,  aud  whose  work  was  issued  in  1*W> 
strength  of  Pococke's  testimony;  XL  i.  p.  says :  "Ism  not  aware  that  this  ntci?- 
869.  Nor  was  Ritter  able,  in  his  first  edi-  tion  has  been  already  published ;"  ahboagj* 
tion,  to  make  any  advance  ;  Vol.  II.  p.  it  was  published  by  Letronne  in  the  Jos** 
486,  Berlin  1818.  nal  des  Savans  for  March  1827.    M.  D* 

4  Dr  Wilson  passed  this  way  in  June  Saulcy  seems  almost  to  regard  himself  si 

1848  ;  but  says:  "  We  did  not  stop  to  ex-  the  first  to  ideutify  this  spot  as  the  site  of 

amine  the  tombs,  or  aqueducts,  or  ruins,  Abila.  Narrat  IL  pp.  691,  692  so. 
which  we  observed  from  the  road  . . .  which 
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shoulder  of  the  right  hand  hill,  we  came  at  once,  after  seven 
minutes,  upon  the  southern  and  more  narrow  part  of  the  plain  of 
Zebedany.  It  was  a  beautiful  view,  like  a  meadow,  witn  green 
fields  and  green  grass,  and  the  river  winding  through  it  with  a 
swift  current.  It  was  more  of  an  occidental  view  than  I  had 
elsewhere  seen*  The  direction  of  the  plain  is  very  nearly  from 
south  to  north.  Turning  down  a  little  from  the  road,  we 
encamped,  at  5.20,  on  green  grass  by  the  side  of  the  deep  and 
swift  stream.  Ten  minutes  below  us,  and  opposite  the  angle  of 
the  Tallcy,  was  a  mill  and  a  bridge  ;  over  wliich  a  road  leads  to 
Batr&ny,  and  another  more  to  the  left  goes  to  join  the  road  to 
Beirftt.— We  were  here  again  amid  the  verdure  of  spring,  as  we 
had  been  a  week  before  at  Deir  el-'Ashiyir.  Jebel  esh-Bheikh 
now  bore  southwest 

The  Barada,  as  it  here  winds  through  the  plain,  though  deep 
and  swift,  is  nevertheless  stilL  Our  tent  was  not  ten  yards  from 
its  brink  ;  yet  not  a  murmur  nor  a  ripple  reached  our  eara. 

We  were  again  upon  the  same  plateau  of  the  mountain,  as 
at  Deir  el-'Ashayir.  In  respect  to  the  two  roads  which  I  had 
now  travelled  between  it  and  Damascus,  the  Salira  is  much  nar- 
rower upon  the  northern  than  upon  the  southern.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  broad  low  ridge  between  Deir  el-'Aahfiyir  and  Dfmfis 
and  the  Sahra,  is  here  expanded  into  the  wide  mountainous 
tract  lying  between  our  present  encampment  and  Beesfma ; 
skirted  on  the  lower  side  by  the  ridge  extending  from  Bessima  to 
Mcnin  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  line  of  bilk  between  our  tent 
and  Wudy  Hureiry  already  described.1  Thowe  hills  along  the 
plain  of  Zebed&ny  are  at  first  not  high  ;  but  toyond  Blftd&n  and 
northeast  of  Zebedfiny  they  rise  into  the  loftiest  summits  of  Anti- 
Lebanon  proper.  On  the  west,  the  plain,  in  its  widest  part,  is 
shut  in  by  a  high  ridge,  which  is  far  more  rock)*and  desolate 
than  that  uj>on  the  east. 

Tuesday,  June  8th. — We  sent  off  our  muleteers  this  morn- 
ing by  the  direct  road  for  'Anjar,  intending  ourselves  to  take  a 
more  circuitous  route.  Returning  to  our  path  of  yesterday,  we 
kept  on  towanls  Zebedany,  until  at  6.50  we  came  upon  the 
shoulder  of  a  broad  low  swell  jutting  out  from  the  eastern  hills 
into  the  plain.  Here  ZcbcdAny  was  in  sight  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  plain,  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  distant, 
embosomed  in  a  wide  tract  of  trees  and  gardens.  These 
orchards  and  gardens  cover  all  the  northern  part  of  the  plain  ; 
and  are  similar  to  those  around  Duiiihkcus.1  On  the  high  flank 
of  the  mountain,  Blftd&n  was  seen  nearly  east  of  ZcbedAny  ; 

a  Sm  abovt,  p.  472.  Syria  :  oof  cwptin*  that*  n#  Hi 

*  Mr  Tbnm»m  my  of  thrw  prdftm :     Hiblkrth.  Sac.  Nor.  184*.  pi  761. 
MTWy  •/»  U»  Mtr'tt  ind  be*  kupt  in 

?«U  Ul. — €!• 
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and  also  much  nearer  at  hand,  and  lower  down  towards  the  Ink 
of  the  hills,  the  two  smaller  villages,  Bukin  and  Hfidiya ;  the 
latter  luring  nearest  to  us. 

Here  tiwj  we  could  overlook  the  whole  plain  ;  and  were  aUea 
get  an  idea  of  its  general  form,  such  as  we  also  saw  it  aftemii 
from  its  western  side.  The  whole  length  of  the  plain  is  aboc 
two  hours  and  a  quarter,  or  some  seven  miles.  The  southern 
portion,  in  which  we  had  encamped,  is  narrow,  being  not  mot 
than  half  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  width  ;  the  river  flora? 
alon«j  its  bottom  in  a  gently  winding  course.  On  the  west  thk 
part  is  skirted  by  low  hills,  which  after  about  an  hour  tarn  wwt 
by  a  right  angle  ;  and  then  the  plain  extends  west  along  thai 
northern  base  quite  to  the  high  rocky  ridge  on  that  side.  Just 
here  is  the  widest  part  of  the  plain  ;  the  distance  across  it  being 
about  an  hour.  Further  north  it  is  gradually  contracted  on  tic 
eastern  side  ;  until  at  Zebeduny  it  is  only  two  thirds  as  wide. 
Just  in  this  southwest  angle  of  the  broad  part  of  the  plain,  is 
the  great  fountain  of  the  Barada.  The  hills  on  the  east  become 
gradually  higher  and  higher ;  until,  as  I  have  said,  they  m 
beyond  Blildan  into  the  loftiest  peaks  of  all  Anti-Lebanon; 
being  six  thousand  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.1 

The  wide  valley  or  plain  is  terminated  on  the  north  side  of 
Zebeduny  and  its  gardens,  by  a  low  spur  running  down  w«t 
from  the  mountain  below  Blildan.  Beyond  the  village,  only a 
narrow  valley  with  sloping  and  cultivated  sides  runs  up  nortl 
from  the  northwestern  quarter  of  the  plain.  It  is  called  Wady 
Zebeduny.  After  an  hour  this  valley  opens  out  into  another 
plain  an  hour  long  by  half  an  hour  broad,  fertile  and  cultivated, 
and  having  many  vineyards  and  fruit  trees.  This  is  called  the 
plain  uf  SQrghuya,  from  the  village  of  that  name  at  its  northern 
extremity.  In  the  southeast  corner  of  this  plain,  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  is  the  village  'Ain  Hawar,  an  hour  and  a  quarter  dis- 
tant from  Zebeduny.  Here,  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  k  a 
fine  fountain  ;  the  stream  from  which  flows  down  Wady  Zebe- 
duny to  the  lower  plain.  At  SOrghfiya,  forty-five  minutes  from 
'Ain  Hawar,  is  another  fountain ;  and  its  stream  flows  N.  N.  W. 
down  Wady  Haura,  and  helps  to  form  the  stream  of  Wadj 
Yahfitfeh,  which  enters  the  Btika'a  at  the  village  of  that  nan*. 
Down  this  valley  passes  a  main  road  from  Zebed&ny  to  Ba'al- 
bek,  which  indeed  we  afterwards  struck  at  Neby  Shit."  Another 
road  leads  across  the  western  mountain  from  Zebedanv  to 
Zahleh. 

The  stream  from  'Ain  Hawar,  called  also  Nahr  Zebeduny,  b 
exhausted  in  summer  in  furnishing  a  supply  of  water  for  Ze- 

1  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter 
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bedAny  and  its  gardens  ;  while  in  winter  it  flows  on  through  the 
plain,  and  falls  into  the  Barada.  Below  Zebed&ny  also,  on  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  plain,  are  three  smaller  fountains.  The 
first  is  'Ain  Funduk,  about  half  an  hour  8.  S.  E.  of  the  village, 
with  a  ruined  Khin  ;  then,  at  intervals  of  about  fifteen  minutes, 
follow  'Ain  SAlih  and  'Ain  el-Hadd&d.  Their  rivuleU  flow  into 
the  plain,  and  render  portions  of  it  marshy. 

The  general  direction  of  the  lofty  mountain  range  above 
BHfcdfa,  being  strictly  the  backbone  of  Anti-Lebanon,  from  the 
Barada  northward,  is  about  N.  N.  E.  That  of  the  less  lofty  but 
desolate  range  on  the  west  of  the  plain  is  nearly  the  same.  The 
latter  becomes  lower  and  lower  towards  the  north,  and  finally 
sinks  down  and  terminates,  as  we  shall  see,  at  Neby  Shit.  From 
the  spot  where  we  stood,  the  direction  of  the  fountain  of  the 
Barada  was  nearest  N.  W.  by  W. 

I  would  gladly  have  turned  aside  to  visit  Bl&Un,  which  the 
British  consul  and  the  American  missionaries  at  Damascus  have 
made  their  summer  residence.  It  lies  high  up  on  the  mountain 
side,  about  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the 
sea,1  and  more  than  a  thousand  feet  higher  than  Zebed&ny ; 
being  perhaps  the  highest  village  in  Anti-Lebanon.  It  possesses 
fine  fountains ;  and  is  surrounded  by  an  abundance  of  fruit  and' 
shade  trees  of  every  kind.  The  air  is  pure,  and  the  prospect 
enchanting.  But  a  visit  there  would  have  cost  a  day ;  and  my 
time  was  limited. 

We  now,  at  6.95,  turned  down  into  the  plain,  in  order  to 
cross  over  to  the  great  fountain.  Mr  Bobson  had  once  crossed 
not  for  above  without  difficulty.  But  we  soon  got  entangled 
among  ditches  and  small  channels  of  water,  coming  from  the 
fountains  on  the  east  of  the  plain.  We  crossed  one  or  two  with 
some  trouble  ;  and  then  were  compelled  to  turn  back.  A  man 
tending  cattle  aided  us  in  this,  and  afterwards  became  our  guide 
across  the  plain.  We  passed  up  on  the  east  of  the  two  Tower 
fountains ;  and,  ten  minutes  before  reaching  'Ain  el-Funduk, 
turned  again  westward,  crossed  its  brisk  streamlet,  and  at  8.15 
•track  a  well  travelled  path  leading  8.  8.  W.  through  the  plain 
towards  the  fountain  of  the  Barada.  At  the  point  where  we 
entered  this  road,  we  were  about  forty  minutes  distant  from 
Zebedany  ;  having  lost  about  half  an  hour  in  our  detour.  Our 
path  carried  us  on  the  west  of  all  the  marshy  part  of  the  plain. 
We  crossed  indeed  several  channels,  mostly  on  bridges;  but 
had  no  further  trouble.  There  was  only  one  channel  which 
seemed  a  prominent  one  ;  this  had  now  some  water,  but  was  not 

1  Or  ■***  nmeCj  IMS  Enrf.  ft*.  7.#-  ti»  an.  TbU  molt,  m  cotnpwW  wttt 
UUmr,  »boowB«k  to  R«mui  <L  p.  7S1)  Mr  Porter*.  akit»d»  of  Blfclfe  «ad 'Ate 
h  4044  Paria  tot,  <*  439*  EagL  *bor%    Buwim.  rarid  mb  tt»  larg* 
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large.  We  supposed  it  to  be  the  bed  of  the  stream  from  Zebe- 
dAny.  We  came  at  8.45  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Barada,  hoi 
running  cast,  at  its  northernmost  point,  opposite  to  a  low  monad 
with  a  few  trees  and  some  ruined  walls.  This  is  called  Bnstin 
el-'Arab,  as  belonging  to  the  people  of  Haush  el-' Arab,  a  small 
village  on  the  hills  further  south.  Hence  we  followed  up  tk 
left  bank  of  the  river,  about  W.  by  8.  and  came  at  9  o'clock  to 
its  upper  fountain. 

The  fountain  and  head  of  the  river  form  a  small  lake,  peAsfi 
three  hundred  yards  long  by  one  hundred  broad.  It  is  shslbv 
and  marshy,  apparently  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  deep; 
though  in  some  spots  the  depth  is  said  to  be  great.  It  is  fell 
of  reeds,  flags,  water-lilies,  and  other  aquatic  plants.  Tk 
water  is  nowhere  seen  to  boil  up  along  the  surface  ;  but  at  tk 
western  end  there  are  many  small  springs  along  the  brink.  Tk 
river  runs  off  at  first  E.  by  N.  till  beyond  the  Bustfin ;  and  then 
sweeps  around  to  the  lower  part  of  the  plain.  The  stream  ■ 
here  large  and  deep  ;  contrasting  strongly  with  its  appearance  ii 
it  rushes  along  its  rocky  bed  in  the  chasms  further  down  tk 
mountain.  The  fountain  is  at  the  foot  of  the  high  western 
ridge  ;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  been  before  described.  It 
*is  three  thousand  six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  It  lies,  at  tk 
most,  an  hour  distant  from  the  spot  where  we  first  left  the  Damas- 
cus road  ;  so  that  we  lost  a  full  hour  in  finding  (or  rather  loaing) 
our  way  by  a  more  circuitous  route. 

We  left  the  fountain  at  9.15,  going  S.  S.  W.  parallel  to  tk 
western  mountain.     The  path  led  over  the  rough  low  spurs  and 
hills,  which  fill  up  the  space  south  of  the  broad  plain  of  Zebe- 
dany  and  west  of  its  lower  arm.     Rising  gradually  we  came 
at  10.05  to  Batrftny,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  western  ridge. 
It  overlooks  a  not  unfertile  oblong  basin  towards  the  east  sad 
south ;  in  the  southern  part  of  which  it  has  its  enclosures  rf 
vineyards  and  fruit  trees.     We  kept  on,  in  the  same  direction 
and  at  about  the  same  level,  for  half  an  hour  longer ;  and  can* 
to  the  foot  of  a  long  and  lofty  spur,  thrown  off  eastwards  from 
the  western  mountain,  on  the  north  side  of  Wadyjpl-Kdrn,  and 
forming  on  this  side  an  angle  with  the  mountain  qtfte  to  its  toa 
Along  the  northern  slope  of  this  spur  ascends  the  road,  which 
crosses  the  Barada  just  below  our  last  night's  encampment,  and 
goes  to  join  the  road  to  BeiiHt.     We  fell  into  this  road  ; '  and 
ascended  by  it  westwards  along. the  spur.     At  11  o'clock  tw 
came  out  upon  the  top  of  the  high  western  ridge ;  and  had  a 
wide  view  towards  both  the  east  and  the  west.* 

1  Bearings  at  10.40:   Zebedany  N.  E.        *  Bearing!  at  11 :  Chasm  of  the  SokE. 
byN.     Chaamofthe  S4kK  S.  E.    Jebel    by  S.    Chasm  at  Salihiveh  E.  &  E. 
eah-Sheikh  S.  S.  W. 
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Looking  beck,  we  had  in  the  northeast  the  sweet  vale  of 
Zebedany  with  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Blfid&n  range  beyond. 
Towards  the  east  was  the  broad  mountainous  region  through 
which  the  Barada  breaks  its  way  to  the  Sahra.  We  had  yester- 
day seen  the  eastern  face  of  the  mountain,  which  runs  from 
Bessima  to  'Ain  SAhib  and  Menln.  We  now  saw  its  western 
face,  crested  like  its  eastern  with  a  ridge  of  rocks  ;  and  higher 
towards  the  northeast  than  it  is  at  the  Barada.  The  top  is  a 
rough  and  elevated  plateau  of  almost  a  triangular  form.  West 
of  this  is  another  ridge,  separated  from  the  former  by  a  valley, 
which  runs  up  from  the  Barada  near  Fljeh,  by  the  village  Efry, 
to  the  west  end  of  Wady  Hclbon.  This  ridge  becomes  more 
elevated  towards  the  north  ;  and  about  three  hours  north  of  the 
Barada  forms  one  of  the  highest  summits  of  that  portion  of  Anti- 
Lebanon.  Next  follows  Wady  Hureiiy,  separating  this  middle 
range  from  that  which  borders  the  plain  of  Zebedlny,  with  the 
high  summits  north  of  Blfid&n. 

In  the  south,  the  view  towards  the  southern  part  of  the  same 
plateau,  around  Deir  el-'Ashiyir,  was  obstructed  by  the  high 
broken  ground  along  Wady  el-KOrn,  included  between  the  spur 
bv  which  we  had  just  ascended,  and  the  lower  ridge  lying  along 
above  Khin  MeithelOn. 

Before  us  also  we  now  had  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  in  the  8.  8.  W. 
and  likewise  portions  of  Lebanon,  including  Jebel  Kenlseh  and 
the  road  from  Damascus,  which  passes  near  it ;  these  latter 
being  seen  over  the  top  of  another  and  lower  ridge  of  Anti- 
Lebanon  still  before  us.  This  latter  encloses  the  basin  or  plain 
called  Sahil  Judeideh,  which  now  lay  far  below  at  our  feet.  Its 
southern  extremity  was  not  far  distant  on  our  left.  In  its  south- 
eastern auarter,  perhaps  a  mile  from  us,  was  seen  the  entrance  to 
Wady  el-Kara,  by  which  it  is  drained.  Through  this  valley 
comes  up  the  main  road  from  Damascus  to  Beirut,  by  Dfm&s ; 
and,  crossing  the  plain  obliquely  about  N.  N.  W.  it  enters  Wady 
Za'rir  and  descends  to  the  Bnka'a.  This  road  on  leaving  the 
fountain  and  Kh&n  Meithelfin  immediately  ascends  the  hill  on 
the  right ;  and  following  up  a  shallow  Wady  reaches  in  forty 
minutes  the  right  bank  of  a  deep  Wady,  coming  down  from  near 
YQntah  and  Melwa,  and  called  bv  Burckhardt  Wady  lielwa  ; l 
the  village  of  SarghAya  bearing  from  that  ooint  N.  3G  '  £.  At 
the  same  point  Wady  Helwa  is  joined  by  Wady  el-Kara  ;  and 
the  united  valley  runs  to  the  Barada  just  above  the  S(lk.f  The 
sides  of  Wady  el-KQrn  are  high,  and  in  many  parts  precipitous 
mountains,  with  many  projecting  rocks,  some  cavern*,  and  an 
abundance  of  stunted  trees  and  bushes.     Being  thus  wild  and 

1  Tr»*.  p.  JOS.  •  3m  •**•,  h  4S4. 
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entirely  uninhabited,  it  is  a  noted  rendezvous  for  banditti,  who- 
ever the  country  is  disturbed.  From  its  junction  with  Wadr 
Helwa  to  the  entrance  of  the  plain  of  Judeideh  is  an  hour  aai 
a  half.  The  valley  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  district 
of  ZelxMluny.1  From  the  spot  where  we  now  stood,  Helwii 
visible,  beyond  the  basin  of  Judeideh,  bearing  S.  63°  W.  dista&t 
about  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  This  mountain  range  ■ 
cleft  to  its  base  by  Wady  el-KQrn  ;  but  extends  thence  tmbroka 
to  Wady  Yaliftfrh,  in  a  direction  about  N.  25°  £.  Its  grata! 
elevation  is  nearly  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  North  of 
Siihil  Judeideh  the  western  ridge  unites  with  it ;  and  the  vkk 
range  runs  out  and  terminates  at  Neby  Shit.* 

We  now  turned  nearly  a  right  angle,  and  began  to  derai 
very  gradually  about  N.  by  W.  along  under  the  western  brow  of 
the  ridge  we  had  just  crossed.  After  ten  minutes  we  had  spies* 
did  views  of  Jebcl  Sunnin  and  the  mountain  above  the  cedan, 
both  of  them  resplendent  with  their  crowns  of  snow.  Tk 
descent  continued  gradual  At  11.30  we  reached  a  small 
level  plateau,  half  way  down,  with  a  low  ridge  between  it  iai 
the  plain.  Through  this  ridge  a  Wady  breaks  steeply  to  tk 
plain  below  ;  this  we  followed  down  northwest,  and  came  it 
11.45  to  the  eastern  margin  of  the  plain.  Back  of  this  ridge, 
towards  the  northeastern  part  of  the  plain,  on  the  side  of  tk 
eastern  mountain,  is  the  small  village  of  Kufeir  Yabtis  ;  which, 
however,  we  did  not  notice.'  Crossing  the  plain  obliquely  K.5. 
W.  we  full  into  the  Damascus  and  Beirut  road  at  12.05,  at  tk 
mouth  of  Wady  Za'rir. 

This  is  a  singular  plain.  Its  length  is  nearly  the  same  with 
that  of  Zebetlany,  perhaps  two  and  a  quarter  hours  ;  its  breadth 
not  usually  more  than  half  an  hour.  Its  general  direction  » 
from  S.  by  W.  to  N.  by  E.  parallel  to  the  plain  of  Zebedinr; 
but  further  south.  It  is  of  course  higher  than  that  plain ;  bang 
drained  by  the  long  route  of  Wady  el-Kflrn  to  the  Barada  jo* 
below  the  foot  of  the  latter  plain.  It  corresponds  in  position  to 
the  basin  of  Kefr  Kftk  ;  that  is,  both  lie  weBt  of  all  the  higher 
ridges  of  Anti-Lebanon,  in  nearly  the  same  line  with  these 
ridges.     They  are  separated  by  a  broad  tract  of  high  table  lattL 

1  Tliin  dowription  of  the  rosd  up  Wady  Jan.  18f>4,  pp.  41-44. — The  Re*.  V.  * 

el-Kurn  is  from  the  manuscript  journal  of  Thomson,  in  passing  from  'A mar  to  Zrf*- 

Dr  K.  Smith  in  1844.  dany  in  1848,  crowed  this  ridge  modi** 

*  The  Kev.  J.  L.  Porto  crowd  the  tlier  north,  and  descended  direct  It  to  Zeto* 
mountain  at  this  place  in  1852,  on  his  way  dany ;  Biblioth.  Sac.  Not.  1 848,"  p.  7tt 
from  Bludtn  to  the  summit  of  Hcrmon.  '  From  a  point  on  the  Beirut  road,  to/ 
His  road  lei  from  here  southwest,  descend-  way  between  the  entrance  of  Wadr  fl- 
ing and  pawing  the  entrance  of  Wady  el-  Kfirn  and  Wady  Za*rir,  the  village  rfa> 
.  Kiirn,  and  then  ascending,  and  crossing  feir  Yabus  bears  X.  25'  E.  Ms.  J«* 
the  high  plateau  ncur  Mezru'at  ed-l)eir  of  Dr  E.  Smith, 
and  Yuntah  to  Kefr  Kuk.  Biblioth.  Sacra, 
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The  Sahil  Judeideh  is  drained  eastwards  to  the  Barada  ;  while 
the  basin  of  Kefr  Kfik  is  without  an  outlet,  and  is  a  hundred 
feet  lower  than  the  fountain  of  the  Barada. 

The  Sahil  Judeideh  is  a  desert  tract  There  are  a  few 
bushes  and  stunted  trees  around  the  opening  of  Wady  el-KOrn 
and  on  other  portions  of  its  sides  ;  and  there  is  proliably  some 
tillage  and  perhaps  water  at  Kufeir  Yabus,  which  we  did  not  see. 
But  with  these  exceptions,  the- plain  has  not  a  tree,  nor  a  shrub, 
nor  a  drop  of  living  water ;  nor  is  there  a  human  habitation  on 
it  or  its  borders.  It  is  untitled  and  wholly  desert ;  except  the 
tufts  of  thistles  and  fiirae  thinly  scattered  over  it.  And  ail  this 
too,  just  midwav  between  the  plateau  of  Zebediny  and  the 
BflkA'a,  two  of  the  most  luxuriantly  fertile  plains  in  the  world. 
Those  plains  are  well  watered,  while  this  tract  is  without  water. 

We  were  now,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  watershed  between  the 

Klain  of  Damascus  and  the  Bflk&'a.  The  ridges  and  plateaus 
jing  east  of  us,  in  the  region  immediately  north  of  the  Barada, 
were  the  following :  Jebel  KasyAn  ;  the  plateau  of  the  Bahra  ; 
the  ridge  extending  from  Besslma  to  Menln  ;  the  valley  running 
up  by  Efry  ;  the  ridge  west  of  this  valley  ;  Wady  Hureiiy  ;  the 
lofty  Blftdin  range  ;  the  plateau  of  Zebed&ny  ;  the  western  ridge 
or  Jebel  Zebed&ny ;  Sahil  Judeideh.  Between  the  latter  and 
the  Bfikl'a  there  now  remained  only  the  low  ridge  before  us. 

Entering  the  mouth  of  Wady  Za'rir  we  arceuded  very  gently 
northwest  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  came  at  12.20  to  the  water- 
shed, where  the  valley  begins  to  descend  in  a  N.  X.  W.  direction. 
The  same  name  continues  for  twenty  minute*  longer.  At  12.40 
we  passed  a  large  tree,  where  the  name  changes  to  Wady  Harir. 
This  valley  winds  a  good  deal ;  but  has  a  general  coiinte  north- 
west, until  it  enters  the  margin  of  the  BflkA'a,  at  the  bane  of 
Anti-Lebanon.  It  is  quite  narrow,  the  bottom  Wing  little  inme 
than  the  bed  of  a  winter  torrent.  The  descent  is  very  consider- 
able, but  is  nowhere  steep.  The  valley  is  shut  in  by  hills 
neither  very  high  nor  precipitous.  There  is  no  cultivation  in  it 
whatever  ;  but  the  hills  on  each  side  are  clothed  with  hutdies  and 
stunted  trees,  chiefly  oak,  and  a  species  of  tree  which  bean  a 
berry  resembling  a  haw,  but  longer,  and  called  Za'rftr.  It  is 
from  the  abundance  of  this  tree  in  the  eastern  or  upper  j*rt  of 
the  valley,  that  it  is  there  for  thirty-five  minutes  called  Wady 
Za'rir.  We  came  to  the  mouth  of  Wady  Harir  at  1.30 ;  the 
whole  distance  from  the  plain  of  Judeideh  being  therefore 
nearest  an  hour  and  a  half.  This  valley  furnishes  a  very  con- 
venient mad  through  this  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon ;  as  Wady  el- 
Kftrn  al«j  does  through  the  ridge  next  east.1 

U  IMS,  the  Hrr.  W.   M.  Th»n»m     Zebtdlnj;  ■«•  RIblioth.  fee.  Nor.   IMS, 
bj  a  difvet  root*  (ram  'Anjtr  to    p.  762.      H«  ■— frd  *j  w**7  'Aqfo 
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At  the  mouth  of  Wady  Harir  is  a  small  Kh&n  for  traveDeij 
a  miserable  and  filthy  hole.  We  stopped  here  for  lunch ;  and  I 
was  too  much  exhausted  not  to  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  if 
rest,  even  in  such  a  place. 

We  were  not  yet  in  the  plain  of  the  Bdk&'a  itself.  Befal 
us  was  a  line  of  elevated  hills,  beginning  a  little  further  on « 
right,  and  stretching  far  to  the  south,  parallel  with  Aifr 
Lebanon  and  not  far  distant  from  its  base.  Between  the  twos 
a  narrow  plain  or  valley,  higher  than  the  Bfik&'a  ;  it  here  dopa 
down  northwards,  and  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  hnai 
This  is  the  line  of  hills  and  intervening  valley,  which  I  hm  al- 
ready described  as  extending  northwards  from  Wady  et-Teiin,ui 
forming  indeed  a  continuation  of  that  valley.1  Mejdel  'iff 
was  now  in  sight  opposite  to  us  ;  and  on  one  of  the  loftiest lu} 
an  hour  and  a  half  further  south,  is  situated  Sultan  Yt'kSk 
The  line  of  hills  is  interrupted  only  by  Wady  Fal^j,  half  a 
hour  south  of  that  village. — Towards  the  north  the  range  nfa 
down  gradually  by  low  hills  to  the  plain.  On  the  northernmort 
of  the  higher  hills  stands  the  temple  of  Mejdel,  fronting  towndl 
the  N.  N.  E.  Mejdel  itself  lies  in  the  deep  notch  or  ndik 
between  that  hill  and  the  one  next  south  ;  the  village,  witkfti 
minaret,  looking  mainly  towards  the  east.* 

Leaving  the  Khan  at  2.35,  we  crossed  the  narrow  valley,  m! 
came  in  twenty  minutes  to  Mejdel.  Here,  as  we  were  passing  up 
through  the  village,  the  dogs  made  an  assault  upon  Jirjis'  nrak 
This  set  the  mule  to  kicking,  and  the  dogs  to  howling ;  threw 
off  Jirjis  ;  and  sent  the  mule  racing  and  kicking  into  the  field* 
Order  was  at  length  restored,  without  much  damage  to  mu, 
mule,  or  dogs.  Mejdel  is  a  large  and  apparently  thriving  vil- 
lage. Many  of  the  dwellings  had  the  courts  and  adjacent  ade 
of  the  house  whitewashed  ;  and  were  altogether  neater  thin  I 
had  elsewhere  seen  in  the  villages.  The  minaret  is  an  old 
square  tower  of  better  appearance  and  architecture  than  usmL 
This,  with  a  cornice  carried  around  it  high  up,  led  me  to 
suppose,  that  it  may  perhaps  be  of  earlier  date  than  Islam  iteetf 
Mejdel  is  mentioned  by  Abulfeda,  as  on  the  way  from  Ba'albek 
to  Wady  et-Teim.3 — We  ascended  to  the  temple  from  thi 
south,  and  reached  it  in  ten  minutes  from  the  village. 

The  position  of  this  temple  is  very  striking.  The  great  nl- 
ley  is  here  seven  or  eight  miles  broad  from  mountain  to  mou* 


twenty-five  minutes  south  of  Neba*  'Anjar.  dor,  which  is  described  as  desert.  J 

After  two  hours  he  passed  a  water-shed  runs  i  nto  the  Sahil ;  since  it  is  said  »  k 

into  Wady  M;idar ;    up  which  valley  he  drained  to  Wady  el-Kurn. 

rode  for  two  hours  more.     At  the  head  of  '  See  above,  pp.  428-430. 

it  is  a  pass  leading  directly  over  to  Zcbe-  •  Bearings  from  the  Khan :  Mejdsl  W. 

dany.     This  route  would  seem  to  lie  north  N.  W.     The  temple  N.  W.  bv  W. 

of  the  Sahil  Judeidoh;  but  the  Wady  Md-  '  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kfthler,  p.  20. 
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toia ;  and  its  direction  ifl  in  general  about  from  S.  W.  by  8.  to 
N.  E.  by  N.  Placed  upon  tliis  northernmost  high  point  of  the 
long  line  of  hills  extending  from  Wady  et-Teim,  the  temple 
loots  northwards  along  the  magnificent  vista  of  the  Baka'a, 
carpeted  with  rerdure  and  beauty,  and  shut  in  on  the  right  by 
the  lofty  wall  of  Anti-Lebanon,  and  on  the  left  by  the  still 
loftier  snow-capt  ridges  of  Lebanon  itself. 

The  body  of  the  temple,  so  far  as  we  could  fix  the  northern 
end,  measures  eighty-two  feet  long  by  forty-six  feet  wide.  It 
had  a  portico  with  several  columns  towards  the  north.  These 
are  all  displaced  and  prostrate  in  utter  ruin ;  though  they  would 
appear  to  have  been  again  laid  confusedly  together  for  some  pur- 
pose.1 The  diameter  of  the  columns  at  the  base  is  four  feet ;  and 
nigher  up,  three  feet  nine  inches.  Immense  Doric  capitals  lie  scat* 
tered  among  them,  as  also  fragments  of  the  sculptured  pediment 
On  the  east  side  the  top  courses  of  the  wall  are  gone  ;  and  the 
whole  surface  of  the  stones  is  eaten  away  by  the  weather.  Here, 
in  the  fourth  course  from  the  bottom,  we  measured  two  stones. 
each  twenty-one  feet  long,  and  five  feet  eight  inches  high  ;  and 
we  afterwards  found  one  of  like  dimensions  in  the  western  walL 
At  the  southern  end  also  the  lower  courses  are  much  worn  away 
by  the  weather ;  and  in  the  upper  courses  the  stones  are  smaller 
and  are  bevelled.  The  western  wall  is  the  most  perfect ;  the 
stones  being  here  well  preserved  and  finely  bevelled.  The  bevel 
is  the  same  as  at  Jerusalem,  perhajw  a  little  deeper ;  it  is  well 
cut  and  entire.  On  the  west  side  too  arc  seen  the  remains  of  an 
ornament,  which  I  here  noticed  for  the  first  time ;  namely,  * 
narrow  projection  or  belt  along  the  whole  side,  both  near  the 
bottom  and  again  half  way  up.  At  the  southwest  corner  is  the 
appearance  of  a  square  pilaster;  but  so  much  worn  by  the 
weather  as  to  be  doubtful. 

The  grand  portal,  within  the  portico,  was  fourteen  feet  six 
inches  broad,  with  sculptured  side-ixjsts,  each  twenty-four  feet 
high  by  six  feet  wide  and  four  feet  three  inches  thick.  On  each 
side  of  it  is  a  smaller  door-way.  The  sides  of  the  interior  were 
originally  decorated  with  half  columns,  with  two  niches  one  aliove 
the  other  between  ;  that  is  alternately  niches  and  a  column. 
These  are  much  dilapidated.  In  one  corner  next  the  jiortico  is 
the  fragment  of  a  double  fluted  column  of  rose  coloured  lime- 
stone.9 The  interior  measures  nearest  sixty  feet  in  its  whole 
length  by  thirty-five  in  breadth  ;  the  altar  at  the  south  end 
occupying  twelve  and  a  half  feet.     Before  it  there  seems  to  have 

1  Poorfbly  at  mat  time  or  other  Ma  *  There  are  eimilar  eolamiu  in  the  }*mm 
Maatiai  fort ;  though  there  U  now  no  ap-  temple  at  He'albrk,  aa  we  mw  a  few  dajt 
pewreare  that  the  temple  waa  ever  pat  to    aftcrwania. 

Tol.  IIL-4S 
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been  a  partition.  The  inside  courses  on  the  level  of  tte  floor 
consist  of  four  stones  on  each  side  ;  the  two  largest  of  which  n 
each  wall  we  found  to  be  twenty-one  feet  long  by  five  feet  agkt 
inches  high.  These  correspond  to  the  fourth  outside  coune  a 
the  eastern  wall,  and  the  third  in  the  western. 

The  height  of  the  temple  is  from  thirty-five  to  forty  feet  to  tk 
cornice  ;  a  portion  of  which  remains.  On  the  west  side  therein 
eleven  courses  of  stones,  none  of  them  less  than  three  feet  thick, 
and  some  of  them  much  more. 

This  antique  temple,  next  to  the  lesser  one  at  Ba'albek,! 
the  finest  and  best  preserved  ruin  in  or  near  the  great  valkj. 
It  is  simple,  massive,  and  beautiful ;  and  obviously  of  a  screw 
and  earlier  type  than  any  we  had  seen,  and  also  than  those  rf 
Ba'albek.  Yet  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  it  is  found  in  Ut 
tory.  Chalcis  under  Lebanon  was  indeed  near  at  hand  ;  yet  tk 
writers  who  speak  of  that  city,  make  no  mention  of  the  M^h- 
bouring  temple.  Even  at  the  present  day,  it  is  only  within  the 
last  few  years,  that  the  structure  has  been  recognised  as  an  u- 
cient  temple  ;  although  overlooking  for  centuries,  and  that  arise  ' 
near  at  hand,  the  great  road  between  Damascus  and  BertL 
No  early  traveller  mentions  it.1  Seetzen  in  1805  visited  ui 
described  it ;  but  his  journal  has  lain  unknown  until  the  praaft 
time.9  Burckhardt  was  twice  in  the  vicinity,  at  'Anjar  and  nor 
Mejdel,  but  makes  no  allusion  to  it.1  As  late  as  A.  D.  1844  its  | 
still  spoken  of  by  travellers  as  a  castle  or  a  tower/  I  find  it 
first  noticed  as  an  antique  temple  in  A.  D.  1847.* 

About  three  quarters  of  an  hour  south  of  Mejdel  on  tto 
western  base  of  the  same  line  of  hills,  is  the  village  of  Zekwek 
(or  Dhekweh),  with  the  ruin  of  another  smaller  ancient  tempk 
The  interior  measures  thirty-seven  feet  in  length,  by  nineteen  ii 
width.  The  porch  is  five  feet  deep  and  the  walls  two  feet  thfck 
The  columns  are  plain,  with  Corinthian  capitals.  Sarcophagi 
and  large  stones  from  ancient  buildings  are  scattered  around; 
and  there  are  excavated  tombs  in  the  side  of  the  ML- 


From  the  temple  of  Mejdel,  besides  the  glorious  prospect  O 
the  long  vista  of  the  Btik&'a,  with  the  snowy  summits  of  Renin 


1  Not  even  Abulfeda,  who  1ms  ft  notice  foundations  ;*  Mittel  Syrien  sad 

of  Mejdel ;  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kdhler  p.  20.  Wien  1858. 

•  Seetzen,  Reiaen,   Berlin  1851,   L   p.  *  E.  G.  Schnb  paved  this  wsyiaHfft 

268.  with  Philip  Wolfe.     The  Islssr^ssb' 

'  Trav.  pp.  8,  81.  this  structure  as  "  the  rains  of  ft  as**" 

4  Dr  Hogg  in  1833  mentions  it  as  "  a  temple  ;*  Reise  ins  Qelobtc  Load,  p.  1& 

large  castellated  building ;"  Visit  etc  II.  They  did  not  riait  it. 

p.  85.  Dr  £.  Smith  in  1844  speaks  of  Mej*  '  Dr  De  Forest  in  Jonrn.  of  Am.  Ori* 

del  'Anjar  as  perhaps  a  third  of  a  mile  tal  Soc.  Vol.  III.  p.  863.     Dr  Dt  Fss* 

distant  from  the  road,  "  with  the  ruined  had  already  visited  this  rain,  ss  ssl  * 

tower  on  the  hill  buck  of  it."    So  late  as  that  at  Mejdel ;  and  also  the  less  iaf* 

1851,  Kremer  mentions  these  ruins  as  those  tant  remains  not  fiar  from  Hommirai*i 

of  "  a  chapel,  probably  resting  on  ancient  'Aithy ;  ibid.  pp.  861,  868. 
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and  SOnnln  near  at  hand  on  the  left,  and  the  glittering  height* 
above  the  cedars  in  the  distance,  there  were  other  matters  of 
interest  close  around  us.  Below  us  in  the  northeast  were  the  ruins 
of  'Anjar,  and  the  great  fountain  beyond1  From  the  latter  a 
large  stream  flowed  off  first  W.  N.  W.  and  then  swept  round 
southwest  to  join  the  Llt&ny.  The  range  of  hills  on  which  the 
temple  stands,  sinks  down  into  a  line  of  low  Tells ;  on  and 
around  the  northernmost  of  which  lies  the  village  of  Neby  Za'fir 
with  a  conspicuous  Wely."  The  road  from  Damascus  to  BeirAt 
is  seen  issuing  from  Wadv  Harir  and  passing  obliquely  across 
the  plain  on  the  north  of  Mejdel.  It  reaches  the  bridge  over  the 
stream  from  Neba'  'Anjar  in  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  from 
Wady  Harir.  This  bridge  is  called  Dar  Zeinftn  from  an  adja- 
cent village ;  and  the  river  is  already  too  deep  to  be  forded.9 
The  road  then  leaves  Bflrr  Eli&s  on  the  right ;  and  after  forty 
minutes  from  the  said  bridge,  and  ten  minutes  beyond  el-Merj,  the 
Litiny  is  crossed  by  a  low  bridge  of  three  arches.  The  water  is 
deep  and  ef  a  clayey  colour.  The  road  begins  to  ascend  the  moun- 
tain, passing  through  the  village  of  Mckseh  on  the  first  ascent, 
an  hour  from  the  bridge  of  the  Litany.  Ten  minutes  further 
up,  the  road  from  Zahleh  comes  in  ;  and  twenty  minutes  above 
the  junction  is  the  Khan  cl-Mureijat.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  further  south,  is  the  large  village  Kflbb  Elias ;  and 
ten  minutes  above  it  is  the  castle  of  the  same  name,  said  to  have 
been  buQt  by  the  celebrated  Druze  chieftain,  Fakhr  ed-Dln. 
A  rough  path  up  the  mountain  leads  in  forty  minutes  from  the 
castle  to  ShOkif  eth-Thaur,  a  spot  so  called  from  the  figure  of  a 
bull,  which  is  cut  on  the  north  side  of  a  detached  rock  at  the 
foot  of  a  rugged  precipice.  The  figure  is  five  feet  high,  and  the 
body  eight  feet  long.  From  this  point,  a  further  ascent  of  forty 
minutes  brings  the  traveller  into  the  usual  Beirfit  road  at  the 
top  of  the  mountain.4 

Returning  from  the  temple  to  Mejdel,  we  left  at  4.20  for 
'Aqjar.  After  twenty-five  minutes  wo  crossed  the  Damascus 
and  Beirut  road  ;  and  came  at  5  o'clock  to  the  ruins  of  'Anjar. 
They  lie  upon  a  slo|»,  where  the  high  narrow  plain  sinks  down 


'  Btariqpfoai  Um  tmple  of  Mejdel:  84S\  .MithehSSl'.   Mrkvh  31.1.  KhAa 

M4W  3     KhAa  at  month  of  Wady  IlaHr  e1-Mo>irit  *>H\     Kftbb  Oil*  SOS1,    rf- 

&  fc  by  E.  'Aojar,  rain,  N.  50'  £.  Xtba'  Mrij  »HH  .     Katfthl  251)  .     Mojdel   194  . 

\Aajar  N.  «S*  E.  Nrby  Za'Ar  151  .  Par  Zetafa  144*.  'Aajar, 

•  This  Wetjbaaid  tohebaittootortha  ruin,  113. 

raiaaof  aa  aarirat  (mpi«,  with  aaroophatfi  *  Pr  Pe  For*ft  ia  Joarn.  of  the  Am. 

mat  other  rvmaJni  rand   ah<mt;  to  H.  Orient    Soe    1IL  pp.  S4M,  36*— I*  1* 

Qmf*  frUdan,   1L  pp.   88,  34.     Itiltar  Kawat  <le«*»Jad  fan  Um  tanpb  of  M»>- 

Efdk.  XVII.  p.  IS*,  del  toward*  the  Wf<  and  nmi>  in  annuiir 

•  W.   M.  Thom«  b    MhUotk  Sac  t<>  tb*  UiSny,  by  th*  villa**  of  KatuM; 
IMS,  p  TOO.— Krucn  thi*  bridge  ia  IK44,*  a»d  in  an  hour  and  a  half  mora  to  Kubfc 
Dr  ftniib  took  tha  folkmtag  baviaat  Lliaa 
■  Wjoad  Zahlah  t*.     BftfrCBat 
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nii>idly  northwards  to  the  lower  alluvial  tract  along  the  lira 
from  Xclia'  'Anjar.  Here  arc  the  remains  of  the  walls  asc 
towers  of  a  fortified  city  ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  a  large  citadd. 
Its  form  is  nearly  a  square  with  eight  or  nine  towers  on  esri 
siile.  The  wall  was  built  externally  of  hewn  stones,  some  i 
them  lar^e,  and  all  well  dressed.1  They  are  now  mostly  fiDa 
down  ;  and  the  ruins  of  wall  and  towers  still  mark  the  forms 
line.  We  measured  the  wall  on  the  north,  which  is  the  Aorta 
side.  The  length  is  nearest  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  jink 
or  somewhat  less  than  one  fifth  of  a  mile.  The  longer  side  w* 
estimated  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  There  are  no  remains  of 
buildings  within  the  enclosure,  except  slight  foundations ;  amane 
which  we  stumbled  upon  three  columns,  and  there  may  bemoie. 
The  dwellings  were  probably  built  of  small  broken  stones,  u  it 
the  present  day ;  and  many  such  stones  are  scattered  around. 
The  fortification  would  afford  room  for  a  large  population  ;  and* 
still  larger  number  may  have  dwelt  outside  of  the  walls.  Tk 
whole  reminded  me  strongly  of  the  citadel  of  Banias  ;  though  tha 
at  'Anjar  covers  a  larger  extent  of  ground,  and  its  towers  peifaqv 
were  less  massive. — The  place  had  its  supply  of  water  from  tie 
great  fountain  fifteen  minutes  distant ;  the  waters  of  which  *w* 
prokibly  elevated  in  a  high  reservoir,  and  so  conducted  to  4b 
town  and  fortress. 

In  the  history  of  the  crusaders  we  read,  that  in  the  summer 
of  A.  1).  1176,  while  Saladin  was  occupied  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aleppo,  king  Baldwin  IV.  made  an  expedition  from  Sidcc 
into  the  Bflka'a.  Crossing  mount  Lebanon,  he  came  to  a  plae* 
situated  in  a  fertile  tmct  with  abundant  fountains,  called  Jfir* 
8aura  (Meshghfimh)  ;  thence  descended  to  the  valley  Bacar  (d- 
Buka'a),  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  which  was  held  to 
be  the  ancient  It  urea.  In  this  plain  they  came  to  a  place,  the 
modern  name  of  which  was  Amcgarra,  surrounded  by  strong 
walls,  and  exhibiting  in  its  edifices  many  tokens  of  its  ancient 
splendour.  Some  held  it  to  be  Palmyra  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
question,  that  it  was  'Anjar,  or  as  the  Arabs  then  wrote  it,  'Ain 
el-Jilrr.  Here  the  crusaders  plundered  and  burned  at  their 
leisure  ;   the  inhabitants  having  all  fled  to  the  mountains.* 

'Anjar  is  mentioned  likewise  by  Abulfeda  in  connection  with 
the  fountain.  lie  writes  the  name  'Ain  el-Jflrr  ;  from  which  in 
popular  usage  has  come  the  form  'Anjar.  He  says  there  are 
here  "  great   ruins   of  stones."  ■     Yet   although  tjie   ruins  lie 

1  According  to  Burckhardt,   the   wall  *Ain  el-.Turr  there  are  great  rnin?  of  ««**■ 

waa  twelve  foot  thick ;  Trav.   p.  8. — Mr  It  is  situated  a  long  day's  journey  w  6* 

Thomson  gives  the  number  of  towers  at  south  of  Ba'albek.     Near  it  i*  a  viltapf 

thirty-two;  Biblioth.  Sac.  184H,  p.  701.  called  el-Mejdol  :  and  it  lies  on  the  «•> 

■  WilL  Tyr.  21.  II.     Tuch  in  Zeitachr.  leading  from  Ba'albek  to  Wady  *i-Teia 

d.  morgunl.  Gea.  IV.  p.  512.    Hitter  XVII.  From  'Ain  el-Jurr  *pring«  a  great  ri«f. 

p.  226.  that  ruua  into  the  Buka  a."    Coup-  F-  & 

1  Tab.   Syr.  ed.  Kdhler,  p.  20:    "At 
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within  fifteen  minutes  of  the  great  Beirftt  and  Damascus  road, 
and  in  full  view,  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt  were  the  first  travel- 
ler! to  visit  and  describe  them  ;  and  very  few  have  done  it  since.1 
As  early  as  December,  1847, 1  was  led  conjecturally  to  con- 
nect these  remains  with  the  ancient  Chalets  under  Lebanon, 
mentioned  by  Josephus.9  The  historian  relates  that  Pompey 
marching  southwards  from  his  winter-quarters,  probably  at  or 
near  Antioch,  about  B.  C.  63,  demolished  the  citadel  that  was 
at  Apamea  on  the  Orontes  (now  KQl'at  el-Mudik)  ;  passed 
through  the  cities  Heliopolis  (Ba'albek)  and  Chalets  ;  and,  crow- 
ing the  mountain  which  shuts  in  Coelesyria,  proceeded  from 
Pella  to  Damascus.'  Of  this  Chalcis,  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Men- 
me  us,  jdready  mentioned  above  under  Abtia,  was  then  lord4 
Staabo  likewise  speaks  of  Chalcis  in  connection  with  Heliopolis, 
aa  subject  to  the  same  Ptolemy/  This  Ptolemy  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  the  earlier  Lysanias ;  whose  possessions,  after  his 
murder  by  Antony,  were  fanned  by  Zenodorus,  as  already 
related.4  Many  years  later,  the  emperor  Claudius  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  51,  bestowed  Chalcis  on  Herod,  a  brother 
of  the  elder  [Herod]  Agrippa  with  the  title  of  king ;  and  gave  him 
also  the  oversight  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  right  of 
appointing  the  high  priests.7  After  his  death,  about  A.  D.  48, 
Chalcis  went  to  his  nephew,  the  younger  Agrippa,  mentioned  in 
the  book  of  Acts.1  He  held  it  during  four  years  ;  and  was  then 
transferred,  with  the  title  of  king,  to  the  provinces  formerly 
held  by  Philip,  his  father's  undo,  and  afterwards  by  his  father, 
via.  Batanea,  Trachonitis,  Abilene,  and  others.0  The  further 
fortunes  of  Chalcis  are  unknown. 

The  preceding  notices,  and  especially  the  march  of  Pompey, 
to  show,  that  Chalcis  under  Lebanon  was  situated  in  the 
Ok&'a  south  of  Ba'albek.19  Its  probable  connection  with  Abila 
also  implies  a  position  near  the  passes  of  Anti-Lebanon.  All 
these  circumstances  point  to  the  strong  fortress  at  'Anjar  as  the 


||  17,  IS.  a  7S5.  It  U  bene*  probable 
that  Strabrt  plain  of  Maravaa  wa*  tba 
Boki'a;  end  Own  the  Chain*  of  the  latter 


L  p.  2*2.  Bwrkhardt 
ft  S.  Lord  Lindaaj  in  1837,  letter*  II.  p. 
ITS.    W.  H  Thf«n«m  in  Riblloth.  See. 

Nor.  1S4S,  p  7S1.     The  epot  ia  alao  man-    peaaafle  ia  tba  amine  with  the  preceding, 
taoaed  »  I>r  Smith**  nannarript  Journal,        *  See  above,  p.  488. 
1544;  nod  la  merely  named  by  P.  Wolfe        '  Jo*.  Antt.   19.  6.  1.    w.  19.  &U 
ll  1S47,  p>  1S7.  ib.  20.  1.  S. 

'Ja&J.  1.  9.  2,  tj  *»•  **  *****        •  Jo*.  B.  J.2.  12. 1.— Art*2o,  1*  c.2*, 


14.  7.  4.  *  Jna  Antt.  20.  7.  1. 

•  Joe,  Antt.  14.  &  2.  "  There  waa  another  anc-far*  Chakav 
4  See  above,  p.  463. — Jo*.  Antt  14.  7.  now   Kinneaerin,   a  few  mOo*  »*tfh  of 

4.     at  J.  1.  9.  1  AWnpu;  AbohVd.  Tab.  Srr.  p.  117.     Ra- 

*  Stmbo  16.  2.  10.  p  7&S.    Strabo  here  land  p»int«l  oat  the  dUtiortian  brtweeej 
mm*!***,  that  tbli  Ptolemy  waa  in  poaete-  tb*  two  Htie* ;  Pebr*.  p.  51.1     IVllarim) 

'      of  the  plain  Many**  and  the  moun-  onuAmnded  then  ;  Notit.  Orb.  IL  pp.  9S3, 

of  tbeltureea*;  oomp.  ibid.  3w4x 
TOL.UL-4* 
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remains  of  the  ancient  Chalets.  Nor  are  there  any  other  like 
remains  in  all  the  valley,  which  can  be  referred  to  it1 

From  the  ruin  of  'Anjar,  we  came  in  fifteen  minutee  due  east 
to  the  great  fountain,  Neba'  'Anjar,  at  the  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon ; 
called  also  sometimes  Birket  'Anjar,  as  rising  in  a  small  reservoir 
or  pool.  Here  we  found  our  tent  already  pitched  some  rods 
below  the  fountain,  on  green  grass,  in  the  meadow-like  tract, 
through  which  the  copious  river  already  cuts  its  way  in  a  deep 
winding  channel."  The  fountain  is  quite  large  ;  not  as  abun- 
dant indeed  as  those  of  Ffjeh  and  Tell  el-Eftdy ;  but  nearly  or 
quite  equal  to  that  at  B&ni&s.  It  issues  just  at  the  foot  of 
Anti-Lebanon ;  but  yet  high  enough  above  the  low  plain  to 
drive  some  half  a  dozen  mills.  The  strata  of  the  mountain  here 
dip  under  the  plain  ;  and  the  water  boils  up  in  its  Birkeh,  which 
is  lined  with  masonry,  just  in  front  of  the  dip.  From  this  pool 
the  river  descends  upon  the  milk,  and  then  rushes  away  to  the 
alluvial  tract  below  ;  where  its  course  at  first  is  W.  N.  W.  The 
water  is  limpid  and  fine.  Ruins  of  walls  and  foundations  of 
laree  hewn  stones  are  seen  around  the  pool  There  may  once, 
perhaps,  have  been  a  temple  here  ;  though,  possibly,  these  may 
be  the  ruins  of  an  elevated  reservoir  for  raising  the  water,  so  as 
to  conduct  it  to  the  neighbouring  town  and  fortress. 

Neba'  'Anjar  is  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  partially 
intermitting  fountain.  Burckhardt  was  told  by  the  people  of 
the  mills,  that  the  water  "  stops  at  certain  periods,  and  resumes 
its  issue  from  under  the  rock  eight  or  ten  times  in  a  day."' 
According  to  Mr  Thomson  "  there  is  at  all  times  a  large  stream 
boiling  up  ;  but  at  irregular  periods  there  is  a  sudden  and  great 
increase  of  water  ;  sometimes  only  once  a  day  ;  while  at  other 
times  the  increase  occurs  six,  eight,  or  even  ten  times  a  day/'4 
We  also  made  inquiry ;  and  the  reply  was,  that  the  fountain 
never  wholly  intermits  ;  but  varies  every  few  hours  in  the  quan- 
tity it  sends  forth.  Still,  as  no  traveller  has  personally  observed 
the  phenomenon,  and  the  reports  vary,  the  question  arose  in  my 
mind,  whether,  after  all,  the  occasional  rise  of  water  in  the 
Birkeh  is  perhaps  anything  more,  than  would  naturally  occur 
on  shutting  it  off  suddenly  from  one  or  more  of  the  mills.0 

1  The  sum  of  the  remarks  in  the  text  of  Mejdel  W.  S.  W.    'Anjar,  the  rain*,  W. 

may  be  found  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  Zahleh  N.   20°  W.      Neby  Za*orv  Wely 

for  Feb.  1848,  pp.  90,  91 ;  with  a  farther  and  village,  N.  60°  W.  1+m.  dirt, 
reference  to  the  subject  in  the  same  work  for        '  Trav.  p.  9. 

Nov.  1848,  p.  761.— Ritter  likewise  main-  4  In  Biblioth.  Sac.  1848,  pp.  760,  761. 
tains  the  identity  of  'Anjar  with  Chalcis ;  *  So  far  as  I  know,  the  fountain  has 
Erdk.  XVII.  pp.  185-187.  Yet  mistaking  been  described  only  by  Burckhardt  and 
my  language  in  one  place  (p.  761)  for  that  W.  M.  Thomson ;  see  the  two  next  pro- 
of Mr  Thomson,  he  erroneously  ascribe* to  ceding  notes.  Seetten  mentions  it  briefly; 
the  latter  the  first  suggestion  of  Chalcis.  Reisen  I.  p.  268.     Gomp.  Ritter,  Erdk. 

*  Bearings  from  Neba'  'Anjar :  Temple  XVIL  p.  181. 
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Abnlfcda  iipealn  of  the  stream  from  Neba'  'Anjar  as  "  a  large 
river  tliat  runs  into  the  Bflk&'a."  !  As  lie  nowhere  else  alludes 
to  a  river  in  the  Bdk&'a.  it  would  teem  that  he  held  this  foun- 
tain to  be  the  head  of  the  Lit&ny,  in  the  same  manner  that  he 
describes  the  Barada  as  springing  from  Fijeh  ;  regarding  not  the 
remotest,  but  the  most  copious  fountain  as  the  source  of  the 
lirer."  The  stream  from  Neba'  'Anjar,  enlarged  by  the  waters 
of  the  two  lesser  fountains  further  north,  is  usually  much  larger, 
at  the  junction,  than  that  of  the  Lit&ny ;  the  more  northern 
sources  of  which  in  summer  become  exhausted  in  the  plain.1 
Neba9  'Anjar  is  regarded  by  the  natives  as  the  source  of  the 
river.4 

At  this  place  a  branch  of  the  great  alluvial  plain  of  the 
B&k&'a  runs  up  between  the  southern  line  of  hills  aud  another 
which  (as  we  shall  see)  begins  further  north  ;  it  reaches  quite  to 
the  base  of  Anti-Lebanon ;  and  thus  forms  an  outlet  for  the 
stream  from  the  fountains.  I  am  not  aware,  that  the  elevation 
of  this  portion  of  the  Boka'a  has  ever  beeu  ascertained.  That 
of  Zahleh,  two  and  a  half  hours  distant,  is  given  by  Dr  De  Forest 
at  three  thousand  and  seventy-one  feet ;•  by  Russcgcer  at  three 
thousand  and  ninety-three  English  feet  ;•  so  that  at  Neba'  'Anjar 
the  elevation  cannot  well  be  over  three  thousand  feet.  Hence  it 
would  follow,  that  'Ain  Barada,  in  the  plain  of  Zebcdany,  is 
only  some  six  hundred  feet  higher  tlian  Neba'  'Anjar  in  the 
Boka'a.  The  level  of  the  Bok&'a  rises  gradually  towards  the 
north  almost  to  Lebweh  ;  and  its  elevation  at  the  water-shed,  as 
compared  with  the  barometrical  measurement  at  Baalbek, 
cannot  be  less  than  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  In  its 
general  character,  therefore,  this  great  valley  is  a  vast  and  lofty 
mountain  cleft,  eight  or  nine  miles  wide  ;  and  the  summits  by 
which  it  is  shut  in,  as  viewed  from  its  plain,  have  from  three  to 
four  thousand  feet  less  of  altitude,  than  as  seen  from  the  Medi- 
terranean and  its  shores. 

Wednesday,  June  9th. — The  river,  as  it  flowed  by  our  tent, 
was  running  in  a  channel  eight  or  ten  feet  deep,  with  jwrpendic- 
ular  tank* ;  and  was  not  easily  fonlable.  lu  order  to  proceed 
northwards  we  returned  to  the  mills,  and  there  forded  the 
stream,  which  was  rushing  down  in  several  channels.  Leaving 
the  mills  at  6.35,  we  kept  alung  the  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon  ;  and 

1  T»K.  Srr.  p.  20.  Sm  abor*.  p.  4«J*  n.  S.  •  So  I*  Smith,  BibL  Km.  Itt  «dit  IIL 

1  Fur  tbii  pnaripk,  m  applird  in  Um  App.  p.  143. 

«n  uf  tl»  BarwU,  m  *bov*t  p.  477 ;  *  Mi  l*tfrr. 

aiau  in  th*  raw  of  0»  J<«tUa,  pp.  412,  4 13  *  ItuMTtfjpr'i  ajwriSratiua  U  2000  Parii 


■q     lamp.  Kilter  XVII.  p.  1HI.  fret ;  Trmv.  1.  p.  CUT—  lluafcjwrr'*  I 

9  BunkJiarh  4lr*  Hbr*  tfcn  ilrc«ai  from  with   ihr   hftmmrtrr,   ■«  rum|«iv«d   with 

'Anjar,   in   StpCriubrr,  m  having  "  mora  tbo*e  of  Mr  Purtrr  with  ih»  au*ruid,  ma 

than  iriplr  Um  volume  of  water  of  the  U-  to  he  ■  huadrcd  fvat  or  mur*  grow ur ;  tat 

•4«j;-p.o.    SotooMrftofamfeKoto*  aheva,  p.  4M,  a.  ft. 
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came  at  6.55  to  NeW  Shemstn,  the  other  chief  fountain  in  this 
region.  This,  though  not  more  than  one  third  as  large  as  Net*' 
'Anjar,  is  yet  a  fine  fountain.  It  bursts  forth  under  strata  of 
rocks,  which  dip  under  the  plain  at  an  angle  of  45°  or  more ; 
and  flows  off  into  the  low  alluvial  tract  to  join  the  stream  from 
'Anjar.  On  the  south  side  of  the  fountain  are  the  square  foun- 
dations of  some  rude  modern  structure.  About  half  an  hoar 
further  north  is  another  smaller  fountain,  called  Neba'  Bekk 
It  lies  west  of  our  road  ;  and  was  said  to  be  only  a  fourth  part 
as  large  as  Neba'  Shemsin.  Its  small  stream  runs  also  to  the 
river  from  'Anjar.  These  three  fountains  were  all  we  could  hear 
of  in  the  region  of  'Anjar.1 

As  we  advanced,  there  was  on  our  left,  at  7.15,  a  high  Tell, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  standing  isolated  in  the  plain.  Half 
a  mile  north  of  it  begins  another  range  of  hills,  lying  parallel  to 
the  base  of  Anti-Lebanon,  similar  to  those  south  of  Mejdel ; 
and,  like  them,  shutting  in  a  narrow  and  elevated  valley.  These 
hills  continue,  with  some  little  interruption  and  irregularity  near 
Neby  Shit,  all  the  way  to  Ba'albek,  where  they  disappear ;  that 
place  lieing  situated  just  at  their  northern  extremity.  Their 
general  direction,  like  that  of  Anti-Lebanon,  is  about  *N.  E.br 
N.     Our  course  to-day  was  nearest  N.  40°  E. 

At  7.35,  Zahleh,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  was  seen 
in  a  line  with  the  south  end  of  the  range  of  hills.  We  soon 
after  struck  a  great  road,  coming  down  from  Zebedany  to  Kefr 
Zcbod  just  before  us,  and  passing  on  around  the  southern  hill  to 
join  the  Beirftt  road,  below  Mekseh.  This  is  a  branch  of  the  road 
already  mentioned  as  leading  across  the  mountain  from  Zebedany 
to  Zahleh.*  At  8  o'clock  we  reached  Kefr  Zebad.  This  village, 
like  our  road,  lies  on  the  east  of  the  line  of  hills,  within  die 
narrow  higher  valley,  which  is  here  drained  towards  the  south. 
The  hills  on  the  left  arc  high  in  this  part ;  and  on  one  of  them, 
a  conical  point  called  Jebel  esh-Sha'ir,  are  said  to  be  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  building ;  but  no  columns.  At  8.20  the  small 
village  of  'Ain  was  on  our  right.*  The  next  place  is  Kuseiyeh, 
a  large  village  at  the  top  of  the  acclivity,  opposite  to  the  water- 
shed of  the  narrow  valley.  We  passed  through  it  at  8.55.  On 
the  hill  side  to  the  left,  above  the  village,  are  the  foundations,  and 
one  or  two  courses  of  the  walls  of  some  structure  apparently 
ancient,  about  forty  feet  long  by  twenty  wide.  The  Btones  are 
well  dressed  ;  and  may  perhaps  be  the  remains  of  a  small 
temple.     There  is  no  appearance  of  columns.     At  Kuseiyeh  the 

1  Burckhardt  speaks  of  a  fourth  foun-  *  See  above,  p.  48U. 

tain,  which  he  heard  of  but  did  not  visit,  '  Dr  De  Forest  saw  at  *Ain  a  Corinthian 

still  an  hour  further  north  ;  p.  9.     It  may  capital,  and  some  antique  hewn  stone*; 

exist  in  ono  of  the  villages  ;  but  has  no  Journ.  of  Am.  Or.  Soc.  IIL  p.  360. 
connection  with  'Anjar. 
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direct  road  from  Zcbedtny  to  Zahleh  comes  down  from  Anti- 
Lebanon,  and  passes  on  through  a  notch  in  the  line  of  hills  into 
the  great  plain.1 

At  9.15  there  was  on  onr  left  a  deep  gap  in  the  line  of  hills, 
through  which  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  great  plain  below.  In 
it,  just  in  the  nook  of  the  hills  beneath  us,  was  the  village  of 
Hashmush  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant ;  said  to  have  near  it  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  structure.  We  came  at  9.25  to  the  village 
of  Deir  el-Ohfix&l,  lying  high  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  line  of 
lolls ;  *r,  rather,  on  a  ridge  between  two  of  the  hills  ;  while  from 
H  a  Wady  nins  down  steeply  westwards  to  the  Boki'a.  Just 
out  of  the  village  and  above  it,  looking  down  into  the  deep 
Wady  and  out  over  the  great  plain,  are  the  massive  foundations 
of  an  ancient  temple,  with  fragments  of  two  large  columns. 
Many  of  the  stones  of  the  temple  have  rolled  far  down  into  the 
valley.  Among  these  is  a  small  altar,  with  an  inscription  only 
just  legible  enough  to  see  that  it  was  in  Greek.  Here  we  stopped 
twenty  minutes. 

Setting  off  again  at  9.45,  our  general  course  still  N.  40°  E. 
.  we  came  at  10  o'clock  to  Ralth,  a  small  village  on  a  lower  hilL* 
Beyond  it  the  water-bed  of  this  northern  part  of  the  higher 
narrow  plain  turns  W.  N.  W.  and  passes  out  into  the  BQkft'a. 
We  crowed  it  at  10.10 ;  it  is  called  Wady  8ahfir.  The  hills 
now  continue  as  low  spurs  running  out  from  Anti-Lebanon,  and 
terminating  sometimes  in  bluffs.  Crossing  these  spurs  we  came 
at  10.35  to  Mfisy,  situated  on  a  like  hill.  Here,  just  west  of  the 
village,  are  the  remains  of  a  mosk,  which  seems  anciently  to  have 
been  a  church  ;  some  say  of  St.  John,  but  I  do  not  know  on 
what  authority.  There  are  columns  measuring  twenty-nine 
inches  in  diameter  ;  and  at  the  southwest  corner  is  a  stone  with 
a  Latin  inscription  ;  but  so  illegible  that  we  could  make  out 
nothing  except  the  name  LONGINUS. — We  now  had  before  us 
the  lower  portion  or  little  plain  of  Wady  Yahftfeh.  Beyond  it 
we  could  see  our  road  to  Neby  8hlt  crossing  a  higher  ridge  running 
out  from  Anti-Lebanon,  and  terminating  in  a  high  Tell  west  of 
the  road  ;  the  course  of  this  latter  being  about  N.  N.  E.  On  the 
right,  Wady  Yahftfch  was  seen  breaking  down  through  the  low 
outer  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon  by  a  wild  gorge. 

Leaving  Miisy  at  11  o'clock,  we  descended  steeply  into  the 
little  plain  of  Wady  Yahftfeh  ;  and  came  at  11.10  to  "its  pretty 
stream,  here  tolerably  large,  and  well  used  up  for  irrigation. 
The  retail  follows  up  the  right  bank  of  the  stream  almost  to  the 
village  of  Yahftfeh,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  gorge  ;  and 

>  5W  »|»*».  p.  4SS.  obm;"   Jovb.  of  Am.  Or.  Sue  111.  p. 

•  Hml*  I*  Km**  found  "nuHCo-    SOX 
cap  iialj  and  fragmcnti  of  col* 
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then  turns  up  a  valley  towards  the  north.  Having  no  guide  we 
mistook  the  way,  and  climbed  the  hill  directly  without  a  path ; 
but  came  to  the  road  again  about  forty  rods  west  of  the  village. 
We  now  crossed  the  Ugh  ridge  before  us,  having  the  high  Tell 
on  our  left ;  and  descending  and  crossing  a  deep  valley  on  the 
other  side,  running  out  N.  by  W.  we  ascended  to  Neby  Shit  on 
our  right,  reaching  it  at  12.15.  Here  we  looked  round  for  a 
shady  place  for  lunch  and  rest ;  and  finding  an  unoccupied 
house  newly  whitewashed,  we  took  possession  of  the  porch,  and 
made  ourselves  comfortable.  The  owner  saw  us,  and  kept 
watch  at  a  distance.  It  seems  the  Turkish  officers  take  posses- 
sion of  houses  when  they  please,  and  compel  the  people  to  serve 
th^p.  The  owner  therefore  kept  thus  aloof ;  but  on  our  invito* 
tion  he  came  and  sat  with  us,  and  made  us  quite  at  home. 

Neby  Shit  (Seth)  is  a  very  large  village,  lying  half  way  up 
the  western  declivity  of  the  western  and  lowest  ridge  of  Anti- 
Lebanon.  Lower  down,  directly  north,  on  a  rocky  ledge  next 
the  plain,  lies  the  village  er-Rumfidy,  a  mile  and  a  naif  distant 
Below  it,  on  this  side  of  the  ledge,  is  a  deep  well  cultivated  val- 
ley running  out  southwest  to  the  Bfikfi'a.  The  village  of  Neby 
Shft  takes  its  name  from  a  conspicuous  Wely  of  the  "  Prophet 
Seth ; "  whose  body,  according  to  Muslim  tradition,  is  here 
deposited.  Near  by  is  a  good  most.  The  view  from  this  village 
is  extensive  towards  the  north  along  the  great  valley ;  while 
opposite  is  Lebanon  with  its  rugged  sides  and  snow-crowned 
summits. 

Here  at  Neby  Shit  comes  in  one  of  the  main  roads  leading 
from  Zebedany  to  Ba'albek.  It  has  already  been  described  from 
Zebed&ny  as  far  as  to  Sttrgh&ya.1  Thence  it  follows  down  the 
stream  of  Wady  Haura  (or  Sfirghfiya)  half  an  hour,  to  its  junction 
with  the  stream  coming  down  Wady  Ma'rabftn  from  the  north- 
east ;  which  latter  is  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge.  The  village 
of  Ma'rabtin  is  situated  a  large  half  hour  up  this  valley,  in  a 
meadow-like  basin  with  many  fruit  trees  ;  similar  to  the  plains 
of  Zebed&ny  and  Sttrgh&ya,  with  which  it  lies  nearly  in  the 
same  line.  Below  the  junction,  the  valley  takes  the  name  of 
Wady  Yahfftfeh,  which  cuts  its  way  through  the  western  ridge 
to  the  plain  below  by  a  winding  rugged  chasm,  often  between 
precipices  and  everywhere  narrow.  Its  general  course  is  about 
northwest,  till  half  an  hour  from  Neby  Shit  it  turns  westward 
through  its  gorge  above  Yahffrfeh  to  the  plain.  The  road  fol- 
lows the  chasm  till  in  sight  of  Yahfftfeh  ;  and  then  ascends  and 
crosses  the  ridge  to  Neby  Shit.  The  whole  distance  from  Sttr- 
gh&ya to  the  latter  village  is  about  two  hours  and  a  quarter.* 

1  See  above,  p.  486.         »J.L  Porter,  in  Bifaliotfa.  Sacra,  1854,  p.  6001 
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At  this  point  too,  may  be  said  to  terminate  the  western  or 
outer  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon,  lying  west  of  the  plain  of  Zcbediny, 
through  which  also  Wady  Yahfftfeh  has  broken  its  chasm.  This 
ridge  thus  far  has  gradually  become  lower  and  lower ;  and  here, 
turning  more  to  the  northeast,  it  runs  into  and  unites  with  the 
next  and  higher  range,  that  of  Blud&n.  This  latter  is  strictly 
the  back-bone  of  Anti-Lebanon.  Running  here  about  N.  by  E. 
it  thus  comes  out  to  the  BflkA'a ;  and  slowly  converging  with 
Lebanon  it  gradually  contracts  the  breadth  of  the  Bflkak'a  in  its 
northern  part  beyond  Ba'albek. 

From  Neby  Bhft  northwards,  the  eastern  part  (at  least  one 
fourth)  of  the  Bttki'a  is  a  terrace  or  higher  plain,  sometimes 
with  hills,  lying  along  the  base  of  the  eastern  mountains.  It  is 
skirted  on  the  west,  towards  the  lower  plain,  by  a  line  of  hQls  ; 
but  with  wide  openings  and  many  interruptions.  The  surface 
of  the  terrace  slopes  towards  the  west ;  but  is  irregular,  gravelly, 
and  almost  a  desert. 

We  set  off  from  Neby  Shit  at  1.25,  and  made  a  great 
descent  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley  under  Rumadv ;  here  are 
fruit  trees  and  other  cultivation.  Leaving  Rum&dy  on  its  hill 
above  us  on  the  left,  and  ascending  gradually,  we  came  out  upon 
the  terrace,  and  proceeded  along  the  half  desert  plain  and 
among  the  hills.  At  2.45  the  rocky  and  desert  channel  of  Wady 
Bhabat,  with  a  small  stream,  cut  its  way  down  through  the 
terrace,  by  a  very  deep  and  rugged  chasm  from  the  mountain  to 
the  lower  plain.  This  valley  nas  its  commencement  not  far 
from  Wady  Ma'rabfin  ;  and  a  more  northern  read  from  SQrghaya 
to  Ba'albek  leaves  the  Yahfftfeh  road  at  the  bridge ;  passes  up 
Wady  Ma'rabAn  for  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  then 
crosses  a  low  ridge  into  Wady  Shabat,  and  follows  down  the 
latter  for  a  time  northwest ;  when,  leaving  it  gradually  and  pass- 
ing over  naked  rocky  slopes,  it  joins  our  road  twenty  min- 
utes beyond  where  we  crossed  the  Wady.  We  came  to  this 
{unction  at  3.05.  This  road  is  said  to  be  not  longer  than  that 
by  Neby  Bhft ;  while  it  is  better  and  more  level,  though  less 
interesting  than  the  other.  There  are  no  rocky  hills  to  cross ; 
and  no  narrow  and  difficult  defiles  to  wind  through.1 

At  3.10  the  village  of  Bereit&n  bore  from  us  W.  by  N.  about 
a  mile  distant,  on  the  south  side  of  a  gap  in  the  line  of  hills. 
Here  are  many  ancient  sepulchres.  Keeping  on  over  the  desert 
tract,  at  4  o'clock  another  deep  and  rugged  chasm,  like  the 
former,  passed  down  through  the  terrace,  called  here  Wady  et- 
Taiyibvh,  from  a  village  further  down  between  the  hills  ;  though 

1  J  L.  Port*.  la  MbUoth.  Socra,  1S5«,    Z*b*Uoy  to  IV*lb#k,  tboaftti  hi.  *MCfip. 

-   *•  BU&. 


mm.  6S0,  SSI.— 1  mtppom  thU  to  bo  tbo    tiuo  it  pot  4oSaiio;  Laao*  of 
Mto  kj  wUdi  Dr  WOm  trralM  horn    IL  ff.  374,  S7C 
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we  heard  also  the  name  of  Wady  Hijrabfin  applied  to  its  uppr 
part.  At  4.3J3  there  was  a  fork  of  the  road  ;  one  branch  going 
more  to  the  right  to  the  fountain  of  Ba'albek,  while  we  took  the 
other,  turning  down  more  to  the  left  through  an  open  gap  in  the 
hills.  In  the  bottom  of  this  gap  we  passed  at  4.45  the  little 
village  and  fountain  of  'Ain  Burday.  Following  now  the  base  of 
the  next  hill,  we  came  at  5  o'clock  to  the  town  of  Ba'albek, 
situated  at  the  northwestern  extremity  and  angle  of  the  high 
terrace  and  line  of  hills,  which  here  break  down  and  cease; 
while  an  arm  of  the  alluvial  plain  runs  up  eastward  to  the 
fountain. 

*  The  road  which  we  had  thus  taken  from  Masy  by  Keby  Shit, 
and  indeed  quite  from  'Anjar,  had  virtually  led  us  out  of  the 
Bflka'a  ;  so  that,  properly  speaking,  we  were  the  whole  day  long 
not  in  the  great  plain  at  all ;  but  on  higher  ground  east  of  the 
line  of  hills.  This  smaller  side  valley  is  a  singular  formation ; 
and  may  be  said  to  extend  from  Wady  et-Teim  to  Ba'albek,  with 
interruptions  mainly  at  'Anjar  and  Neby  Shit.  The  great  plain 
itself,  as  seen  through  the  openings  in  the  hills,  is  superbly  rich 
and  beautiful ;  a  gem  lying  deep  in  its  setting  of  mountains, 
and  fringed  with  the  brilliant  snows  of  Lebanon.  The  Boka'a 
thus  far  is  everywhere  well  watered.  The  mountains  begin 
further  south  to  converge  and  make  it  narrower ;  and  north 
of  Ba'albek  its  character  is  wholly  changed. 

From  Miisy  northwards  there  is  another  road,  leading  along 
the  western  base  of  the  line  of  hills,  and  of  course  skirting  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  great  plain.1  After  crossing  the  stream 
of  Yahfitieh  it  ascends  a  steep  hill ;  and,  leaving  the  village  of 
Ktina  ten  minutes  on  the  right,  passes  along  a  shallow  valley 
west  of  the  high  Tell  mentioned  above  ;  and  reaches  in  forty-five 
minutes  a  place  of  quarries  and  excavated  tombs.  Fifteen 
minutes  further,  across  the  valley  running  out  below  Xeby  Shit, 
is  the  village  of  Sir'in  ;  and  in  twenty  minutes  more  the  road 
passes  west  of  and  under  Rfimady.  Then  follows  Tflbshar  in 
fifteen  minutes  ;  'Ain  el-Kuneiseh  in  ten  minutes  more,  a  modern 
hamlet  on  the  left  ;  and,  after  still  twenty-five  minutes  one  cuine? 
to  Bereitan.  Thence  to  Taiyibeh  is  thirty-five  minutes  ;  a: 
forty-five  minutes  further  the  village  of  Dilris  is  ten  minutes 
on  the  left  ;2  and  another  half  hour  brings  the  traveller  to  Ba'al- 
bek. 

1  Tliifl  road  was  taken  by  Dr  De  Forest  Zahleh  and  Ba'albek.     Near  this  vilhp*  a 

in   travelling  from    Ba'albek   to    *  Anjar;  what  might  seem  to  be  a  small  teniple, 

Jonrn.  of  Am.  Or.  Soc.  III.  pp.  358,  &>9.  described  by  Burckhardt  a*  surronn.W  br 

—Schubert  also  followed  the  same  road,  eight  beautiful  granite  col umru* :  Tra*.  rp. 

at  least  from   Sir1n?  which  he  writes  Za-  11,  12.  But,  according  to  O.  v.  Kichter.  lit 

rain  ;  III.  p.  314.  colnmns  are  merely  planted  in  the  gru&i 

*  baria  id  on  the  direct  road  between  without  order,  and  one  or  more  of  tLem 
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The  ancient  quarries  of  Ba'albek  are  in  the  western  baae  of  * 
the  last  hill,  eight  or  ten  minutes  south  of  the  town  and  temples. 
Here  may  still  be  seen  the  mode  of  quartering  the  ordinary  stones 
used  for  the  massive  structures  of  the  adjacent  city.  They  were 
ordinarily  hewn  out  from  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  rock  in 
an  upright  position,  by  cutting  away  an  interval  of  about  six 
inches  between  them  and  the  rock  behind  and  at  the  sides ; 
leaving  them  half  hewn  or  smoothed.  Many  such  stones,  so 
separated  except  at  the  bottom,  still  stand  there  like  massive 
square  pillars.  In  the  same  hill,  nearer  the  city,  are  sevesal 
sepulchral  excavations. 

The  great  stone  of  all,  so  celebrated  by  travellers,  lies  in  a 
slanting  position,  in  a  direction  from  east  to  west  We  measured 
it  as  follows: 

loot  ta. 

Lsawth e8  4 

Width 17  9 

Htigkt U  7 

For  what  particular  spot  this  stone  was  intended,  it  is  difficult  to 
say ;  as  there  would  seem  to  be  no  place  for  it  in  the  plan  of  the 
present  structures.  In  judging  of  it  as  it  now  lies,  the  actual 
dimensions  seem  absolutely  incredible.  A  person  spproaching 
takes  for  granted  that  he  can  place  his  hand  upon  the  top  of  it ; 
bat  finds  himself  on  trial  falling  short  by  at  least  one  half. 

On  the  low  ridge  or  swell  between  this  last  hill  and  a  small 
knoll  perhaps  half  a  mile  further  north,  stand  the  two  larger 
temples.  The  ancient  city  wall  runs  from  their  southwestern 
corner  in  an  easterly  direction  up  the  hill  to  near  its  top ;'  thence 
northwards  down  the  hill  and  tar  into  the  plain  which  extends 
towards  the  fountain  ;  and  then  north  of  west  to  the  said  knoIL 
The  fourth  side  we  did  not  trace.  The  wall  was  faced  with 
hewn  stones,  and  had  square  towers  at  frequent  intervals.  The 
whole  construction  reminded  me  much  of  the  walls  and  towers  at 
'Anjar ;  except  that  the  area  here  enclosed  is  much  more  ex- 
tensive. The  walls  and  towers  are  now  in  ruins  ;  and  the  modern 
town,  which  lies  mostly  on  the  east  of  the  temples,  is  nothing 


tooaaa  apvafaa ;  fcnalag  a  MaoHai  1W»  mliaaai  woe*  of  ooano  bioaabl  trtm  Ba*- 
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more  than  a  mean  village  of  larger  size.1     There  are  here  many 
trees  of  various  kinds,  especially  walnut  trees. 

The  large  and  beautiful  fountain  of  Ba'albek  is  fifteen 
minutes  smith  of  east  from  the  temples,  in  its  own  sweet  valkr 
or  depression  in  the  plain  ;  which  here  runs  up  to  the  but  rf 
Anti-Lebanon  on  the  north  of  the  hills  and  terrace.  The  whole 
vale  is  rich  and  meadow-like.  The  water  boils  up  in  sevenl 
places  ;  two  of  which  are  built  up  with  a  low  semicircular  will 
On  the  stone-work  of  one  of  the  fountains  Manndrell  found  t 
Greek  inscription,  containing  the  name  of  a  Christian  bishop.1 
The  water  is  limpid  and  fine,  and  runs  off  murmuring  in  a  pretty 
river ;  as  large  perhaps  as  the  stream  from  Neba'  Shemsro. 
Just  by  the  fountain  are  the  ruins  of  a  mosk,  with  a  single 
row  of  columns  along  the  middle ;  perhaps  once  connected  by 
arches  and  aiding  to  support  the  roof  On  the  north  side  is  i 
square  court.*  The  stream  from  the  fountain  passes  down  to 
the  temples.  Its  natural  channel  is  on  the  north  of  them ;  but 
branches  are  now  carried  along  also  on  the  south  of  the  temples, 
and  supply  water  for  several  mills.  The  whole  stream  is  after 
wards  exhausted  in  the  plain  by  irrigation  ;  and  none  of  it 
reaches  the  Lit  Any,  unless  in  winter.  The  remotest  permanent 
source  of  the  Litany  is  understood  to  be  at  a  village  called 
Haushbeh,  nearly  west  of  Ba'albek,  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon: 
and  the  stream,  an  hour  or  two  below  the  fountain,  is  about  half 
as  large  as  that  of  Ba'albek.4 

The  elevation  of  Ba'albek  above  the  sea,  is,  according  to 
Russegger,  3496  Paris  feet ;  according  to  Schubert,  3572  Paris 
feet.5     The  medium  is  3584  Paris  feet,  or  37G9  feet  English 

We  pitched  our  tent  on  the  south,  overagainst  the  lesser 
temple,  and  opposite  to  the  usual  entrance  at  the  present  day. 
We  found  here  other  companies  of  travellers  ;  and  among  tkm 
several  artists  diligently  occupied  in  sketching.  One  party  w 
encamped  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  large  court  of  the  "great 
temple  itself;  and  we  regretted  that  we  had  not  done  the  same; 
having  yielded  rather  hastily  to  the  apparent  difficulty  of  bring- 
ing in  our  baggage  animals.  We  gave  ourselves  up  for  the 
evening  to  the  astonishment  and  enjoyment  which  the  wundeis 
of  the  scene  inspire  ;  leaving  a  more  careful  examination  of  the 
details  until  the  next  morning. 

1  In   Tturokhardt**  timo  Ba'albek  con-  the  side  of  Anti-Lebanon ;   Trar.  p.  \i 

tained  about  *»>vntv  families  of  Metawileh,  We  neither  saw  it,  nor  heard  it  spoken  d. 
and  twenty-five  of  itiwk  Catholics;  p.  15.         *  So  Mr  Robson,    who  had  nsittd  tk 

Then*    ha*  probably   been   little   change  fountain,  and  crossed  the  stream  rnnfr 

«nco.  tance  further  down.     Comn.  Burckhanfc 

■  Maiimlrvll  Jouni.  May  5th,  nit  Trav.  p.  10. 

*  The  smaller  tiHiiitain  \  imi.i1  by  Burck-         »  Kusscgger  Reiien  L  p.  709.  Schobflt 

hardt,  which  he  oalis  Ju»h,  is  higher  upon  III  p.  322. 
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THE  TEMPLES. 

The  temples,  the  rains  of  which  now  constitute  the  wonder- 
ful attractions  of  Ba'albek,  are  two  in  number ;  the  greater  and 
the  lesser.1  The  former,  with  its  magnificent  peristyle  and  vast 
courts  and  portico,  extended  a  thousand  feet  in  length  from  east 
to  west  It  stands  upon  an  artificial  vaulted  platform,  derated 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  above  the  adjacent  country.  Besides 
the  dilapidated  ruins  of  the  courts  and  portico,  then  now  remain 
only  the  six  southwestern  columns  of  the  lofty  peristyle ;  and 
these  are  still  the  crowning  glory  of  the  place.  The  lesser 
temple  stands  likewise  upon  its  own  similar,  though  less  elevated 
platform.*  It  is  on  the  south  of  the  greater  temple ;  is  parallel 
with  it ;  and  its  front  is  a  few  feet  east  of  the  eastern  line  of  the 

E»t  peristyle.  It  had  no  court ;  and  its  length  is  less  than  one 
irth  part  of  that  of  the  greater  temple  with  its  courts.  It  was 
finished,  and  that  most  elaborately,  and  the  larger  portion  of  it 
still  remains ;  while  not  improbably  the  larger  temple  wai  never 
completed. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  describe  or  dwell  upon  the  plans  and 
noble  architecture  of  these  ruins.  All  I  wish  to  do  is,  in  the 
fewest  words,  to  present  such  a  sketch  as  will  enable  the  intelli- 
gent reader  to  gain  a  correct  general  idea  of  the  place  ;  and 
such  also  as  will  put  the  future  traveller  in  a  situation  at  once 
to  comprehend  the  outline  of  the  ruins,  and  thus  be  saved 
the  time  and  labour  of  studying  them  out  for  himself  without  a 
guide.  This  last  unfortunately  was  our  own  case.  We  had  with 
us  Maundreirs  work,  which  contains  a  tolerable  description  of  the 
lesser  temple,  but  hardly  refers  to  the  greater.  Yet,  since  the 
folios  of  Pococke  and  Wood,  no  traveller,  with  the  exception  of 
Yolney,  has  ever  given  a  plan  of  the  ruins,  nor  even  a  description 
of  their  main  parts  and  features.  We  examined  for  ourselves, 
without  plan  or  guide  ;  and  while  I  have  since  been  gratified  to 
find  our  results  as  to  the  plan  corresponding  entirely  with  those 
of  Wood  and  Dawkins,  yet  we  should  have  been  great  gainers 
had  we  possessed  even  the  slightest  outline.  True,  whoever 
visits  Ba'albek  in  order  to  study  the  architecture  of  its  remains, 
will  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  splendid  and  costly  works 
in  which  they  are  depicted.  But  such  is  not  the  object  of  most 
travellers,  nor  was  it  our*.  I  insert  therefore  a  mere  outline  of 
the  original  ground-plan  of  the  two  temples,  as  reduced  by  Vol- 
ney  from  that  of  Wood  and  Dawkins ;  with  a  brief  description. — 

1  The  «n»n  circular  tenpfe  further  «•*,    fpnkd  u  ftmixfing  apna  tfat  mum  ptallwi 
wOk  b«  Mind  NVtftfer.  with  Um  m*nr  tank,     Bibttotk  8m. 
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In  respect  to  the  general  plan,  it  must  everywhere  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  many  parts,  and  especially  the  south  side,  have 
been  greatly  disfigured  and  obscured  by  the  Saracenio  erections 
of  the  middle  ages ;  when  the  whole  area  of  both  temples  was 
converted  into  a  Muslim  fortress.1 

The  Great  Temple.— The  eastern  front  presents  the  re- 
mains of  a  magnificent  Portico,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
long,  flanked  at  each  end  by  a  square  tower  or  pavilion.  The 
floor  of  the  portico  is  elevated  some  twenty  feet  above  the 
pound  ;  and  the  wall  below  it  is  built  of  large  undressed  stones; 
indicating  that  here  was  an  immense  flight  oi  steps  leading  up 
into  the  portico.  These  however  have  wholly  disappeared ;  hav- 
ing doubtless  been  employed  in  the  Saracenic  worn. 

The  portico  was  about  thirty-seven  feet  in  depth.  It  had 
twelve  columns  in  front,  of  which  only  the  pedestals  now  remain. 
The  diameter  of  the  columns  was  four  feet  three  inches ;  with  an 
interval  of  nine  and  a  half  feet  between  them.  On  two  of  these 
pedestals  were  cut  (with  abbreviations)  the  following  inscrip- 
tions, copied  by  Wood  and  Dawkins,  but  now  nearly  illegible.* 

L  Jfiyutt  Diia  HdiupolitanU  prv  taiuU  AnUnini  Pii  TtlieU  AufuHi  H 
JmU*  August**  matris  domini  nmtri  castrorum  Scnatus  patria  ....«•- 
Iwmnmt  dum  srani  in  muro  inluminaU  §ua  pceunim  «*  «#t»  UbmH  •*- 

4tm9  S0$tt$ 

IL  Mmgnu  Diu  ffsliupolitonis ....  sriis  domini  nmtri  AnUmini  PU 
FtUeU  Augusd  et  Julia  Auausta  mairis  domini  nmtri  castrorum  .  .  .  . 
ntoniana  capita  eolumnarum  dum  font  in  muro  inluminata  sua  pocunim  . . . 

The  pavilions  at  the  ends  of  the  portico  are  built  of  very  large 
•tones ;  we  measured  the  size  of  one  stone,  twenty-four  feet  five 
inches  long.  They  are  ornamented  on  the  outside  with  a  belt  or 
eomice  on  the  level  of  the  portico ;  there  are  also  pilasters  at  the 
corners,  and  two  intervening  ones  on  the  sides.  In  front,  near 
the  bottom  of  each,  is  a  door  leading  to  the  vaults  beneath  the 
platform.  The  top  of  each  pavilion  has  been  rebuilt  by  the 
Saracens.  On  the  same  level  with  the  portico  is  a  sauare  room 
in  each,  thirty-one  feet  wide  by  thirty-eight  feet  deep  ;  and 
entered  from  the  portico  by  three  doors.  These  rooms  are  highly 
decorated  with  pilasters,  niches,  cornices,  and  once  probably  with 
statues.     The  same  is  true  of  the  back  wall  of  the  portico. 

The  great  portal  leading  from  the  portico  to  the  temple 
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courts  is  seventeen  feet  wide.  On  each  aide  of  it  is  a  miller 
one,  ten  feet  in  width. 

These  portals  lead  into  the  first  court,  which  is  in  forma 
Hexagon.  Its  length  between  east  and  west,  from  aide  to  ride, 
is  about  two  hundred  feet ;  its  breadth  from  angle  to  angk 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  On  the  eastern  side,  and  on 
each  of  the  sides  towards  the  north  and  south,  was  a  rectangular 
exedra,  a  room  or  recess  like  the  side  chapels  in  Rons! 
churches,  with  four  columns  in  front  of  each  ;  and  with  smite 
irregular  rooms  intervening.  The  recess  on  the  east  formed  i 
vestibule  before  the  entrance  from  the  portico.  The  exedra 
were  doubtless  roofed  over ;  but  all  is  now  in  ruins. 

The  western  side  of  the  Hexagon  was  occupied  by  a  brotd 
portal  fifty  feet  wide,  with  two  side  portals  each  of  ten  feet, 
leading  into  the  Great  Quadrangle,  the  vast  court  directly  in 
front  of  the  temple  proper.  This  area  measures  about  four 
hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length  from  east  to  west,  by  abort 
three  hundred  and  seventy  feet  in  breadth,  including  the  exedra. 
Beginning  at  the  portals  m  the  middle  of  the  east  side,  and  pro- 
ceeding towards  the  north,  we  have  next  to  the  smaller  ports! 
an  immense  niche,  eighteen  feet  wide,  intended  apparently  fcrt 
colossal  statue.  Then  comes  a  rectangular  exedra  with  te 
columns  in  front ;  and  this  is  followed  by  a  room  next  tkt 
corner,  closed  up  in  front  except  by  a  door.  This  room,  ii 
front,  joins  upon  a  similar  one  on  the  north  side  of  the  court; 
and  both  connect  with  a  small  square  room  between  them  in  the 
angle.  Proceeding  west  along  the  north  side  of  the  court,  we 
have  first  a  rectangular  exedra  with  four  columns  in  front,  then 
a  semicircular  one  with  two  columns  ;  and  next,  occupying  the 
middle  of  this  side,  a  longer  rectangular  exedra  with  six  col- 
umns in  front.  Then  follows,  as  before,  in  corresponding  order, 
a  semicircular  exedra  with  two  columns,  a  rectangular  one  with 
four  columns,  and  a  room  with  a  door  next  the  corner.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  court,  between  this  corner  and  the  great 

fnristyle,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  feet,  there  were  no  exedra. 
roceeding  from  the  eastern  portal  of  the  court  southwards,  sod 
thence  along  the  southern  wall,  the  arrangement  of  the  room 
and  cxcdwB  corresponded  entirely  to  those  just  described  along 
the  other  side.  The  exedrce  were  thirty  feet  deep  ;  and  were 
doubtless  once  roofed  over.  It  was  in  the  fronts  of  these  exedra, 
that  the  columns  of  Syenite  granite  from  Egypt  would  seem  to 
have  been  employed.  Many  of  these  columns,  twenty-ma* 
inches  in  diameter,  are  still  strewed  around,  especially  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  court.1     Their  bases  and  capitals  aft 

1  One  of  these  granite  column*,  of  the     Sanlcy  as  lying  in  one  of  die  Taste  kft- 
aame  diameter,  i*  mentioned  by  M.  De    neoth ;  Narrative  H.  p.  626. 
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supposed  by  Wood  to  have  been  of  the  name  material  as  the 
other  parts  of  the  temple.  The  ejector  were  decorated  within 
and  without  with  pilasters  and  also  with  niches  ;  the  latter  hav- 
ing either  scollop  work  above  or  pediments.  Along  the  front 
of  the  exedrct  above  was  an  entablature  with  an  elegantly 
sculptured  frieze.— In  the  middle  of  the  western  part  of  this 
court  are  the  remains  of  a  raised  platform  or  esplanade ;  on 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  two  rows  of  pedestal*,  three  in 
a  row.  as  if  for  statues  or  sphynxes.  These  remains  are  men- 
tioned by  Volney  ; l  but  not  by  Wood  and  Dawkins. 

Fronting  upon  this  great  quadrangle  was  the  vast  Peristyle, 
measuring  two  hundred  and  ninety  feet  in  length  by  one  hundred 
and  sixty  in  breadth.  On  each  side  were  nineteen  columns, 
with  capitals  of  the  Corinthian  order  ;v  and  at  each  end  ten, 
counting  the  corner  columns  twice ;  that  is,  fifty-four  in  all. 
The  diameter  of  these  columns  is  given  by  Wood  as  seven  feet 
at  the  base  and  five  feet  at  top.  Our  measurement  gave  to  some 
of  them  a  diameter  of  seven  feet  three  or  also  four  inches."  The 
distance  between  the  columns  was  usually  eight  fret ;  in  the 
middle  of  the  eastern  front,  a  little  more.  The  height  of  the 
shafts  was  about  sixty-two  feet,  with  a  richlv  sculptured  entab- 
lature of  nearly  fourteen  feet  more ;'  making  in  all  nearly 
seventy-nix  feet.0  The  columns  were  mostly  formed  of  three 
pieces  ;  many  of  which  now  lie  scattered  on  the  ground.  They 
were  fastened  together  by  iron  pins  or  cramps,  a  foot  long  and  a 
foot  thick ;  and  sometimes  two  of  these  were  employed,  one 
round  and  the  other  square.9  So  solidly  were  the  parts  thus 
joined  together,  that  in  some  instances  the  fall  of  the  columns 
has  not  se|»arated  them.  One  of  the  most  revolting  forms  of 
the  ruthless  barbarism  under  which  these  splendid  ruins  have 
suffered,  is  still  seen  in  the  cutting  and  breaking  away  of  the 
bottom  of  the  columns  yet  standing,  in  order  to  obtain  these 
masses  of  iron ! 

These  rows  of  columns  stood  upon  immense  walls,  built  up 
nearly  fiftv  feet  above  the  ground  outside.  The  eastern  wall 
rested  against  the  platform  of  the  grand  quadrangle ;  from  which 
there  would  seem  to  laave  been  an  ancent  to  the  level  of  the  great 
peristyle.  The  southern  wall  is  now  mostly  covered  by  the 
rubbish  of  ages.  That  on  the  west  is  concealed  by  the  gigantic 
masonry  yet  to  be  descrilied.  The  northern  wall  is  free.  It  is 
built  of  bevelled  stones,  well  wrought  and  finished.     Courses  of 

1  Tom.  II.  ^  218.    Thrj  in  tin  n-        •  So  too  Wilaoa,  Lamb  of  d»  Nbla,  XL 

frnvd  to  in  Kfttarti'  Skotchoa,  Ksplaa,  of  p.  3*1. 
PU»  :   KmaUrm  P^tieo.  Aaoio*r.  •  Wood  and  Itovkia*.  I'Ulo  XXIIL 

•  Too  orior  of  oil  too  oommMthnmsb-        *  Umb  of  ttw  BibK  II.  P-  <*& 
oat  Um  iMpli  and  noorU,  U  inppowd  to        *  Wood,  a.  SSL 
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longer  stones  alternate  with  layere  of  shorter  ones.  The  thick- 
ness of  these  courses  is  very  uniformly  three  feet  eight  inches ; 
and  from  the  present  surface  of  the  ground  outside  to  the  pedes- 
tals of  the  large  columns  above,  there  are  thirteen  courses,  or 
about  forty-eight  feet.  In  the  southern  wall  the  courses  d 
stones  were  similar ;  and  the  elevation  probably  the  same. 
Whether  on  the  level  of  these  walls  above  there  was  a  vaulted 
esplanade,  enclosed  by  the  peristyle ;  whether  this  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  cella  within  the  latter  ;  or  whether  the  esplanade 
and  peristyle  alone  served  the  purpose  of  a  vast  hypsthnl 
temple  ;  can  perhaps  never  be  determined.  It  may  be/ that  the 
latter  is  not  the  least  probable  hypothesis. 

This  magnificent  peristyle,  thus  elevated  some  fifty  feet  ahovt 
the  adjacent  country,  formed  of  course  a  conspicuous  object  in 
every  direction.  Even  now,  the  six  western  columns  of  it* 
southern  Ride,  the  only  ones  which  yet  remain  upright,  constitute 
the  chief  point  of  attraction  and  wonder  in  all  the  various  Tien 
and  aspects  of  Ba'albek.  In  the  time  of  Wood  and  Dawkus, 
A.  D.  1751,  nine  columns  were  yet  standing. 

Not  less  wonderful  than  the  other  parts  of  the  great  temple 
are  the  immense  external  Substructions)  by  which  the  nalb 
supporting  the  peristyle  are  enclosed  and  covered ;  if  indeed 
that  term  can  be  properly  applied  to  huge  masses  of  masonry,  os 
which  nothing  rests.1  This  external  substruction  wall  is  found 
on  the  north  side  and  west  end  of  the  peristyle  ;  and  exists  also 
probably  on  the  south  side  beneath  the  mounds  of  rubbish.  It 
is  marked  by  Wood  as  everywhere  twenty-nine  and  a  half  feet 
distant  from  the  walls  supporting  the  columns ;  and  as  being 
itself  ten  feet  thick 

The  most  imposing  of  these  substructions  is  the  western  wal 
as  viewed  from  the  outside.  It  rises  to  the  level  of  the  bottom 
of  the  columns,  some  fifty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground; 
and  in  it  is  seen  the  layer  of  three  immense  stones  celebrated  by 
all  travellers.  Of  these  stones,  the  length  of  one  is  sixty-fanir 
feet ;  of  another,  sixty-three  feet  eight  inches  ;  and  of  the  thiii 
sixty-three  feet ;  in  all  one  hundred  ninety  feet  eight  inche& 
Their  height  is  about  thirteen  feet ;  and  the  thickness  apparently 
the  same,  or  perhaps  greater.  They  are  laid  about  twenty  feet 
above  the  ground  ;  and  below  them  are  seven  others  of  like  thick- 
ness, and  extending  somewhat  beyond  the  upper  ones  at  each 
end.*     It  is  obvious,  that  these  huge  blocks  formed  the  covering 

1  Wood  and  Dawkins  give  to  these  the  vided  mass,  which  is  sixtr-nine  feet  it 

name  of  vubasement,  with  a  like  question  length,  thirteen  in  depth,  and  eiirhtwo  ia 

as  to  its  strict  propriety.  breadth ;"  Lands  of  the  Bihje  IL  p.  3?L 

'  Dr  Wilson  speaks  here  of  "  one  stone  This  statement  I  am  unable  either  to  coa- 

overlooked  both  by  Maundrell,  and  Wood  firm  or  to  contradict     Like  all  tbrmertn- 

and  Dawkins,  probably  because  irregularly  vellers,  except  Dr  Wilson,  we  observed  nt 

cut  in  the  outer  surface,  though  of  undi-  such  stone. 
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and  marked  the  extent,  of  the  weet  end  of  the  greet  temple, 
corresponding  to  the  breadth  of  the  vast  colonnade  above.  The 
wall  extending  from  theee  blocks  southwards  is  of  inferior 
materials  and  probably  modern.— It  was  doubtless  theee  three 
enormous  stones,  that  gave  to  the  great  temple  its  ancient  apt* 
tbet  of  Trilithom.1 

On  the  north,  the  substruction  wall  is  only  about  twenty  feet 
in  height,  and  was  never  completed.  It  also  is  built  up  of 
cyclopean  work  ;  immense  stones  laid  as  brought  from  the  quairy, 
but  never  dreesed  smooth.  Here  are  nine  stones,  measuring  on 
an  average  thirty-one  feet  in  length,  nine  feet  seven  inches  in 
breadth,  and  thirteen  feet  in  depth.*  In  speaking  of  the  huge 
block  still  lying  in  the  quarry,  I  have  said  that  there  would 
■earn  to  be  no  place  for  it  in  the  plan  of  the  piqpent  structures.* 
Btfll,  it  may  not  be  impossible,  that  the  said  Mock  was  intended ' 
to  be  placed  upon  this  very  wall,  in  a  line  with  the  similar  course 
at  the  west  end ;  but  for  some  reason  the  work  was  abandoned, 
and  the  wall  left  in  its  present  unfinished  state.  In  this  way. 
the  noble  inner  wall  of  bevelled  stones,  sustaining  the  line  of 
columns  above,  has  remained  open  on  this  side  to  public  view 
and  access. 

Under  the  northern  and  southern  sides  of  the  great  quad- 
rangle, which  project  for  beyond  the  peristyle  and  the  hexagonal 
eourt,  are  long  vaulted  passages  extending  quite  through  from 
outside  to  outside.  There  is  at  least  one  like  transverse  passage 
connecting  them ;  and  probably  more.  Other  passages  and 
looms  beneath  the  platform  are  also  described4  The  arch  of 
the  vaults  is  circular ;  and  on  the  walls  are  seen  fragments  of 
Latin  inscriptions,  and  occasionally  a  bust1  In  the  days  of 
Maundrell  and  also  of  Pococke,  the  only  entrance  to  the  platform 
and  courts  of  the  great  temple  above  was  through  these  vaults ; 
emerging  somewhere  near  the  lesser  temple.9  The  vaults  we 
did  not  examine,  except  by  looking  in  at  the  entrances. 

Along  the  external  face  of  the  northern  wall  of  the  great 
eourt,  are  seen  occasionally  bevelled  stones ;  but  not  laid  with 
any  regularity.  Midway  of  the  height  of  this  wall,  some  thirty 
foot  from  the  ground,  runs  a  belt  or  ledge  like  a  cornice,  similar 
to  that  on  the  pavilions  in  front    Opposite  the  middle  of  the 

• 
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oourt  is  a  small  doorway  with  sculptured  sides,  leading  app» 
ently  to  the  vaults.    The  southern  wall  of  this  court  wss  pot    ■ 
ably  similar. 

Lkrser  Temple. — This  temple  is  called  the  Itsser  onlyk 
comparison  with  its  gigantic  neighbour.  With  this  except** 
it  is  probably  by  far  the  largest  ancient  structure  remaining  n 
western  Syria.  It  stands  upon  its  own  less  elevated  and  vaulted 
platform,  wholly  without  the  area  and  plan  of  the  large  temple; 
and  had  apparently  no  direct  connection  with  it.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  regarded  by  Wood  and  Dawkins  as  coeval  iai 
identical  with  that  of  the  great  temple  ;  the  order  being  every- 
where Corinthian.  It  had  no  court  whatever  beyond  its  pen- 
style  and  porticos. 

This  temple,  ps  I  have  said,  stands  parallel  with  the  peristyle 
*of  the  larger  temple  ;  its  front  extending  a  few  feet  east  of  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  great  quadrangle.  It  was  approached 
from  the  east  by  a  flight  of  thirty  steps,  having  at  each  ends 
low  sculptured  wall  surmounted  by  a  pedestal  fifteen  feet  high, 
intended  doubtless  for  statues.  This  flight  of  steps  is  described 
by  De  la  Boque  in  A.  D.  1688,  as  if  then  still  existing.1  The 
spot  is  now  covered  by  the  walls  of  the  Turkish  fort. 

The  whole  length  of  this  temple,  including  the  ccka- 
nades,  is  nearly  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet ;  its  breadth 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  cetta  measures,  on  the 
outside,  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  by  eighty-five  feet 
broad.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  magnificent  peristyle,  of  fif- 
teen columns  on  each  side  and  eight  at  each  end,  counting 
the  corner  columns  in  both  numbers.  At  the  eastern  end 
there  was  a  second  interior  row  of  six  fluted  columns ;  and 
then  two  other  columns  between  these  and  the  ends  of  the  side 
walls,  which  are  here  extended  to  form  the  vestibule.*  This 
double  colonnade  formed  the  eastern  portico  ;  which  is  no* 
destroyed,  except  the  pedestals ;  and  its  place  partially  covered  bj 
the  Turkish  walls.  The  columns  are  composed  of  two  or  at  most 
three  immense  blocks,  six  feet  three  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  five  feet  eight  inches  higher  up.  These  blocks  in 
very  closely  joined  together,  so  that  even  the  edge  of  a  penknife 
cannot  be  inserted  ;  and  were  fastened  by  iron  cramps  or  pins, 
without  cement.  So  solidly  is  this  done,  that  although  one  of 
the  columns  on  the  south  side  has  slipped  from  its  pedestal  and 
fallen  against  the  wall  of  the  cella  with  such  force  as  to  dislodge 
several  of  the  stones,  yet  it  is  itself  unbroken,  and  remaina 

1  Voyage  de  Syrie  etc.  I.  p.  108,  Amst  the  ends  of  the  two  ride  wmHs  of  the  nh 

1728.     Maundrell  in  1697  says  nothing  of  tibnle.   Nothing  of  this  appear*  in  the  pita 

the  step*  of  Wood  and  Dawkins ;  and  Pocockt  ahj> 

1  De  la  Roqne  describes  four  other  col-  questions  De  la  Roane's  statement;  IL  l 

nmns  of  the  portico,  as  standing  between  p.  108. 
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leaning  against  the  ctUa.  Here  too  the  bottoms  of  the  columns 
have  been  broken  away,  in  order  to  get  at  the  iron  cramps. 
Along  the  sides  and  west  end,  the  interval  between  the  columns 
is  eight  and  a  half  feet ;  and  their  distance  from  the  wall  nine 
feet  eight  inches.  In  the  eastern  portico,  the  interval  between 
the  columns  is  the  same ;  except  between  tlie  middle  columns 
of  each  row,  where  it  is  eleven  and  a  lialf  feet  The  two  rows 
are  here  nine  and  a  half  feet  apart ;  and  the  inner  row  is  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  single  columns  ;  and  these  again  the 
same  from  the  walls  of  the  vestibule.  The  height  of  the  col- 
umns is  forty-Are  feet,  including  the  Corinthian  capitals.  Upon 
them  rested  an  entablature  seven  feet  high,  composed  of  a  double 
frieie  or  cornice  elaborately  wrought.1  This  entablature  was 
everywhere  connected  with  the  walls  of  the  edla  by  immense 
slabs  of  stone,  somewhat  concave  below  ;  and  having  the  lower 
surface  exquisitely  sculptured  in  fretwork.  In  the  middle  of 
each  slab  is  a  hexagon,  enclosing  a  bust  or  figure  of  a  god,  hero, 
or  emperor ;  and  towards  the  corners  of  the  dabs  are  smaller 
rhomboids  with  similar  figures.  Among  them  a  Leda  and  a 
Ganymede  may  be  distinguished  ;  but  all  have  been  more  or  less 
defaced.  These  slabs  thus  formed  a  ceiling  of  indescribable 
beauty  over  the  colonnades.  Many  of  the  columns  have  fallen, 
bringing  down  with  them  their  entablatures  and  blocks  of 
ceiling ;  and  these  all  lie  scattered  either  singly  or  in  heaps 
below.  At  present  there  are  on  the  south  side  only  four  columns 
still  in  their  place  ;  on  the  west,  six  ;  and  on  the  north,  nine.1 
In  A.  D.  1751,  there  appear  to  have  been  nine  in  place  upon  the 
south  side,  and  eight  (the  full  number)  at  the  west  end.* 

The  vestibule  before  the  great  |>ortal  is  twenty-four  and  a 
half  feet  deep.  This  portal  is  the  gem  of  the  whole  temple. 
The  elaborateness  and  exquisite  finish  of  its  sculpture  surpasses 
anything  found  elsewhere.4  It  is  twenty-one  feet  four  mches 
broad  ;  the  height  is  undetermined,  treatise  of  the  heaps  of 
rubbish  by  which  it  is  blocked  up  below.  The  sides  are  each  of 
a  single  stone  with  elegantly  carved  ornaments.  The  top  was 
composed  of  throe  huge  blocks,  sculptured  elaborately  on  both 
sides  and  below.  Here  on  the  lower  surface  is  the  celebrated 
figure  of  the  crested  eagle,  beautifully  wrought,  holding  in  his 
talons  a  caduceus,  and  in  his  beak  the  strings  of  long  garlands 

1  loUrt.  Storhw  of  lW  Holy  Un*;  tiqnlfHa  §■  it.  datail,  of  aavtaJa*  of  hi 

Biahn    af  tba  Plata ;    W**ern  Portico  kind  in  tba  world.   Tha  naorftl  ru  warn 

SmmH*.  bat  a  frirt  Ida*  ofiu  bfantjr.     On*  •nod, 

9  Riibtni  Skatebat,  Ibid.  alone,  of  aranUm*  Imtm,  with  jrroapt  of 

•  Wv-|  and  DftvkbN*  Plate*,  ehildra  and  panther*  intortwmvd,  might 

•  Tb#  following  u  Um  jndgmeat  of  Mr  form  a  work  of  iydf    Skatchatt    ft* 
labaif  tt»  aril* :  "  Tbb  U  parhant  tka  XWvajfr  flaaJpat. 

i  work,  aa  wall  at  the  ajaat 
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extending  on  each  Bide,  where  the  other  ends  are  borne  up  fay 
flying  genii  The  crest  shows  that  this  is  not  the  Roman  eagle ; 
but,  as  the  same  figure  is  found  in  the  great  temple  of  the  sun 
at  Palmyra,  Volney  and  others  regard  it  as  the  oriental  eagle, 
consecrated  to  the  sun.1  When  Pococke,  and  also  Wood  and 
Dawkins,  sketched  this  portal,  it  was  still  in  a  perfect  state ; 
but  in  the  shock  of  the  earthquake  of  A.  D.  1759,  the  middle 
stone  of  the  lintel  slipped  and  sunk  between  the  two  others,  and 
now  hangs  suspended  by  the  middle.1  The  eagle  is  thus  separa- 
ted from  the  genii  on  each  side. 

The  ceUa  is  without  windows,  or  any  apertures  for  light 
Whether  there  was  ever  a  roof  is  perhaps  doubtful.  With  the 
exception  of  its  colonnades,  it  may  have  been  hypaethral,  or 
mainly  so.  Adjacent  to  the  portal  on  each  side  are  massive 
pillars,  each  enclosing  a  spiral  staircase  leading  to  the  top. 
Along  the  sides  of  the  interior  are  fluted  half  columns,  with 
intervening  niches  below  and  above ;  these  have  projections  in 
the  bottom  of  each  like  pedestals,  as  if  for  statues.  The  lower 
niches  are  finished  above  with  scollop  work ;  the  upper  ones  with 
triangular  pediments  (tabernacles).  In  the  corners  next  the 
portal  are  double  fluted  columns,  as  at  MejdeL  The  length  of 
the  nave  is  about  ninety  feet ;  its  breadth  seventy-four.  Mr 
Wood  speaks  of  two  lines  of  foundation  walls  running  through 
its  length  ;  which  probably  served  to  divide  off  side  aides,  when 
the  temple  was  converted  into  a  church.  The  plaster  seen  upon 
the  walls  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  era.  The  sanctum 
or  place  of  the  altar  occupied  thirty-six  feet  at  the  west  end  of 
the  cella.  It  was  raised  above  the  nave ;  and  several  steps  led 
up  to  it.3  At  each  end  of  the  steps  was  a  door  leading  down  to 
the  vaults.4  Above  was  one  or  more  fluted  columns  on  each 
side,  forming  or  supporting  a  screen  between  the  nave  and  the 
adytum. 

General  Features. — Such  in  brief  detail  is  the  general 
outline  of  these  splendid  ruins.  But  no  description  can  convey 
more  than  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  their  overpowering  grandeur, 
or  their  impressive  decay. 

The  elevation  of  the  platforms  and  the  external  walls  pre- 
vent access  to  the  interior  at  the  present  day,  except  along  the 
western  end  of  the  lesser  temple,  and  so  between  the  latter  and 

1  Volney,  Voyage  II.  p.  227.  and  found  two  rooms,  which  he  does  not 

1  In  Volne/s  time  this  stone  had  sunk  describe ;  II.  i.  p.  109. — On  the  side  of  the 

eight  inches ;  Voyage  II.  p.  222.    It  is  staircase  leading  down  to  these  chambers, 

now  sunk  lower;    De  Saulcy  says  about  Burckhardt  found  the  Cufic   inscription, 

two  yards ;  IL  p.  604.  which  he  copied ;  pp.  12,  18.    For  conjeo- 

•  De  la  Roque  speaks  of  thirteen  steps;  tural  readings  of  this  inscription,  aee  Ge- 

1  p.  115.  senius'  Notes  on  Burckhardt,  L  p.  490 

«  Pococke  descended  into  these  raults,  Germ. 
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the  great  peristyle  of  the  larger  temple.  And  what  an  en* 
trance !  Here  are  accumulated  vast  heaps  of  mighty  ruins ; 
immense  shaft*  of  broken  columns ;  gigaptic  architraves,  cor- 
nices, and  oeilings,  all  exquisitely  sculptured  ;  all  now  trodden 
under  foot,  and  forming  perhaps  the  most  imposing  and  impres- 
sive avenue  in  the  worn  1 

That  which  at  once  and  mainly  strikes  the  traveller  is  the 
singular  symmetry  of  proportion  ;  which  gives  an  air  of  perfect 
lightness  and  beauty  to  the  most  massive  materials.  On  ap- 
proaching from  the  south,  and  beholding  the  light  and  graceful 
columns  yet  standing  around  the  lesser  temple ;  and  then  view- 
ing and  measuring  the  fallen  shafts  below ;  it  seems  impossible 
that  the  two  could  ever  have  belonged  together.  It  is  only 
after  going  up  to  the  pedestals  and  surveying  them  close  at 
hand ;  and  striving  to  grasp  the  standing  columns,  which  three 
men  together  can  hardly  clasp  around  ;  that  the  mind  can  even 
begin  to  reconcile  the  apparent  contradiction.  In  like  manner  the 
vast  entablatures  scattered  below  seem  many  times  larger  than 
the  airy  architraves  above.  Still  more  impressive  in  their  vast- 
Dees,  yet  apparent  lightness,  are  the  yet  larger  and  taller  col- 
umns of  the  peristyle  of  the  great  temple.  In  this  respect  the 
first  impression  of  the  whole  is  absolutely  overwhelming. 

These  temples  have  been  the  wonder  of  past  centuries ;  and 
wiD  continue  to  be  the  wonder  of  future  generations,  until  bar- 
barism and  earthquakes  shall  have  done  their  last  work.  In 
vastness  of  plan,  combined  with  elaborateness  and  delicacy  of 
execution,  they  seem  to  surpass  all  others  in  Western  Asia,  in 
Africa,  and  in  Europe.  They  are  like  those  of  Athens  in  light- 
ness, out  surpass  them  far  in  vastness ;  they  are  vast  and 
massive  like  those  of  Thebes,  but  far  excel  them  in  airiness  and 
grace.  Yet  the  very  elaborate  and  ornate  character  of  the  struc- 
tures appears  to  militate  against  the  idea  of  high  antiouity. 
The  simplicity  and  severity,  which  reign  in  the  temple  at 
M ejdel,  are  here  no  longer  seen.  The  gigantic  subtractions  on 
the  west  and  northwest,  and  perhaus  the  massive  foundation 
work  of  the  great  platform,  seem  alone  to  point  to  an  earlier 
origin  and  a  remoter  age. 

CiacuLUt  Temple.— Thirty  or  forty  rods  east  of  the  great 
temples,  stands  a  verjr  small  one,  having  apparently  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  the  others,  but  very  elaborately  ornamented 
and  finished  ;  a  perfect  gem  in  its  way.  The  ctlla  is  circular, 
or,  rather,  semicircular.  It  has  around  it  externally  eight 
Corinthian  columns,  with  a  roof  or  entablature  projecting  from 
the  ceUa  separately  to  each  column.  This  gives  it  at  a  distance 
the  appearance  of  an  octagonal  structure.  Between  the  columns 
are  inches  as  for  statues.    The  interior  has  two  tiers  of  columns. 
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one  above  the  other  ;  the  lower  Ionic,  the  upper  Corinthian.  In 
the  days  of  Maundrell,  Pococke,  and  Wood,  the  building  wh 
uwl  hy  the  Greek  Christians  as  a  church. '  According  to  H«m- 
dn»ll  it  was  even  then  "  in  a  very  tottering  condition ;"  and  not 
it  has  many  crevices  and  seems  ready  to  fall.* 

History. — There  is  no  question  I  believe,  as  to  the  identity 
of  Ba'alliek  with  the  ancient  Heliopolis  of  Syria,  mentioned  by 
several  writers  nearly  cotemporary  with  the  Christian  en. 
Btralw  speaks  of  it  as  being,  with  Chalcis,  tinder  the  damhnos 
of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Mennseus,  already  mentioned  above.'  Pliny 
refers  to  it  incidentally  as  near  the  sources  of  the  Orontes,  betweet 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon.4  Josephus  narrates,  that  Pamper, 
marching  from  Apamea  on  the  Orontes,  passed  through  thecitfei 
of  Heliopolis  and  Chalcis,  and  came  to  Pella.*  Ptolemy  likewi* 
enumerates  Heliopolis  among  the  cities  of  Ccelesyria."  No 
other  notice  has  yet  been  found,  which  is  not  later  than  the 
third  century  after  Christ. 

The  name  Heliopolis,  "  City  of  the  Sun,"  7  implies  that  this 
city,  like  its  namesake  in  Egypt,  was  already  consecrated  to  the 
worship  of  the  sun.  Indeed  the  sun  was  one  of  the  chief  divinhki 
in  the  Syrian  and  Asiatic  worship  ;  and  to  him  was  applied  h 
their  mythology,  as  well  as  to  Jupiter  and  some  other  gods,  the 
name  of  Baal  or  Lord.8  The  mythology  of  Egypt  had  a  stame 
influence  upon  that  of  Syria  ;'  and  it  would  not  be  nnnatmu 
to  suppose  a  connection  between  the  forms  of  sun  worship 
in  the  two  countries.  Indeed,  this  is  expressly  affirmed;  ■■  and 
Macrobius,  in  the  tifth  century,  narrates,  that  the  image  wor- 
shipped at  Heliopolis  in  Syria  was  brought  from  Heliopolis  in 

Egypt.11 

Be  all  tliis  however  as  it  may,  there  is  no  historical  notice 

1  Maundrell,  May  fith.  Pococke  IL  L  p.  •  Movers  1.  a  pp.  57,  235  sq. 

108.  "  So  Lucian  or  the  author  of  th?  tract 

*  Corap.  Do  SauVy,  II.  p.  007.  de  Syria  l>ta,  §  5,  "Exowi  U  *a)lUs 
a  St  rub*  >  16.  2.  11.  p.  753. — See  above,  toe'rutes  JpeV,  ovsc   'JWvfpMr,  aAA*  Aryrf- 

p.  4i»7.  wriov,  to  i£  'HA/ov  v6\ios  is  tV  *wu? 

4  II.  N.  5.  18  or  22,  "amnis  Orontes,     oWjccto.     'E7&  per  pur  imr  fern,  prf. 
natus  inter  Libanum  et  Antilibanum  juxta     tik  jcol  to*oc  ffol  ipx**6*  «Vr«. 

HehVpolira."  n  Macrob.  SatnniaL  1. 23,  •*  AssyrflfLe, 

*  Jos.  Antt  14.  3.  2.  Svri]   qnoque   Solem   sob   nomine  Jerif, 

*  Ptol.  (Jeogr.  5.  14.  queni  Dia  Heliopoliten  cognominant,  msx- 
1  (ir.  'HktovvoXis.  imi*  cereraoniis  celebrant  in  civitate,  q*e 

*  Movers,  die  Phoniacr,  I.  pp.  157, 159,  Heliopolis  uuucupatnr.  Ejus  del  sunols- 
163,  167,  160  sq.  180.  Hence  the  name  crum  suinrnm  est  de  oppido  JCgvpti,  qttd 
COB  brs ,  Baal  £h'mr*ht  "  Lord  of  the  et  ipsum  Hnliopolis  appellator,  regTWrti 
Snn,"  in  a  Palmvrene  invription  :  Movers  almd  -^WPtj0*  Senemure;  perUtun^c* 
ibid.  p.  174.  So  too  Macrobius  Saturnal.  ***  pnmum  in  earn  per  Opium,  legafum 
1.  23.  Comp.  Gesen.  Hob.  Lex.  art.  b«  I>ele^  ivps  Assjyionim  .acerdocw^ 
no.  5.-For  tbe  name  Baul  a.  used  of  oth«r  ^S^^H?^  P^S 
god*,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Mars,  see  Mo-  tS^SA^^^  ^ 
vers  ibid.  Geson.  Heb.  Lex.  L  c  *^  ^ 
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earlier  than  the  fourth  century,  which  speaks  of  Heliooolis  as  a 
■eat  of  heathen  worship.  The  fact  rests  solely  upon  the  name, 
in  connection  with  the  gigantic  earlier  substructions  of  the  great 
temple.  We  can  hardly  account  for  this  silence  of  the  older 
historians,  if  the  magnificent  structures,  which  we  now  behold  in 
ruins,  existed  in  their  day. 

Whether  this  City  of  the  Sun  is  anywhere  alluded  to  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  is  a  question  perhaps  not  yet  fully  settled. 
It  has  sometimes  been  held  to  be  the  same  with  Baal-gad L1 
But  this  place,  as  we  hare  seen,  is  more  probably  to  be 
■ought  at  B&niAs ;  and  some  of  the  reasons  have  been  assigned 
why  it  could  not  well  hare  lain  so  far  north  as  Ba'albek.* — By  the 
same  writers  Baalath  is  likewise  regarded  as  identical  both  with 
Baal-gad  and  Ba'albek.  We  read  indeed  that  "  8olomon  built 
Gexer,  and  Beth-horon  the  nether,  and  Baalath,  and  Tadmor  in 
the  wilderness ; " •  and  therefore  Baalath  is  assumed  to  be  Ba'al- 
bek solely  on  account  of  the  juxtaposition  of  the  name  with 
Tadmor.  But  in  another  passage  this  order  is  reversed  ;  and  we 
read  that  Solomon  built  Tadmor,  store  cities  in  Hamath,  the 
two  Beth-horons,  and  Baalath.4  The  argument  is  thus  de- 
stroyed ;  and  further,  Josephus  says  expressly,  that  the  Baalath 
thus  fortified  by  Solomon  was  near  to  Qazara  (Gexer)  in  the 
land  of  the  Philistines.*  It  was  therefore  no  other  than  the 
Baalath  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.*—  A  third  name  brought  into  the 
like  connection  by  the  same  writers  is  Baal-kanum,  once  men- 
tioned in  Canticles  ; T  where  it  is  said,  that  Solomon  had  there  a 
vineyard,  which  he  let  out  to  keepers  at  a  thousand  pieces  from 
each.  But  Solomon  would  hardly  have  selected  Ba'albek  as  a 
favourable  spot  for  a  vineyard  ;  especially  for  one  of  such  extent 
and  value.' 

More  probable  is  it,  that  the  prophet  Amos  allndes  to  Heli- 
opolis  and  its  idol-worship,  where  he  speaks  of  the  "  plain  of 
Avtn  "  (Bikath  Aven^.9  The  Seventy  appear  to  have  so  under- 
stood this  passage ;  since  they  here  give  the  Hebrew  Avtn  by 

•  Hob.  t|  V**,  Jo*.  11,  17.  11,  7.  Hl»wi»  Wflwm,  Un*  of  tko  Bibb  IL 

So  Ik—  i>  Bui  twnontB—l-n^d,  fa  hi*  P***4*        fl  A    .  %  n 

Dkartatt.  pkfloL  tbooL    Mickoolfa  Sop-  U  B^i-kmmom,  th.  fatter  won!,  Ho- 

•4  Ltu.   Htbrr.  pp.  197,  SOI.  m  ("ran),  b  b?  «o»  tak-  for  .4 


BibL  Gcogr.  L  IL  pp.  S0OL  SSL     or  Ammum,  the   Egrplfaii  Jupiter.     So 
Erik.  XVTL  p.  SSO.  MWmli-SopplLc.  p.*)!.     Raomm.Le. 

•  Sot  mWre,  pp.  40S,  4ia  *  »l-     WU«o  La    Bot  thU  Kfr/pti— 

•  Hot,  rtja.  1 1  s.  17  IS.  ■"■•  oocm  fa  H#hr,w  M TO-  Jfr-  4* 
•  *             *                              15.  N.k  S,  S.    Gomfas  r«*rt  BmI-o*. 

moo  to  tko  BcAojuftr  or  SoAaooV  of  J»4Hk 


SCbr.  S.4-S. 


1       .  %*  S.CLCo«p  lofaad  IV  S,  S;  am**  th.  kilb  of  Somsrfa.  »omr  Do- 

M.  p.  77*  ft*,  th— .  Thbb  mot*  pjobmblo,  if***  •*!■■• 

•  Josh.  lSt  44.  trtoMUy  «xi**d ;  «•  ohm,  pp.  SS7,  SSlL 

•  Hob,  pwjin,  C-t  %  IL    So  •H*!;f-rtR*lA»-l>*M4Ms» 
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On j  the  domestic  name  of  the  Egyptian  Heliopolis.1  The  aHa- 
sion  would  then  bo  to  the  great  plain  of  the  Btlk&'a,  or  Code- 
syria ;  of  which  Heliopolis  waa  always  the  chief  city.1  Asa 
this  accords  well  with  the  context 

The  chief  notices  of  Heliopolis  during  the  second  and  thai 
centuries,  are  from  coins  of  the  city.  Of  these  many  yet  remim. 
struck  under  most  of  the  emperors  from  Nerva  to  Gallienm1 
Of  the  earliest,  those  under  Nerva  and  Adrian,  the  former  hue 
the  legend  COL.  IVL.  HEL. ;  and  the  latter  C.  I.  HEL.  LEO. 
H.  The  device  on  both  is  a  colonist  driving  two  oxen ;  and  As 
is  continued  on  many  of  the  coins  of  the  later  emperon ;  * 
also  the  legend  COL.  IVL.  AVG.  FEL.  Heliopolis  thereto 
had  the  rank  of  a  Roman  colony ;  and  the  further  inference  ■ 
drawn,  that  a  colony  of  military  veterans  was  sent  hither,  • 
also  to  Berytus,  by  Julius  Caesar  or  by  Augustus.*  About  tk 
close  of  the  second  century,  Septimius  Severus  bestowed  np» 
the  city  thejiu  Italicum,  a  boon  granted  to  favoured  provincal 
cities.8  There  are  no  coins  of  the  city  tinder  the  Antomwt; 
and  only  one  under  Commodus,  not  differing  particularly  fifft 
those  of  Nerva  and  Adrian. 

But  in  the  absence  of  coins  and  of  all  other  ancient  tettv 
mony,  we  find,  singularly  enough,  in  John  of  Antioch,  surname! 
Malala,  a  writer  not  earlier  than  the  seventh  century,  the  notion 
that  "iElius  Antoninus  Phis  erected  at  Heliopolis,  in  Fhenka 
of  Lebanon,  a  great  temple  to  Jupiter,  one  of  the  wonders  of  die 
world." 6  However  strange  it  may  appear,  that  no  cotempowr 
writer  has  alluded  to  this  temple  of  Antonine,  yet  the  general 
fact  of  its  erection  by  him  accords  well  with  various  other  cir- 
cumstances. The  elalx>rate  and  ornate  style  of  the  architects 
belongs,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  late  period.  The  massive  sub- 
structions, indeed,  were  probably  those  of  an   earlier  temple; 

1  Sept.  v9lor'+Clr,  Vulg.  eamput  idolu  de  Censib.  Kb.   I,  "Est  et  Heliopofito* 

The  Heb.  yiS  or  -JX  for  Heliopolis  in  Egypt,  q«»  *  divo  Sever©  per  belli  civilit  occssio- 

U  point*  „  ^  „r  *  Goo.  4,,  46.  60.  ^S^^T&Z.  3&' 

46,  20,  and  a*  •);»  Ez.  80,  17.     In  all  p.  817. 

these  examples  the  Seventy  and  Vulgate        *  J.  Malala  Chronogr.   ed.  OindocC  i> 

give  it  by  'HAiofroAir,  Jleliopolti,     The  Corpus  Scriptor.  Hist  Byxant  ei  Metasf. 

former  nowhere  have  *Ar,  except  in  Amos  p.  280  Diud.  p.  1 19  Von.     "HAj*»  'Am* 

!■  °-  rises  Ttios  . . .  oWis  f*rrc«r«r  «V  'HAjswA* 

1  The  Heb.  h3jp>a  and  Arab.  BbkSa  r^t  twl^s  rov  Aifrbou  rabv  rj  Ad  prp*> 

are  strictly  one  andthe  same  word,  signi-  &»  ***  «*T*r  *""  <*▼«  fresprfrtir.— Hew 

fying  "  a  cleft  or  plain  between  mountains."  the  writcr  P«*»Wy  refers  to  a  Boa*  Zm. 

1  See  EckheJ  Doctr.  Nnmmorum  III.  p.  J*&**  &**1*  jnat  a*  we  elsewhere  fed*  * 

884  sq.     More  fully  in  Mionuet  Dcscr.  des  BooA  'HA/ev  (» «»  bra)  Sun  Baal;  eoap. 

Med.  V.  pp.  298-305.     SuppL  VIH.  pp.  Movers  L  c  pp.  173,  174.     See  abew.  p. 

20S-212.  618,  n.  8.— Possibly  Antonine  rebuilt  oV 

4  Eckhel  1.  c.  p.  834.     Comp.  above  in  great  temple  of  the  Sun ;  and  erected  che 

VoL  IX  p.  494.  [iil  442.]  lesser  temple  to  Jupiter  BaaL 

*  So  Ulpian,  who  was  a  native  of  Tyre ; 
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which  may  have  been  left  unfinished,  or  perhaps  been  overthrown 
by  earthquakes.  The  inscriptions  above  given1  point  also  to  an 
epoch  earlier  than  Septimins  Severus ;  since  they  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  being  coeval  with  the  pedestals  on  which  they  are 
inscribed. 

Here  again  the  testimony  of  the  later  coins  is  of  avaiL 
Many  of  these  indeed  retain  the  device  of  the  colonist  and  his 
oxen ;  while  others,  and  especially  some  of  Bepttmins  Severus, 
exhibit  for  the  first  time  the  figure  of  a  temple  with  the  legend 
COL.  HEL.  I.  O.  M.  H.f  One  has  a  temple  with  a  portico  of 
ten  columns,  seen  in  front ;  another  has  a  temple  with  many 
columns  in  a  peristyle,  with  steps,  seen  from  the  side.  These 
correspond  to  the  greater  and  lesser  temples ;  and  evidently  imply 
that  the  two  were  then  extant  How  they  should  first  appear 
on  the  coins  of  Severus  is  not  so  easily  explained.  Perhaps 
there  were  earlier  coins  with  the  like  device,  which  are  now  lost ; 
or,  (xmoMv  the  temples  were  begun  by  Antonine,  and  only 
finished  fifty  years  later  under  Severus. — The  coins  of  subse- 
quent emperors  continue  to  represent  the  temples,  sometimes 
under  different  forms ;  and  one  coin  of  Valerian  has  two 
temples. 

From  the  votive  inscriptions  above  given,'  it  would  seem  to 
follow,  that  the  greater  temple  was  not  only  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  the  sun  as  Baal,  but  was  a  Pa  nth  ion  consecrated 
to  all  the  gods  of  Heliopolis.  The  lesser  temple  was  then  that 
erected  to  Jupiter  Baal.  The  architecture  of  both  shows  them  to 
have  been  built  at  about  the  same  epoch.  The  lesser  temple  was 
finished  ;  the  greater  probably  never.  The  extent  and  pomp  of 
the  Syrian  worship  of  the  sun  appears  from  the  feet,  that  Julia 
Domna,  the  empress  of  Septimius  Severus,  was  the  daughter  of 
Bassianus  priest  of  the  sun  at  EJmesa  (Hums)  ;  and  that  Helio- 
gabalus,  himself  a  priest  of  the  sun  in  the  same  city,  became 
emperor  and  assumed  the  title  :  "  Invktus  Sacerdos  Augustus, 
Sacerdos  Dei  80I1V '  Tjie  worship  of  Venus  was  also  predomi- 
nant at  Heliopolis  ;  and  people  came  together  there  to  prostitute 
their  wives  and  daughters.*  The  licentiousness  and  the  intoler- 
ance of  heathenism  were  alike  prevalent,  as  appears  from  the 
etoiy  of  the  martyr  GeUsinua ;  the  scene  of  which  was  Heli- 
opolis in  A.  D.  297,  under  the  reign  of  Diocletian.'  Oelasinus 
was  an  actor,  and  was  to  appear  before  the  people  assembled  in 


i 


Sm  ftbort,  p.  009.  Aarrtr  'Hlf*V  njifirrn  ■pigpfrwi,  y+ 

-  In  Ml:  Cdmim  ff*iiopcii§  J<*i  Cjp-  *m«f  ml  bvymrfAnr  mmOrn  lwyt*w 

•  8m  ftbm,  p.  Wfe.  *  Owm.  Puck.  «L  IHwkrf  p.  SIS.  fi 

•  Sm  hi*  coin*,  rt&  S76  P»r.    The  Cbrootooo  my  SS9  j—n 

•  Ewb.  VH.  Coo*.  168,Mr9t«n-  titer  ChrUfr  mcwmoq. 
tdmw  *HA»«rAu»r  if  fa  •!  &  r*r  fat 
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the  theatre  for  the  public  games.  Having  embraced  ChmtkirtT 
he  declined  his  part,  and  was  thrown  by  his  fellow-acton  into 
the  reservoir  of  the  bath,  full  of  warm  water,  in  mockeir  of 
his  baptism.  Having  been  taken  out  and  dressed  in  white  pr- 
ments,  he  still  refused  to  appear  in  the  theatre,  crying  out:  "I 
am  a  Christian  ;  I  saw  the  terrible  glory  in  the  bath,  and  I  trill 
die  a  Christian.'9  The  people  rushed  madly  upon  him,  that 
him  out  of  the  theatre,  and  stoned  him.  His  relatives  bond 
the  body  in  the  neighbouring  village  Maiiamme,  where  hew 
born  ;  and  there  a  chapel  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

When  the  power  of  the  state,  under  Constantine,  begin  to 
be  wielded  in  favour  of  Christianity,  a  check  was  given  to  tie 
debaucheries  and  licentious  rites  of  heathenism.  The  temple  of 
Venus  at  Apheca  (Afka)  in  Mount  Lebanon  was  destroyed;1 
and  a  new  law  or  imperial  rescript  warned  the  people  of  Hefr 
opolis  against  continuing  the  dissolute  practices  of  their  wontip, 
and  exhorted  them  to  receive  the  better  faith*  At  the  sum 
time  the  emperor  founded  here  an  immense  Basilica ;  *  coMeenv 
ted  a  bishop  with  his  presbyters  and  deacons  ;  and  all  this  is  i 

Elace  still  devoted  to  the  worship  of  demons.  Even  from  the 
mguage  of  Eusebius  himself,  there  would  seem  to  have  bw 
but  few  Christians  in  the  city.  By  the  founding  of  a  church  w 
are  probably  to  understand  the  conversion  of  the  great  temjk 
into  a  Basilica.4 

The  heathen  rites  and  customs  of  the  people  were  too  deeply 
seated  to  be  at  once  eradicated  ;  and  the  accession  of  Julian  the 
Apostate  (A.  D.  361)  to  the  imperial  throne,  was  the  signal  fa 
the  violent  suppression  of  Christianity,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  heathen  rites.5  It  was  at  this  time,  that  the  people  of 
Heliopolis  distinguished  themselves  by  their  deeds  of  violence 
and  cruelty.  Timid  virgins  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God. 
and  shrinking  from  the  public  gaze,  were  exposed  naked  in  the 
market  place,  a  spectacle  and  scoffing  to  all9  This  was  done, 
according  to  the  historian,  in  revenge  for  the  former  restraints 
upon  their  heathen  pollutions.  In  Heliopolis  also,  Cyril,  i 
deacon,  who  in  the  days  of  Constantine  had  manifested  great 
zeal  for  the  truth,  and  had  himself  broken  in  pieces  many  idols. 
was  not  only  slain  by  the  idolaters ;  but  in  their  hatred  ther 
even  cut  open  his  body  and  tasted  of  his  liver.7     In  like  manner. 

1  Euseb.  Vita  Const  3.  55.  his  Historia  Dvnastianun,    ed.  Pococta 

'  Ibid,  3.  58.     Sozomen  H.  E.  1.  a   ib.  Oxon.  1G63.  p.  85. 

5.  10.  »  Theodoret  H.  E.  8.  6. 

1  Euseb.  ibid.  oIko*  tvK-rfipioy  JfexAija-fa*  *  Soxom.  H.  E.  5.  10. 

Tf  fifytaror  .  .  .  Kara&aWSfxfvot.  T  Theodoret  H.  E.  8.  7.     The  hfrttriia 

4  This  testimony  of  Eusebiua  is  mostly  relates,  that  all  who  took  part  in  thi*i»r- 

repcated  by  Gregory  Abulpharagius  (Bar-  rid  act,  lost  first  their  teeth,  then  (bu 

hebrseus),  in  tlwi  thlrVicutli  century  \  see  tongues,  and  lastly  their  eye*. 
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numerous  Christians,  banished  by  persecution  from  Alexandria, 
were  sent  to  Heliopolis,  as  a  place  where  there  were  no  Christians, 
and  where  no  man  could  bear  to  hear  the  name  of  Christ ;  and 
here  after  a  while  they  were  distributed  to  the  mines.1 

Under  Julian's  immediate  successors,  the  tide  again  slowly 
turned  in  favour  of  Christianity.  In  A.  D.  379,  Thcodosius  the 
Great  ascended  the  throne.  Of  him  it  is  related,  that  while 
"  Constantino  during  his  reign  only  shut  up  the  temples  and 
tanes  of  the  Greeks,  Theodostus  also  destroyed  them  ;  as  like- 
wise the  temple  of  Balanios  at  Heliopolis,  the  great  and  re- 
nowned, the  TrQithon ;  and  converted  it  into  a  Christian 
church."*  This  mention  of  the  Trilithon  shows  definitely,  that 
the  writer  refers  to  the  great  temple."  The  name  of  the  pod, 
BaianioSy  is  most  probably  only  a  different  form  for  the  Baal 
Helton,  '  Lord  of  the  Sun/  which  we  have  found  elsewhere.* 
What  portion  of  the  great  temple  was  thus  used  for  Christian 
purposes,  we  are  not  informed.  Perhaps  a  church  may  have 
been  erected  within  the  great  court  ;■  or,  possibly,  the  lesser 
temple,  which  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  church,  may  have 
been  reckoned  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  Trilithon. 

The  name  of  the  bishop  instituted  by  Constantine,  is  not 
recorded/  About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  two  others  are 
mentioned  ;  one,  Joseph,  at  the  synod  of  Antioch  about  A.  D. 
443  ;  the  other,  Peter,  under  the  emperor  Leo.T 

In  the  seventh  century  the  fiery  zeal  of  the  followers  of  the 
false  prophet  urged  them  on  to  conquest ;  and  as  early  as  A.  D 
636,  all  Syria,  including  Damascus,  Heliopolis,  and  the  other 
cities,  had  become  subject  to  the  victorious  leaders  of  the  new 
fiuth.0  From  this  time  onward  for  three  centuries,  a  vefl  of 
darkness  covers  the  City  of  the  Sun.  D'Herbelot  indeed  affirms, 
but  without  s{>ecifying  his  authorities,  that  it  continued  to  be  a 
powerful  city  under  the  Khalife  of  the  house  of  'Ommlyah  ;•  that 
is,  for  a  century  after  the  Muhammedan  conquest.  When  it 
reappear*  again  in  hintory,  two  circumstances  had  taken  place, 

1  Taaodon*  H.  E.  4.  ».  p.  179  ad.     V*~,  *W<#T*f,fcr*A>~,  ^Ar*r«f;M» 
*•**!»*  G««an.  ThMUr.   wUr  b,  p.   »7.    So 

•<w  pa.*  a*  !**«<;».  m.  p.    Wtlw  XV1L  L    14L   r*  w^  a  p. 

SOS   Par.  femrrvriMf   4  •aUkaat  0am-     &m  r  *         r 

*+*  7*.!^A^£XM'~**  t#*  *  n*  b  tbt  opinion  of  X.  Da  So-lay ; 
wmm»  rtnv   UUImr*  atrat  Bumiwmi  ral     rj#  p  0g|a 

aoraWar,  ral  rt  la*W  'Hktmmikiwt  rh        •  Ku»K  Vita  CetuL  a  Ml 

miiAiidfr^  -IwyMwrmrt        t  L.  <JoJaa  Oriaoa  Cbrial  II   pp.  Ml, 

TpO*-.   ra I    Jaafartr   a+ra    immX^im  m.     Con*.  Cava   9cr%*>r.  KaeL   Hiat 

^trr—piw»  bl  SOU. 

•  Saa  abova,  p.  Ml  •  vk«l   q^^  «>r  rhalifrII(  |04ft\    L 

•  Ana.  VZV  bn,   BaaA   "HAJaa,  ata  p.  *u     (ira*.  Abalpharajr  Hi*  Drama* 
ftfcova,  p.  61*,  a.  H.     Tha  chaaflP   of  /  od.  1'oroeka.p.  II*  Lai.  tVanp.  Hipnpaaa. 
Iftto  «  b  But  auoommoo  m  fyrloe  and  L'hrnnnjrr.  p.  Ml  Par.  p.  &*l  liaaam. 
Qrook,  a«  la  alhar  liajigw,   a.  o>  Dor.        *  Bibliotk.  OriaataW,  art.  Aolo*fc 
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which  form  main  characteristics  in  all  the  notices  of  Arabian 
writers. 

The  first  of  these  circumstances  is  the  change  of  name.  The 
city  reappears,  not  as  Heliopolis,  but  as  Ba'albek.  That  the 
latter  name  corresponds  to  the  former  in  the  first  part  at  least, 
no  one  doubts;  but  as  yet  no  satisfactory  etymology  or  origin  of 
the  latter  portion  has  been  discovered.1  No  ancient  form  ii 
known,  either  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaean,  from  which  it  can  be 
well  derived.  Some  of  the  Frank  historians  of  the  cruoda 
write  the  name  Malbec* 

The  other  circumstance  referred  to  above,  was  the  early  con- 
version of  the  great  temple  and  its  courts  into  a  fortress.  Its 
mainly  as  a  fortress  that  Arabian  writers  speak  of  Ba'albek. 

The  earliest  Arabian  authors,  who  mention  Ba'albek,  are  d- 
Isthakhri  and  Ibn  Haukal,  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury.1 Their  notices  are  brief^  and  quite  «imilAr  to  each  other. 
The  latter  writes :  "  Here  are  gates  of  palaces,  sculptured  m 
marble  ;  and  lofty  columns,  also  of  marble  ;  and  in  the  whole 
region  of  Syria  there  is  not  a  more  stupendous  or  considerable 
edifice."  No  further  notice  of  Ba'albek  occure  for  more  flan  a 
century.  As  a  fortress,  the  possession  of  it  was  important  in 
the  frequent  wars  waged  between  the  Fatimite  Khalifa  of  Egypt 
and  the  various  dynasties  of  northern  Syria.  Near  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century,  and  not  long  before  the  arrival  of  the 
crusaders,  after  several  alternations,  Ba'albek  passed  finally,  in 
A.  D.  1090,  from  the  Egyptian  rule  under  that  of  the  Seljuk 
princes  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus.4  In  A.  D.  1134,  the  place 
was  an  object  of  strife  to  the  latter  among  themselves.5  Five 
years  later,  in  A.  D.  1139,  Ba'albek  surrendered  to  the  victorious 
arms  of  Zenki,  the  celebrated  Atabek  chieftain  ;  after  whose 
death  it  reverted,  in  A.  D.  1145,  to  the  Seljuk  prince  of  Da- 
mascus.6 

1  Perhaps  the  suggestion  of  A.  Seoul-  §q.     Rosenm.  BihL  Geogr.  L  ii.  pp.  2BQ, 

tens  is  the  most  probable,  viz.  that  the  816. 

syllable  b*k  comes  from   the  Arabic  root  ■  Will.  Tyr.  9.  15.    ib.   21,  6.  8.    Jst 

bakka,  '  to  be  compressed,  thronged ;'  see  de.   Vitr.  c   45  Jfaubeek.    Adrkhom.  p. 

FreytagV  Lex.  I.  p.  144.     Hence  Ba'albek  109. 

would  signify  "  Ba'al's  throng,"  or  place  of  *  el-Isthakhri,  das  Bach  der  Linda: 
multitude.  "The  city  Mecca  is  also  some-  fibers,  von  Mordtmann,  Hamb.  1845,  p.  37. 
times  called  Beklah,  perhaps  by  allitera-  Ouseley,  the  Oriental  Geogr.  of  Ebn  Sta- 
tion. See  A.  Schiilten's  Index.  Geogr.  in  kal,  4to,  Lond.  1800.  This  last  week  » 
Vit  Salad,  art  Baalbechum. — Others  re-  held  by  some  to  be  only  a  copy  of  thr 
gard  the  syllable  bek  as  for  the  Egyptian  first ;  see  Mordtmann**  Preface  to  If- 
word  BAKI,  "city;"  and  then  Ba'albek  thakhrl 

would  correspond  fully  in  meaning  with  *  De  Guignes    Hist   dee  Hans,  IL  FF 

Heliopolis.     But  to  form  such  a  compound  886,  887,  388,  Germ, 

with  a  foreign  word  is  against  the  genius  *  Ibid.  p.  484,  Germ, 

of  the  Semitic  tongues ;  and  probably  no  -  Ibid.  pp.   474,  488,  Germ.     "Wilkes, 

analogous  example  can  anywhere  be  found.  Gesch.   der  Kreuaa.    H.    p.    685.    Coma 

Seo  Michajlis  SuppL  in  Lex.  Heb.  p.  198  Rcinaud,  Chroniques  Arabes  etc.  p.  70. 
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To  the  middle  of  this  twelfth  century  belongs  the  notice  of 
Edifei  the  geographer.  He  describes  Ba'albek  as  situated  in  the 
midnt  of  a  fertile  and  abundant  region,  and  surrounded  by  vine- 
yards and  fruit  trees.  He  speaks  also  of  the  two  temples ;  and 
refers  to  the  tradition,  which  even  then  regarded  the  greater 
temple,  with  its  immense  stones,  as  a  work  of  the  times  of  Sol- 
omon.1 Some  ten  years  later,  Benjamin  of  Tudela  likewise 
mentions  the  "  stones  of  enormous  size"  laid  up  without  cement, 
as  the  supposed  work  of  Solomon  assisted  by  the  genii.1  During 
the  same  century  no  less  than  three  earthquakes  are  recorded,  in 
the  years  1139, 1157, 1170  ;  by  which  all  Syria  was  more  or  less 
desolated.  Aleppo,  Hamah,  Hums,  and,  in  connection  with  the 
last,  Ba'albek,  are  specially  enumerated,  as  baring  been  over- 
thrown, and  many  of  the  inhabitants  buried  under  the  ruins.* 

In  A.  D.  1 174,  the  formidable  Saladin,  who  three  years  earlier 
had  made  himself  master  of  Egypt,  appeared  in  Syria,  and  seised 
possession  of  Damascus,  Hums,  Hamah,  and  the  other  towns  of 
Ucelesyria.*  Two  yean  later,  in  the  summer  of  A.  D.  1176, 
while  Saladin  was  occupied  in  the  region  of  Aleppo,  Raymond, 
Count  of  Tripolis,  in  concert  with  king  Baldwin  lv,  whose  ex- 
mdition  to  the  BftkA'a  and  'Anjar  we  have  already  recounted,9 
led  his  troops  by  way  of  Bvblus  (Jebeil)  and  across  the  mountain 
by  the  strong  post  Manetiera  (el-Muneitirah)  near  Afka,  and  so 
made  an  inroad  upon  the  district  of  Ba'albek,  plundering  and 
burning  whatever  came  in  his  way.  The  two  expeditions  met 
afterwards  in  the  middle  of  the  Boka'a ;  defeated  the  Saracen 
troops  from  Damascus  ;  and  each  returned  laden  with  booty  to 
their  head-quarters  on  the  coast.9 

One  line  of  Saladin's  descendants  continued  to  be  lords  of 
Damascus  and  the  adjacent  region,  including  Ba'albek,  until 
near  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.7  After  their  expulsion 
by  the  Egyptians,  Ba'albek  probably  followed  the  fortunes  of  its 
more  prosperous  neighbour,  the  provincial  capital  Damascus. 
In  A.  U.  1260  it  was  captured  by  the  general  of  Hulagu  the 
Mogol  Khan  ;  who  laid  the  fortress  in  ruins.0  There  exists  no 
further  notice  of  the  place  during  that  century. 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  princely  geographer  of 
Hamah,  Abulfeda,  describes  Ba'albek  as  an  ancient  city  enclosed 
by  a  wall,  with  a  large  and  strong  fortress ;  and  situated  amid 

*  Ed»«  par  Jwlwrt,  I.  p.  853  «j.  4  TV  OrigiN*  iMd.  pp.  HOT,  54S.  tern. 

*  Aibrr'.   Braj.  «f   Todola,   L   p  Ml     Rrinand,  <  hronkmM  Ai»b»»  p.  17a 
bgL— Rabbi   BffOufai    bold*   Brtlbtk        •  Sue  ftbov*.  p.  48*. 

to  to  tW   ftubth  of  Scrlptm;  which        *  Will  Tyr.  21.  II.    Toch  tn  Ztftvhr, 

(to  my)  SotnnoD  hollt  for  tt»  tfWhter  at  d.  morg.  <1«*  IV.  p  512  «q.    RitUr  XVII. 

hmA.  1  K.  9,  1*.     t  Chr.  S,  a  p.  TJ7     Wilkm  itl.  H.  iv  |«* 

*  I*  GqIkdm  Hi*.  4rt  flaiu,  II.  pp.         f  IV  (SnigiM*,  HUt  <Wt  HuBt»  latt»& 
471, 4M,  52 7,  <ier».   Jtainaod,  ChrariqiMt  pp.  6«»2,  503,  f  J«rm 

'    ifu  14«L  *  De  GnigiMt  I  c  UL  p.  573. 
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trecu,  and  running  fltreomB,  and  an  abundance  of  all  good  things.1 
At  this  time  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  city  was  called  Makrii: 
and  here  was  born,  in  the  year  1367,  the  celebrated  Arabia 
historian  Takieddin  Ahmed,  better  known  by  his  more  rani 
appellative,  el-Afakrizi*  At  the  very  close  of  the  century,  in 
A.  D.  1400,  Ba'albek  surrendered  to  the  powerful  Tartar  con- 
queror, Tamerlane  (Timur  Leng)  ;  who  directed  his  march  this 
way  from  Hums  to  Damascus.  The  conqueror  made  no  defy 
but  hastened  on  to  Damascus  ;  as  the  winter  was  approaching.1 
This  appears  to  be  the  latest  historical  notice  of  Ba'albek  in 
oriental  writers. 

Ba'albek  seems  at  that  time  to  have  been  as  yet  unknown  to 
Frank  travellers  after  the  crusades.  It  was  remote  from  any  of 
the  great  roads,  which  connected  Damascus  either  with  tk 
coast,  or  with  the  more  northern  cities  of  Syria.  Hence  fori 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, we  find  no  further  notice  of  Ba'albek.4  At  that  time, 
A.  D.  1548,  the  French  traveller  Belon  was  the  first  to  pass  flu 
way  ;  and  he  briefly  describes  the  place,  much  in  the  same  nj 
as  an  intelligent  passing  traveller  would  do  at  the  present  day. 
The  great  temple  was  still  a  fortress  ;  and  within  it  were  then 
standing  nine  lofty  columns.8  Thevet,  another  French  traveller, 
was  at  Ba'albek  about  A.  D.  1550 ;  but  seems  to  add  nothing 
to  BoIod'b  account.*  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  German 
Mclchior  von  Seydlitz  in  A.  D.  1557  ;  and  to  Radzivil  in  A.  D. 
1583/  • 

In  the  next  century,  Quaresmius,  about  A.  D.  1620,  briefly 
describes  Ba'albek.  The  good  father  was  probably  not  very  par- 
ticular in  his  observations  ;  as  he  speaks  (somewhat  doubtfully) 
of  fifty-five  columns  then  standing.  Much  more  important  vere 
the  visits  of  De  la  Roque  in  1688,  and  Maundrell  in  1697.  Both 
these  travellers  give  descriptions  and  sketches  of  the  ruins  ;  bnt 
the  account  of  De  la  Roque  is  by  far  the  most  complete.  It  is 
singular  that  Maundrell  makes  but  a  single  allusion  to  any 
portion  of  the  great  temple,  viz.  the  row  of  Corinthian  pillars. 
"  very  great  and  lofty."  8 

1  Abiilf.  Tab.  Svriic,  ed.  Kohler,  p.  108.  •  A.  Thevet,  Cosmographie  universeBe, 

1  microdot  Biblioth.  Orient,  art.  Mac-  L  6.  c.  14. 

fin.  7  M.  v.  Seydlitz  in  Reitwb.  p.  49a  FUi- 

*  Sheriff] din,   Hist,  de  Timur  Bee  on  evil  in  the  same,  IL  p.  148. 
Tamerlau,  par  La  Croix,  Tar.  1723,  lib.  V.  *  De  la  Roque  Voyage  en  Svrie.  12m* 
c.   23.     Tom.    III.    pp.  311,    312.      De  Amst  1723,  Tom.  I.  pp.  97-1^3.— Mmc- 
Guignes  L  c  IV.  p.  30G  Genn.     Hitter  droll's  Journey,  under  May  5th.     The  :V.- 
XVII.  p.  244.  lowing  is  all  that  relates  to  the  great  tto- 

4  Adrichoiuius  (1500)  makes  no  refer-  pie:  *«  About  fifty  yards  distant  from  tfce 

ence  to  any  modem  traveller;   pp.   108,  [lesser]  temple  is  a  row  of  Corinthian  p> 

109.  lars,  very  great  and  lofty;  with  a  m#* 

*  P.  Belon,  Observations  etc.  4 to.  Par.  stately  architrave  and  corni^h  at  top.  This 
15.">5.  p.  ir»3.  Germ,  in  Paulus'  Samm-  speaks  itself  to  have  been  part  of  some 
long,  Th.  IL  p.  5.  very  august  pile ;  but  what  one  now  MM 
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During  the  eighteenth  century,  we  have  the  drawings  and 
explanations  of  Pococke  about  A.  D.  1737  ;  the  great  work  of 
Wood  and  Dawkins  in  A.  D.  1751  ;  and  the  elegant  description 
of  Volney,  in  A.  D.  1784.  From  the  latter  we  learn  the  cause 
and  progress  of  the  destruction  of  the  temples,  which  had  taken 
place  since  the  visit  of  Wood  and  Dawkins  ;  and  which  is  still 
continued  in  a  less  degree  by  the  ignorance  and  ruthless  barbarity 
both  of  the  people  and  the  Turkish  officials.  The  great  earth- 
quake of  A.  D.  1759  left  standing  only  six  of  the  nine  columns 
of  the  great  peristyle,  as  depicted  by  Wood  and  Dawkins ;  and 
of  the  twenty-nine  which  they  found  around  the  lesser  temple, 
only  twenty  were  left. l  The  same  earthquake  partially  dislodged 
the  central  stone  over  the  grand  portal  of  the  lesser  temple ; 
though  it  has  now  sunk  much  lower  than  in  Volney's  day. 

Whoever  desires  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  general  plan, 
and  many  of  the  architectural  details  of  these  magnificent  ruins, 
will  do  best  to  consult  the  great  work  of  Wood  and  Dawkins.' 
General  views  of  the  more  picturesque  portions  are  also  found  in 
the  later  sketches  and  engravings  of  Cassas,  Laborde,  and  Roberts. 

«fift!i  balk* crack  to  gfo  a  ngrtt,        *  Vobwr.  Vojt§«  EL  p^  ttt. 

te  t^Jtortfeao  mot?  of  U  ratio-       •!*•   BtiM   at  fiaalbte,  faL   Load. 

fc»*  1767. 
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FROM     BA'ALBEK     BT     BIBLEH    TO     BL-HU8V. 

Beyond  Ba'albek,  towards  the  north,  the  character  of  the 
Bfik&'a  undergoes  a  great  change.  Hitherto,  from  Kfinrid 
northwards,  its  main  features  are  those  of  a  broad,  level,  fertile 
plain,  occupying  the  greater  portion  of  the  great  mountain  deft ; 
with  only  a  narrow  .parallel  valley  or  terrace  along  the  foot  of 
Anti-Lebanon,  separated  from  the  lower  plain  by  a  line  of  bilk 
The  average  breadth  between  the  mountains  we  estimated  is 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  hours,  or  from  seven  to  nine 
miles.  Near  Neby  Shit,  as  we  have  seen,  the  lower  western 
ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon  terminates  ;  and  the  higher  dorsal  ridge 
forms  further  north  the  wall  of  the  Btik&'a.1  This  converges 
gradually  towards  Lebanon  ;  and  the  great  valley  becomes  nar- 
rower, as  far  at  least  as  to  the  water-shed  near  Lebweh. 

Thursday,  June  10th.  We  spent  the  early  morning  hours 
in  completing  our  examination  of  the  ruins ;  and  also  visited 
the  fountain.  At  10.15  we  set  off  from  our  encampment  near 
the  temples ;  and  in  ten  minutes  were  at  the  northern  gate  in 
the  ancient  city  wall.  Both  on  the  northeast  and  northwest  of 
the  town  are  cemeteries  ;  and  I  was  struck  with  the  form  of  the 
tomb  stones  placed  at  each  end  of  the  graves,  and  resembling 
entirely  those  customary  in  New  England.  Here,  however, 
there  were  also  low  side-pieces  connecting  them,  and  thus 
enclosing  the  grave  in  a  parallelogram. — Our  course  was  now 
northeast,  towards  Nahleh. 

Before  us  now  was  a  rise  of  land,  bordering  on  the  arm  of  the 
plain  which  runs  up  eastward  to  the  fountain.  As  we  drew  near 
to  Ba'albek  from  the  south,  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  ridge 
running  out  across  the  valley  from  the  eastern  mountain.  It 
now  turned  out  to  be  the  southern  end  of  a  wide  gravelly  slope, 

1  See  above,  p.  608. 
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extending  down  westward*  from  Anti-Lebanon  and  reaching 
half  way  or  more  across  the  whole  valley  ;  a  vast  sloping  tract, 
having  a  very  uneven  surface,  with  spurs  or  ridges  running  down 
it  from  the  mountain,  with  deep  Wadys  between  them.  It  is  a 
sort  of  continuation  of  the  desert  plateau  south  of  Ba'albek ; 
and  extends  north  to  the  water-shed  near  Lebweh.  The  whole 
of  this  tract  is  barren  and  desert  quite  to  Lebweh ;  except  a 
little  cultivation  in  the  deeper  valleys,  and  a  few  poor  fields  of 
grain  around  two  or  three  villages.  The  lower  tract  or  plain, 
towards  the  western  mountain,  appeared  as  a  continuation  of 
the  fertile  portion  of  the  Bfik&'a ;  and  seemed  well  cultivated. 

We  rose  upon  this  desert  slope  ;  and  at  11  o'clock  struck  a 
small  rill  of  water  serving  for  irrigation,  and  brought  around  the 
hills  from  a  small  fountain  southeast  of  Nahleh.  Five  minutes 
later  Deir  el-Ahmar,  near  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  bore  N.  N.  W. 
At  11.40  we  came  to  Nahleh,  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of 
a  very  deep  narrow  rugged  ravine,  which  cuts  down  through  the 
slope,  from  far  up  in  the  mountain  to  the  western  ulain  below. 
A  stream  flows  along  the  bottom,  and  there  is  a  nne  fountain 
under  the  village.     The  latter  is  merely  a  collection  of  hovels. 

Here  too  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple  in  the  middle 
of  the  village.  It  stood  upon  an  elevated  platform  of  masonry, 
like  that  at  Deir  el-'Ash&yir.1  Two  courses  of  large  stones  are 
visible  below,  which  form  the  foundation.  Then  there  is  a  course 
with  a  large  moulding,  like  a  cornice  inverted.  Above  this  are 
two  courses,  the  upper  one  with  a  cornice  or  ledge,  and  forming 
the  floor  of  the  platform,  now  alxmt  twelve  feet  above  the 
pound.  The  platform  projects  thirteen  and  a  half  feet  beyond 
the  body  of  the  temple  on  each  side  and  at  the  west  end.  The 
eastern  end  of  both  temple  and  platform  is  broken  away  and 
destroyed.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  temple  itself  measures 
seventy-eight  feet  in  length  by  forty-two  feet  in  width.  The 
stones  are  large  ;  many  of  them  being  ten  or  twelve  feet  long. 
Some  seem  to  have  a  rude  bevel,  which  perha]«  is  accidental. 
Of  the  body  of  th6  temple  only  a  few  courses  remain  ;  and 
within  these  and  on  the  platform,  the  inhabitants  have  built  up 
their  hovels.  In  the  courts  of  other  dwellings,  and  outside  of 
the  village,  are  seen  many  large  hewn  stones. 

On  a  hill  east  of  the  village  are  the  foundations  and  traces 
of  an  earlier  town.  In  the  same  hill  are  several  excavated 
sepulchres.  These  Mr  Bobson,  my  companion,  had  visited  in 
1848.  One  consists  of  a  long  ]iassage  ;  on  each  side  of  which 
are  excavated  five 'recesses,  and  one  at  the  end  op]Nwite  the 
entrance.     In  each  of  these  eleven  recesses  are  three  sarcophagi 

1  9m  iWn,  pi  437. 
TocIIL-JS 
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or  lontll  cut  in  the  rock  side  by  side.  The  plan  of  the  other 
sepulchres  is  similar  ;  but  their  extent  varies  greatly. 

Beyond  this  hill,  in  a  valley  southeast  of  the  village,  is  a 
small  fountain  ;  from  which  the  water  was  anciently  bought  ft 
Nnhleh  by  an  aqueduct,  two  or  three  miles  long.  Portion*  of  it 
still  remain,  well  built  and  plastered  with  cement.  But  the 
water  is  now  conducted  in  rude  open  channels  towards  the  pouti 
to  irrigate  the  fields  belonging  to  Ba'albek.  One  of  the«  rim- 
lets  we  had  crossed  on  our  way  hither. 

At  12.45  we  left  Nahleh.  Descending  into  the  ravine  and 
crossing  the  brook  on  a  stone  bridge  of  one  arch,  we  again 
ascended  on  a  northwest  course  until  1  o'clock.  We  then  went 
north  along  the  slope  ;  and  at  1.45  were  opposite  Yftnin,  a  small 
village  on  our  right.  Here  the  great  slope  is  interrupted,  for 
half  an  hour.  A  broad  shallow  Wady  with  a  stream  runs  ont 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  In  this  is  the  village,  with  a 
fountain,  at  the  base  of  Anti-Lebanon  ;  having  also  a  glen  in 
the  mountain  back  of  it.  We  came  at  1.55  to  the  brook  in  the 
valley.  It  was  led  along  the  slope  in  several  streams,  and  via 
wholly  used  up  for  irrigation.  At  this  point  we  could  already 
perceive  the  effect  cf  the  convergence  of  the  mountains ;  tk 
great  valley  l>eing  not  more  than  two  hours  in  width.  Our  roai 
was  here  alx>ut  one  third  of  the  breadth  of  the  plain  distant 
from  the  eastern  mountain.  Dpir  el-Alimar  bears  from  Ydnin 
N.  64°  W. 

South  of  Deir  cl-Ahmar,  on  the  way  from  Ba'albek  to  that 
village,  an  hour  and  a  half  N.  N.  W.  of  Ba'albek,  and  in  the 
western  part  of  the  plain,  stands  an  isolated  column,  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  It  is  elevated  upon  a  pedestal  or  platform  of 
five  steps  ;  and,  besides  the  base  and  capital,  consists  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  blocks  of  stone,  each  about  three  feet  thick.  On  the 
north  side  is  hewn  a  smooth  tablet ;  but  with  no  trace  of  an 
inscription.1  It  may  have  been  a  monument  erected  possibly  in 
some  relation  to  Ba'albek  or  its  boundaries  ;t  or  more  proliably  to 
commemorate  some  historical  event  now  unknown.  By  "the 
natives  it  is  called  el-Maghazel,  "the  spindle."  9 

In  this  part  of  our  road  we  had  a  fuller  view  of  the  northern 
portion  of  the  eastern  declivity  of  Lebanon.  Below  the  lefty 
ridge  over  the  cedars,  and  rather  more  than  half  way  up  the 
mountain,  is  a  broad  uneven  terrace,  divided  by  irregular  shallow 
valleys  into  two  or  three  parallel  but  irregular  ridges.  These 
extend  northwards  along  the  whole  length  of  Lebanon  ;  and  ran 
out  into  several  smaller  ridges.     All  these  and  the  whole  lower 

1  MaondreU,  May  6th.     Pococke  II.  i         8  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1:**?, 
p.  107.     Wilaon,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  U.  p.     p.  700. 
886. 
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part  of  that  mountain,  appear  well  wooded,  that  it,  for  Lebanon  ; 
chiefly  with  stunted  oaks  (SindiAn),  which  are  kept  stunted,  be- 
cause the  people  constantly  let  their  goats  and  sheep  feed  on  the 
young  twigs.1  From  this  terrace  the  lofty  dorsal  ridge  rises  very 
steeply,  composed  entirely  of  naked  rock.  At  this  time  every  % 
hollow  in  it  was  filled  with  snow ;  and  at  the  top  the  snow 
appeared  almost  unbroken  along  the  ridge.  But  there  was 
understood  to  be  an  unusual  quantity  of  snow  the  present  season. 
Before  reaching  Ba'albek,  and  also  to  day,  my  companion 
had  several  times  inquired  after  the  local  name  of  this  northern 

eirt  of  Lebanon.  One  called  it  Jebel  Bsherreh  ;  another  Jebel 
ibn&n.  One  man  of  Yfintn  named  it  el-Misldyeh, '  the  waterer ;' 
but  called  it  further  south,  Libnfin.  Others  spoke  of  it  simply 
as  el-Jebel. 

Our  path  now  lay  along  the  western  part  of  the  great  slope 
on  a  course  about  N.  by  E.  We  were  evidently  approaching 
the  water-shed  of  the  great  valley,  which  as  yet  had  never  been 
fully  determined  ;  and  our  attention  was  therefore  awake.  After 
a  time  the  village  of  Ream  el-Hadeth  came  in  sight  before  us  on 
our  left ;  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  rise  of  land,  which  at  first  seemed 
to  extend  westward  quite  across  the  valley  and  so  form  the 
water-shed.  But  the  people  told  us,  that  a  narrower  valley  ex- 
tended up  further  north,  just  west  of  the  village,  as  we  indeed 
saw  ;  and  that  the  water  there  still  flowed  from  the  north.  We 
were  opposite  the  village  at  3.05 ;  situated  about  half  a  mile 
west  of  our  road.  We  now  rose  along  the  gentle  ascent,  on  a 
N.  N.  E.  course  ;  and  soon  struck  a  pretty  brook,  which  is  led 
down  southwest  to  the  village  from  a  stream  and  fountain  lying 
ftirther  north  and  east. 

At  4  o'clock  we  came  out  upon  the  highest  tract  or  ridge ; 
and  could  for  the  first  time  look  off  towards  the  north.  Here 
the  lone  monument  of  H  annul  became  visible,  and  we  had  a 
view  of  the  whole  northern  part  of  the  Bfik&'a.  A  little  stream 
was  led  down  by  an  artificial  channel  from  towards  the  eastern 
mountain  along  the  top  of  the  broad  ridge.  Near  by  our  path 
it  was  divided  into  two  branches,  in  order  to  water  two  small 
tracts  or  depressions  on  different  sides  of  the  ridge ;  one  branch 
running  off  southwest,  and  the  other  northwest  The  old  bed 
of  the  Ktream  is  a  Wtuly  a  few  rods  further  north,  and  lower ; 
it  runs  off  northwest  and  north.  Here,  then,  I  suppose,  is  the 
water-shed  in  this  part  of  the  great  valley ;  nor  can  it  vary 
much  from  this  line  in  the  more  western  part." 

1  So  Mr  Holms  who  bod   trmlloi    IUt.  W.  H  Tboam,  to  jko 
Amga  that  region  of  tfco  ■Hxutaia. 

"  Th*  ooljr  publiaM  ftotico  aa  to 
votar-chad  U  tho  Buka  a  U  that 


latato.  Sacra,  1*4*,  p.  SM.    Mr  T.  aaawd  aa** 

MtolU     along  tli*  w«*t  otto ;  aao  aptaki  of  too 

hat  «f  tho    wator-«baa  a*  to  o  loo*  Soto  of  grato  vast 
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We  now  kept  on  onr  course,  gradually  descending,  town* 
the  fountain  of  Lcbweh,  which  is  east  of  the  Tillage.  BHdr 
reaching  it  we  struck  a  canal  for  irrigation,  which  is  led  off  it 
first  southwest,  along  the  southern  border  of  the  low  plain  wot 
of  the  fountain.  Following  this  up,  we  reached  the  fountain* 
5  o'clock,  and  encamped  for  the  night. 

This  is  a  very  large  fountain  of  fine  limpid  water,  going 
out  in  four  different  places  from  under  a  broad  tract  of  com 
gravel,  lying  west  of  a  ledge  of  limestone  rocks.  This  kdgeb 
connected  with  higher  ground  running  back  east  to  the  mountm. 
The  body  of  water  which  here  burets  forth,  is  perhaps  eia 
greater  than  at  'Anjar.  Besides  the  four  principal  streams,  thai 
are  also  three  or  four  smaller  ones ;  and  it  would  seem  onh 
necessary  to  dig  in  the  gravel,  in  order  to  have  any  number  rf 
fountains.  Besides  the  canal  along  the  south  side  of  the  to* 
plain,  another  is  carried  along  its  northern  margin  ;  and  a  thirf, 
higher  up  and  larger,  is  led  along  the  valley,  northwards,  naff 
the  road,  quite  to  el-K&'a.  The  rest  of  the  waters  run  ion 
into  the  basin  west ;  and  render  it  fertile,  meadow-like,  and  tan- 
tiful.  The  stream  flows  off  northwest  towards  the  foot  of 
Lebanon  ;  and  breaks  down  along  the  western  side  of  the  great 
valley,  by  a  deep,  narrow,  rugged  chasm,  through  a  rocky  tni 
desert  tract,  to  the  fountains  of  the  Orontes  towards  HfirmnL 

In  the  middle  of  the  basin,  on  a  low  Tell  among  the  streamy 
is  the  poor  village  of  Lebweh,  fifteen  minutes  distant  from  the 
fountain,  bearing  W.  N.  W.  It  has  the  marks  of  an  ancient 
site  ;  though  little  now  remains  but  heaps  of  rubbish,  with  hcie 
and  there  a  broken  column  or  a  disfigured  capital.  On  the  north 
brow  of  the  Tell  are  seen  the  foundations  and  lower  walk  of 
some  large  structure ;  perhaps  a  temple.  A  few  miserable 
hovels  constitute  the  present  village.1 

We  were  here  opposite  to  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  situated 
beyond  the  high  dorsal  ridge.  On  this  side  of  the  mountain  we 
could  see  the  lower  ridges  running  down  and  out  towards  the 
northeast. 

of  Lebweh. — In  Oct  1852,  Dr  De  Forest  feet;  which  however  is  several  hansM 

passed  tip  the  valley  on  the  west  side ;  and  feet  lower  than   Ba*albek    according  * 

found  the  watershed  somewhere  south  of  Rnsscgger  and   Schubert ;    see  above,  p. 

the  village  of  Sha'ad ;  from  which  village  506. 

the  water  runs  northwards.     The  exact        l  Mr  Porter  passed   by   this  route  to 

position  of  this  village  is  not  marked;  but  Hums  in  Oct.  18531    He  was  at  tbeviDagi 

I  suppose  it  to  be  not  much,  if  any,  farther  of  Lebweh.      Biblioth.    Sacra,   1$H  * 

sooth  than  Lebweh.     From  it  to  "the  foun-  663. — Belon,  the  French  traveller,  was  ass 

tains  of  the  Orontes,  Dr  De  Forest  had  4*  about  A.  D.  1548,  and  speaks  of  "  sa  so- 

hours  of  ordinary  travelling.     We  were  5  cient  Roman  atmcture "   then    standing; 

hours  from  Lebweh  to  the  same  fountains,  built  of  massive  stones ;   Obserradoos  eta. 

without  baggage,  but  by  a  more  circuitous  Par.  1555.  p.  154 ;  and  in  Pantos'  £ 

route.    Ms.  Jonrn.— Dr  De  Forest  gives  lung,  Th.  IL  p.  6. 
the  elevation  of  the  water-shed  at  8127 
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Lebwch  is  mentioned  by  Arabian  writers  as  a  fortified  place. 
In  A.  D.  1132,  it  was  seized  along  with  er-R&s,  by  Muhnmined, 
then  lord  of  Ba'albek.1  Here  too,  in  A.  D.  1170,  Shehab  ed- 
Dln,  with  two  hundred  horsemen,  fell  in  with  three  hundred 
Frank  horsemen  ;  put  them  to  flight ;  and  slew  among  others 
the  chief  of  the  Hospitalers,  who  at  that  time  had  possession  of 
el-Husn,  then  known  as  Husn  el-Akriid.* 

The  name  Lebwch  seems  also  to  point  to  a  higher  antiquity. 
It  corresponds  well  to  the  Libo  or  Lybo  of  the  ancient  Itinera- 
rium  Anionini  ;  but  the  distance  from  Ba'albek  can  only  be 
made  to  coincide  by  an  easy  emendation,  viz.  by  reading  XXII 
instead  of  XXXII  Roman  miles.1  I  shall  recur  again  to  this 
topic  further  on,  when  treating  of  R&s  Ba'albek. 

Friday,  June  llth.  We  broke  up  from  the  fountain  of 
Lebweh  at  6.55 ;  and  after  some  minutes  struck  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  canal,  by  which  a  large  portion  of  the  water  is  led 
along  through  the  arid  tract  before  us.  Indeed,  so  hard  and  bar- 
ren is  the  soil,  that  even  the  *cater  seems  to  produce  no  effect ; 
except  where  there  is  immediate  contact.  The  usual  road  keeps 
near  this  canal  quite  to  Rfts  Ba'albek.  At  7.25  there  was  on  our 
right  ten  minutes  distant,  a  Wely  with  a  few  houses  and  trees, 
called  Neby  'Othm&n.  It  lias  a  small  fountain.  We  now  left 
the  canal ;  and  turning  northeast  towards  'Ain,  rose  along  the 
ascent^  and  at  7.45  reached  the  village. 

'Am  is  a  small  village,  with  scattered  building  stones  and 
traces  of  former  dwellings ;  but  nothing  marking  any  great 
antiquity,  and  no  very  large  stones.  There  are  said  to  be  some 
excavated  sepulchres  west  of  the  village.  It  is  watered  by  three 
small  fountains,  near  by ;  and  has  many  trees  and  viucyards. 
It  lies  high  up  on  the  roots  or  spurs  which  here  run  down  from 
Anti-Lebanon  ;  and  is  a  conspicuous  object  for  a  considerable 
distance  around,  csj>ccially  towards  the  south  and  west.  We 
could  see  that  these  mots  or  spurs  form  a  liarren  slope  towards 
the  west,  extending  through  the  whole  valley,  quite  to  the  base 

1  De  QvifMt  Hift.  des  Hon*.  TL  n.  434.  Km* 

TLi        *•*  Libo     .       .       .  -  XXXXIL 

Ibid.  D.  M7.  llchapoll      .       .  -        XXIL 

Iti*  W^.dW«ap.l98:  ThoMhe,o*f*tr«*derofXr>o»onoUnt 

XVIII.  to  •uo€i,er  remoree  the  diflfoahy.    It  may 

XXXIL  *<  I"*  *a%«  brrn  occasioned  by  the  oetr- 

H«ta|Nill  •     XXXII.  tigLt  of  a  copyist;  or  nua«ibly  in  order  to 

The  ■»>  distance*  are  given  on  n.  199  la  make  the  number*  coincide  with  thorn  of 

•he   ne»raW   order,    but  villi  the  name  tbr  nrrrr*ed  itiueranr.     See  m«w*  below, 

Cwmmt  taw  IjU*     From  Ba'albek  to  Ub-  uodrr  ki*  Baalhrk— Rrtmrl]  on  hi*  nap 

well  we  were  6h.  40m. ;  which  (at  we  shall  nf  Syria  ( Atlas  to  accompany,  etc. )  ha*  re- 

•n  further  on)  U  urareat  22  Roman  mfca  fcrml  IJ^  u»  Lrbweb  ;  and'  Mr  Thornton 

As  the  whole  distance  between  Ba'albek  stijnrr«t«  the  uim  niruitr,  Biblmh  Soc 

tad  Bmaw  b  hnown,  not  Improbably  the  1M>,  i«.  rtW.     Kittcr  XVlL  p.  1G9. 
•jftjiafti  epeciioatloo 


<Haaw) 

.       .       axp    XVIII. 
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of  Letanon.  Through  this  tract  the  stream  from  Lebwd 
passes  in  its  deep  narrow  chasm.  Hereabouts  is  periiip  tk 
narrowest  portion  of  the  great  valley. 

This  place  can  hardly  be  the  Ain  mentioned  in  the  bookcf 
Numbers  as  west  of  Ribleh/  Indeed,  as  the  Hebrew  wad  ■ 
that  passage  has  the  article,  it  probably  refers  to  thefomtakd 
the  Orontes,  which  is  southwest  of  Ribleh." 

We  now  continued  still  gradually  to  rise  towards  the  north- 
east until  8.20 ;  when  we  reached  the  top  of  the  ascent,  mJ 
came  out  suddenly  upon  the  brow  of  a  very  deep  mho* 
chasm,  with  another  like  ridge  beyond  it.*  In  the  bottom d 
this  chasm,  a  little  higher  up,  lies  the  village  of  Fikeh.  It  w 
as  if  the  deep  ravine,  the  continuation  of  a  wild  gorge  in  tk 
mountain  just  back,  had  here  cleft  just  the  middle  of  a  Imd 
high  ridge  from  top  to  bottom.  It  goes  down  through  tk 
barren  tract  above  mentioned,  and  meets  the  Lebweh.  By  • 
steep  and  winding  descent  we  reached  the  bottom,  and  croirf 
the  stream  just  below  the  village  at  8.35.  The  brook  is  smsll, 
and  is  soon  exhausted  by  irrigation.  The  village  is  not  viable 
from  the  other  road  along  the  canal.  It  i*  of  good  stoe ;  ad 
the  narrow  valley  is  well  cultivated. 

The  road  up  the  northern  side  of  the  ravine  is  less  steep  ad 
difficult  than  on  the  southern.  At  8.45  we  were  at  the  top ;  and 
had  now  on  our  left  a  range  of  conical  hills  parallel  to  tk 
mountain,  with  this  high  ground  between.  We  descended 
gradually  northeast ;  and  soon  saw  again  the  monument  of  Hflr- 
mul,  and  had  a  view  of  the  lake  of  Aedes  towards  Hums.  TO 
came  at  9.10  to  B&s  Ba'albek. 

The  present  village  er-Rfis  is  poor  and  half  in  rains.  It  fa 
in  the  interval  between  the  last  two  of  the  conical  hills.  An 
immense  gorge  in  the  mountain  back  of  the  village,  here  ran? 
out  as  a  broad  shallow  depression  between  these  two  nilla  to  tk 
western  plain.  Up  this  gorge,  which  cleaves  the  mountain 
almost  to  its  base,  passes  (as  we  were  told)  a  road  to  Nebk,  aid 
to  be  nine  hours  distant.  There  is  a  fine,  though  not  large 
fountain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  village.  Below  the  fountain 
are  many  gardens  and  fruit  orchards,  extending  out  bevond  the 
hills  into  the  plain  ;  and  serving  to  mark  the  place,  when  seen 
from  a  distance.  The  people  are  all  Greek  Catholics.  There  is 
a  convent  in  the  upper  part  of  the  village  near  the  gorge ;  » 

>  Num.  34,  11  •«  to  Riblah  on  the  east  article  is  not  elsewhere  found  wttffi 

fide  of  'Ain.**  _  nmoer  nama 

'  Heb.'prb  vjqq  rfcnn.  lit  *  to  the  S  fY^  ^  v6bk%  the # Tillages  oTAo 

fountain ; '  that  is,  "  the  border  shall  go  and  Lebweh  were  seen  in  a  line,  bnriaf 

down  from  Shepham  to  Riblah  on  the  east  S.  60°  W.     Comp.  BibEoth.  Sac.  1854,  V* 

to  [of]  the  fouiitain,"  Num.  34,  11.     The  664. 
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modern  structure  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.1  There  is  also  a  con- 
vent in  ruins.* 

Thin  place,  now  in  such  deep  decay,  was  evidently  in  former 
times  a  town  of  importance,  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity.  In  the  middle  of  the  village  are  seen  the 
foundations  of  a  large  ancient  church  ;  of  which  the  cast  end, 
with  a  large  semicircular  recess  in  the  middle  and  a  smaller  one 
on  each  side,  is  distinctly  marked  by  a  course  of  large  and  well 
dressed  stones,  still  in  their  place.  On  the  west  of  the  village, 
south  of  the  fountain,  are  the  ruins  of  another  church  about  a 
hundred  feet  long  by  fifty  feet  wide,  having  one  large  recess  in 
the  eastern  end ;  of  which  eight  or  ten  feet  are  still  standing 
above  the  ground.  There  would  seem  to  have  been  a  court  con- 
nected with  it  on  the  west  and  south  sides.  Five  minutes 
flirther  west  is  another  ruin,  built  of  large  stones  ;  but  there  is 
not  enough  remaining  to  mark  its  character.  A  subterranean 
aqueduct  apnears  to  have  brought  water  to  it  from  the  fountain. 
Near  it  are  the  foundations  of  another  structure  of  large  stones. 
The  stones  of  this  ruin,  and  of  the  church  on  the  went  of  the 
village,  are  of  hard  conglomerate  ;  while  those  of  the  church  in 
the  middle  of  the  village  are  of  limestone. — Everywhere  in  and 
around  the  village  arc  the  foundations  and  other  traces  of 
rained  buildings  ;  as  also  many  hewn  stones,  some  of  them  large 
and  well  dressed 

The  question  arises,  what  ancient  Christian  city  this  could 
have  been  ?  To  this  question  I  was  long  unable  to  find  a  satis- 
factory reply.  But  from  a  careful  comparison  of  the  distances, 
and  of  all  the  historical  notices  appertaining  to  this  region,  I 
have  been  led  to  recognise  in  er-RAs  the  ancient  Conna  of  the 
Itinerary  of  Antonine. 

This  Itinerary  gives  us  the  distances  between  Emesa  (Hums) 
and  Ba'albek  in  Iwth  directions  ;  as  in  the  note  below.0  The 
intermediate  distances  are  the  same  in  both.  Laudicia  (Lao- 
dicea)  is  marked  in  both  as  eighteen  Roman  miles  south  of 
Emesa  ;  and  this  is  apparently  correct.  The  Peutincer  Tables 
mark  the  same  interval  at  twenty  Roman  miles ;  and  Ptolemy 
gives  it  at  fifteen  degrees  of  latitude.1     Midway  between  Lau- 

la  this  rmiTrDl  Mr  Portar  lodged  a         Q*M  *A 
yaar  bur ;  Biblioth.  Sacra,  ISM.  p.  6*4  h|.  

1  Bearing*  from  er-Ki* :  North  end  of 
Ubanou  S*  6  K.  Mini,  of  Hununl  N.  V 
W.  Villa**  of  Hurmul  N.  br  W.  RibWh 
N.  S&  E  Tfir+'m  S.  39  K.  Laka  of 
b^ni'idlf.S'.n  &-Coap.  Bibuotb. 
Sac.  1*44,  p  titt  «q. 

1  Itin.  Aatooini,  «J.  W«a  pp.  I9N,  199. 
Tfct  wbiJe  dbtanca  brtwm  Ba'albak  tad 
BMavaftSiKanaaajUai:  that: 


Uuaicta 

Lib.      .       .       . 

Ilrllupull 

m.  p.     XVIIL 

-  XXSIL 

-  XXXIL 

G*>i*a  .VurO. 

Ilrllu|»]| 
Conn*    . 
Uu.JIHa 
kM^m  .       .       . 

■.  iv    XXXIL 

-  XXXIL 

-  XVI1L 

•  Tab.  Paatiag.  ad.  Scaa;b,  Sajai 
PtoL  Gaagr.  ft.  14. 
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dicia  and  Heliopolis,  there  occurs  Libo  in  the  one  case,  and 
Conna  in  the  other.  We  have  already  seen,  that  Libo  is  prob- 
ably to  be  identified  with  Lebweh,  from  the  likeness  of  the 
names  ;  and  requiring  only  an  easy  emendation  in  the  text  of 
the  Itineraiy.1 

The  distance  thus  given  between  Heliopolis  and  Emesa  ii 
eighty-two  Roman  miles.  Our  mode  of  travelling  was  light 
and  rapid ;  and  our  time  from  Ba'albek  to  Ribleh  (allowing 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  for  our  detour  to  the  fountains  of  the 
Orontes)  was  thirteen  and  a  half  hours.  From  Bibleh  to 
Hums  Mr  Porter  travelled  the  next  year  in  seven  hours.*  The 
amount  is  twenty  and  a  half  houre.  In  'October  1853,  Dr  De 
Forest  likewise  travelled  from  a  point  opposite  Ba'albek  to 
Hums,  by  way  of  Sha'ab,  Harrow,  and  Zeiteh,  fording  the 
Orontes  south  of  Tell  Neby  Mindau ;  and  his  time  also  was 
twenty  and  a  half  hours.  Our  rate  of  travel,  therefore,  as  com- 
pared with  the  ancient  Itineraries,  was  four  Soman  miles  the 
hour.  But  from  Ba'albek  to  er-Rfis,  our  time  was  eight  hours 
lacking  five  minutes,  or  nearest  thirty-two  Soman  miles,  the 
exact  distance  of  Conna  from  Heliopolis  according  to  the  Itin- 
erary.1 

This  ancient  Conna  of  the  Itinerary  is  probably  the  same 
with  the  Cunna  of  the  Notitia  Dignitatem.*  Other  notices  go 
also  to  show,  that  it  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  in  the  province 
known  as  Phenicia  of  Lebanon.  In  the  acts  of  the  fourth  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  in  A.  D.  451,  is  found  the  subscription  of 
"  Dada  bishop  of  Chonachara  ;  "  and  the  same  occurs  elsewhere.1 

1  See  above,  p.  588.  both  Hurmul  and  el-K&'a  are  at  least  forty 

1  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1864,  p.  674  tq.  Roman  mflei  distant  from  Ba'albek,  mi£ 

*  In  the  French  collection  of  the  Itine-  way  between  it  and  Hums ;  contrairto 

raries,  with  maps  by  Lapie,  as  also  in  the  the  requirements  of  the  Itinerary.     The 

edition  by  Parthey  and  Finder  and  on  their  true  view  probably  is,  that  one  road  lay 

map,  the  two  specifications  of  the  /ft*.  An-  like  ours,  by  the  fountain  of  Lebweh  and 

tonini  are  regarded  as  referring  to  two  across  the  hills  bv  er-Ras ;  the  other  more 

different   routes  between  Heliopolis  and  in  the  plain  by  the  Tillage  of  Lebweh  and 

Laodicea,  along  the  east  and  west  sides  of  along  the  canal.    The  former  would  strike 

the  great  valley ;  and  then  Libo  is  fixed  er-Ras  (Conna/),  and  not  Lebweh  (Libo); 

at  Hurmnl,  and  Conna  at  er-Ras.    See  the  latter  would  pass  at  Lebweh  and  not 

Recueil  des  Itineraires  anciens  pas  le  Marq.  at  er-Ras.— It  was  only  after  the  results  hi 

Fortia  d'Urbain ;    avec  dix  Cartes   par  the  text  above  were  all  definitely  made 

Lapie ;  Paris,  1845,  p.  55.    Itin.  Antonini  out,  that  I  became  aware  of  the  suggestion 

ed.  Parthev  et  Pind.  p.  828,  852.— But  of  Lapie,  as  to  the  identity  of  Conna  and 

against  this  view  there  are  several  consi-  er-Ras.    Comp.  Ritter  Erdk.  XVIL  p.  170. 

derations :  First,  from  Ba'albek  to  Hums  *  Notit  Dignitatem,  ed.  Booking,  I.  p. 

the  road  naturally  leads  along  the  east  side  85,882.    Earlier  editions  have  the  reading 

of  the  valley,  and  not  the  west  side.    Mr  Ouma;  ed.  Qenev.  1628,  p.  223. 

Thomson  and  Dr  De  Forest  who  travelled  *  Gr.  Ad&a  vtktm  Xoraffopdr,  Act  6. 

along  the  west  side,  did  not  touch  Ba'albek  Comp.  le  Qnien  Oriens  Christ    II.   847, 

ataU.    Secondly,  if  Libo  were  at  Hurmul,  849.    Car.  a  St  Paulo  frogr.  Sacra.  Amst 

then  Conna  must  have  been  at  el-Ea'a  1704,  p.  295  et  n.    The  text  of  this  lat- 

oppoeite  to  it.    Thirdly,  this  could  not  have  ter  work  reads  Comoara;  and  a  Greek  Ms. 

been  the  true  site  in  either  case;  because  has  XofUmtpa.     It  perhaps  the  present 
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In  an  early  Greek  Nctitia  also  we  find  the  name  Saltus  Gonai- 
ticus,  and  in  a  Latin  one  the  same  of  Konokora,  mentioned  as 
a  diocese  in  this  province,  between  Laodicea  and  Jabruda.1  All 
these  forms  refer  apparently  to  one  and  the  same  place.*  With 
this  diocesan  character  the  extensive  remains  of  ancient  churches 
at  er-Rti*  well  correspond.* 

Sending  off  our  muleteers  direct  to  Ribleh,  we  set  off  from 
er~Rfis  at  9.55,  taking  the  road  towards  Hdrmul.  This  leads 
N.  by  W.  obliquely  across  the  rocky  and  desert  plain.  At  10. 
30  we  crossed  the  canal  or  artificial  branch  from  Lebweh.  It  is 
here  a  large  stream  ;  and  is  used  to  drive  three  mills  in  succes- 
sion, and  not  far  apart.  But  so  utterly  sterile  is  the  soil,  that 
no  effect  whatever  is  produced  by  this  abundance  of  water  on  the 
land  adjacent ;  not  even  along  the  banks  of  the  canal  It  goes 
to  el-Kd'a ;  and  there,  in  a  Tower  tract  and  richer  soil,  causes 
great  fertility.  We  kept  on  through  this  desert,  occasionally 
interrupted  by  low  rocky  ledges  and  chasms,  until  12  o'clock. 
Here  we  left  the  road  ;  which  continues  to  the  village  of  Hflrmul, 
crossing  the  Orontes  by  a  bridge.  Turning  to  the  left,  we  found 
ourselves  too  far  north  ;  and  had  therefore  to  lean  a  little  south 
of  west  in  order  to  reach  the  great  fountain.  We  came  to  it  at 
12.40,  lying  here  in  a  narrow  chasm,  from  three  hundred  to  four 
hundred  feet  deep  ;  and  sinking  down  so  suddenly,  that  a  person 
approaching  from  the  east  has  no  suspicion  of  its  existence  till 
he  stands  upon  the  brink. 

The  high  desert  tract  or  slope,  which  we  had  crossed  to-day, 
running  down  west  from  Anti-Lebanon,  crowds  the  Nahr  Lebweh 
and  its  deep  narrow  chasm  auite  against  the  base  of  Lebanon. 
As  we  saw  it  here,  above  the  fountains  of  the  Orontes,  the  chasm 
is  very  narrow,  with  perpendicular  sides,  and  only  a  slender  strip 
of  land  at  bottom.  The  stream  from  Lebweh  seemed  to  us  here 
quite  as  large  as  at  its  source  ;  notwithstanding  the  branches  led 
off  at  first  for  irrigation,  and  the  large  canal  to  el-Ki'a.    We 

mm  #r-JMt  nwrelj  a  tnuubtkn  of  tbo  tht  names  Comoara  aad  Xaarfaaja  of  a. 
Greek  re  ca>,  lAe  few/,  in  tbo  Utter  part  636,  n.  6,  art  1 0(011  ed  to  tbo  village  Ki- 
ef fbeei  lam*?  ra,  on  tbe  direct  root*  froan  Hone  to  Da- 

1  Or.  IdArm  reearrweV,  Roland  Palatal,  mama     Tbu  miwi,  bowever,  to  be  bmm 

».  SIT.    Sw  /'amvoa  to  tbe  work  of  Car.  wnjertor* ;  awl  If  that  place  vara  even 

ft  St.  PaoK  at  above,  p>  A0,  61,  63.  tht  ore*  of  a  bUbop,  tbe  name  would  ©er- 

•  Reanell.  with  wfaoo  RitteragrM*,eoa-  rcepoad  bettor  to  too  Kmt m  of  too  Lai. 

■arts  afao  the  Sedm  of  Plot  S.  14,  whh  XotiiU  ;  ate  Pmrtryom  a*  above,  p.  6*— 

Bat  Sedm  it  tbcra  mentioned  in  Tbo  omme  writar  my  tbat  Malala  repre- 


Irr:  Heliopolia,  Abila,  Saana,  Da-    —aU&lmcimaf Dainaoriia,  wiikb  I  aooot 

ajaam* ;  tht  mjrb,  according  to  tbo  kmffi-    uid>retand.     Bat  MalaU  mar  wall  ourrai 

wjao  epwifod,  h  wat  eael  of  DamaacitfL    pond  to  tba  KA(pa    MwyAtitW,   Klimm 

At  aajjet*  it  raanot  bo  brajebt  Into  con-     Jfe^Ndorwrn,  of  tbo  Oreek   Nueitie,  aa 

aactwu   with  Cuana  and  er-BUt     Bitter    epiecopaj  eret;    Rrland   l*ebMt.   p   I17: 

"ttrfntoA,  ioML 

tor  above  matin 

>  of  Antiueb,  writiaa  iai.ll.  16w%    Bev.  Mr  I'arlar. 


r\ap  171.  /Wrryo*,ibid.p»O.M.— For  a  uoaka  of 

"  la  en  Arabic  mamucript  by  Maaariae,    tbe  above  manuscript  I  aai  inilibaed  ta  tba 
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drew  the  conclusion,  that  the  stream  must  have  received 
sions  in  its  course ;  perhaps  from  fountains  along  the  base  of 
Lebanon.  This  appears  to  be  actually  the  case.  In  August 
1846,  Mr  Thomson  travelled  up  this  valley  for  an  hour  from  the 
Orontes  fountain  to  a  place  called  el-Meruj,  having  fountains 
and  willow  trees.  For  an  hour  and  a  half  above  el-Meruj,  he 
proceeded  along  the  east  side  of  this  winding  valley  ;  and  then 
crossed  to  the  west  side,  at  a  great  fountain  called  simply  'Ain. 
It  is  large  enough  to  drive  several  mills ;  and  around  it  are  large 
blocks  of  hewn  stone.  The  chasm,  along  which  the  combined 
stream  from  Lebweh  and  this  'Ain  Aowb,  is  only  a  few  rods 
wide,  usually  with  perpendicular  banks  thirty  feet  or  more  in 
height.  Its  bottom  is  cultivated.  At  and  above  the  fountain 
'Ain,  its  bed  rises  to  the  general  level  of  the  adjacent  tract,  and 
branches  off  into  three  or  four  well  watered  and  beautiful  plains. 
Mr  Thomson  travelled  up  the  western  one  of  these,  passing  the 
village  of  Sha'ab.  Another  one,  doubtless,  is  the  meadow-like 
basin  of  Lebweh.1 

The  chasm  here,  at  the  fountain  of  the  Orontes,  is  dose 
under  Lebanon  ;  so  close,  indeed,  that  to  one  approaching  from 
the  east,  the  chasm  seems  to  be  some  little  way  up  the  base  of 
the  mountain  itself  above  the  plain.  The  main  fountain  is  in 
a  wider  expansion  of  the  chasm ;  at  a  point  twenty  or  thirtj 
yards  east  of  the  junction  with  the  Nanr  Lebweh.  It  issues 
from  under  the  eastern  bank  of  the  chasm  ;  not  from  under 
Lebanon.  The  rock  above  it  is  limestone,  the  strata  of  which 
have  a  great  dip.  We  judged  the  fountain  to  be  about  two 
thirds  as  large  as  that  at  Fijeh ;  but  the  water  is  not  as  fine. 
Other  smaller  fountains  are  reported  as  issuing  further  down, 
also  from  under  the  eastern  cliff;  but  they  are  not  marked, 
unless  by  the  increase  of  the  volume  of  water.  At  the  main 
fountain  are  several  noble  trees.  We  took  our  lunch  under  a 
large  plane  tree  on  the  very  brink  ;  the  water  gurgling  up  all 
around  us.  The  descent  is  very  steep  and  difficult ;  though  we 
managed  to  lead  down  our  horses.1 

From  the  fountain  the  stream  first  runs  west  and  joins  that 
from  Lebweh.  The  river  then  turns  sharply  around  a  high  point 
projecting  westward  ;  and  for  a  short  time  takes  an  easterly 
course.  The  deep  chasm  winds  much  as  far  as  to  the  bridge  of 
Hurmul.  Afterwards  the  river  runs  north  along  the  western  part 
of  the  great  valley  for  a  time,  with  many  windings  ;  and  then 
turns  more  easterly  to  Ribleh.  Below  the  fountain  the  enlarged 
stream  seemed  to  be  about  equal  to  the  Barada  below  Hljeh ; 

1  W.  M.  Thornton  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,    Forest  gives  at  2118  EngL  feet    That  of 
1848,  p.  698.  the  bridge  on  the  Hftnnnl  road  if  1789 

1  The  elevation  of  this  fountain  Dr  Do    feet    Ma.  Lett 
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the  Nahr  Lebweh  above  being  somewhat  larger  than  the  upper 
Barada.  The  chasm  is  everywhere  narrow  and  jagged ;  and 
has,  so  far  as  we  saw  it,  high  precipitous  banks.  Of  course  the 
stream  imparts  no  fertility  to  the  higher  tracts  adjacent  to  the 
chasm  ;  nor  anywhere,  indeed,  except  just  in  the  bottom  along 
the  very  brink  of  the  water. 

Ancient  writers,  as  Strabo  and  Pliny,  speak  only  generally 
of  tlie  sources  of  the  Orontes,  as  being  in  the  great  valley  of 
Coelesyria  near  Lebanon.1  Abulfeda  erroneously  describes  its 
remotest  fountain  as  at  er-RA*  instead  of  Lebweh ;  but  relates, 
that  most  of  the  river  springs  from  a  place  called  MOgharat  er- 
Rahib  (Monk's  cavern)  ;  and  thence  flows  northwards  till  it 
passes  Jtisieh.  The  modern  name  of  the  river  is  el-'Asy  (the 
rebellious)  ;  and  it  is  still  commonly  spoken  of  as  having  its 
beginning  at  these  fountains,1  Here  is  a  fourth  example  of  that 
popular  usage  in  this  region,  which  regards  as  the  source  of  a 
river,  not  the  remotest,  but  the  most  copious  fountains.  The 
other  instances  are  the  Jordan,  the  Barada,  and  the  Litany.* 

The  Mdgh&rat  er-Rahib,  or  Monk's  cavern,  spoken  of  by 
Abulfeda,  still  exists.  Where  the  stream,  having  turned  around 
the  high  projecting  point,  flows  eastward  for  a  little  time,  on 
the  right  hand  side,  high  up  in  the  precipice  looking  north,  is 
the  excavated  convent  now  known  among  the  common  people  as 
Deir  Mar  Maron.  It  is  only  a  few  hundred  yards  distant  from 
the  great  fountain,  towards  the  northeast.  The  precipitous  cliff 
is  here  about  three  hundred  feet  high  ;  and  the  cavern  is  about 
two  thirds  of  the  way  up.  The  hill  on  the  opi>osite  side  of  the 
river  is  less  precipitous ;  and  rises  to  the  height  of  some  four 
hundred  feet.  The  monks  took  advantage  of  a  shelf  of  over- 
hanging rocks  ;  cut  away  more  deeply  underneath  it ;  and  then 
built  up  in  front  breastworks  and  outer  walls  with  loopholes ; 
thus  forming  a  covered  gallery  along  the  face  of  the  precipice. 
Behind  this  they  then  excavated  rooms  and  cells,  mainly  in 
two  stories  ;  but  also  some  cells  in  a  third  story.  These  are  all 
small ;  and  are  now  dark,  dirty,  and  desolate.  No  one  dwells 
there  ;  though  it  was  said,  that  one  or  two  monks  had  remained 
there  for  a  time  within  a  few  years.  In  the  autumn  of  1853,  Mr 
Porter  found  the  cavern  occupied  as  a  shelter  for  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats.'  The  place  had  formerly  been  visited  by  Mr  Barker, 
Mr  Thomson,  and  probably  others.1 

It  is  a  popular  belief,  that  Mar  Maron,  the  reputed  founder 

1  Stnfeo   IS.   3.   7,  19.  pp.  750,  7M.  *  S#e  ibm.  pp.  418,  477.  499. 

PIul  H.  N.  5.  IS  or  49,  "  Arnnb  Orate*,  •  Biblioth.  S#r.  1H&4,  p.  S67. 

Mtw  inter  LiUran  «t  AntiHUnam  juxU  *  W.    B.    Barker   io  Juorn.  </  d»  R> 

IWiopolU-  G«*r  Soc  1SS7.  p.  99.   W.  M.  Tkrmtmm 

•  AbmlC  T*.  Syr  «L  Kohler,  pp.  149,  in  Biblioth.  St*.  1*47,  pp.  40ft,  40*}  lit* 

ISO,  BiU.  Em.  fcd.  1,  UL  App.  144, 14ft.  Ibid.  1*4*,  +  997. 
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of  the  sect  of  the  Maronites,  once  dwelt  in  this  cavern.  How 
its  present  name  ;  which  would  seem  to  have  been  unknown  to 
Abulfeda,  who  speaks  of  it  simply  as  Mttghfirat  er-Rahib.1  But 
the  story  is  apparently  a  mere  legend  ;  as  is  perhaps  Mar  Mini 
himself.  In  all  the  historical  accounts  of  the  Maromtato 
which  I  have  had  access,  there  is  nothing  to  connect  Kir 
Maron  in  any  way  with  this  spot  or  this  region. f  The  gmt 
convent  said  to  have  been  founded  in  his  honour  after  his  deceit 
and  called  Deir  M&r  Mardny  was,  as  some  say,  at  Hamah; or, 
according  to  others,  at  Apamea,  now  Kol'at  el-Mudik.* 

We  left  the  height  above  the  cavern  at  2.45 ;  and  tola 
direct  course,  without  path,  about  E.  by  S.  to  the  monument  of 
Hflrmul.  At  3.20  we  crossed  the  road  to  Hflrmul,  which  ve 
had  before  left  ;  and  passing  over  and  among  low  hQls  comei 
with  loose  trap,  we  reached  the  monument  at  3.45.  Thiska 
singular  and  perhaps  inexplicable  structure.  It  stands  otf 
prominently  on  a  high  mound  projecting  far  out  into  the  gnft 
valley  from  the  west ;  and  it  is  thus  seen  for  a  great  distance  h 
every  direction.  The  Orontes  on  the  west  and  northwest,  flow- 
ing in  its  deep  chasm,  is  nowhere  visible ;  but  the  village  of 
Hflrmul  with  its  trees  is  seen  on  the  slope  beyond  the  w% 
nearly  an  hour  distant.4  The  monument  now  bean  the  mat 
of  KamiVa  el-Hctrmul ;  while  Abulfeda  speaks  of  it  as  Kin 
el-Hfirniul.5 

The  Kamfl'a  stands  on  a  pedestal  having  three  steps  of  bki 
basalt,  each  fourteen  inches  high.  On  this  rests  a  story  twenty- 
nine  feet  six  inches  square,  surrounded  above  by  an  ornamental 
cornice.  Above  this  is  a  second  story  somewhat  drawn  in  and 
less  in  dimensions  ;  and  upon  this  last  rests  a  pyramid  built  up 
of  smaller  stones.  The  lower  story  has  (including  the  cornice) 
twelve  courses  of  stones,  each  twenty-three  inches  thick ;  the 
second  story  has  ten  courses,  apparently  of  the  same  thickness; 
and  the  pyramid  has  thirteen  courses,  not  so  thick.  Hence  the 
height  may  be  thus  reckoned  : 

Feet  la 

Pedestal  .  .  .  .  3    6 

Lower  Story      ....  23 

Second  Story     .  .  .  .  19     2 

Pyramid  .         about     15 


Total    .  60    8 

1  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kohlor,  p.  150.  *  According  to  Dr  De  Forest,  the  elm- 

*  See  Le  Quien  Oriens  Christ  III.  1-  tion  of  the  site  of  the  Kamu'a  abof*  the 
51.  Quaresmius  I.  p.  95  *q.  De  la  Roque  seat  is  2407  feet  That  of  the  Tillage  a* 
Voyage  de  Syrie  et  du  Mt  Lilian,  IL  pp.  Hiinnul  ia  2171  feet.  The  bridge  orcrib 
10-120.  river  between  the  two  i»  1789  feet   * 

*  At  Hainan  ;  see  Le  Quien  L  c.  col.  1.  Letter. 

At  Aparaea;    Le  Qnien  ibid.  col.  5.    De  5  Tab.  Syr.  ed  Kobler,  p.  150.    AtaM 

la  Roque  1.  c.  IL  p.  32.     Coxnp.  Qnaream.  wrote  in  the  earty  part  of  the  Anirtstad 

L  p.  96.  century. 
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The  height  therefore  may  be  estimated  at  not  less  than  sixty  feet, 
nor  more  than  sixty-five  feet 

The  whole  structure,  except  the  pedestal,  is  of  limestone. 
The  sides  face  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  southwest  corner 
is  fallen  down  from  top  to  bottom,  showing  that  the  interior  was 
built  up  solid  with  smaller  squared  stones.  There  are  pilasters  at 
the  corners  in  both  stories ;  but  they  arc  without  capitals,  except 
a  small  cornice.  In  the  upper  story  there  are  two  intervening 
pilasters  on  each  side.  The  upper  portions  of  the  sides  of  the 
lower  story  are  occupied  by  sculptures  in  relief,  representing 
hunting  scenes.  These  are  much  broken  and  worn  away  by  the 
weather ;  and  are  too  much  defaced  to  be  fully  made  out.  The 
drawing  borders  rather  on  the  grotesque.  The  following  is  an 
outline. 

On  the  east  side  are  dogs  attacking  a  larger  animal  before 
and  behind.  Tet  so  defective  is  the  drawing,  that  this  animal 
has  been  held  by  some  to  be  a  wild  boar ;  and  by  others,  a  bull 
The  legs  and  feet  are  not  those  of  a  boar ;  and  with  our  glasses 
we  saw  distinctly  what  seemed  to  be  horns.  On  this  side  are 
also  a  bow  and  other  implements  of  hunting. 

On  the  north  side  are  two  stags,  one  standing  and  the  other 
lying  down  ;  as  to  which  there  is  no  question.  Also  quivers  and 
perhaps  a  coil  of  rope. 

The  wtst  side  exhibits  three  animals,  which  arc  difficult  to 
he  made  out.  One  of  them  resembles  a  cat,  and  may  be 
intended  for  a  panther.  The  other  two  are  less  distinct.  Souie 
speak  of  an  elephant  in  the  middle,  a  bear  in  front,  and  a  bull 
behind.1 

On  the  $ouih  side  a  dog  seizes  an  animal  from  behind.  The 
head  of  the  animal  is  gone ;  and  this  whole  side  of  the  monu- 
ment is  much  broken  away. 

We  searched  carefully  for  some  inscription,  and  examined 
the  whole  surface  with  our  glaimes.  But  in  vain  ;  nothing  of  the 
kind  appears.  On  the  west  side,  Mow  the  HctilptureH,  are  many 
scratches  and  scrawls,  made  imiliahly  by  Arab  visitors  ;  but  no 
inscribed  letters.  We  examined  them  the  more  carefully,  be- 
cause these  scrawls  had  been  reported  as  inscriptions.9 

No  explanation  of  this  remarkable  monument  has  yet  been 

E'ven  ;  nor  am  I  aware,  that  any  historical  notice  of  it  exists 
fore  the  present  century,  except  the  simple  mention  of  it  by 
Abulfeda.'     In  certain  resjwets,  it  may  be  said  to  et»rrPMpond  to 
the  isolated  column  in  the  plain  northwest  of  Bu'alU*k  ;  which 
is  yet  unexplained.1     The  KamtVa  was  tirot  made  known  to 


1  J.  L.  P«t«  io  Biblaoth.  Ska,  ISM,        '  T*t>.  Srr  «4  K.thlrr,  p.  15a 
p.  649.  *  Src  above,  p.  SM. 

•  Coop,  ibUL  p.  668. 
Vol  llLr-46 
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the  public  by  tlie  Rev.  Mr  Thomson ;  who  in  September,  184fi, 
returned  by  this  route  from  Aleppo  to  Beirftt.1  It  has  since 
been  several  times  visited  by  the  missionaries  and  others. 

From  the  Kamti'a  there  is  a  wide  and  interesting  view. 
The  northern  end  of  Lebanon  is  near  at  hand ;  while  Anti- 
Lebanon  is  seen  again  diverging  on  the  north  of  er-Ras ;  and 
apparently  sweeping  off  from  that  point  northeasterly  in  the  arc 
of  a  great  circle,  which  bounds  the  broad  plain  of  the  Orontes 
on  that  side.*  In  a  clear  day  not  only  the  lake  of  Kedes  is  visible, 
but  also  the  castle  of  Hums.  Towards  the  south  we  could  just 
distinguish  the  glittering  summit  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  The 
village  of  Htirmul  lies  half  an  hour  beyond  the  stream,  north- 
west, on  the  high  slope.  The  village  is  divided  into  several 
hamlets  by  narrow  glens,  in  which  are  brooks  of  fine  water. 
There  are  many  walnut  trees  around  the  village.  Ttfe  climate 
is  said  to  be  unhealthy.' 

We  set  off  from  the  monument  at  4.45  ;  taking  a  straight 
course  for  Ribleh  across  this  most  desert  tract  of  low  hills,  ridges, 
and  valleys.  The  hill  on  which  the  Kamft'a  stands  is  covered 
with  loose  trap,  and  the  same  continues  for  much  of  the  dis- 
tance ;  making  it  very  difficult  for  the  horses  to  pick  their  way. 
At  6.25  our  course  was  crossed,  from  west  to  east,  by  what 
seemed  to  be  a  line  of  wells  recently  dug,  or  at  least  cleared  out, 
similar  to  those  near  Damascus,  by  which  a  stream  of  water  is 
brought  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  But  how  or  why  such 
wells  should  be  found  here,  I  am  unable  to  explain  ;  since  no 
water  could  be  hoped  for  except  from  the  river.  The  excava- 
tions were  here  in  1848.  We  had  sight  also  of  eight  gazelles 
feeding.  The  sun  went  down  upon  us  behind  the  peaks  of 
Lebanon  ;  but  still  for  seventeen  minutes  longer  his  beams  con- 
tinued to  gild  the  opposite  summits  of  Anti-Lebanon.     The  hills 

1  See  his  report  id  Bibliotli.  Sacra,  1847,  *  Mr  Porter  says,  that  the  spurs  and  line 
p.  405 ;  also  ib.  1848,  p.  605  sq. — Back-  of  hills  which  lie  before  the  eastern  moon- 
ingham  saw  the  Kamu'a  from  the  road  on  tain  from  'Ain  to  er-Ras,  and  which  fer- 
tile east  side  of  the  plain ;  and  merely  minute  near  the  latter  place,  cause  the 
speak*  of  it  as  "  a  high  and  large  tower, *  momitain  here  to  have  this  appearance  of 
seen  at  a  great  distance,  and  called  Koor-  retreating.  He  supposes  the  main  ridge 
mee  ;"  Arab  Tribes  p.  489. — In  the  folio  to  maintain  a  straight  course  on  the  north 
work  of  Cassos  is  a  plate,  purporting  to  of  er-Ras  and  throughout.  Biblioth.  Sacra, 
represent  a  sepulchral  monument  on  the  1854.  p.  666. 

way  between  Hums  and  Ba'albek.  It  was  "  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sacra, 
probably  meant  to  be  a  sketch  of  the  Ka-  1848,  p.  694  sq. — Bearings  at  the  Kama's 
mu'a,  seen  perhaps  only  from  the  east  side  el-Hwrmul :  Hurmul  315  .  Fountain  of 
of  the  great  valley ;  but  if  so,  it  is  exceed-  the  Orontes  295°,  2  m.  Ris  Ba'albek 
ingly  imperfect  and  unlike.— From  a  letter  186j°.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  S.  20  W.  Ribkh 
of  Mr  Farren,  formerly  British  consul  at  N.  48'  E.  Tell  Neby  Mindau  N.  37a  E.— 
Damascus,  in  Lord  Lindsay's  Letters  (Note  By  Mr  Thomson  in  1846 :  Lake  of  Kedes, 
53,  p.  433,  edit  4,)  it  would  seem  that  he  west  hide,  24  \  Castle  of  Hums  39*.  Jo- 
had  visited  the  Kamu'a  before  Mr  Thorn-  aieh,  modern,  66".  el-Ka'a  119'. 
son ;  but  no  date  is  given. 
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gradually  disappeared,  and  the  country  grew  continually  lower 
as  wc  advanced.  The  desert  character  of  the  surface  also  began 
to  diminish ;  and  thin  stunted  gram  was  occasionally  seen 
among  the  tufts  of  forae.  At  7  o'clock  we  descended  a  slope, 
and  came  at  once  upon  the  first  canal  led  off  from  the  'Asy  on 
this  side.  It  is  said  to  have  formerly  carried  water  as  far  as  to 
Jfisich.  We  were  now  again  on  soil  capable  of  tillage.  We 
crossed  one  or  two  other  Tike  streams,  not  without  some  diffi- 
culty in  finding  the  proper  fords,  as  it  was  now  quite  dark  ;  and 
came  at  7.35  to  our  tent,  already  pitched  on  tne  bank  of  the 
Orontes.  Our  day's  work  had  been  a  hard  one,  and  we  were 
not  sorry  to  give  ourselves  to  rest 

On  opening  the  door  of  our  tent  next  morning,  we  found  our- 
selves directly  upon  the  bank  of  the  river ;  not  indeed  the  green 
bank ;  for  although  the  ground  is  here  only  six  or  seven  feet 
above  the  water,  yet  the  grass  was  quite  dry,  and  the  surface 
dusty.  The  soil  of  all  this  region,  and  of  the  plain  thus  far.  is 
very  hard,  and  the  water  scarcely  penetrates  it  laterally  ;  so  that 
the  influence  of  the  water  is  felt  only  by  contact,  or  from  its 
actual  distribution  over  the  surface.  The  course  of  the  river 
was  here  from  west  to  cast,  apparently  a  long  reach  ;  but  it  soon 
•wept  round  to  the  north,  in  which  direction  it  continues  in  a 
winding  course.     Ribleh  is  situated  at  the  elbow. 

Our  tent  stood  near  the  ford  of  the  river.  The  bottom  is 
hard ;  and  such  is  said  to  be  the  case  throughout  the  region. 
The  water  at  this  time  hardly  came  up  to  the  horses'  bellies. 
There  was  much  crossing  in  both  directions  ;  horses  and  donkeys, 
old  and  young,  many  of  them  loaded  ;  men  and  women  wading 
through,  the  latter  often  with  bundles  on  their  heads  ;  all  going 
to  make  up  a  lively  scene. 

The  village  is  a  very  miserable  one,  of  some  forty  or  fifty 
houses.  The  only  traces  of  antiquity  are  the  remains  of  a 
quadrangular  building  of  stone.  This  seems  ancient ;  the  people 
call  it  a  church,  but  we  could  not  make  it  out  There  is 
apparently  much  tillage  in  the  vicinity.  The  crops  however  did 
not  compare  with  those  wc  hdfl  seen  in  Galilee  ;  nor  with  those 
seen  next  day  in  the  Bukei'a  near  el-Husn.  The  water  of  the 
river  is  taken  out  above,  and  carried  long  distances  for  irrigation  ; 
but  the  effect  of  it  is  not  so  visible  just  here,  as  in  the  other 
regi«»n*  we  had  visited.  From  Ribleh  a  vast  i»lain  stretches  off 
in  every  direction,  except  the  southwest ;  and  various  portious 
of  it  exhibit  a  richer  fertility. 

The  threshing-floors  of  the  village  were  in  full  operation. 
The  instruments  here  used  were  sledges  with  flints  fastened  in 
the  bottom,  such  as  we  had  formerly  rcen  in  Samaria.1  These 
•  8m  VoL  IL  pp.  **»  SOT.  liii.  141] 
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were  here  dragged  around  the  floors  by  a  horse,  driven  by  a  boy 
sitting  or  standing  on  the  sledge.  There  were  also  large  quan- 
tities of  cow  dung  collected  for  fuel.  It  was  formed  into  lump* ; 
and  thepc  were  laid  up  in  circles,  one  above  another,  to  dry ; 
looking  much  like  tall  vats  or  tubs. 

From  Bibleh  we  could  see  the  termination  both  of  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon.  The  former  sinks  down  to  a  low  point  in 
the  northwest.  The  latter  does  the  same  in  the  E.  N.  E.  where 
it  ends  in  the  vast  plain  south  of  Hums.  From  er-Rfis  north- 
wards, the  eastern  mountain  sweeps  round,  as  has  been  already 
said,  in  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  ;l  so  that  at  Ribleh  and  further 
north  the  great  plain  regains  its  former  breadth,  and  even  more. 
At  Ribleh  the  direct  breadth  cannot  be  less  than  four  hours. 
Opposite  Ribleh  (S.  78°  E.)  there  is  a  singular  pass  through  the 
sole  remaining  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon.  It  cuts  off  the  northern 
end  ;  leaving  a  line  or  group  of  hills  about  an  hour  in  length 
completely  isolated.  A  road  through  this  pass  leads  from  Ribleh 
to  Hasya ;  the  distance  between  ez-Zerr&'a  and  Hasya  being 
two  hours  and  forty  minutes.1 

Here  too  Htirmul  was  in  sight,  lying  high  near  the  base  of 
Lebanon,  and  surrounded  by  many  trees.     The  village  and 

Srdens  of  el-K&'a  are  in  the  plain,  between  er-Ras  and  Ribleh. 
odern  Jftsieh'  is  marked  by  its  mosk  and  tall  minaret ;  it  lies 
quite  out  in  the  plain  between  the  mountain  and  Ribleh. 
Ancient  J&sieh  is  between  it  and  the  mountain,  near  the  latter.4 
Kuseir  is  east  of  the  road  to  Hums,  half  an  hour  distant  from 
the  river,  and  an  hour  or  more  from  Ribleh.8 

No  one,  I  believe,  questions  the  identity  of  Ribleh  with  the 
ancient  Riblah  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  first  mentioned  as 
on  the  northern  part  of  the  eastern  border  of  the  Promised 
Land  ;  which  border  was  to  pass  from  Shepham  by  Riblah  and 
so  down  through  the  Baka'a  and  Wady  et-Teim  to  the  lake  of 
Chinnereth.'  The  place  is  not  again  mentioned  until  the  days 
of  king  Josiah.     Then,  Pharaoh-nechoh,  king  of  Egypt,  marcn- 

1  Comp.  above,  p.  542.  fhe  time  of  the  Mohammedan  conquest— 

1  Comp.  J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sac  Modern  Jusieh,  alto  now  deserted,  is  half 

1854,  p.  673  sq.  an  hour  distant ;   and  hai  large  Saracenic 

9  So  written  by  Abnlfeda ;  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  ruins.     It  ii  probably  the  place  spoken  of 

Kshler,  p.  150.   The  people  now  pronounce  by  Abnlfeda.   See  J.  L.  Porter  in  BibDotk 

it  Jusy.  Sac  1854,  pp.  670-673.   Abul£  Tab.  Syr. 

4  In  October,  1853,  Mr  Porter  visited  ed.  Kfthler,  p.  150. 
the  remains  of  old  Jusieh.  He  describes  *  Bearings  at  Ribleh :  Hurnral  S.  65° 
them  as  two  and  a  half  miles  in  circum-  W.  Kamtfa  el-H.  S.  48°  W.  er-Ras  & 
ference.  The  principal  ruin  is  a  square  85*  W.  el-K&'a  S.  80°  W.  Jusieh,  mo- 
castle,  132  yards  on  each  side,  with  towers  dern,  S.  80"  £.  Zerra'a  Elm.  Kuseir 
at  the  angles.  Large  heaps  of  rub-  N.  N.  E.  Tell  Neby  Mindan  K.  5'  W. 
bish  are  seen  on  every  side.  But  there  is  North  end  of  Lebanon  N.  W.  North  end 
no  trace  of  Saracenic  architecture.  The  of  Anti-Lebanon  E.  N.  E. 
place  was  probably  deserted  at  or  before        •  Num.  34, 11. 
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ing  on  an  expedition  to  the  Euphrates  against  the  king  of 
Assyria,  slew  Josiah  at  Megiddo,  and  afterwards  encamped  at 
Riblah,  in  the  land  of  Hamath.1  Hero  Jehoahax,  the  son  of 
Josiah,  was  held  captive  by  the  Egyptian  monarch ;  and  his 
brother  Eliakim  made  king  in  his  stead.  Some  five  and 
thirty  years  later,  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  encamped 
in  like  manner  at  Ribleh  ;  while  his  general  besieged  and  took 
Jerusalem,  and  brought  the  captive  Zedekiah  to  his  master  at 
this  place.  Here  "  they  slew  the  sons  of  Zedekiah  before  his 
eyes,  and  put  out  the  eves  of  Zedekiah,  and  bound  him  with 
fetters  of  brass,  and  carried  him  to  Babylon/9  *  Here  too  the 
nobles  of  Jerusalem  were  slain.' 

Under  the  circumstances,  a  more  advantageous  place  of 
encampment  for  the  hosts  of  Egypt  and  Babylon  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  On  the  banks  of  a  mountain  stream,  in  the  midst 
of  this  vast  and  fertile  plain,  the  most  abundant  supplies  of 
provisions  and  forage  were  at  hand.  From  this  point  the  roads 
were  open  to  the  Egyptian  monarch  across  the  desert,  either  by 
Aleppo  and  the  Euphrates  to  Nineveh,  or  by  Palmyra  to  Baby- 
lon. From  Riblah,  too,  the  host  of  the  Babylonian  conqueror 
could  sweep  around  the  end  of  Lebanon  and  along  the  coast,  to 
Palestine  and  Egypt ;  or,  passing  on  southwards  through  the 
BAk&'a,  could  spread  themselves  out  over  the  land  either  east- 
wards or  westwards  from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  Riblah 
indeed  disappears  from  history,  and  is  no  more  heard  of  until 
the  present  century  ;  but  the  great  plain  of  the  Orontes  contin- 
ued to  be  the  storehouse  and  battle-field  of  conflicting  hosts, 
during  the  long  dominion  of  the  8yro-Macedonian  kings,  the 
Romans,  and  the  Arabian  warriors  of  the  middle  ages.  Of  its 
great  cities,  Emesa  (Hum*}  and  Hamath  (Hamah)  still  remain  ; 
while  Apamea  has  sunk  into  oblivion,  under  its  present  name 
of  Karat  el-Hudlk. 

The  absence  of  all  mention  of  Riblah  in  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  Notiticr,  shows  that  it  was  not  a  place  of  impor- 
tance in  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity.1  Nor  does  its  name 
appear  in  the  records  of  the  ftng  ages  from  that  time  to  the 
present  century.  In  the  year  1816  Buckingham,  passing  from 
Ba'albek  to  Hums,  found  Ribleh  as  "  a  small  cluster  of  houses  " 
at  the  elbow  of  the  Orontes.1  He  seems  not  to  have  recognised 
its  antiquity ;  but  its  identity  with  the  ancient  Riblah  was  soon 

'  SK.  28,93 ;  ooma.  ▼▼.  2*-3fi.  orb.     Onuaaa*  arte.  AeWaA.  JB4ta4UA 

•  t  K.  25,  «.  7.     Jer.  39,  6.  S.    S2,  9.  C'omp.  Hwno.  <V*om.  in  fra  mill  1 ;  et 
ML  to  r  j.  xlrii.  16  m. 

•  S  K.  23,  18-21.    Jcr.  62,  24-27.  *  Buckingham1.  Anb  Trite*  pi  4tU 

•  Eavebrae  and  Jerome   merelj  name     He  writ**  **  Kuala." 
b ;  toe  Utter  rvgariinj  it  m  at  Anti- 
Voi.  IIL— «• 
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pointed  out  by  Gesenius.1    It  was  visited  by  Mr  Thomson  in 
1846  ;  and  several  others  have  since  passed  through  it.* 


As  Ribleh  was  the  most  northern  point  on  the  Orontes  which 
I  reached,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  pause  for  a  few  moments, 
and  look  back  upon  the  great  valley,  through  which  we  had  now 
passed  ;  as  also  upon  the  mighty  ridges  by  which  it  is  shut  in. 
We  may  also  appropriately  glean  a  few  historical  notices  of  the 
region  further  north. 

The  Arabic  name  Btik&'a  is  strictly  the  same  with  the 
Hebrew  Bik'ah  ;  and  signifies  a  deft,  a  valley  or  plain  between 
mountains.'  This  character  of  the  great  elevated  valley  in 
question  has  already  been  sufficiently  illustrated.4  The  ancients 
gave  it  the  appropriate  name  of  Ccelesyria,  l  Hollow  Syria ; ' 
which  was  strictly  applied  only  to  the  valley  between  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon  ; 5  though  it  was  sometimes  loosely  extended, 
so  as  to  include  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  on  the  south,  and  the 
plain  and  valley  of  the  Orontes  on  the  north.9  According  to 
Strabo,  the  most  of  the  great  valley  bore  also  the  name  of 
Marsyas,  beginning  at  Laodicea  of  Lebanon  on  the  north  and 
including  Chalcis  in  the  south.7  The  chief  cities  were  Heliopolk 
and  Chalcis  ;  which  have  already  been  sufficiently  described. 

The  lofty  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  which 
enclose  the  great  valley,  have  also  been  in  general  already  de- 
scribed. Yet  there  are  some  points  of  comparison,  or  rather  of 
contrast,  between  them  ;  to  which  it  may  be  not  uninteresting 
to  advert. 

Lebanon  has  one  long  unbroken  dorsal  ridge,  extending  from 
Jebel  Rih&n  in  the  south,  and  becoming  higher  and  higher,  quite 
to  the  peaks  above  the  cedars.  The  western  declivity  is  broad 
and  comparatively  gradual ;  divided  up  by  the  vast  basins  and 
chasms  of  the  many  rivers  which  flow  to  the  sea.  The  eastern 
declivity  is  steeper,  especially  south  of  Zahleh ;  north  of  that 
place  there  is  a  lower  terrace,  with  irregular  smaller  ridges, 
running  down  and  out  towards  the  northeast.8     The  main  sum- 

1  In  his  Heb.  Lex.    Also  in  his  The-        6  Strabo   16.  2. 16.  p.  754,  Sfc  Arriz 

saur.  p.  1258.  fcpi|  t«  wmovrra  tV  K«&V  Jratovplnp 

*  Biblioth.  Sac.  1848,  p.  698.  See,  too,  IvpUr,  its  ftr  wnpdxXrjXM,  5,rt  A/£om  m) 
J.  L.  Porter,  ibid.  1854,  p.  678.  Dr  6  tApriXl0mros.  ib.  16.  2.  21.  p.  766,  ttlms 
De  Forest,  passing  from  Zeiteh  to  Hums,  o"4  [KoUif  ^bfpUi]  rf  Ai0aVy  §tal  rf  *Am- 
crossed  the  Orontes  by  a  ford  forty  min-  \i$d^  ty*pi*H.*vrh  Comp.  Plin.  H.  N. 
utes  south  of  Tell  Neby  Mindau.    Here  the  5. 17. 

aneroid  showed  an  elevation  of  1580  feet        *  So  towards  the  south,  Strabo  16.  2. 
Ms.  Lett.  21.  p»  756 ;  towards  the  north,  Plin.  H. 

*  Heb.  n?p>3 ,  see  Heb.  Lex.    Comp.    N.  6.  19. 

the  marginal  reading  of  the  Engl.  Version,        T  Or.  6  Moprtfot,  Strab.  16.  2.  18.  p, 
Am.  1,  6.  755.    So  too  Polyb.  5.  45.  8, 9. 

«  See  above,  pp.  499,  528.  ■  See  above,  pp.  530,  53L 
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mits  of  Lettfinon  are  el-Kenlsch,  (just  south  of  which  panes 
the  road  from  Beirfit  to  Damascus,)  SOnnin,  and  the  peaks 
above  the  cedars.  The  first,  cl-Kenisch,  is  marked  by  Peter- 
niann  at  7245  feet.1  Sflnnln,  according  to  Marshal  Marmont, 
is  about  8300  English  feet9  One  summit  above  the  cedars, 
Fum  el-Miz&b,  was  found  by  Dr  De  Forest  in  1853,  to  be  9135 
feet.  Another  adjacent  peak,  Daliar  el-Kftdhtb,  was  estimated 
by  him  to  be  at  least  175  feet  higher  ;  in  all  9310  feet.  This  is 
the  highest  point  of  Lebanon.'  These  summits  thus  rise  about 
six  thousand  feet  above  the  Baka'a  and  its  water-shed  ;  *  but  the 
general  elevation  of  the  ridge  above  the  valley  is  of  course  much 

Anti-Lebanon,  on  the  other  hand,  has  its  highest  summit 
in  the  south,  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  estimated  at  9000  feet.'  This 
mountain,  although  in  a  sense  broken  off  from  Anti-Lebanon, 

Et  belongs  to  the  same  range.  North  of  esh-Sheikh,  Anti- 
ibanon  consists  of  parallel  ridges  ;  low  at  first,  but  rising  into 
higher  summits  opposite  to  ZebedAny  and  further  north.'  These 
ridges  diverge  more  and  more  towards  the  northeast ;  and  ulti- 
mately run  out  and  are  lost  in  the  desert  between  Hums  and 
Palmyra ;  leaving  the  main  ridge  north  of  Lcbweh  to  run  on 
•lone,  until  it  ends  in  the  great  plain  south  of  Hums.  The  east- 
ern declivity  of  Anti-Lebanon,  as  we  have  seen,  is  formed  by 
these  parallel  ridges,  with  plains  or  terraces  between.  The  few 
streams  which  nse  high  up  in  the  mountain,  cut  their  way 
through  these  ridges  by  deep  gorges.  The  western  declivity  is 
steeper ;  and  has  also  its  gorges,  by  which  roads  descend. 
Anti-Lebanon,  with  the  exception  of  esh-Sheikh,  is  everywhere 
lower  than  Lebanon  ;  and  seems  to  tower  much  less  above  the 
great  valley. 

The  great  fountains  and  streams  which  burst  forth  in  the 
Bflk&'a,  at  the  foot  l>oth  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  have 
been  mainly  described  ;  except  the  Nahr  Berdony,  which  issues 
from  its  mountain  glen  at  Zahlch,  and  joins  the  Litany.  The 
BerdAny  forms  the  dividing  line  between  the  province  of  the 
BQk&'a'on  the  south,  and  th&  of  Ba'albek  on  the  north. 

In  Anti-Lebanon  are  many  plains  or  basins,  some  of  them 
fertile ;  and  several  small  lakes  or  jmols  of  water.  Such  are 
those  of  er-Rani,  at   Kefr  Kftk,  and   near   Deir  el-'AshAyir. 

'  S~  hi*  FhrrirtJ  Map,  1SB1.  th*»  ihwwuifuiwU  I  am  ItxJeMeJ  to  the 

"  That  U,  2A25  Kiraeb  tnetfM,  or  T773  mamurript    eoaunuicatioaa    of   Dr    Do 

Fa*,  fcet;  at*  Vorag*  4a  Dwc  a>  lUguee,  Yore*. 

IL  p.  225     Rlttrr  XVII.  p.   |«r2.    Tha  •  See  iW,  pp.  499,  50S,  531. 

•heorraSiae  wm  mad*  with  boiling  water.  •  See  above,  p.  4JW. 

•  WiUmbrurh  made  the  height  of  Kum  •  The  mountain  abort*  BlfcUn,  the  h%h- 

•J-Mmib  to  be  9621  English  feet,  which  H«  wiint  at  Anti-Lebanon  pmper,  rime  to 

Dr  De  Karat  comUoi  too  high.— For  the  height  of  S.S00  fcot ;  etc  abuva,  p.  4SS. 
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Besides  these  there  are  said  to  bo  many  sink-holes,  where  the 
water  soon  disappears  and  descends  into  the  mountain,  feeding 
those  immense  subterranean  reservoirs  which  supply  the  great 
fountains.  In  Lebanon,  on  the  contrary,  only  a  single  lab  e 
spoken  of,  Birket  Limfin  or  Yemmoneh,  near  the  village  Yem- 
moneh,  <>n  the  eastern  declivity.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  some  of 
the  loftiest  heights,  west  of  Deir  el-Ahmar,  and  an  hour  and  i 
half  south  of  'Aineitah.  It  is  a  beautiful  lake.  Dr  De  Forest 
found  it  a  mile  long  in  June  ;  and  it  had  been  twice  as  kngm 
the  spring.  But  it  dries  away  in  the  autumn,  from  the  failue 
of  its  principal  fountain  ;  which  is  fed  by  the  snows  in  the  deep 
gorges  above.  Here,  facing  the  fountain,  are  the  ruins  of  i 
temple,  tifty-six  feet  long  by  thirty-six  feet  wide,  on  an  elevated 
platform  measuring  265  feet  by  205  feet.1 

The  sandstone  formations,  with  their  pine  groves,  so  frequent 
in  Lebanon,  rarely  appear  on  Anti-Lebanon ;  and  there  is,  in 
general,  much  less  of  fertility  in  the  latter  than  in  the  forma 
The  limestone  rock  of  Anti-Lebanon,  according  to  Mr  Thomson, 
is  far  less  fossiliferous  than  that  of  Lebanon  ;  and  approaches 
more  frequently  to  a  semi-crystalline  marble.  Indeed,  in  Anti- 
Lebanon  the  evidences  of  volcanic  agency  are  generally  mow 
abundant  and  striking  ;  not  only  in  the  nature  of  the  rock  and 
the  absence  of  fossils,  but  also  in  the  remarkable  fractures  aod 
dislocations  of  the  strata,  the  fissures  and  gorges,  and  the  to* 
fields  of  porous  lava,  volcanic  tuff,  green-stone,  and  amorphom 
trap.  The  northern  portion  of  the  plain  of  the  Httleh,  the 
whole  course  of  Wady  et-Teim  from  far  north  of  Rasheiya,  the 
vast  plain  south  and  southeast  of  Damascus,  and  the  southeast- 
ern side  and  southern  end  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  are  almost 
entirely  volcanic.  Yet  we  have  seen  too  the  same  volcanic  for- 
mation at  the  monument  of  HQrmul  near  Lebanon  ;  and  *e 
shall  meet  it  still  further  around  the  northern  end  of  "  that  goodly 
mountain." 

Turning  now  our  view  northwards  along  the  plain  and  vale  of 
the  Orontes,  we  find  the  river  pursuing  its  winding  course  in  a 
northerly  direction  as  far  as  to  the  latitude  of  Antioch  ;  where  it 
turns  westwards,  and  passes  through  a  mountain  gorge  to  the 
sea.  From  the  termination  of  Anti-Lebanon,  about  three  and  a 
half  hours  south  of  Hums,  until  the  hills  begin  to  rise  again  four 
hours  north  of  that  city,  the  river  is  bordered  on  the  east  only  by 
the  vast  plain,  extending  off  towards  the  east,  southeast,  "and 
northeast,  almost  inimitably.  On  the  west  are  the  low  begin- 
nings of  the  Nusairiyeh  mountains.  Four  hours  north"  of 
Hamah,  the  river  breaks  through  a  rocky  ridge,  at  SeijAr,  and 

1  Dr  De  Forest  in  Journ.  of  the  Amer.     Hogg's  Visit  to  Damascus  etc.  I  n.  241 
Oriental  Soc  Vol.  IIL  p.  355.     Coinp.     sq.     Ilitter  XVII.  pp.  801-306. 
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enters  its  proper  valley,  haying  the  mountains  of  the  Nusairlyeh 
on  the  west,  and  a  lower  range  of  hills  on  the  east.  This  valley 
is  about  two  hours  in  breadth,  is  in  some  parts  marshy,  and 
has  several  small  lakes.1 

About  three  hours  north  of  Riblch  the  river  spreads  out  into 
the  small  lake  of  Kedcs,  sometimes  called  also  the  lake  of  Hums. 
It  is  abont  two  hours  in  length  by  one  in  breadth  ;  and  its 
northern  end  is  about  two  hours  distant  from  Hums.  The  lake  it 
in  a  great  measure,  if  not  wholly,  artificial ;  being  formed  bv  an 
ancient  dam  or  embankment  across  the  stream.  The  length  of  the 
embankment  is  from  four  to  five  hundred  yards.  It  is  nowhere 
more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in  height,  and  seems  to  have 
been  often  rebuilt  or  repaired.  A  small  tower  stands  at  the 
northwestern  extremity  of  the  dam.  In  the  southern  part  of 
the  lake  is  a  small  island,  with  a  Tell  upon  it.* — From  the  lake, 
the  river  flows  on  through  a  broad  shallow  depression ;  but  as  it 
approaches  Hainah/  its  valley  is  two  or  three  hundred  feet  below 
the  adjacent  country.* 

This  lake  is  described  by  Abulfeda,  who  calls  it  Kedes, 
and  also  regards  it  as  artificial.  "  If  the  embankment  were 
destroyed,"  he  says,  "  the  water  would  flow  off,  the  lake  would 
cease  to  exist,  and  would  become  a  river/9  fl  The  building  of 
the  dam  was  in  Abulfeda's  day  referred  to  Alexander  the  Great 
No  earlier  notice  of  the  lake  exists ;  *  and  why  it  beara  the  name 
of  Kedes  is  unknown.  No  city  or  village  of  that  name,  ancient 
or  modern,  is  found  in  the  vicinity.  The  embankment  is  proba- 
bly a  work  of  antiquity  ;  and  was  erected  in  order  to  raise  the 
water  of  the  river  to  such  a  height,  that  it  might  be  conducted  in 
canals  over  the  wide  adjacent  plains  for  the  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion. 8ome  of  these  canals  are  still  in  repair,  and  carry  the 
water  to  the  fields  and  gardens ;   but  the  greater  number  are  in 


Of  the  ancient  cities  along  this  portion  of  the  Orontes,  this 
is  not  the  place  to  speak  in  detail.  I  had  afterwards  a  distant 
view  of  npm* ;  and  would  gladly  have  visited  Hamah  and 
Apamca ;  but  my  time  did  not  permit.  Of  all  the  towns 
between  Antioch  and  Riblch,  only  Uamah  is  mentioned  in 
Scripture. 

1  Rvrkhardt  Tmt.  fa  Sjr.  p.  18ft  ml  Amml  MoaL  IV.  *  SIS.    Wttkaa  (took 

W.  M.  Tbumm  la  BibUoth.  Sac  1848,  p.  6mt  Kr.  VI.  p.  M. 

tSSaa,  •  Pol;tt<Mf|tt«brf»ldMfti»dBMnl»t 

•  J.  L  Porter  b  BibUoth.  Sacra,  18*4,  a#ar  Uodicta;  bat  *{*«•  tim  bo  dam. 
Ml  675,  676,  678.  Puljb.  5  45.  10. 

»  W.  M.  Tfaoam,  lb.  1848,  p.  684.  'U  Portar  in  Riblwth.  Sac  1854,  a. 

•  Tab.  Sjt  «L  Koblar,  p.  157.    Coan,    678. 
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On  the  way  oetween  Antioch  and  Emesa  (Hums),  the  Itiu- 
rarium  Antonini  specifies  the  following  towns  and  distances:1 

Apamia  

LariNia  .            .         m.  p.  XVT 

Epiphania  (Ilamath)                                        "  XVI 

Arethiwa                                                          »  XVI 

Emeu                                                            "  XVI 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  distances  correspond  to  tie 
rate  of  travel  at  the  present  day  with  horses,  reckoning  fbar 
Roman  miles  to  the  hour,  as  we  have  done  above  betwea 
Ba'all)ek  and  Hums.1  From  Hamah  to  Hums  is  eight  horns; 
and  from  Kol'at  el-Mudik  to  Hamah  the  same."  All  the  towns 
thus  specified  in  the  Itinerary  are  now  known. 

Apamea  of  Syria  lay  upon  the  hills  east  of  the  lower  valky 
of  the  Orontes.  It  was  a  city  of  importance,  the  seat  of  a  Chm- 
tian  bishop  ;  and  continued  to  be  a  strong  place  during  the  cen- 
turies of  the  crusades.4  Abulfeda  speaks  of  it  as  Famieh,  or 
Afamieh.5  But  the  name  has  long  been  forgotten  in  these 
regions  ;  having  been  superseded  by  that  of  a  modern  castle  wtr 
the  site,  Kttl'at  el-Mudik.  Niebuhr  heard  of  this  change  d 
name  at  Aleppo  ;  and  Burckhaidt  in  1812  conjectures  the  cuth 
to  be  the  site  of  Apamea,  but  he  saw  no  ruins.0  Mr  Thomson, 
in  1846,  was  the  first  to  discover  and  describe  the  extensvf 
ruins,  with  their  many  squares  and  magnificent  colonnada 
They  He  just  east  and  northeast  of  the  castle,  about  three  hun- 
dred" feet  above  the  valley  of  the  Orontes.7 

Larissa  of  Syria  lay  midway  between  Apamea  and  Ep- 
phania.  It  was  a  place  of  some  note  ;  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop ; 
and  some  of  its  coins  are  still  extant.8  Its  position  corresponds 
precisely  to  that  of  the  fortress  of  Seijdr,  or  rather  of  Sheizar  as 
Abulfeda  writes  it,9  occupying  a  high  triangular  point  where  the  | 
Orontes  bursts  through  the  rocky  barrier  from  the  elevation  of 
Hamah,  and  enters  the  low  wet  plain  of  Apamea.  It  is  four  | 
hours  distant  from  both  Apamea  and  Hamah.  Fragments  of 
columns,  Corinthian  and  Doric  capitals,  a  sarcophagufe,  and  othff 

1  I  tin.  Antonini,  p.  187 :  comp.  also  p.  Wilken  Gesch.  d.  Kreoxx.  EL  pp.  272.  !71 

194.  IH.  it  pp.  3,  5. 

1  See  above,  p.  636.  §  Tab.  Syr.  pp.  26,  1 14. 

•  Irby  »nd  Mangles  were  eight  hours  •  Niebuhr  Reisebeschr.  m.  p.  97.  Bustk- 

in  travelling  from  Hamah  to  Hums;  Trav.  hardt  Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  138. 

p.  254  [77.  J     Burckhardt  was  ten  hours  '  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sao.  lS4i 

on  the  way  From  Kul'at  Mndik  to  Hamah ;  p.  635  sq.  comp.  1847,  pp.  404.  407. 

but  he   truvelled  very  slowly ;   Trav.  p.  ■  Cellarius  ib.  II.  p.  354.     Manner!  fc- 

142  sq.  VI.  L  p.  360.— Le  Qnien  Oriens  Chri*  H. 

4  Cellarius,   Notit  Orbis    IL    p.    354.  p  917.— Eckhel  Doctr.   Xnmmor.  Ill  P- 

Mannert  Geogr.  dcr  Gr.  and  Rom.  VI.  i.  p.  821.     Mionnet  Med.  V.  p.  2G4. 

800.    Le  Quien  Oriens  Christ  IL   910.  •  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kohler,  pp.  26,  11CL 
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remains  serve  to  mark  this  as  the  site  of  an  ancient  town.1  It 
was  already  recognised  as  Larissa  by  Albert  Schultens.9 

Hamath,  called  in  Scripture  "  the  great/9  is  a  very  ancient 
city,  the  seat  of  a  Syrian  king,  who  was  an  ally  of  David  ;  and 
later  the  head  of  a  kingdom  or  province  which  included  Riblah.* 
By  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  called  Epiphania.*  But  its 
ancient  name  remained  upon  the  lip  of  the  common  people ; 
and  it  is  now  known  only  as  Hamah.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of 
the  Orontes,  in  the  valley  and  on  the  acclivities.  The  population 
is  estimated  at  not  less  than  thirty  thousand.  One  of  the  curi- 
osities of  the  place  are  the  immense  Persian  wheels,  called 
N&'&rah,  for  raising  water  to  the  upper  town.  Some  of  these 
are  seventy  or  eighty  feet  in  diameter,  and  raise  the  water  to 
nearly  that  height ;  being  driven  by  the  force  of  the  current. 
The  site  of  the  former  castle  is  a  lofty  mound  or  Tell,  like  those 
of  Aleppo  and  Hums.  There  are  few,  if  any,  traces  of  antiquity 
in  the  city.*  Hamah  was  the  native  place  of  Abulfeda,  the 
Arabian  geographer  and  historian  ;  he  was  a  descendant  of 
Saladin,  and  head  of  the  royal  house  of  Hamah.4 

Artthusa  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  others,  and  was  the 
•eat  of  a  bishop.7  Its  jxmition  midway  between  Epiphania  and 
Emesa  fixes  it  at  the  modern  village  of  Restun,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Orontes,  where  the  road  from  Hamah  to  Hums 
crosses  the  river  by  a  bridge  of  thirteen  arches.  The  river  here 
winds  along  a  chasm.  The  village  is  on  the  hill  above.  Portions 
of  walls  and  gateways,  the  lines  of  the  streets,  some  pedestals  of 
columns,  aud  a  few  coins,  are  all  that  remain  of  the  ancient 
city.1  Abulfeda  describes  it  in  his  day  as  having  extensive 
ruins.9     It  was  recognised  by  Pococke  as  the  site  of  Arethusa.1* 

Emcsa,  now  Hums,  seems  not  to  roach  back  to  a  very  high 

'  Barckhardft  Trmr.  Jn  Srr.  p.  143  *q.  Chriat  II.  915.     AbnMeda  Tab.  Sjr.  ad. 

W.  ftf.  Thomaoo  ia  Biblloth/Sac.  1848,  p.  K'-hfer,  pp.  108,  149,  l9l.—Otb*r  writer* 

68*  «q.  alao  coufoond  Hamath  and  Hammath ;  an 

1  Sc»  bit  Index  Gcogr.  ail  Vit  Saladin,  Adricbomiaa  p.  107.    Sum*  haw  regarded 

art.  ffiruitnan.     So  Un  Pococke  II.  L  p.  tba   pment   Hamah   aa   Apamra ;    to  P. 

14a      Gearaioa,   Notea  to   Burrkhardft  dVIla  Valla  I L  p.  134.     La  <Jaira  Orient 

Trar.  in  Srr.  I.  p.  514  Germ.  Chriat.  IL  91U.     Batching,  in  pars  XL  L 

1  Am.  6,  2.-2  Sam.  *,  9  tq.— 2  K.  23,  p.  .133. 

SS .— Rrlaod  Palsat  pp.  1 19,  1 20     Man-  •  S«*  P*  (nAnaa  Iliat.  oaa  liana,  Introd. 

pen  Lea.  359.     lump.  Raomar  PalaaL  pp.  50:1,  504.  Grrm. 

p.  113,  etL  8 ;  where  bowaver  ha  wruaglj  '  OHaritu  ib.  p.  357.     Maaaarl  L  c  p, 

raadi  rtn  JIamuUh  fur  r?n  Ummmetk,  858.     Lr  (Juian  Oriena  Chri.t.  II  915. 

am  Joab.  *I9,  35.  '  Irby  and  Manglta  p   W4.  [78.1     W. 

•  Kar  Uwct.in.  of  Epiphania,  awEckbel  M.  TIktowo  In  ttiblkxh.  Sar.  1848,  p. 
Dectr.  Nummor.  III.  p.  813.  UkmuH  «"4.  Kor  lb*  ««»**  •»»  Krkb*1  I>octr- 
aUd.  V.  p  1*31.  Nummor.  HI.  p.  809.     atkmnet  Mad.  V. 

•  Puccka  II.  L  p,    143.      Burrkhardt  P  — •• 

Trai.  p.  14*.   W.  M.  Th.«uoa  in  BibU.«h.         •  Tab.   Srr.  ib.  p.  22 ;  comft  Not.  90, 
Sue.   IMS,   | p.  SHiuAtt-i;    al»»   in   MUa.     ia  Add.  el  Curr.  prvAxad.        • 
HanJd,  1*41,  p  S6SC  an,.   Le  IJuiraOrieaa        "  V«L  IL  p.  143. 
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antiquity.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture  ;  and  the  earlier 
notices  are  those  of  Strata  and  Pliny,  who  speak  only  of  the 
JEmesou8  as  a  people  or  tribe.1  Ptolemy  names  Emeu  as  in 
the  district  of  Apamea ;  and  writers  of  the  third  and  fourth 
centurieH  often  mention  the  city.9  Coins  of  Caracalla  and 
Heliogalnilus  show  that  Emesa  was  in  their  day  invested  with 
the  rights  of  a  Roman  colony.8  It  was  already  celebrated  for  its 
splendid  temple  and  worship  of  the  sun  ;  the  daughter  of  the 
high  priest,  Julia  Domna,  had  ascended  the  imperial  throne; 
and  Heliogabalus,  the  youthful  priest,  gloried  as  emperor  in  the 
title,  "  Sacerdos  Dei  Solis." '  It  was  early  the  seat  of  a  Chris- 
tian bishop  ;  and  rihdor  Diocletian,  near  the  close  of  the  third 
century,  Silvanus  its  bishop  suffered  martyrdom.9  Under  the 
emperor  Constantine  a  splendid  church  was  erected  in  Emesa.* 

With  the  other  cities  of  Syria,  Emesa  passed  under  the 
Muhammedan  dominion  in  A.  D.  636  ;T  and  during  the  following 
centuries  came  under  the  sway  of  the  successive  dynasties,  the 
Ommiadcs,  Tulunides,  Seljuks,  and  others.8  Its  name  was  dot 
Hems  or  Hums ;  which  probably  had  been  softened  by  the 
Greeks  into  Emesa.9  In  A.  D.  1099,  the  host  of  the  crusades, 
after  the  capture  of  Antioch,  marched  up  the  valley  of  the 
Orontcs  ;  took  possession  of  Sheizar,  Hamah,  and  Hums,  which 
opened  to  them  their  gates  ;  and  then  passed  down  along  the 
northern  end  of  Lebanon  to  'Arka  and  the  coast.1  •  The  city  h 
A.  D.  1130  resisted  successfully  the  siege  and  assaults  of  Zenki 
the  Ataliek  cliieftain  ;  who  after  forty  days  drew  off  his  forces.11 
In  the  years  1157  and  1170,  Syria  was  ravaged  by  terrible  earth- 
quakes ;  by  which  Hums  was  well  nigh  destroyed.1  ■  Here  too 
took  place  a  great  and  decisive  battle,  in  A.  D.  1281,  between 
the  Saracens  and  the  Mogols ;  in  which  the  latter  were  over- 
thrown, and  their  power  in  Syria  for  a  time  annihilated/1 
During  these  centuries,  Tortosa  was  the  port  of  Hums. M 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  Belon,  on  his  my 

1  Strata  rh  "Efi9<n)y*r  fdror,  16.  2.  10.  *  Constantin.  Porphvrogen.   de  idnh 

p.  753.     Pliny  "  Emesenos,"  5.  19  or  23.  Imperio,   c    25,    p.    59,     Xcps),  frtt  «* 

*  PtoL  Geogr.  5.  14. — Herodian.  5.  8.  "E^cora.  A  similar  instance  i»  the  Arab* 
Ammian.  MarcolL  14. 26.     ib.  26.  18.  Khulasah,   Heb.    nxsibn      Gr    "l\mn> 

•For  the  coins  of  Emesa,  see  Eekhel  that  is>  TAjMiy  m  the'desirt  towards  Stt 
Doctr. ,  Numm.  III.  p.  311.  Mionnet  sooth  of  Hebroa  See  VoL  I.  pp.  201, 201 
Mid.  V.  p.  227.  [L296sq.566.]  "^ 

•^^n:£fl8.ib.9.6.     Several  ^  ™T  ^  **  &*  L  ^  "*  * 

of  the  bishop*  of  Emesa  are  named;  Le  Milken  ib.  II.  p,  585. 

Quien  Oriens  Christ.  II.  837  sq.  "  I>«  Grignes  Hist,  den  Huns,  IL  pf- 

•  Sosomen.  H.  E.  3.  17.— See  generally  *&>,  527,  Germ.  D'Herbelot  Bib'iA 
for  Emesa,  Cellarins  1.  c.  II.  p.  357  sq.  Or.  art  i/wu.  Wilkeu  ib.  lit  ii.  pp.  13*. 
Manncrt  1.  c.  VI.  i.  p.  356.  135. 

T  See  tttave,  p.  523.  "  Wilken  ib.  VII.  p.  6C7  sq. 

"  See   Jplex  to  De   Guignes  Hist  des         u  EdrL>i  pox  Jaubert,  I.  p.  359. 
Hunt,  art  Utnutta,  Germ. 
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from  Damascus  to  Aleppo,  passed  through  Ba'albek  and  Hams. 
He  speaks  of  the  walls  of  the  latter  city  as  ancient  and  good, 
and  in  part  still  standing ;  though  the  houses  were  mostly  in 
rains.1  Pietro  della  Valle  was  in  like  manner  at  Hums  early  in 
the  seventeenth  centmr.9  All  later  travellers,  who  have  passed 
between  Damascus  and  Aleppo,  have  of  course  taken  their  way 
through  Hums. 

At  the  present  day  Hums  is  a  city  of  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants  ;  of  whom  seven  thousand  are  Christians,  chiefly  of 
the  Greek  church.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  and 
fertile  plain,  which  in  some  directions  extends  quite  to  the  horizon. 
The  first  swell  of  Anti-Lebanon  is  three  and  a  half  hours  from 
the  city,  about  8.  by  W.  The  river  Orontes  is  hardly  a  mile 
distant  in  the  west ;  and  from  it  the  city  is  supplied  with  water, 
brought  on  the  backs  of  animals  or  men.'  The  ancient  embank- 
ment of  the  lake  is  two  houra  from  the  city ;  but  neither  the 
lake  nor  the  river  is  visible.  The  streets  are  in  general  paved 
with  square  blocks  of  basalt,  and  the  houses  are  mostly  of  the 
same  material.  It  is  one  of  the  cleanest  cities  of  Syria.  There 
are  no  remains  of  ancient  buildings  ;  but  large  hewn  stones  and 
fragments  of  columns  of  granite,  basalt,  and  limestone,  are  every 
where  scattered,  and  testify  to  its  ancient  architecture.  The 
modern  walls  around  the  city  are  of  use  only  against  the  wild 
Arabs.4  Dr  De  Forest  found  Hums  to  be  14%  English  feet 
above  the  sea.' 

The  mound  or  Tell,  on  which  tlie  castle  of  Hums  was  built, 
and  which  we  afterwards  had  in  sight  for  severul  hours  after  leav- 
ing Rilrieh,  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  city.  Mr  Porter  estimates 
its  diameter  at  throe  hundred  yards.4  Its  height,  according  to 
Dr  De  Forest,  is  one  hundred  and  one  feet.  It  was  surrounded 
by  a  broad  fosse.7  The  sloping  sides  were  formerly  laid  with 
■mall  square  blocks  of  basalt,  forming  ait  escarpment  ;  por- 
tions of  which  only  now  remain.1  Around  th%  Mimiuit  was  a 
wall  of  great  strength  ;  the  facing  being  of  Inrp?  limestone 
blocks,  while  the  middle  was  filled  up  with  rubble  embedded 
in  cement.  All  that  remains  of  the  castle  at  the  present  day, 
are  a  few  portions  of  the  exterior  towers  ou  the  northern  walL 
The  summit  of  the  Tell  is  now  covered  with  hea|>s  of  rubbish. 
Among  these  are  seen  several  large  fragments  of  rvd  and  gray 

1  P.  Btlon  OUcrrmt.  4 to,  Pnr.  ISM,  pi  •  J.  L  Purler,  ibid  p.  OTV  «j. 

155.     Pauliia'  SwamL  Th.  IL  p.  9.  v  According  to  I'wockc.  th*  torn  was 

9  Tom.  II.  p,  133.  "About  twenty  feet  Jeep  and  thirty  pttMi 

1  £.  Smith  in  BibL  Rm.  1*  «dit  1IL  broad;"  over' it  wu  •  bridge  of  wwrol 

Apf.  p.  174.  archr*;  II.  L  p.  141 

•SwJ.L  Porter  in  Bibliothe**  Sncn,  *  INm-he  i*e»ks  «*f  tl.i*  fein*  m  ilfll 

1S64,  pp.  677-681.    W.  M.  Thornton,  ibid,  extant  in  hi*  Jar ;  aid  «  i  ct  e  fgrtrca*  aj 

1S4SV  pp.  6*3,  SS4.  ••  a  lajye  niuicl  tattle f  II.  L  p.  ML 

•  M*.  Utter. 
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granite  columns  ;  the  remains  probably  of  some  ancient  temple, 
perhaps  that  of  the  sun.  The  whole  character  and  position  of 
the  castle  of  Hums  is  said  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  tint 
of  Aleppo.  A  modern  Wely  with  a  white  dome  crowns  the 
summit  of  the  Tell ;  and  is  a  conspicuous  object  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

Laodicea,  according  to  Ptolemy,  was  the  head  of  a  district, 
which  he  calls  Laodicene,  comprising  the  towns  of  Laodicea, 
Paradisus,  and  Jabruda.1  In  Ptolemy  and  in  the  Peutinger 
Tables,  it  has  the  epithet  Scabiosa  Laodicea;*  for  what  reason 
is  not  known.  Polybius  mentions  Laodicea  as  near  a  lake  and 
marshes.  •  Strabo  and  Pliny  speak  of  it  as  "  at  or  in  Lebanon  ;* 
the  former  describes  it  as  at  the  northern  end  of  the  plain 
Mareyas,  or  the  Bfik&'a.4  It  bears  the  like  epithet  on  coins 
of  Antoniuns  Pius  apd  Caracalla.'  Laodicea  was  a  Roman  col- 
ony, having  the  jus  Italicum  ;•  and  became  also  the  seat  of  a 
Christian  bishop.7  These  notices  exhaust  all  our  knowledge  of 
this  ancient  city. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  Itin.  Antonini  places  Lao- 
dicea at  eighteen  Roman  miles  south  of  Emesa,  and  thirty-two 
north  of  Conna,  or  er-R&s  ;  while  the  Peutinger  Tables  mark  it 
at  twenty  miles  from  Emesa  ;  and  Ptolemy,  at  fifteen  degrees 
of  latitude  south  of  the  same  city.8  According  to  our  former 
proportion  of  four  Roman  miles  to  one  hour  of  travel,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  cities  was  from  four  and  a  half  to  five 
hours.  According  to  the  Itinerary  it  was  also  eight  houro  distant 
from  Conna,  or  er-Ras. 

Where  then  was  this  Laodicea  situated  ?  The  preceding 
distances  show  conclusively,  that  it  could  not  have  been  at  old 
Jftsieh,  as  suggested  by  Lapie  and  others ; '  for  Jftsieh  is  at 
least  seven  or  eight  hours  distant  from  Hums,  and  not  more 
than  four  hours  frorB  er-Ras.10  In  searching,  therefore,  through- 
out the  region  n#rth  of  Ribleh,  for  some  spot  which  might  possi- 
bly correspond  to  the  site  of  Laodicea,  I  could  find  none  deserv- 
ing any  attention,  except  the  high  mound  known  as  Tell  Neby 

1  PtoL  Geogr.  5.  14.  *  Leg.  1,  Dig.  de  Censib.  §  3,  "E*et 

*  Gr.  iKo&loKra  Aao&Utia.  In  some  Laodicena  colonia  in  Syria  Code,  cm  & 
copies  of  Ptolemy  it  is  read  Ka&Lwra,  vns  Several  et  imperator  noster  jus  Itafid 
without  sense.  The  epithet  is  doubtless  ob  belli  civilis  merita  concessit."  See 
from  the  Latin,  Lawiieia  Scabto%a,  as  Smith's  Diet  of  Antt  art  Colonia,  p.  817. 
the  Tables  have  it;  Segm.  X.  ed.  Schevb.         '  Roland  Pakest  p.  217.      Le  Qmw 

•  Polyb.  5.  45.  10.  Oriens  Christ.  IL  841. 
4  Strabo  10.  2.  18,  hpXh  afrroO  AooW-         "  See  above,  p.  535. 

K§uiv*pbi  AijBowr.     Plin.  H.  N.  5.  19  or        *  See  Itin.  ed.  Parthei  et  Pind.  Index 

23,  "  Laodiceni,  qui  ad  Libanum  cogno-  p.  350.     "W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Saa 

minuntur."  1848,  p.  694. 

6  E.  g.   *pbs  Aij9dVy,  cV  r£  Ai/9aVy.         "  Comp.  J.  L.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sac 

Eckhel  Doctr.  Numm.  IIL  p.  33G.   Mion-  1854,  p.  672. 
net  Med.  V.  p.  241. 
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Mindan,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orontes  somewhat 
more  than  two  hours  north  of  Ribleh.  There  is  a  modern  Tillage 
on  the  side  of  the  mound  ;  while  the  summit  is  crowned  with  a 
white  Wely,  forming  a  conspicuous  object  on  every  side.  This 
Tell  is  risible  from  Ribleh,  and  we  had  it  in  sight  for  several 
hours  after  leaving  that  place. — The  thought  arose,  May  not  this 
Tell,  perhaps,  have  been  the  site  of  Laodicea  P 

Mr  Porter  travelled,  in  1853,  from  Ribleh  to  Hums  along  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river.  Leaving  Ribleh  in  the  morning, 
about  6  o'clock,  at  8.15  he  was  opposite  Tell  Neby  Mindau ;  ami 
after  alight  delays  and  turning  out  of  the  road  to  visit  the  em* 
bankment  at  the  lake,  he  reached  Hums  at  1.15.  This  would 
give  the  time  of  travel,  along  the  road,  at  not  much  over  four 
and  a  half  hours  ;  and  this  coincides  with  the  distance  of  Lao- 
dicea from  Emesa.1  The  {lositjon,  therefore,  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  site  of  the  former  city. 

On  examining  the  Tell  with  his  glass  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  Mr  Porter  "could  plainly  see  extensive  ruins 
scattered  along  its  base."*  A  tributary  here  falls  into  the 
Orontes,  coming  from  a  fountain,  'A in  et-Tannfir,  and  a  small 
lake,  in  the  southwest ;  and  the  Tell  and  ruins  occupy  the 
angle  above  the  junction. — In  Sept.  1846,  Mr  Thomson  travelled 
from  Hamah  to  Ribleh  along  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  He 
▼kited  Tell  Neby  Mindau ;  and  is  the  first  and  only  traveller 
who  has  given  an  account  of  it.  The  Tell  is  on  the  tongue  of 
land  between  the  Orontes  and  its  tributary,  el-Mukadlyeh,  above 
the  junction.  A  ditch  drawn  from  one  stream  to  the  other, 
made  the  Tell  an  island.  Around  the  southern  base  of  this 
large  Tell,  are  spread  the  remains  of  an  extensive  ancient  city. 
They  consist  of  numerous  columns,  foundations,  and  small  |»r- 
tions  of  the  original  wall ;  the  rubble  work  of  which  was 
Soman  brick.  Mr  Thomson  says :  "  1  found  the  people  of  the 
Tell  breaking  up  the  columns  to  burn  into  lime ;  and  as,  in  this 
trap  region,  limestone  is  scarce,  this  process  of  destruction  may 
have  been  going  on  for  a  thousand  years ;  and  the  wonder  is, 
that  such  a  number  of  columns  have  escaped  their  barliarous 
sledges."  • 

Both  the  position,  therefore,  the  vicinity  of  the  lake,  and  the 
remains,  letfYe  no  reason  to  doubt,  but  that  in  Tell  Neby  Min- 
dau we  have  the  site  of  the  ancient  Laodicea  of  Lebanon. 

•J.    I.   Porter  in  Bihliothec*  Serrm,  are  W.  M.  Thoueoo  in  RihUoth.  Sen.  1S4A, 

IS&4,   pp.    674-477. — The    following    it  p.  SSI. 

naofhf  f*iimete:  From  Ham*  to  the  Uk*.  •  J.  L.  Porter,  ibUL  p.  67*. 

tvohonn    L*n|rthoftheUkr,twohoara.  a  W.    M.   Thornton,   in   Rihlirth.   See. 

Frees  th*  mihwwJt  corner  of  the  lake  to  1*44,  pp.  (Ml,  ft*.— I*  lie  Karen  ties 

the  T*M,  one  hoar.     In  nit  ft*  hnan,  hat  mr  *rm«  orally    the    rtntamenU    of    Ur 

•ooeewliat  rirruJtfmi.     For  tho  Srat  two  Thomaun. 
**»  ew  ftbore,  p.  MS.   For  the  Uet, 
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There  remain  now  the  rains  at  old  Jftcrieh  to  be  consadend;1 
and  the  (question  arises,  can  they  be  identified  with  any  fan 
ancient  city  ?     Wc  may  at  least  attempt  the  problem. 

We  have  seen  above,  that  the  Laodicene  of  Ptolemy  n- 
cluded  the  three  towns  of  Laodicea,  Paradisus,  and  Jabrada.1 
The  first  we  have  just  determined.  The  last  is  obviody 
the  uKnlcrn  Yebrtid,  situated  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  Aili- 
Lcbanoii,  some  ten  or  eleven  hours  north  of  Damascus,  and  u 
hour  and  a  half  W.  S.  W.  of  Nebk.  It  still  pesseaw  m 
ancient  church,  distinguished  for  the  beauty  and  solidity  of  to 
architecture.3  It  apj>ears,  then,  that  the  district  Laodicene  ex- 
tended fro;n  Laodicea  in  a  southeasterly  direction  acrosi  Art*- 
Lebanon  to  Jabmda  ;  and  that  Paradisus  lay  between  tk« 
two  places.  Now  Ptolemy  marks  Paradisus  at  ten  degrees  d 
latitude  8uuth  of  Laodicea,  and f five  degrees  of  longitude  esrtcf 
the  siime  ;  and  that  well  accords  with  the  position  of  old  Jtiaek 
relative  to  Tell  Neby  Mindau.4  Again,  he  gives  the  latitat 
of  Jabruda  at  only  five  degrees  south  of  Paradisns,  which  is  evi- 
dently wrong  ;  while  he  places  Jabruda  fifteen  degrees  of  lati- 
tude east  of  Paradisns ;  which  last  accords  with  the  idafa 
position  of  old  Jftsieh  and  Yebr&d.  The  specification*  & 
Ptolemy  cannot,  of  course,  be  regarded  as  exact ;  but,  in  tk 
case  of  groups,  they  serve  to  mark  the  relative  positions  i 
the  places  named  together,  as  they  lay  before  the  mind  of  tk 
geographer.  In  the  present  instance,  they  seem  to  point  dff- 
nitelv  to  old  Jitaieh  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Paradisus. 

Paradisns  is  simply  named  by  Strabo  and  Pliny;5  and'» 
nowhere  mentioned  as  an  episcopal  seat. 


Saturday  June  12*7*.  Tliis  morning,  after  completing  oor 
observations  at  Ribleh,  we  prepared  to  set  off  for  el-Hum, « 
our  way  to  Beiritt.  It  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  sadness 
that  I  gave  up  finally  the  idea  of  visiting  Hums,  Hamah,  ant 
Antioch.  Mr  Rohson,  my  companion,  was  ready  to  take  that 
mute.  But  the  heat  of  summer  had  already  come  ;  my  heahk 
was  hanging  by  a  slender  thread  ;   and  it  seemed   important. 

1  For  an  account  of   these  rain*,  see  autumn  of  1852,  and  agamml&53:* 

above,  p.  544 :  and  especially  J.  L.  Porter  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1854,  ppt  441  jo.  4*1 

in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1854,  pp.  671,  672.  sq.  aL»  p.  680  sq. 

■  See  above,  p.  554.  *  Ptol  5.  14  ;  e,  g. 

•This  is  doubtless  the  KXiua'latx&pot&mK  a    Vf      _     %M                         _  „ 

"Clima  Jambrudorum,"  of  the  eccleaias-  p™£os        ^       Stf      ££ 

tical  Noiitia;  as  Malula,  three  hours  far-  Jabruda                      70!         S&40 
ther  south,  is  tlie  KAfpa  MayKoutvv  of  the 

same;  Roland  Palest,  p.  217.    Both  these  •  Strabo  16.  2.  19.  p.  756.     Plia.ES- 

places  were  vwited  by  Mr  Porter  in  the  5.  19  or  23. — Cellarius  L  c.  p.  374. 
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that  I  should  leave  Beirfit  by  the  steamer  of  Jane  22nd,  rather 
than  delay  for  a  month  or  even  a  fortnight  longer.  Reluctantly, 
therefore,  I  turned  my  counie  westwards  ;  and  the  event  proved 
that  I  desisted  from  my  journeying*  none  too  soon. 

Our  journey  of  to  day  lay  around  the  northern  end  of 
Lebanon,  to  the  great  fortress  formerly  known  as  el-Husn  el- 
Akrid,  "  Castle  of  the  Kurds  ;  "  now  called  simply  el-Husn.  A 
main  object  was  to  examine  the  character  of  the  tract  lying 
between  Lebanon  and  the  mountains  of  the  Nusairlyeh  further 
north.  In  a  direct  line  the  distance  from  Ribleh  to  the  fortress 
would  not  be  much,  if  any,  over  eight  hours ;  but  the  long  circuit 
which  we  had  to  make  on  account  of  the  difficult  and  marshy 
nature  of  some  of  the  intervening  ground,  prolonged  our  day's 
journey  to  nine  and  a  half  hours. 

We  crossed  the  river  by  the  ford  above  described  ; *  and  left 
the  north  bank  at  9  o'clock.  Our  course  at  first  was  north. 
After  fifteen  minutes  we  saw  el-Husn,  bearing  N.  30°  W.  At 
9.45  we  again  struck  the  Orontes  in  one  of  its  meandering*  ; 
and  then  turned  our  course  more  northwesterly.  The  plain  was 
a  dead  level ;  the  soil  hard  and  gravelly,  and  fertile  only  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  canals  led  through  it  from  the  river  ;  of  which  we 
crossed  severaL  Much  of  our  way  at  first  was  by  short  cuts 
through  tilled  fields ;  which  the  guide  seemed  to  know  well. 
At  10.30  wc  reached  'Ain  et-Tannftr,  a  good  sized  fountain  in 
the  plain  ;  having  north  of  it  a  small  winding  lake.  This  is  the 
source  of  the  stream  el-Mukadiyeh,  which  jobs  the  Orontes  at 
Tell  Neby  Mindau.  That  Tell  was  here  alwut  an  hour  distant 
E.  X.  E.  The  village  of  Zciteh  lay  in  the  opposite  direction, 
about  the  same  distance  W.  8.  W. 

At  10.50  there  was  by  our  path  a  small  milestone,  with  a 
Greek  inscription  now  illegible.  In  five  minutes  more  we 
crossed  a  pretty  stream  brought  from  a  fountain  some  distance 
on  the  left,  and  running  along  the  cant  side  of  a  lower  meadow- 
like  tract,  through  which  meanders  a  small  brook.  This  vale 
forms  the  western  extremity  of  the  plain  ;  and  the  ground  begins 
to  rise  immediately  from  it.  Just  here,  on  its  western  side,  we 
came  at  11.05 -to  el-Buweidnh,  a  ruined  village  ;  now  occupied 
by  an  encampment  of  Arabs,  dwelling  mostly  in  booths  and 
in  tents  covered  with  mats. 

Here  at  Buweidah  we  came  again  among  black  basaltic 
•tones  and  rocks  ;  and  the  trap  formation  continued  around  the 
whole  northern  end  of  Lebanon  quite  to  the  vicinity  of  Sheikh 
Muhnmmcd.  The  ground  rises  from  el- Buweidah  very  gradually 
at  first.     At  11.30  the  whole  lake  of  Hums  came  into*  view  ;  the 

'  8m  abo*«,  pi  MS. 
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island  in  its  southern  part  appearing  like  a  truncated  TdL 
The  lofty  castle  of  Hums  was  also  now  in  sight.  At  11.45  we 
seemed  to  come  out  upon  a  plateau  ;  and  at  12  o'clock,  had  the 
island  in  the  lake  and  the  castle  of  Hums  in  a  line,  bearing 
N.  E.  by  E.  The  ruins  of  a  village,  Urn  el-H&ratein,  the  hovels 
built  of  block  basalt,  followed  at  12.05  ;  and  just  beyond  was  an 
encampment  of  Arab  tents.  At  12.30  was  another  rained  Til- 
lage of  like  black  stones,  el-Kuneiyiseh.  Here  was  one  tolerably 
large  building,  which  we  could  not  make  out.  Under  one  of  its 
doorways,  leading  through  a  thick  partition  wall,  we  rested  and 
took  lunch  ;  that  being  the  only  shaded  spot  that  we  could  find. 

Setting  off  again  at  1.45,  we  passed  a  water-bed  at  2.05, 
running  down  northeast  towards  the  lake.  At  2.15  there  was 
another  black  ruined  village,  Huneider  ;  and  Arab  booths  near 
it.  At  2.30  we  came  out  upon  the  height  of  land,  a  plateau  of 
some  width,  having  many  shrub  oaks. 

Thus  far  we  had  been  gradually  ascending  the  eastern  decliv- 
ity of  the  broad  and  low  slope,  which  we  could  everywhere  see 
running  out  and  down  from  the  termination  of  the  great  masses 
of  Lebanon,  towards  the  east,  the  northeast,  and  the  north. 
This  slope  descends  very  gradually.  Large  tracts  of  it,  near 
Lebanon,  are  covered  with  forests  of  shrub  oaks  and  other  trees ; 
presenting  a  green  and  pleasing  appearance.  While  thus  the 
eastern  portion  of  Lebanon  was  seen  to  end  on  our  left,  we  now 
had  in  sight  a  lower  ridge  running  out  from  this  part  towards 
the  northwest,  in  front  of  the  more  western  portion.  The  north- 
western end  of  this  ridge,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  is  the 
northernmost  point  of  Lebanon.  This  ridge  was  now  on  our 
left ;  and  along  its  northeastern  side  lies  the  deep  valley  of  the 
Wady  Kh&lid,  with  a  stream,  the  remotest  source  of  the  Nahr 
el-Kebir.  On  our  right  we  could  everywhere  look  down  along 
the  slope  to  lower  ground  west  of  the  lake  of  Hums.  This  tract 
appeared  level,  and  was  better  cultivated.  Indeed,  along  our 
path  we  had  seen  very  little  tillage  since  leaving  el-Buweidah. 

Thus  far  the  whole  region  seems  to  be  drained  eastwards. 
But  on  this  height  of  land  we  could  notf  look  off  westwards,  and 
see  not  only  the  fortress  el-Husn,  but  also  the  mountains  in  the 
northwest  beyond,  along  the  coast  north  of  Tortosa. 

Indeed,  after  a  few  minutes,  we  struck  the  head  of  a  side 
Wady,  running  west  to  Wady  Khalid  ;  and  kept  along  its 
northern  brow  above,  having  occasional  glimpses  into  its  depths. 
At  2.40  there  was  another  ruined  village,  Harba'ana,  with  its 
hovels  of  black  stones  ;  and  five  minutes  beyond  it  we  stopped 
at  a  very  rude  and  singular  tomb. 

This  tomb  has  the  form  of  a  rude  quadrangular  enclosure, 
five  or  six  feet  high,  with  walls  four  feet  thick.     On  the  south 
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tide  is  a  doorway  leading  into  an  area  or  broad  passage  ;  on  each 
ride  of  which,  and  at  the  end  opposite  the  door,  are  two  tiers  of 
niches,  one  above  the  other,  for  dead  bodies  ;  the  ends  being 
towards  the  area.  There  are  ten  niches  in  each  tier  on  the 
sides  ;  and  eight  in  each  tier  at  the  end  ;  in  all,  fifty-six  niches. 
The  divisions  between  the  niches  are  formed  by  thin  stones  of 
Uack  basalt,  roughly  hewn  and  set  on  their  edges.  The  floors 
are  of  similar  stones  ;  while  the  upper  covering,  or  roof,  is  formed 
by  long  stones  of  a  like  kind  laid  over  each  upper  niche,  and 
■loping  a  little  outwards.  There  is  no  trace  of  mortar  or  plaster. 
The  niches  are  about  six  feet  deeply  two  feet  broad  and  three 
and  a  half  feet  high.  Only  those  on  the  east  side  are  still  per- 
fect ;  the  rest  have  been  more  or  less  thrown  down.  On  a  rough 
atone  outside,  at  the  right  of  the  doorway,  are  the  remains  of  a 
Oreek  inscription,  very  rudely  cut,  and  so  much  weather-worn  as 
to  be  illegible.  We  could  make  out  only  the  words  TIC 
TIN»N,  forming  one  line.  Mr  Robson,  who  had  been  at  Pal- 
myra, was  struck  with  the  rude  resemblance  of  the  structure  to 
the  splendid  tombs  around  that  city.     The  general  plan  is  the 


After  a  delay  of  ten  minutes  we  passed  on  ;  and  could  now 
look  down  the  side  Wady  to  its  junction  with  Wady  Khalid,  and 
see  the  brook  of  the  latter,  the  main  branch  of  the  river  el-Kebir, 
some  three  or  four  hundred  feet  below  us.  We  descended  along 
the  steep  northern  bank  of  the  Khfilid  ;  and  were  now  again 
oompletely  environed  by  mountain  scenery.  The  lost  ridges  of 
Lebanon  were  on  our  left,  green  with  shrubs  ;  while  the  high 
bank  on  our  right  was  in  like  manner  green,  rocky,  and  precipi- 
tous. At  3.30  we  came  down  to  the  stream  at  a  mill ;  just 
where  the  Wady  opens  out  into  a  sweet  valley,  well  watered  and 
fertile,  passing  on  northwest.  Here  alw>  comes  in  another  broad 
fertile  valley  from  the  northeast,  now  full  of  fields  of  wheat. 
We  could  not  see  its  northeastern  extremity  ;  but  the  rise  from 
it  in  tliat  quarter  to  the  plateau  whence  we  had  descended,  did 
not  seem  to  be  great. 

We  now  continued  our  course  down  Wady  Khilid,  north- 
west At  4  o'clock  there  was  an  Arab  encampment  in  the 
valley  ;  and  we  passed  two  large  cemeteries,  where  these  noma- 
dic Arabs,  from  a  great  distance  round  about,  bury  their  dead. 
At  4.15  the  small  village  of  Muaheirifeh  was  on  the  right  hand 
lull  ;  and  we  approached  the  end  of  the  valley,  where  it  iaues 
into  the  tine  plain  or  basin  known  a*  el-Bukci'a.  Here,  just  on 
oar  left,  was  the  northwestern  end  of  the  outlying  ridge  of  Leba- 
non abvve  described.    It  forms  the  extreme  northern  point  of  all 

'  S*tW4«Ui**tioQgft<»btbWoo^Ra^ 
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Lebanon ;  is  green  and  beautiful,  being  covered  with  shrubs  ; 
and  stands  forth  a  fitting  termination  of  the  noble  mountain. 

The  existence  of  this  fine  plain,  el*Bukei'a,  thus  embosomed 
among  the  hills,  was  quite  unexpected  to  me.1  It  extends  from 
northeast  to  southwest  between  three  and  four  hours  in  length ; 
its  broadest  part,  between  the  mouth  of  Wady  Kh&lid  and  the 
castle,  being  about  two  hours.  Its  form  is  an  oval,  rather  than 
a  parallelogram ;  the  northwestern  side,  however,  being  more 
nearly  straight.  It  is  bounded  in  the  southeast  by  the  last  spun 
and  hills  of  Lebanon  in  that  quarter,  south  of  the  northernmost 
point  of  Lebanon,  where  me  now  stood.  Towards  the  north- 
east, it  is  shut  in  by  the  western  part  of  the  great  slope  run- 
ning down  north  from  Lebanon,  as  above  described ;  which 
however,  just  here,  is  severed  from  Lebanon  by  the  deep  golf 
of  Wady  Khalid.  Further  towards  the  north  are  the  ridges  of 
the  Nusairiyeh  mountains ;  from  which  a  lower  ridge,  or  range  of 
hills,  extends  out  southwest  along  the  whole  western  side  of  el- 
Bukei'a  ;  forming  the  division  and  broad  step  between  it  and 
the  great  lower  plain  along  the  coast.  This  range  declines  grad- 
ually towards  the  southwest ;  and  along  that  part  of  the  Bukei'a 
rises  much  less  above  the  plain. 

The  river  el-Eebtr  enters  the  Bukei'a  from  Wady  Khfilid, 
and  passing  down  to  its  southwestern  extremity,  there  breaks 
through  the  low  western  ridge  by  a  gorge  to  the  lower  western 
plain.  This  gorge  is  said  to  be  in  some  parts  narrow  and  rocky ; 
in  others  wide,  and  cultivated.  In  the  Bukei'a  itself  are  several 
fountains,  large  and  small,  and  some  marshes  ;  but  the  Eebtr  fa 
the  only  permanent  stream  that  enters  it  from  any  quarter.  It 
receives  all  the  waters  of  the  plain  itself ;  and  is  the  only  stream 
that  issues  from  it.  The  Bukei'a  is  exceedingly  fertile  ;  and  is 
well  cultivated.  The  owners,  or  at  least  the  tillers  of  its  soil,  are 
Christians  of  the  Greek  church. 

The  road  by  which  we  had  travelled  thus  far,  passes  on  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Eebir  to  the  Jisr  el-Aswad,  or  black  bridge, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  plain.  There  it  crosses  the  river  and 
strikes  over  the  low  line  of  hills  to  the  western  plain  ;  where 
after  a  time  it  again  crosses  the  Eebtr  by  the  Jisr  el-Abyad,  or 
white  bridge,  said  to  be  three  and  a  half  or  four  hours  distent 
from  the  other. — From  the  spot  where  we  now  were,  in  the 
mouth  of  Wady  Eh&lid,  there  is  a  direct  path  across  the  plain 
to  the  castle,  which  now  stood  out  conspicuously  before  us  ;  the 

1  Bnrckhardt  says  not  a  word  of  the  mountain  (el-Husn)  and  the  northern  end 

plain  ;    Trav.  p.  158  sq.      Buckingham  of  Lebanon,  there  intervene*  a  plain,  called 

mentions  and  praises  it,  as  Wady  el-Hum;  el-BukePa,   in  which  are  a  number  of 

but  gives  no  idea  of  its  character  or  pod-  Turkman  settlements  ;**  BibL  Res.  1st  edit 

tion ;  Arab  Tribes  p.  603.    Dr  Smith  in  IIL  App.  p.  181. 
1884  merely  says  of  it:  "Between  this 
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distance  being  about  two  hours  to  the  foot  of  the  western  hills. 
But  in  consequence  of  the  marshy  nature  of  the  ground,  the 
guide  and  muleteers  were  unwilling  to  venture  by  that  road  at 
this  season  of  the  year ;  lest  the  animals  might  be  swamped. 
It  was  therefore  decided  to  make  a  circuit  around  the  northern 
part  of  the  plain,  following  at  first  the  eastern  hills.  We  did 
so  ;  and  were  thus  nearly  three  and  a  half  hours  in  reaching  the 
point  at  which  we  aimed,  only  two  hours  distant  from  our  start- 
ing place. 

We  crossed,  therefore,  the  river  el-Kebtr,  along  which  we  had 
thus  far  travelled,  by  a  bridge  with  a  high  arch,  called  Jisr  el- 
Kam&r.  Our  path  lay  along  over  the  ends  of  the  low  hills  jut- 
ting out  from  the  great  slope  above.  On  these  we  passed  several 
other  ruined  villages  of  black  stones,  without  learning  their 
names.  We  met  also  a  large  herd  of  neat  cattle,  and  another 
of  buffalos.  The  latter  are  quite  at  home  in  this  marshy 
plain ;  as  also  in  the  Huleh.  At  6  o'clock  we  crossed  the  direct 
road  from  Hums  to  Tripoly,  coming  down  from  the  slope  on  our 
right,  and  passing  through  the  Bukei'a  to  cross  the  hills  in  the 
southwest  quarter,  and  so  reach  the  Jisr  el-Abyad  in  the  west- 
ern plain.  Before  coming  to  this  road,  we  had  passed  two  quite 
large  fountains  on  our  left  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  with  consider- 
able streams  running  to  the  Kebir.  It  was  to  avoid  these,  that 
we  had  made  this  circuit.  Our  path  soon  left  the  hills,  and 
turned  across  Jhe  northern  and  higher  part  of  the  plain  direct 
towards  the  castle.  The  way  led  through  rich  cultivation,  and 
among  fields  of  the  finest  wheat  I  had  yet  seen  ;  not  surpassed 
even  in  Galilee  or  in  the  Qhor.  We  crossed  several  water- 
courses, but  no  running  stream.  There  was  a  rather  large 
water-bed,  now  dry,  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  western  range, 
and  not  far  distant  from  it ;  which  I  suppose  to  come  from  the 
long  Wady  Rnwid  in  the  north,  described  by  Burckhardt.1  At 
length  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  western  hills,  Mow  the  castle  ; 
and  here  at  7.30  we  encamped,  near  a  small  fountain. 

From  our  tent  the  castle  was  not  visible  ;  though  we  ascer- 
tained its  direction  to  be  W.  by  N.  On  the  hill  side  alwve  us 
was  the  ]>oor  village  Tellet  Hana,  fifteen  minutes  distant.  Here 
Jiijis  bought  provisions  for  us  ;  receiving  thirty  eggs  for  one 
piastre.  But  he  was  quite  indignant,  and  felt  himself  imposed 
upon,  wht*u  he  afterwards  found,  that  the  common  rate  was  forty 
§x  a  piastre. 

Just  southwest  of  our  tent  was  the  ruin  of  a  large  building, 
apparent  1)  of  the  middle  ages.  An  end  wall  was  standing, 
having  on  its  inner  side  the  outline  of  a  kr^e  pointed  arch,  ae 

1  Trmv.  la  Syr.  p.  157. 
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if  once  belonging  to  a  large  hall ;  and  also  loopholes.  In  nrtlff 
part  wafl  a  large  low  vault.  These  seemed  most  like  the  row 
of  a  small  fortress ;  or  possibly  of  a  convent.  The  Dortbn 
point  of  Lebanon,  and  the  mouth  of  Wady  Khalid  adjust, 
bore  from  us  8.  by  E.  A  portion  of  Anti-Lebanon  to  ib 
visible,  in  the  direction  of  Ribleh. 

During  our  journey  to  day  we  passed  several  Arab  encmf 
ments ;  but  no  inhabited  village,  except  the  miserable  one  of  Ml- 
sheirifeh.  Otherwise  the  country  along  our  road  seemed  detertei 
There  is  also  a  striking  difference  between  the  eastern  and  westn 
slopes  of  this  great  water-shed.  On  the  east/  so  far  as  we  m 
it,  the  soil  is  hard,  rocky,  and  gravelly  ;  the  vegetation  nan 
and  the  crops  very  light.  Every  step  as  we  ascended,  the  ri 
grew  better  ;  and  on  the  highest  plateau  we  came  among  giw 
shrubs  ami  grass.  The  aspect  continued  to  improve  as  we  de- 
scended, quite  to  this  noble  basin  ;  which  seems  to  resemble  tk 
region  of  Zcbed&ny  more  than  any  other. 

Sunday,  June  13th. — This  was  emphatically  a  day  of  ie*; 
of  which  1,  at  least,  stood  much  in  need.  There  was  a  fountm 
near  us,  and  several  small  trees ;  but  their  foliage  yielded » 
shade.  The  air  was  hot,  and  the  sun's  rays  fierce ;  so  that  m 
tent  was  anything  but  comfortable. 

Monday  Morning,  June  14th. — We  climbed  early  up  tfc 
long  and  steep  ascent,  to  the  fortress  el-Husn  ;  which  we  reached 
in  tifty-tive  minutes  from  our  place  of  encampment. 

This  is  a  very  large  and  strong  fortress,  standing  out  on  i 
high  and  commanding  point  of  the  range  of  hills  ;  overlooking 
towards  the  north,  and  almost  isolated  by,  a  deep  valley  or  notch 
extending  from  east  to  west  obliquely  through  the  whole  ridge, 
and  cleaving  it  almost  to  the  base.  As  we  approached  from  3* 
east  on  Saturday,  we  had  noticed  a  valley  on  our  right,  which 
seemed  to  come  down  from  behind  the  castle  ;  but  we  did  not 
then  perceive  its  importance.  We  could  now  see,  that  this 
valley  affords  an  easy  passage  through  the  ridge.  It  was  through 
this  pass  that  Titus  marched,  when  he  encamped  by  the  sab- 
batical river  ;l  and  through  it  at  the  present  day  lead"  the  great 
roads  from  Hamah  to  Tripoly,  and  from  Hums  to  Tortosaite 
former  p«>rt.  The  water-shed  in  this  notch  is  north  of  and  under 
the  castle  ;  the  ascent  from  the  Bukei'a  being  short  and  gentle; 
while  towards  the  west  the  valley  is  much  longer,  as  we  after- 
wards found  in  travelling  through  it  for  a  time.  To  command 
this  important  pass  the  castle  el-Husn  was  obviously  erected. 

The  fortress  is  nearly  square  externally  ;  with  the  usual  com- 
plement of  towers  and  bastions  along  its  outer  wall ;   but  no 

1  Jos.  B.  J.  7.  r>.  1.     See  the  next  Section,  ucar  the  beginning. 
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bevelled  stones.  We  rode  into  it  from  the  east  through  steep 
ranked  passages  and  covered  ways  ;  and  after  thus  ascending 
for  a  time  dismounted  in  an  open  area.  A  whole  village  of 
Fellfihln  have  their  hovels  here  within  the  castle;  and  their 
village  is  called  Kol'at  el-Hu*n,  to  distinguish  it  from  another 
outside,  which  is  known  simply  aAl-Husn.  Within  the  square 
outer  enclosure,  and  occupying  its  middle  part,  is  another  inner 
and  higher  citadel ;  surrounded  in  part  by  a  fosse  with  rain- 
water, collected  from  the  higher  hills  in  the  west  and  southwest. 
This  citadel  is  built  up  on  all  sides  with  eloping  work,  as  if 
encasing  a  mound  or  rock  within  ;  not  merely  to  form  the  foun- 
dations of  the  towers,  as  at  Jerusalem  and  esh-8hoklf,  but  carried 
up  between  the  towers  and  almost  to  their  top.  Both  this 
sloping  work  and  the  towers  are  built  of  smooth  hewn  stones, 
with  no  trace  of  a  bevel ;  and  the  former,  my  companion  said, 
was  like  the  outer  casing  of  the  mounds  at  Hums  and  Aleppo, 
which  he  had  seen. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  citadel,  and  connected  with  it  by  a 
wall  resting  against  the  sloping  work,  but  not  built  into  it,  is  a 
square  tower  of  regular  rustic  architecture  ;  that  is,  with  a  wide 
slanting  bevel  two  inches  deep.  On  its  west  side  is  a  portal 
with  a  regular  pointed  arch  ;  and  above  this  two  sculptured  lions 
an  built  into  the  waU.  This  tower  of  course  is  the  work  of  the 
crusaders. 

This  fortress  is  now  the  seat  of  government  for  the  district 
el-Husn.  The  Mntsellim  or  governor  resides  in  the  citadel ; 
but  has  no  soldiers.  More  than  sixty  villages  are  enumerated  in 
Dr  Smith's  lists  of  the  district  el-Husn  ;  and  there  are  doubtless 
many  others.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Kusairfyeh  ;  the 
Christians  of  the  Greek  church  occupy  neveral  villages  ;  the  peo- 
ple in  and  around  the  castle  are  Muidiins  ;  and  there  are  some 
TurkmAn  settlements.1 — We  did  not  euter  the  citadel.  Burck- 
hardt  describes  it  as  seventy  itaces  in  breadth  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty  in  length,  with  a  lofty  arched  {>assage  leadiug  up  into 
it ;  and  containing  many  apartment*  and  a  large  hall  of  the  best 
Gothic  architecture,  with  arclies  intersecting  each  other  along 
the  roof.1 

The  view  from  the  bastions  of  the  castle,  in  various  directions, 
is  extensive  and  grand.  In  the  south  and  8.  8.  E.  the  eye  rests 
on  the  last  ridges  and  spurs  of  tliat  "  goodly  mountain,  even 
Lebanon  ; "  of  which  we  here  had  a  new  and  entirely  different 
aspect.  Being  now  on  its  north-northwestern  quarter,  we  saw 
the  high  ridge  above  the  cedars  obliquely  from  a  new  direction. 

E.  Smith  ia  Bibi  Km.  lit  edit  UI.        9  Trtr.  in  S/r.  p.  16*. 
p.  181. 
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It  here  seemed  to  form  an  immense  curve,  with  its  concave  side 
towards  the  west.     We  saw  this  more  distinctly  afterwards. 

The  eastern  view  takes  in  the  lake  of  Hums,  and  the  plain 
of  the  Orontes  around  it ;  as  also  all  the  northern  part  of  Anti- 
Lebanon  beyond.  The  whole  lake  was  visible,  except  the  north- 
ern extremity  ;  the  island  was  quite  distinct.  Hums  was  not 
seen  ;  being  hidden  by  some  of  the  last  hills  of  the  Nusaiiiyeh 
mountains,  which  run  down  in  that  quarter.  Bibleh  itself  wai 
not  visible  ;  but  the  trees  of  Zerra'a,  just  east  of  it,  were  in 
view.  Between  the  great  slope  from  Lebanon,  which  we  had 
crossed,  and  the  Nusairiyeh  hills  in  the  north,  we  could  here  see 
an  apparently  level  tract,  without  hill  or  general  unevennesa,  ex- 
tending westwards  to  the  rather  gradual  but  shorter  descent  of 
three  or  four  hundred  feet  into  the  rich  Bukei'a  at  our  feet. 

Towards  the  west,  the  view  from  the  castle  was  shut  in  by 
the  higher  hills  close  at  hand  on  the  west  and  southwest ;  and 
by  others  more  remote  in  the  northwest.  We  could  therefore 
only  look  down  the  valley  and  out  through  the  notch,  in  the 
direction  from  W.  by  N.  to  W.  N.  W.  Here  the  eye  rested  on 
the  glittering  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tortosa,  as  we  were  told.  Nearer  at  hand,  though  stQl  five 
hours  distant,  was  the  great  fortress  known  as  Burj  Bfiflta, 
which  guardedone  of  the  passes  between  Hamah  and  Tortosa.1 
In  the  valley  llelow  us,  forty  minutes  distant,  was  the  convent 
of  Mar  Jirjis  (St.  George),  to  which  we  afterwards  came. 

The  striking,  and  to  me  unexpected  feature  in  the  prospect 
was,  that  on  the  one  side  we  could  see  the  lake  of  Hums,  and 
on  the  other  the  Mediterranean. 

Quite  a  number  of  villages  are  clustered  below  the  castle,  or 
lie  in  sight  from  it.  In  the  southeast,  a  quarter  of  an  hoar 
distant,  is  Harat  et-Turkman  ;  more  easterly  and  further  down 
is  Burj  'Anaz ;  and  in  a  direction  between  the  two,  and  lower 
down  out  of  sight,  was  'An&z.  In  the  northeast,  just  below  the 
castle,  is  the  village  el-Husn  ;  and  further  down,  just  above  our 
tent,  but  not  in  sight  from  the  castle,  was  Toilet  Hana. 

North  of  the  castle,  an  hour  or  more  distant,  on  the  hill 
beyond  the  notch,  was  the  village  Khureibeh.  On  the  same 
height,  further  west,  at  about  the  same  elevation,  was  seen  the 
little  village  Kefreh.  Northwest  from  this,  and  still  higher, 
directly  above  the  convent,  lies  the  large  village  of  M&r  Marita.' 
The  smaller  village  Zaweitineh  lies  below  this  towards  the  con- 
vent, and  just  above  the  latter.1 

1  Bohaed.  Vita  Saludini,  ed.  Scbultens,    of  the  crusades  upon  ancient  PhenicUn 
Exc.  p.  4.     Burj  Saf  ita  was  visited  by  Mr    foundations. 

Thomson  in  1846;  and  is  described  by  *  Wrongly  in  Dr  Smith's  list,  as  Mir 
him,  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1848,  p.  248  sq.  Nita;  Bibl.  Res.  1st  edit  ITI.  App.  p.  182. 
Comp.  Ritter  XVII.  p.  826  sq.  Burck- .  *  Bearings  from  the  castle  el-Huso: 
hardt,  p.  160.    It  was  built  up  in  the  time    North  end  of  Anti-Lebanon  E.     Island  in 
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Borckhardt  was  the  first  in  modern  times  to  visit  and 
describe  the  castle.  He  was  here  in  March,  1812.1  Coming 
from  Hamah  he  sent  on  his  horses,  through  the  fiass,  to  the 
coDTent ;  and  himself  ascended  to  the  fortress  on  foot.  Buck- 
ingham, in  May,  1816,  travelled  through  the  pass  on  his  way 
from  Hums  to  Tortosa.  He  lodged  at  the  convent,  but  did  not 
ascend  to  the  fortress.9  Laborae  was  here  about  1828,  and 
has  given  a  view  of  the  castle.1  Dr  Smith  and  Mr  Thomson 
both  passed  this  way  from  Hamah  to  Tripoly ;  the  former  in 
1834  and  the  latter  in  1840  ;  but  they  seem  neither  of  them  to 
have  visited  the  fortress.4  In  October,  1852,  a  few  months  after 
our  visit,  Dr  De  Forest  travelled  by  this  route  from  Hamah  to 
Tripoly  ;  but  instead  of  proceeding  through  the  (>ass,  he  kept 
along  the  base  of  the  range  of  hills  apjwrently,  as  far  as  to  the 
road  from  Hums  to  Tripoly,  which  crosses  the  hills  north  of  the 
chasm  of  the  Keblr.  At  a  place  northeast  of  our  encampment, 
where  is  a  bridge,  a  ruined  mill,  and  a  low  mound,  which  he  calls 
Tell  Hatta,  apparently  near  where  the  road  from  Hamah  turns 
into  the  pass,  Dr  De  Forest  found  the  elevation  of  the  plain 
above  the  sea  to  be  nine  hundred  feet.  The  height  of  ground 
where  he  crossed  the  line  of  hills,  the  same  on  which  the  castle 
stands,  was  eleven  hundred  and  two  feet.1  Hence  the  whole 
descent  from  Hums  to  the  plain  of  the  Bukei'a  may  be  given  in 
round  nuraliera  at  six  hundred  feet.* 

The  great  fortress  known  to  the  crusaders  as  Ilusn  el-Akrftd, 
**  Castle  of  the  Kurds,"  and  now  called  simply  el-Husn  and 
Kol'at  el-Husn,T  has  no  marks  of  any  higher  antiquity  than  the 
times  of  the  Saracens  ;  although  the  im|»ortance  of  the  (losition 
would  seem  to  imply,  that  it  was  not  left  unguarded  in  still 
earlier  times.  According  to  the  Arabian  writer,  Ihn  Fenit,  an 
earlier  name  of  the  castle  was  Husn  esh-tthufiih  ;  which  was 
superseded  by  the  form  Husn  el-Aknid,  on  the  occasion  of  a  body 
of  Kurdish  troops  having  Wn  stationed  in  it  as  a  garrison.4 
Bv  the  crusaders  it  was  called  also  the  fortress  of  Crac  or 
Crach.* 

ihm  Ink*  of  Hunt  S.  S0~  E.    Zerra'a  S.        *  K.  Smith  in  RibL  lira.  1«  •die  III. 

30'E.  North  eYtramitv  of  Lebanon  S.  12  H  A  pp.  p.   1M.      \V.  M.  Thum*4i  in  MU*. 

Mo«tli  of  Wadj  KhAlid  adjacent,  S.  16   K.  lirrald,  1811.  p.  S6.'». 
« hv  plana  of  encampment  K.  by  Si.    TVllet         *  \U  I^ttrr. 
Hana  £  5    S.    Harm!  et  Turkman  S.  K.         •  S*  ml***,  p.  STA 
bjtlfa.    ri-Hiun,  TUUfr,  N.  K.  by  N.        v  K.  Smith  in  HihL  Km.  1*  edit  m. 

t  m.     Kkanibrh  N.     Mir  Mariu  N  86*  App  p.  1H|.     Bunkhardt  Trar  p.  157. 
W.     ZawriM*h  about  N.  fiO'  W.     Coo-         a  ltrinau.l,  KxtrmiU  dca   II uU  Arabr% 

wit  of  M.r.lirju  N.  CO    W.  l|m.     Borj  rf<     Par.  1h.!».  p.  525.      Wilkeo  (itirn. 

*aftu  S.  00   W.  &  b,  drr  Kr.  VII.  p.  :»*«• 

•  Trav.  in  Syr.  pp.  1.17-159.  •  Will  Tvr.  22.  2.      I!u*>  Tlafon,  p. 

•  Aran  tnhe*.  pp.  &US.  .VM.  01 1>     Maria  Sanut  3.  II.  2.  p.  JO    U  1- 

•  Labord*,  Voyage  rn  Orient,  fbL  Paris  km  III.  ii.  p.  1W      VII.  p.  MX— Thi» 
ISSft.  Urr  IV.  PL  el-Uuam.  name,  Croc  ur  CVurA,  «a»  prvbabljr  a  cor- 
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In  the  year  1099,  the  host  of  the  crusaders,  having  followed 
up  the  Orontcs  to  Hums,  turned  and  passed  down  this  way  to 
'Arka  and  the  sea,  on  their  march  towards  Jerusalem.  They 
came  here  to  a  rich  valley  surrounded  by  hills  ;  and  were 
attacked  from  a  castle  situated  on  the  side  of  a  high  mountain 
This  castle  was  doubtless  el-Husn ;  but  the  name  is  nowhere 
given.1  The  earliest  express  mention  of  the  fortress  is  in  A.  D. 
1101,  two  years  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  crusaders. 
At  that  time  Raimund,  count  of  Toulouse,  had  invested  it ;  but 
drew  off  his  troops  in  order  to  march  against  Hums.1  At  whit 
time  the  Franks  got  possession  of  the  fortress  is  unknown ;  but 
it  was  probably  at  an  early  date.  In  A.  D.  1157,  this  castk 
as  well  as  several  cities  of  Syria  suffered  greatly  from  the  terri- 
ble earthquake.'  Two  years  later  (1159)  it  was  besieged  by 
Nureddin,  the  son  of  Zenki ;  who  however  abandoned  his 
undertaking,  in  order  to  meet  the  approach  of  the  Frank  army.4 
In  the  year  1180,  we  find  the  fortress  in  the  hands  of  the 
knights  Hospitalers,  who  thenceforth  continued  in  possession  of 
it.*  Eight  years  later  (1188)  Saladin  fixed  his  camp  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  el-Husn,  and  disquieted  the  castle  ;  but  seenu 
not  to  have  actually  besieged  it.*  In  the  year  1236,  the  Hospi- 
talers made  war  upon  the  prince  of  Hamah ;  gathered  their  host  of 
knight 8  in  the  valley  el-Bukei'a  below  el-Husn  ; 7  and  after  an 
expedition  of  several  days  against  B&rln  returned  to  their  en- 
campment.8 The  impetuous  Bibars,  in  A.  D.  1268,  demanded 
of  the  garrison  a  thousand  pieces  of  silver  for  the  Muslims  they 
had  slain  ;  which  was  paid.9  Three  years  later  (1271)  Bibars 
laid  siege  to  the  fortress  ;  and  the  Hospitalers,  by  whom  it  was 
still  held,  capitulated  after  fifteen  days.10  The  fortress  is  after- 
wards mentioned  by  Abulfeda  as  Husn  el-Akr&d,  and  by  Mari- 
nus  Sanutus  as  Crach  ; ll  but  no  Frank  traveller  seems  to  have 
taken  it  in  his  way,  until  the  visit  of  Burckhardt. 

Ptolemy  in  his  geographical  work  mentions  along  with 
Antaradus1"  two  other  places  towards  the  southeast,  Mariamme 

ruption  for   Akrad;  and  has  sometimes  T  "La  Boqnee  dewos  le  Crac;"  Hugo 

b*en  confounded  with  Kerak  southeast  of  Plagon,  p.  616.     "La  Roche*,"  Will  Tyr. 

the  Dead  Sea.     See  Vol.  U.  p.  166.  [ii  18.  17.    ib.  19.  8.     Wilken  VL  p.556. 

569.]  •  Wilken  VI.  m>.  655-557. 

1  Raim.  de  Agil.  in  Gesta  Dei  per  Fran-  9  De  Gnignes  L  c  IV.  p.  154. 

cos,  pp.  1 6*2,  163.    Wilken  I.  pp.  251-253.  »  Wilken  VIL  pp.  589,  59a 

•  De  Gnignes  Hist  des  Huns,  II.  p.  411,  "  Abulf  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  K^hler,  pp.  19, 
Germ.  102.    Marin.  Sannt  8.  14.  2.  p.  245.  See 

1  De  Guignes  ib.  p.   494.     Abnlfarag.  also  Schulten's  Index  in  Vit   ^alad.  art 

Hist.  Dynast,  ed.  Pocooke,  Oxon.  1668,  p.  Cunbrum  Castrnm. 
257.  "  The  name  Antaradus   is  written  in 

4  De  Guignes  ib.  II.  p.  498.  Arabic  Antartu*,  Edrlsi  par  Jaobert  pp. 

•  Will.  Tyr.  22.  2.     Wilken  IIL  il  p.  830.  359.     Abulfeda  p.   17.     Its  present 
199.            *  name  in  Arabic  is  Tartu* ;  and  so  Abul- 

•  Wilken  IV.  pp.  284,  236.  •  feda  p.  102.    Hence  in  Italian,  ThrtotcL  . 
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and  Mamouga.1  The  same  Mariamme  is  named  by  Arrian  as 
existing  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  Pliny  sj*aks 
also  of  a  people  in  this  region  called  "  MariammitanL"'  This 
Hariamme  was  also  the  residence  of  a  Christian  bishop,  as  late 
aa  the  fifth  or  sixth  century. •  Of  Mamouga  there  seems  to 
be  no  mention,  except  by  Ptolemy.— So  far  as  the  latitudes 
of  Ptolemy  are  concerned,  Mariamme  would  accord  well  with 
Btuj  8af ita,  which  we  know  was  an  ancient  place ;  and  Ma- 
mouga with  el-Husn.  The  longitude  of  Mamouga  also,  as 
E'ven  by  Ptolemy,  marks  well  the  relative  position  of  el-Husn 
>th  to  Tortosa  and  Hums.  All  the  circumstances  therefore,  so 
far  as  we  are  yet  able  to  apply  them,  would  seem  rather  to  fix 
the  site  of  Mariamme  at  Bur]  S&flta;  and  that  of  Mamouga  at 
Husn  el-Akr&d.' 


The  Wateb-bhed.  From  the  castle  el-Husn,  we  had  a  fall 
riew  of  the  tract  lying  between  the  upper  plain  of  the  Orontes 
and  the  Bukei'a ;  and  forming  the  water-shed  between  that  river 
and  the  Mediterranean.  North  of  our  own  route  across  the 
great  slope,  as  we  have  seen,  the  region  is  very  considerably 
lower,  in  the  direct  line  between  the  northern  part  of  the  lake  of 
Hums  and  the  castle.  Indeed,  the  best  route  on  which  to 
examine  closely  the  water-shed,  would  be  the  mud  from  Hums,  or 
lather  from  the  lake,  to  el-Husn,  which  crosses  the  lowest  por- 
tion of  the  intervening  tract.  This  nmd  was  travelled  by  Buck- 
ingham in  May  1816  ;  but  his  account  is  verv  meagre.*  The 
only  place  along  the  route  is  the  small  Nusairiveh  village  of 
Tenftny,  some  two  hours  east  of  the  Bukei'a.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  other  Frank  traveller  has  passed  that  way. 

As  seen  from  the  castle,  this  lower  portion  of  the  water-shed 
was  clearly  and  distinctly  marked  as  a  level  tract,  between  the 
slope  from  Lebanon  on  the  south  ami  the  Nusairiych  hills  on  the 
north.  In  coming  from  the  east,  there  is  a  very  gradual  ascent 
until  near  the  Bukei'a  ;  the  descent  into  which  is  shorter  and 
much  more  rapid."  The  road  from  the  lake  to  el-Husn  is  there- 
fore more  level  than  the  one  we  travelled.  The  Wadys  also, 
which  descend  into  the  northeastern  ]>art  of  the  Buk»*i'a,  arc  short 
and  shallow  depressions,  compared   with   Wady  Khulid.     The 

•  PIdL  ft.  14.  Or.  MaHfo*.  Mm^Sym.        •  Oomp.  Mimmt  Ooffr  4.  Or.  «.  RA- 
TI* following  u  Ptolen/t  iperifiemtioa  :       mer,  VI.  L  p.  H05 ;  where  bowevrr  thm 

Antar*lM  t*  1ft       M.U  l»  •am*  ouo/iwoo.  Hitter  place*  MarUnUM 

MamiMM  WW       St  mt  el-llu*n,  «n<J  nil  nothing  «/  Mudoo- 

•  Arrian.  Kip.  Alex.  2.   IS.     PUa  H.         %  Arab  Tribe*,  p.  3U8. 
V.  ft.  1»  or  38.  •  Ser  abort,  p.  6*4. 

•  U  (JuSoa  Otwm  CM*.  IL  91ft, 
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line  of  the  water-shed  lies  along  the  heads  of  these  Wain.  It 
in  of  course  much  nearer  to  the  Bukei'a  than  to  the  plain  cf d* 
Orontes  ;  yet  much  nearer  to  the  Orontes  than  it  is  to  the  id 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  waters  of  the  Oronto. 
if  carried  off  above  Ribleh  along  the  western  side  of  the  pka 
might  all  be  turned  across  the  water-shed  into  the  Bukei'a  nd 
so  through  the  Nahr  el-Keblr  to  the  sea.1  Still  less  difficihT 
would  there  be  in  constructing  a  railway  from  Hums  to  the » 
coast.  With  the  exception  of  the  descent  into  the  Bukefiiti 
course  would  lie  over  comparatively  level  ground,  or  along  tk 
banks  of  the  Kcbir.  Whether  that  steeper  descent  might  k 
best  overcome  on  this  direct  line  from  the  lake  to  the  casde, 
or  by  some  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Wady  Khalid,  remam&fe 
be  seen. 

The  entering  in  of  Hamath.* — This  phrase  seems  evi- 
dently to  refer  to  some  point  or  tract  on  the  extreme  northffl 
border  of  the  Promised  Land,  in  its  farthest  extent,  as  laid  <k*B 
by  Moses  in  the  book  of  Numbers.  Hamath  is  here  pat  fir 
"  the  land  of  Hamath,"  the  territory  or  kingdom  which  took  fa 
name  from  that  city  ;  and  which  extended  so  far  as  to  include 
Riblah  in  the  south.1 

The  Mediterranean  being  the  western  border,  the  northen 
border  was  to  run  from  the  sea  to  mount  Hor  ;  thence  "  unto  tk 
entrance  of  Hamath  ;  "  and  thence  to  Zedad,  now  SfidQd,  wn* 
hours  southeast  of  Hums.4  Solomon  afterwards  held  a  great 
festival,  "  and  all  Israel  with  him,  froin  the  entering  in  rf 
Hamath  unto  the  river  of  Egypt." 5  Further,  among  the  por- 
tions of  the  land  not  subdued  by  Joshua  or  the  people  after- 
wards, was  all  Lebanon,  on  the  east,  "  from  Baal-gad  under 
mount  Hermon  [or  from  Baal-hernion]  unto  the  entering  into 
Hamath  ; "  •  that  is,  all  Lebanon  from  the  region  of  Dan  and 
BsiniAs  to  its  northern  extremity.7  It  is  further  related,  that 
Jeroboam  II,  "  restored  the  coast  of  Israel  from  the  entering  a 
of  Hamath  unto  the  sea  of  the  plain  "  or  Dead  sea  ;  *  and  we 
infer  that  the  phrase  has  here  its  usual  meaning,  from  the 
subsequent  mention,  that  Jeroboam  "  recovered  Damascus  ani 
Hamath  for  Israel."  • 

All  these  notices  show  clearly,  that  "  the  entering  in  rf 
Hamath  "  was  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Lebanon  ;  and  thar. 
when  the  children  of  Israel  took  possession  of  the  Promised 
Land,  this  became  a  geographical  name  for  the  great  interval,  -r 

1  This  opinion  is  also  held  by  Mr  Thorn-  •  1  K.  8,  65.     2  Chr.  7.  8. 

son;  see  Bibliotbeca  Sacra,  J 848, p.  22.  n.  *  Josh.  13,  5.     Judg.  3,  & 

•  Hob.  rsn  K'isb  ,  Num.  34,  8.  etc.  T  Soe  above,  p.  400. 

•  2  K.  25,"  21.  f  2  K  14,  25.     Comp.  Deut.  3,  17. 
«Num.34,7.8.  •  2  K.  14,  2* 
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depression,  between  the  northern  end  of  Lebanon  and  tbe 
Nusairiyeh  mountains.  Mount  Hor  was  obviously  between  the 
sea  shore  and  the  Bukei'a.  "  The  entering  in  of  Hamath  "  may 
then  refer,  either  generally  to  the  whole  of  the  great  depression, 
affording  as  it  does  an  easy  passage  from  the  coast  to  the  plain  of 
the  Orontes ;  or,  specifically,  to  t£e  pass  through  the  ridge  under 
el-Husn  and  the  low  water-shed  east  of  the  Bukei'a  ;  or,  more 
specifically  still,  only  to  this  low  water-shed  adjacent  to  the  plain 
of  the  Orontes.  In  either  application  the  phrase  is  intelligible 
and  sufficiently  definite. 

In  one  instance  only  would  this  phrase  seem  to  be  earlier  used 
of  the  approach  to  Hamath  from  the  south,  by  the  BQki'a  and 
Wady  et-Teim.1  This  interpretation,  however,  depends  on  the 
probable  identity  of  the  Behob  visited  by  the  spies,  with  the 
Beth-Rehob  which  was  situated  near  Dan.9 

1  Km  IS,  St  >8m sbo**,  pp.871,  87*  n.  L 
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FROM    EL-fiUSN    BY  WAT   OF    THE   CXDABS   TO    BXIRUT. 

It  had  been  our  wish  and  purpose,  to  proceed  from  el-Hum 
directly  through  the  northern  parts  of  Lebanon,  by  'Akkftr,  to 
the  cedars.  But  we  found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  informa- 
tion as  to  aoy  route.  It  seemed  a  direct  and  (for  audit  we 
could  see)  a  feasible  route,  to  cross  the  Jisr  el-Aswad  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Bukei'a;  and  then  climb  the  spun  of 
Lebanon,  which  lay  beyond.  But  no  one  in  or  around  el-Hum, 
or  in  the  convent,  to  which  we  came  afterwards,  knew  of  any 
road  in  that  quarter,  nor  any  way  of  reaching  'Akkfir,  except  by 
crossing  the  Nahr  el-Kebir  at  the  Jisr  el-Abyad,  four  nous 
west  of  the  other.  The  monks  all  said,  the  only  possible  route 
to  the  cedars  was  by  way  of  Tripoly.  We  were  not  then  aware, 
that  the  Rev.  Mr  Thomson,  being  in  the  region  of  'Akkfir  in 
October  1845,  and  desiring  to  pass  on  northwards  to  the  Burj 
es-Sfif  ita,  which  was  in  full  view,  was  compelled  to  descend  the 
mountain  westwards  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  cross  the  Keblr 
at  the  same  Jisr  el-Abyad.  The  way  was  a  continual  descent 
over  trap  boulders,  which  lay  in  heaps,  and  were  covered  with 
vast  orchards  of  short,  thick,  gnarled  oaks.  He  was  obliged  to 
travel  all  this  distance  west,  in  order  to  avoid  the  great  trap 
chasms  and  steps,  which  traverse  the  region  from  east  to  west, 
and  across  which  no  road  can  be  carried.  Through  these  dark 
chasms  the  rivers  find  or  force  their  way  to  the  plain.1 

Finding  our  course,  thus  hedged  up,  we  determined  to  proceed 
to  the  Jisr  el-Abyad  ;  and  then  strike  up  into  the  mountain  at 
the  first  opportunity. 

Monday,  June  14th. — We  left  the  fortress  el-Husn  at  8.15 ; 
and  descended  steeply  northwest  into  the  valley  or  notch.  In 
this  part  the  valley,  or  low  saddle,  is  broad  and  well  cultivated. 

1  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Bibliotheca  Swim,  1848,  pp.  21,  22. 
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Further  northwest  it  contracts  into  a  narrower  valley  ;  in  which 
the  convent  of  M&r  Jirjis  is  situated.  The  latter  stands  on  the 
northern  declivity,  not  very  high  up  ;  and  is  surrounded  by  olive 
groves.  The  road  passes  above  and  around  it.  Overagainst  the 
convent  in  the  south  are  rather  high  hills,  covered  and  green 
with  shrub  oaks.  We  reached  the  convent  at  8.55.  As  we 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  make  some  inquiries  of  an  Arab, 
three  or  four  monks  came  out,  and  entreated  us  to  dismount  and 
enter.  We  did  so,  and  were  immediately  served  with  sherbet 
and  coffee  in  their  reception  room.  The  monks  expressed  regret, 
that  we  would  not  let  them  prepare  breakfast  lor  us.  They 
were  very  courteous.  The  convent  is  wholly  built  of  stone,  large, 
massive,  and  very  strong.  The  chief  entrance  is  by  a  small  door 
scarcely  four  feet  high.  At  this  time  there  were  about  twenty 
monks  residing  here  ;  but  several  others  were  said  to  be  absent.1 
We  stopped  twenty-five  minutes ;  and  then  went  on  our  way 
down  the  valley,  which  also  is  called  M&r  Jiijis. 

This  great  convent,  called  Mar  Jiijis  el-Humeira,  is  the  most 
important  and  celebrated  in  northern  Syria.  It  is  famous  among 
the  common  people  for  the  miracles  which  M&r  Jiijis  (St.  George) 
is  supposed  to  perform  there.  It  has  large  vineyards  and  olive 
orchards  in  the  vicinity.  Its  own  revenues  are  large,  and  it 
collects  alms  all  over  Syria,  Anatolia,  and  the  Greek  islands. 
In  return,  travellers  and  pilgrims  of  all  kinds  are  fed  gratis, 
mostly  with  rice,  bread,  and  olives.  Being  on  the  great  road 
between  Hamah  and  Tripoly,  and  also  between  Hums  and  Tar- 
Ms,  the  convent  has  many  visitors.'  In  May  1816,  Buckingham 
found  here  a  great  crowd  of  people,  who  haid  come  as  pilgrims 
from  all  the  country  around,  as  also  from  Damascus  and  Aleppo, 
to  be  present  at  the  festival  of  St.  George.  At  the  same  time 
a  great  yearly  fair  was  to  be  held  ;  at  which  all  sorts  of  com- 
modities are  bougKt  and  sold  under  the  patronage  of  the  Saint." 

Bnrckhardt  was  told  by  the  prior,  that  the  convent  was  built 
at  the  same  time  with  the  castle  el-Husn.4  Whether  there  is 
any  earlier  or  more  authentic  notice  of  it,  may  be  doubtful.* 

*  At  tho  time  of  Bnrckhardfs  ritit  in    flitter  XML  p.  844.     Orkiry  rektM  from 
irefa   1811,  the  eoonat  m  inhabited    el  WnUdl,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Khalif 


only  by  a  prior  and  thro*  monk*.    Trov.  'Omar,  about  tba  middle  of  tba  nmlh 

hi  Syr.  p.  15$.  century,  a  groat  fair  wm  held  at  tba  mid 

•  Soo  Rorrkhordt  ib.  pp.  159,  ISO.  cofivrnt ;  and  at  the  tame  time  tba  danftb- 

•  Bnekinghain,  Arab  Tribot,  p.  504.  ter  of  the  prefect  of  Tripory  and  her  brido- 

•  Tr»T.  p.  ISO.  gmoru  were  there,  with  a  Urjr»  eaoort,  hi 

•  It  ha*  been  nuppootd,  that  tho  groat  order  to  be  julned  la  nwrintf*  by  a  holy 
eovfoot  maadauiil  by  el-Wakidi,  and  prie«t  of  the  content.  They  were  art 
which  Oekley  write*  I  Mr  ASH  Kodoa,  waa  upon  by  five  hundred  Saracen  bom  men  ; 
■d  other  than  tho  preaent  I  Mr  Mir  JlriU ;  hot  the  latter  bring  bard  preteed.  a  rein- 
aoo  Ockfey't  Hint,  of  the  Sarmrooa,  Bonn'*  fuiwiuent  wm  brun*hf  »p  fa*n  l>am*voJ 

"    L  pp.  184-168     Lord  Undaa/i  Let-  tba  Mine  day ;    and  tho  content,  war**, 

T      '     p.  847,  and  Nota  p.  43S.  and  brida  won  oH  cwftwod.    Tint 
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Leaving  the  convent  at  9.20,  we  proceeded  down  the  *»%, 
and  came  in  twenty  minutes  to  the  large  intermitting  fonnUia, 
called  Fauwur  cd-Deir,  c  fountain  of  the  convent/  It  itmn 
from  a  small  cavern  with  a  narrow  entrance  at  the  base  of  the 
northern  declivity.  The  rock  here  is  limestone.  The  fonntim 
was  now  at  rest ;  but  had  flowed  the  preceding  day.  We  ex- 
amined the  water-bed  of  the  valley,  and  the  channels  for  irrigating 
♦he  gardens  of  the  convent  below ;  in  all  of  which  water  bid 
recently  been  flowing  in  large  quantities.  On  entering  the 
cavern,  a  little  rill  was  still  running  through  it  and  issuing  jot 
l>elo\v  ;  and  the  sound  of  a  small  quantity  of  falling  water  yh 
heard  behind  the  rocks.  The  floor  of  the  cavern  is  three  or  far 
feet  lower  than  the  mouth.  The  monks,  and  also  the  people 
here,  told  us,  that  the  fountain  is  very  irregular  ;  the  period* 
of  intermission  varying  with  the  rainy  and  dry  seasons  of  the 
year.  Sometimes  it  flows  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  it 
such  seasons  continues  for  some  two  or  three  hours  ;  somethna 
not  for  twenty  or  thirty  days,  and  then  it  flows  for  a  longer  time. 
The  bed  of  the  valley  below  marks  the  existence  of  a  considenHe 
stream  ;  which  of  course  varies  with  the  fluctuations  of  hi 
source.1 

But  ckhardt  heard  of  this  fountain  at  the  convent ;  hut  seas 
not  to  have  been  aware  that  he  passed  directly  by  it.*  Buck- 
ingham also  passed  this  way  without  hearing  of  the  fountain.' 
Mr  Thomson,  who  was  here  in  1840,  was  the  first  to  describe  it 
and  bring  it  into  connection  with  the  sabbatical  river  of  J«e- 
phus.4 

Josephus  narrates,5  that  Titus  on  his  way  from  Berytu*  to 
Antioch,  beheld  a  river  between  Arccra  ('Arka)  in  Agrippa's 
kingdom  and  Itaphanaea;  the  nature  of  which  was  worthy  to  be 
recorded.  Though  it  was  a  considerable  stream,  with  a  rapid 
current,  yet  at  a  certain  time  the  springs  would  fail,  and  the 
channel  become  dry  during  six  days.  Then,  as  if  nothing  bad 
happened,  it  would  flow  again  on  the  seventh  day,  as  before. 
This  was  held  to  be  its  permanent  nature  ;  and  hence"  the  stream 
was  called  the  sabbatical  river.  Pliny  probably  refers  to  the 
same  stream  ;  though  he  reverses  the  order,  and  makes  it  dry  up 
on  the  Jewish  Sabbath.* 

is  said  to  have  been  situated  between  Tri-  either  been  dried  up,  or  the  waters  of  is 

poly  and  Harran.    To  this  indefinite  posi-  fountain  head  diverted  into  come  other  ci- 

tion  M.ir  JirjU  would  trait  well  enough,  rection."     Arab  Tribes,  pp.  505,  506L 

But  when  it  id  said  that  a  reinforcement  *  Trav.  p.  160. 

was  brought  from   Damascus  the   same  s  Arab  Tribes,  p.  505. 

day,   we   limrt  cither  seek  for  the  con-  4  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Silliman's  Jonrcd 

vent  in  some  other  quarter :  or  else  regard  of  Science,  Second  Scr.  VoL  II  Not.  1S44 

the  whole  story  as  legendary.  pp.  805-310. 

1  Buckingham,  who  saw  the  channel  of  *  Jos.  B.  J.  7.  5.  1. 

this  valley  only  when  dry,  drew  the  con-  •  Plin.  H.  N.  31.  18,   "In  Judos  rnw 

elusion,  that  °"  the  original  source   had  Sabbatis  omnibus  siccatnr."— Mown  ■"• 
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Arcfea  is  the  well  known  'Arka  ;  to  which  we  came  on  the 
following  day.  Raphanea  is  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  along 
with  Hamath  and  Apamea,  and  is  situated  between  Antaradus 
and  the  Orontes.1  It  was  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Justinian.*  In  the  time  of  the  crusades  it  was 
still  a  place  of  importance,  situated  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
province  of  Tripoly,  in  the  district  of  Apamea.*  Hence  in  A. 
D.  1126,  Pontius  count  of  Tripoly  undertook  to  reduce  it ;  and 
for  this  purpose  built  a  fortress  on  a  neighbouring  hilL  After  a 
time,  king  Baldwin  II.  came  to  his  aid  ;  and  the  place  surren- 
dered to  their  united  forces  in  eighteen  days.4  The  fortress  thus 
erected  was  called  Monsferrandus,  and  also  Barinum  (Arabic 
Barin)  ;  and  came  at  last  from  its  importance  to  supersede  the 
name  and  mention  of  Raphanea  itself ;  just  as  in  the  parallel 
instance  of  Apamea  and  Kol'at  el-Mudlk.*  The  place  was 
granted  by  the  king  of  Jerusalem  to  the  knights  Hospitalers.* 
Afterwards,  in  A.  D.  1137,  it  yielded  to  the  formidable  Zenki ; f 
and  seems  to  have  remained  permanently  in  the  hands  of  the 
Muslims.  A  century  later,  about  A.  D.  1235,  the  town  was 
plundered  and  partly  destroyed  by  the  Hospitalers  in  an  expedi- 
tion from  Husn  ekAkrad  ;  but  the  castle  was  not  subdued."  In 
Abulfeda's  day  it  was  a  small  town  with  a  ruined  fortress, 
distant  a  day's  journey  from  Hamath  towards  the  southwest  ; 
and  there  still  remained  in  and  around  it  the  substructions  and 
rains  of  the  ancient  Rafanlyeh.0  Burckhardt  in  1812  travelled 
from  Kal'at  Mesy&d  about  8.  8.  W.  to  el-Husn  ;  and  saw  on  his 
wav,  an  hour  distant  on  his  left,  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge  over- 
looting  the  eastern  plain,  the  ruined  castle  Barin. tv  The  same 
appears  to  have  been  seen  by  Mr  Thomson  from  the  east,  in 
passing  southwards  from  Hamah  in  1840,  along  the  eastern  foot 
of  the  mountains. (> 

It  thus  appears,  that  Titus  was  proceeding  along  the  great 
road,  which  ran  by  'Arka  and  Raphanea  to  Hamath ;  and  so 
down  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  to  Antioch.  This  course  led  him 
naturally  through  the  pass  below  el-Husn,  and  directly  by  the 


»t  the  bum  refrn,  do!  to  much  to  *  Will.  Tyr.  IS.  19.  ib.  H.  25.   WHkoa 

tho  Jewish  Sabbath,  t*  ntber  to  the  He-  IL  p.  527. 

trew  uim  of  Hfttara,  T23 ;  or  1  lout  *  See  •box*,  p.  Ma 

to  tone  PhenicUn  myth  foopectmc  him :  *  S*UjC  PmiHi  Cad"*  niplamwico,  L 

fePb*iserLp.6>*  M»v        n 

■  Ptolrn.  5.  15.     Hierodb  SraoaL  p.  '  *j£«a  JJ;  I*  «45-651 
T»W^  Tib.  Prtrt.Sejm.X.2  ScheyE  *  *«£■. VJ-  P;  W. 

— Joeepba*  likewise  speaks  of  Kephonea  Ahulf  Tab.  >vr.  *d   K'»bh»r,  pp.  », 

e*  the  station  of  a  Roman  iegioo;  6.  J.  7.  J*JT-      Cump.  Srhulteo's  lud.   Geogr.   to 

]  S.— r«iup  Cellariii*.  II.  p.S57.     Hitter  ViL  SjL  wt  Bonn  urn. 

XVfl  p  9*>.  Tn»-  «  Syr.  pp.  IM,  157. 

•  Lo  Quito  Orient  Christ  II  921  "  w-  M-  Thorn**  in  Biblioth.  Ssrra. 

■  Will.  Tyr.  IS.    19.     lie  writes  tho  ,H|g'  *■  **•    ColDP-  Mi*  llrr*W'  Wllt 
HMfmmm.  P-  **- 
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intermitting  fountain.  In  all  essential  particulars,  the  fountain 
was  probably  then  what  it  is  at  the  present  day.  The  regular 
flow  or  rest  upon  the  Sabbath  alone,  was  a  matter  of  popular 
belief,  or  rather  of  popular  credulity.  The  like  credulity  stDl 
exists.  Mr  Thomson  was  informed  by  an  old  Sheikh  of  the 
Nusairiyeh,  who  dwelt  some  twenty  miles  distant,  that  the  foun- 
tain still  flows  only  once  in  seven  days  ;  namely,  on  Friday,  the 
Muslim  Sabbath.1 

At  the  fountain  several  persons  were  occupied,  under  a  booth, 
in  winding  off  silk  from  the  cocoons,  on  a  large  reel  turned  by  a 
boy.     This  is  the  ordinary  rude  native  method. 

We  set  off  from  the  fountain  at  9.55  ;  and  proceeded  down 
the  valley.  At  10.10  we  began  to  ascend  the  southern  slope ; 
thus  leaving  the  valley,  which  continued  on  north  of  west  to  the 
great  plain.  From  the  top  of  the  broad  ridge  on  which  we  came 
out,  we  had  an  extensive  view  of  the  coast  quite  to  Tripoly  ;  the 
sea  being  three  or  four  hours  distant.  The  ridge  which  bounds 
the  Bukei'a  on  the  northwest,  and  through  which  we  had  now 
passed,  sinks  down  on  the  east  side  (as  we  have  seen)  very  steeply 
to  that  valley ;  while  on  the  west  side  it  declines  much  more 
gradually,  and  runs  down  and  out  into  low  ridges  and  waving 
hills  ;  the  western  plain  being  some  six  or  seven  hundred  feet 
lower  than  the  Bukei'a.  Our  course  now  became  southwest, 
crossing  the  points  of  low  ridges  running  out  westwards,  with 
shallow  Wadys  between.  At  10.45  the  village  Sheluh  was  half 
a  mile  distant  on  our  left.  Ten  minutes  later  there  was  a  single 
tower  on  a  hill  at  the  left,  a  mile  distant 

Crossing  a  shallow  Wady  near  its  mouth,  we  came  at  11.10 
to  a  ridge  ending  towards  the  west  in  a  low  bluff  or  Tell,  with  a 
village  upon  it,  called  Tell  el-Haush.  Below  this,  on  the  north, 
is  a  considerable  fountain  and  pond,  called  Neba'  el-' Arils  ;  from 
which  a  small  stream  flows  off  into  the  plain,  and  then  (as  we 
afterwards  saw)  runs  southwest  to  the  Nahr  el-Kebir.  We 
passed  up  around  the  west  side  of  the  Tell,  and  came  out  upon 
a  high  plain  extending  towards  the  south  ;  having  in  the  west 
and  southwest  a  lower  alluvial  plain  reaching  to  the  Eebtr. 
West  of  the  latter,  towards  the  sea,  were  low  hills  and  swells. 
Our  course  continued  southwest,  with  the  range  of  hills  on  our 
left.  At  11.25  Kefr  Rish  was  about  half  a  mile  distant  on  our 
right ;  our  guide  said  it  marked  the  boundary  between  the  gov- 
ernments of  el-Husn  and  Saf  ita.  There  was  a  small  stream  at 
11.40  ;  and  here  Burj  Saf  ita  was  visible,  bearing  N.  15°  W. 
apparently  about  three  hours  distant. 

At  11.50  we  descended  into  the  lower  plain,  one  of  the  richest 

»  Silliman*s  Journal,  ib.  p.  810. 
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and  nioet  fertile  that  I  had  yet  seen.  The  soil  is  a  rich  black 
mould  ;  and  the  plain  was  covered  with  abundant  crops  of 
wheat,  millet,  and  cotton,  with  tracts  of  grass  yet  green.  At 
12  o'clock  there  was  a  brook,  and  a  village  Mesaideh  on  our  left, 
a  mile  distant.1  Fifteen  minutes  later  there  was  another  small 
brook,  with  the  village  Burj  el-Maks&r  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant 
also  on  our  left.  Wo  came  at  12.35  to  a  larger  brook  in  the 
plain,  flowing  in  a  deep  channel,  and  bordered  by  oleanders  and 
trees  of  the  Derdar,  seemingly  a  sjiecies  of  ash.  Under  their 
shade  we  stopped  an  hour  for  lunch  and  rest.  Here  and  along 
all  the  streams,  the  oleanders  were  in  full  blossom.  It  was  here, 
an  hour  and  a  quarter  from  Jisr  el-Abyad,  that  Burckhardt  was 
detained  in  March  1812,  for  a  whole  night,  by  the  swollen 
stream.9  The  plain  in  this  part  is  a  mile  and  a  half  wide  ;  and 
is  drained  S.  8.  W.  towards  the  Kebir.  West  of  it,  towards  the 
sea,  is  a  higher  plain.  On  our  left,  on  the  declivity  of  the  hills, 
was  the  village  Kefr  8a' rid,  a  mile  distant ;  and  half  an  hour 
further  in  tho  same  direction,  high  among  the  hills,  and  not  in 
sight,  was  said  to  lie  the  village  Suth  el-Afrit.  We  had  now 
passed  out  of  the  district  of  Suflta  into  another  called  Cbh- 
BhAreh,  between  Sufita  and  'Akksr. 

Starting  again  at  1.35,  we  had  on  our  left,  at  1.55,  the  village 
Semlkeh,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  There  was  a  fine  little 
fountain  just  on  our  right  at  2.05,  called  Neba'  esh-Shureh.  In 
these  immense  fields  the  harvest  was  now  in  progress.  Much  of 
the  wheat  was  already  stacked  in  the  fields,  to  be  threshed  out 
more  at  leisure.  We  afterwards  saw  the  people  loading  up 
camels  and  donkeys  from  such  stacks.  At  2.15  the  road  from 
Hums  serosa  the  Bukei'a,  united  with  that  fn»m  Jisr  el-Aswad, 
came  into  ours.  After  a  while  the  road  left  the  alluvial  plain  ; 
and  crossing  a  rolling  tract,  we  reached  the  Kebir,  here  coming 
out  of  the  hills  almost  parallel  for  a  time  with  our  course.  The 
village  el-'Oreimeh  was  on  the  left  tank,  about  half  an  hour 
above  the  bridge.  The  Jisr  el-Abyad  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
road,  both  above  and  below.  We  crossed  it  at  2.45 ;  having 
first  passed  through  a  caravan  of  camel*,  which  had  stopped  for 
rest.  The  bridge  is  modern,  resembling  the  two  aides  of  a  steep 
roof,  resting  on  a  high  arch.1  The  road  to  Tripoly  continues 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  for  some  distance.  Here, 
perhaps  half  a  mile  fmm  the  bridge,  is  the  Wely  of  Sheikh 
AiyAsh,  and  a  large  Kh&n  now  in  ruins. 

The  Jisr  el-Abyad  is  also  known  as  Jisr  Sheikh  'Aiyftsh,  and 
Jisr  el-Jedid.     The  channel  of  the  stream  is  broad  and  deep ; 

1  Pcrbapt  the   Itowida  of  ov  Smer        '  Trmr.  p.  161. 
fcto»  Inhabited  by  Turkman* ;  BihL  Km,         a  lu  Huivkhardt't  dm*  thtrt  wai  hen 
Ul  edit.  III.  App.  162.  only  n  ruined  hridgt;  f[  1SL. 
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and  although  there  was  now  no  great  quantity  of  water,  yet 
there  were  evident  marks,  that  in  the  rainy  season  an  impetuous 
torrent  here  finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  Indeed,  before  the  erection 
of  the  bridge,  caravans  have  been  known  to  remain  encamped  on 
the  bank  of  the  stream  for  weeks  together,  without  being  able  to 
cross  it.1  The  Nahr  el-Eebir  is  the  great  border  stream,  separa- 
ting Lebanon  and  Phenicia  from  the  region  further  north  ;  and 
as  such  it  corresponds  fully  to  the  Eleutherus  of  the  ancients ; 
which  Strabo  in  like  manner  describes  as  the  northern  limit  of 
Phenicia  and  Coelesyria." 

Thus  far  we  had  been  travelling  upon  the  great  road  from 
Hamah  to  Tripoly  ;  into  which  had  fallen,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
road  coming  from  Hums  through  the  Bukei'a,  united  with  that 
from  Jisr  el-Aswad.  All  the  villages  we  had  seen  along  the 
road,  are  in  the  district  of  el-Husn.  The  Eebir  serves,  as  of  old, 
to  divide  the  district  el-Husn  on  the  north  from  that  of  el-'Akk&r 
on  the  south  ;  the  latter  including  the  northern  part  of  Lebanon 
and  extending  to  the  sea  ;  the  former  having  on  the  west  of  it 
the  districts  of  S&fitaand  esh-Sh&rch. 

Our  purpose  was  to  proceed  to  the  village  of  Heitela  ;  from 
which  place,  as  we  had  been  told,  we  might  hope  to  find  a  road 
leading  up  into  the  mountain.  We  kept  on,  therefore,  along  the 
Tripoly  road,  till  3  o'clock  ;  and  then  turned  south  on  the  direct 
road  to  Sheikh  Muhammed.  At  this  time  the  village  Jftrat 
Bfirsha  was  on  our  left,  twenty  minutes  distant.  The  road  soon 
forked  ;  and  we  took  the  left,  towards  Heitela,  going  8.  8.  E. 
till  3.15,  and  then  south.  We  had  on  our  left  the  village 
Sharahmarin  at  3.20  ;  and  Ser&r  at  3.30 ;  both  of  them  lying 
between  Jtlrat  BOrsha  and  Heitela,  and  each  about  twenty  min- 
utes from  our  road,  on  the  hills.  As  we  descended  a  slope  into  a 
narrow  plain,  Heitela  was  before  us  on  the  opposite  declivity. 
We  came  at  3.40  to  a  threshing-floor  in  the  plain,  where  several 
people  from  the  village  were  at  work.  They  all  assured  us,  that 
there  was  no  road  from  the  village  leading  up  into  the  mountain. 
We  therefore  had  no  resource,  but  to  proceed  to  Sheikh  Muham- 
med.    Heitela  here  bore  S.  S.  E.  about  twenty  minutes  distant 

We  now  turned  southwest  along  the  narrow  plain  and 
through  the  fields,  without  a  path,  until  we  struck  the  road  from 
Heitela  to  Sheikh  Muhammed.     At  4.05  the  village  of  Sa'din 

1  Burckhardt,  p.  161.  Cabiri  (Krf/tapoi),  whose  worship  wascnr- 
9  Strabo  16.  2.  12.  p.  758.  Comp.Plin.  rent  in  Phenicia ;  die  Phdnirier  L  p.  666, 
H.  N.  5.  17,  "TripolU  .  .  .  Orthosis,  comp.  651  so.  This  seems  far  fetched; 
Eleutheros  tinmen."  The  same  Eleutherns  since  the  epithet  ** Great"  is  entirely  ap- 
is probably  meant  in  1  Mace.  12,  30.  propriate. — Pliny  relates,  that  at  a  certain 
Comp.  Ritter  XVIL  p.  819  sq. — Movers  season  of  the  year,  the  river  Eleutheroi 
suggests,  that  the  present  name  el-Kebtr,  swarmed  with  tortoises;  H.  N.  9.  12. 
"the  Great,"  may  be  derived  from  the 
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wan  on  our  right,  on  a  hill,  a  mil**  distant ;  and  ten  minutes 
later  on  our  left,  half  a  mile  distant,  was  the  village  Jfimia'. 
Hereabouts  we  fell  into  the  direct  road  from  the  bridge  to  Sheikh 
Mnhammed,  which  we  had  before  left.  Our  course  wa8  now  S. 
8.  W.  At  4.45  Tell  'AbbSs,  a  mound  in  the  plain,  was  on  our 
right  half  a  mile  distant,  apparently  with  ruins  upou  it.  From 
the  Kebir  southwards,  the  road  follows  the  base  of  the  hills,  or 
rather  the  swellings  of  the  mountain,  here  called  Jebel  'Akkar  ; 
having  the  great  plain  all  the  way  on  the  right. 

We  came  at  4.55  to  the  Nahr  'Akkar,  which  issues  from  a 
ravine  in  the  hills  on  our  left,  and  here  makes  a  licnd  towards 
the  north.     A  large  canal  is  carried  off  on  the  north  side  for  the 

Jmrpmws  of  irrigation.  Our  mad  followed  up  the  high  left  bank 
or  a  little  distance  ;  and  h<»re  a  slight  dam  was  thrown  across  in 
order  to  turn  the  water  into  the  canal.  Here  too  was  another 
silk-reeling  establishment,  with  an  undershot  wheel  turned  by 
water.  The  wheel  was  rudely  constructed  with  hoards  as  arms, 
without  a  rim.  In  the  mouth  of  the  ravine,  about  a  mile  on  the 
left  of  our  road,  and  ou  the  smith  bank  of  the  stream,  lies  the 
village  Khurcil>et  el-Jundy,  with  an  old  castle  ;  from  which  the 
stream  is  also  known  here  us  the  Nahr  el-KhureiWh.  Further 
west  it  is  also  called  Nahr  el-Hisa,  from  a  village  of  that  name.1 
It  was  said  to  water  th«»  fields  and  gardens  around  'Akkar,  five 
or  six  hours  distant  in  the  mountain.* 

Proceeding  onward,  and  skirting  the  base  of  the  hills  as 
before,  wo  came  at  5.30  to  the  little  ravine,  on  the  south  side  of 
which,  on  the  hill  or  plateau  ab  »ve,  lies  the  large  village  of 
Sheikh  Muhammad.  \Ve  had  no  motive  for  climbing  to  the 
village  ;  and  therefore  encamped  in  th»»  ravine  Mow,  near  a  fine 
little  fountain.  The  sea  was  in  sight,  s  »me  four  or  live  mils 
distant.  From  our  tent,  a  s^uar*1  structure  with  comer  towers 
in  the  plain,  apparently  half  an  h  >ur  or  more  from  the  sea,  called 
Kulci'at,  liore  X.  5t)  \W  It  is  two  hours  north  of  Nahr  Band. 
The  village  Semmawiueh,  perhaps  un  hour  distant  from  us,  bore 
S.  70°  W. 

In  all  the  villages  near  which  we  had  passed  to  day,  the 
houses  are  built  of  black  volcanic  stones,  showing  the  nature  of 
the  region.  Hut  from  this  point  southwards,  we  came  again 
upon  limestone. 

Among  the  gardens  Inflow  our  tent,  then*  sti*>d  by  the  way 

*  Th#  vinfttf*  r1-!U«*,  in  at  one  hmir  on  in  thf»  vii-initr  ;  ntyi  fl>iw«  »t  flnt  throo^h 

tl»  tlirret  p>»1  frutn  .Ii«r  rl-At»jr»<l  to  Tri-  »  wil.l  g»rgr. 

pair;  l>r  I»«»  Knmtf  M«.  I^ttrr.  '  Mi-:-tWI   \,y  \t.nlf*U,  with  Hal1* 

■  Th**  rainM  «  t r  <4  'Akkar  w»»  \i«it««l  ai,-|  *  \r'-.a.  nut  m/  tin-  . -fij  n-»t«  •<  Hib*re 

hw  Mr  Thorn*  *i  in  l*4i»;  «u<l  L«  ii*«rrilwl  iv  »r  Tri---'*.  in  A.  I»    I "_■•-*; ;   AniiAlr«,e-l. 

hy  htm  in  th*»  RiMl«  »!!»••«•■  Sa«*ra.  1"*IS.  j.p  \u  A.-.  V.  j,.  17;  r.nr.j».  T«t»  Syr  p.  JJOl. 

19-31.     The  N*br  'AJdutr  hai  it*  ^pu/vr*  W.U.a  U  JUIl^r.  cruo   !U»l  p  '-'^3. 

Tot.  Ill- 
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side  a  large  shrub  or  rather  tree  of  the  white  oleander.  It  wag 
in  full  blossom,  and  very  beautiful.  We  had  seen  one  small 
shrub  of  the  same  in  the  splendid  court  of  the  British  consul's 
house  in  Damascus ;  and  this  his  lady  set  great  store  by,  as  rare 
and  difficult  to  be  obtained.  Here  were  finer  blossoms  in  rich 
profusion,  with  none  to  prize  them. 

Tuesday,  June  15th. — Our  purpose  to  go  from  el-Husn 
directly  through  the  northern  parts  of  Lebanon  to  the  cedare, 
had  thus  been  completely  frustrated.  We  had  been  able  neither 
to  find  a  road,  nor  to  hear  of  any.  Every  person  of  whom  we 
inquired  along  the  way,  confirmed  the  testimony  of  the  monks, 
that  the  only  known  route  to  the  cedars  was  by  way  of  Tripoly. 

We  might  have  proceeded  from  Sheikh  Muhammed  to  'Akk&r 
by  way  of  Jibra'il,  Mr  Thomson's  route.  But  we  were  now 
pressed  for  time  ;  it  being  important  that  we  should  reach 
Beirtit  not  later  than  the  next  Saturday.  We  learned  that  it 
would  take  us  three  days  to  go  by  'Akk&r  to  the  cedars  ;  while 
the  other  route  would  require  only  a  day  and  a  half.  We  there- 
fore reluctantly  gave  up  'Akk&r  ;  and  decided  to  keep  along  near 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  strike  the  road  from  Tripoly  to  the 
cedars  as  far  distant  from  that  city  as  possible  ;  hoping  thus  to 
save  a  considerable  circuit.  We  afterwards  regretted,  that  we 
had  not  at  least  made  the  attempt  to  go  by  'Akk&r  ;  and  we 
also  found,  that  we  had  gained  little  by  avoiding  Tripoly, 

Setting  off  from  our  place  of  encampment  below  Sheikh 
Muhammed  at  6.25,  we  continued  on  a  southwesterly  couree 
along  the  base  of  the  hills  ;  which  between  this  place  and  Tell 
'Arka  curve  a  little  inwards,  forming  a  sort  of  amphitheatre  on 
our  left.  On  these  hills  lay  four  villages,  in  the  following  order, 
which  we  passed  at  the  time  and  distances  specified,  viz.  Halba 
at  6.35,  distant  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ;!  Sheikh  Taba  at  6.45,  dis- 
tant half  a  mile  ;  ez-Zawarib  at  6.55,  distant  three  eighths  of  a 
mile  ;  and  Meny&rah  at  7.05,  distant  three  fourths  of  a  mile. 
The  plain  upon  our  right  lies  around  the  great  bay  north  of 
Tripoly  ;  and  bears  the  name  of  Jtin  'Akk&r." 

At  7.20  we  reached  the  site  of  'Arka  with  its  high  TelL 
The  remains  of  the  former  city  are  very  few.  The  town  lay 
below  the  Tell  mainly  on  the  north,  upon  a  plateau  or  terrace 
overlooking  the  plain  and  sea.  The  heaps  of  ruins  seen  here  at 
present  consist  for  the  most  part  of  ordinary  stones  ;  from  which 
the  conclusion  may  be  drawn,  that  the  common  houses  of  old 
were  built,  as  now,  of  such  materials.     Among  the  heaps,  we  saw 

1  Halba  is  mentioned  by  Abulfeda ;  see  fits,   some    distance    beyond    the    Nahr 

note  8,  on  the  preceding  page.  Abras ;  see  Pococke  II.  i.  p.  204.    Thom- 

1  This  splendid  plain  extends  along  tbe  son  in  Miss.  Herald,  1841,  p.  98. 
coast  as  far  north  as  opposite  to'  Bur)  Si- 
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in  different  parts  the  fragments  of  several  granite  columns. 
The  Tell  is  quite  steep,  and  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  height 
The  top  is  a  level  area* of  two  or  three  acres,  which  is  ploughed 
and  cultivated.  There  are  traces  of  a  wall  on  the  eastern  and 
southwestern  parts,  and  perhaps  elsewhere  ;  also  a  fragment  of  a 
fine  granite  column,  and  a  deep  and  good  cistern  hewn  in  the 
rock.  We  noticed  nothing  else  on  the  summit,  except  heaps  of 
ordinary  stones  like  those  below.  At  the  southern  base  of  the 
Tell  runs  the  Nahr  'Arka,  which  issues  from  the  mountains  just 
fcbove,  and  rushes  along  its  deep  rocky  channel  towards  the  sea. 
The  side  of  the  Tell  over  the  stream  is  in  part  precipitous  rock  ; 
and  at  its  base  Mr  Thomson  counted  sixty-four  columns,  most 
of  them  broken,  and  apparently  thrown  down  from  above. 
About  one  third  of  them  are  of  red  Syenite,  and  the  rest  gray 
granite.1 

The  present  village  of 'Arka  is  on  the  east  of  the  TelL  Further 
up  the  stream,  on  the  left  bank,  is  el-Hakftrah  ;  and  still  further 
up,  on  the  right  bank,  is  Kerm  'Asfiftr.  The  road  passes  around 
the  Tell  on  the  west  side ;  and  descends  to  a  bridge  across  the 
narrow  rocky  chasm  of  the  river.  Here  is  a  mill,  with  a  race 
cut  through  a  high  rock  by  a  short  tunnel  ;  perhaps  an  ancient 
work. — The  prospect  from  the  summit  of  the  Tell  is  splendid  ; 
including  the  sea  in  front,  the  rich  plain  in  the  north,  and  the 
snowy  heights  of  Lebanon  in  the  background.  The  Tell  is  from 
an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours  distant  from  the  sea.* 

'Arka  appears  to  have  been  a  very  ancient  Phenician  city  ; 
the  seat  of  the  Arkitts  mentioned  in  the  earliest  history  of 
Canaan.1  We  hear  no  more  of  it  until  the  Christian  era,  when 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy  merely  give  its  name.4  Josephus  speaks  of 
Area  as  lying  on  the  route  of  Titus  from  Berytus  by  way  of 
the  sabliatical  river  to  Raphanea  and  Antioch.1  He  says  also, 
that  Area  belonged  to  Agrippa's  kingdom  \4  which  I  cannot 
explain,  except  by  supposing,  that  there  was  some  political 
relation  between  Area  and  perhaps  Abila  ;  which  last  was  part 
of  Agrippa's  domain.9  Pliny  likewise  mentions  Abila  and  Area 
together,  though  separated  by  so  wide  an  interval'     Coins  of 

1  W.   M.   Thornton  in  BibUoth.  Sacra,  ftTS  — Jo-epho*  hrra  writes  tha  aama  la 

1S4*.  p.  15.  Otvtk  'A^m.    la  Antt.  1.  S.  %  ha  hat 

•  fearing*  from  Tell  'Arka:    Shaikh  'A+*i   Ptolemy  has  "A^aa  (ow>  Hiaraaw 
Mahanav-f  X.  40'  E.    KuleTat  la  tb*  and  Steph.  BjnaaC  ~Af*m. 

plain,  X.  DO    W.     'Arka.  Yftlagt,  E  $  m.        •  Ajrrim»  at  ftr«t   had   rhalris;   Joa. 

Kara  'Arf&r  K.  &  E  1,  m.    eJ-Hak6rak  Antt.  19.  *  1,  1   Ik.  fO.  5.  1.   Afterwaria 

S.  K.  I  m.     Ifcir  1*1  ton  S.  W.  by  &  in  A.  I>.  A9,  b»  tv  transferr«l  to  tba  prs> 

•  IM>.  -p-^ ,  Arkii'.  Oea,  10,  17.     1  ***•  *****  «•  taa**  •«  **  f  *  I 

Chr.  1.  IV     <«tnp  Ju*»ph.  Antt.  1.  0.  f,  to  **>"*  gfheri  wm"  *~"  "^^^h 

•A^.— ,!.-T»hoi  speak*  of  another  *A*«4  *°  .'    V    }K  m  8\4      "V  T/l  ~* 

i>  A.!u-r.  t!,-  mm  with  'AcrirWi,  Antt.  trrntonrt  lar  noar  th*  north  eod  of  LaW 

&  I    2-j  in<n.lorhnl  any  tnpo^rapoiraJ   ■"" 

•  W-  II.  X  .v  IS.    PW.  G*ojrr.  S  14.     ^^V**   -  .  «~ 
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Area  are  still  extant ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  as  earfy  u 
Vespasian  the  city  was  also  called  CajBarea  of  Lebanon.1  A 
later  Roman  historian  informs  us,  that  there  was  here  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Alexander  the  Great,  in  which  an  annual  festival 
was  celebrated  in  his  honour.  It  probably  stood  upon  the  Tell; 
and  hence  the  columns,  which  now  lie  at  the  southern  base. 
In  this  temple,  on  the  day  of  Alexander's  festival,  the  emperor 
Alexander  Severus  was  born ;  and  received  his  name  from  this 
circumstance.9  Area  was  likewise  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop^ 
Early  in  the  fifth  century,  Theodosius  the  younger  made  Beiy- 
tus  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  a  new  province ;  to  which 
Byblus,  Botrys,  Tripolis,  Orthosia,  Area,  and  Antaradus,  were 
subordinate  ;  and  bishops  of  Area  are  named  until  the  close  of 
that  century.* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  crusades,  Area  was  still  a  strong  for- 
tress and  a  place  of  importance.  In  A.  D.  1099,  the  first  host 
of  the  crusaders,  who  under  count  Raimund  of  Toulouse 
marched  from  Antioch  up  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  to  Hums, 
and  thence  by  el-Husn  to  the  coast,  laid  siege  to  Area  without 
success.  The  strength  of  the  fortress  resisted  all  their  efforts.* 
While  the  army  lay  here  encamped,  occurred  the  famous  dispute 
about  the  holy  spear,  with  which  it  was  said  the  Saviour's  side 
had  been  pierced.  This  spear  had  been  made  known  at  Antioch 
in  a  vision  to  a  monk,  Peter  Bartholomew  ;  and  was  entrusted 
to  the  guardianship  of  count  Raimund.5  As  doubts  arose  and 
became  loud  in  respect  to  its  genuineness,  Peter  proposed  to 
undergo  the  ordeal  of  fire  in  its  behalf ;  and  with  it  in  his  hands 
to  walk  through  the  midst  of  flames.  This  was  done ;  Peter 
and  the  spear  appeared  uninjured,  or  slightly  injured  ;  but  the 
people  in  their  veneration  for  Peter  rushed  upon  him,  tore  off  his 
garments  as  relics,  and  otherwise  so  injured  him,  that  he  died 
twelve  days  aftenfards  ;  but  whether  from  wounds  received  by  the 
fire,  or  from  injuries  at  the  hands  of  the  people,  is  not  definitely 
related.8     The  result  was  unfavourable  to  the  credit  of  the  holy 

1  Cflesaroa  Libani,  Eckhel  Doctor.  Nam-  Assyrians ;  but  the  name  in  Assyria  oooM 

xnor.  III.  p.  360.    Mionnet  M£d.  III.  p.  have  no  refereuoe  to  'Arka. 
688.     Gesen.  Notes  to  Burckhardt,   I.  p.         '  Le    Quien   Oriens  Christ    H    815, 

620  sq.    Comp.  Aur.  Victor  de  Csbs.  24,  828. 

*'cui  duplex,  Caesanea  et  Area,   nomen        4  Wilken  Gesch.  der  Kr.  L  pp.  263, 

est."  255.     Raimund  d'Agiles,  who  was  present, 

*  JEX.  Lamprid.  Alexand.  c.  1,   "Aare-  writes  the  name  Archadot,  and  says  of  the 

lias  Alexander  urbe  Arccna  genitus."  Ibid,  place  :  "castram  munitissimuin  et  inex- 

c.  5,  "  Alexandri  nomen  accipit,  quod  in  pugnabile  yiribus  humanis  ;*     Gesta  Dei 

templo  dicato  apud  Arcenam  urbein  Alex-  per  Ft,  p.  163. 

andro  Magno  natus  esset ;  quum  caau  illuo        *  Raim.  d'Ag.  pp.  150-152.     Wilken  L 

die  festo  Alexandri  pater  cum  uxore,  pa-  p.  214  sq. 

triffisolemiiitadsimplendaocaudalvenisset.*'        *  Raim  d'Ag.  pp.  168-171.    WilL  Tyr. 

—According  to  Macrobius  Sat.  1.  21,  a  7.  18.    Wilken  ib.  pp.  260-264. 
Venus  Architls  was  worshipped  by  the 
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spear.  After  a  delay  of  more  than  two  months  before  'Arka, 
count  Raimund,  in  consequence  of  the  urgent  desire  of  the 
leaders  and  troops  to  press  on  towards  the  Holy  City,  unwillingly 
yielded  to  their  importunity  and  abandoned  the  siege.1 

'Arka  surrendered  to  count  William  of  Cerdagne  in  A.  D. 
1106  ;*  but  was  captured  by  storm  and  desolated  by  Zenki  in 
A.  D.  1138.9  At  what  time  it  again  came  under  the  power  of 
the  Franks,  is  not  related.  In  A.  I).  1202,  'Arka,  as  also  Tripo- 
li*, was  laid  utterly  waste  by  an  earthquake.1  The  impetuous 
Bibars  in  1266  seized  possession  of  the  region  around  Tripolis,  in- 
cluding Area  ;  which  latter  at  the  time  had  jurisdiction  over  fifty- 
six  villages.9    This  was  some  years  before  the  surrender  of  el-Husn. 

Edrlsi  in  the  twelfth  century  describes  'Arka  as  a  populous 
city,  with  much  commerce,  built  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  with  a 
lofty  citadel,  and  an  extensive  suburb  equally  populous.  It  was 
supplied  with  water  by  canals  from  the  adjacent  river ;  which 
also  served  to  turn  mills  and  to  water  many  vineyards  and  plan- 
tations of  sugar  cane.9  Early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Abul- 
feda  speaks  of  'Arka  as  a  small  place  with  a  small  fortress  ;  it 
was  then  the  extreme  point  of  the  Pashalik  of  Damascus.7  At 
what  time  and  in  what  way  the  utter  desolation  of  both  city  and 
fortress  took  place,  or  how  the  very  disappearance  of  their  stones 
is  to  be  accounted  for,  we  are  nowhere  informed.  Possibly  the 
larger  and  more  valuable  stones  have  been  removed  to  Tripolv, 
and  used  for  building  up  that  city  and  its  castles.  There  is  said 
to  be  a  tradition  of  the  place,  that  'Arka  has  for  centuries  served 
as  a  quarry  for  Tripoly.9 

Of  modern  travellers,  Dr  Shnw,  in  1722,  was  the  first  to 
visit  'Arka  and  bring  it  into  notice.9  Pococke  passed  this  way 
about  1738.  He  mentions  the  river  'Arka,  and  sup])oses  that  the 
city  must  have  lain  upon  it ;  but  appears  to  liave  had  no  further 
idea  of  its  site.19  No  other  traveller  seems  to  have  heard  of 
'Arka  until  Burckhanlt  ;  whose  route  we  hud  now  followed,  and 
whose  account  is  quite  brief.11  Mr  Thomson  was  here  in  1846, 
and  has  given  a  fuller  description.19 

WTO.  Tjr.  7.  20,  SI.     Wilken  L  p.     i  hnndred  feet  in  diameter.     Hit  i 
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The  order  of  the  five  considerable  streams  which  flow 
through  the  plain  to  the  sea  north  of  Tripoly,  is  correctly  given 
by  Pococke.1  Two  and  a  quarter  hours  from  Tripoly  is  the  Nahr 
el-B&rid  ;  on  the  north  side  of  which  is  a  Khfin,  and  above  it  the 
remains  of  an  extensive  city.1  This  was  probably  Orthosia  ;  the 
place  of  which  ancient  geographers  do  not  definitely  describe ; 
but  which  appears  to  have  been  situated  between  Tripoly  and 
'Arba.*  The  next  stream,  a  short  hour  beyond,  is  the  Nahr 
'Arka  ;  and  then  follow  the  Nahr  'Akk&r,  an  hoar  and  a  half; 
Nahr  el-Keblr,  one  hour  ;  and  Nahr  A  bras,  one  hour.* 

We  left  the  bridge  of  'Arka  at  8  o'clock,  ascending  the  steep 
and  high  bank  to  the  plain  beyond.  The  road  kept  along  the 
plain,  skirting  the  hills.  At  8.20  the  village  of  Deir  Delfim 
was  on  the  left  upon  a  hill,  half  a  mile  distant.  At  8.35 
there  was  a  fork  of  the  road ;  the  right  going  on  directly  to 
Tripoly,  while  we  took  the  left  in  order  to  cross  the  higher 
tract  lying  east  of  Jebel  Turbul  between  it  and  •Lebanon. 
From  the  fork  Tell  'Arka  bore  E.  N.  E.  Just  beyond  the 
fork  was  a  small  Wady  and  brook,  known  as  Wady  Bttrk&il, 
from  a  village  situated  half  an  hour  higher  up  on  its  banks, 
and  not  in  sight.  This  village  is  the  seat  of  government  for 
the  district.  At  9  o'clock  there  was  another  smaller  brook, 
Wady  J&mtls ;  and  these  streamlets  became  now  so  frequent, 
coming  from  the  hills  and  watering  the  plain,  that  I  ceased  to 
note  them.  A  village,  Bibnln,  was  close  on  our  left  at  9.10. 
The  road  we  were  now  on,  led  also  to  Tripoly  ;  hence  at  9.25 
we  left  it,  and  went  on  S.  10°  W.  over  the  skirts  of  the  hills. 
At  9.40  we  struck  the  brow  of  the  deep  valley  of  the  Nahr 
Barid  ;  and  descending,  forded  the  stream  at  9.45.  The  current 
was  deep  and  very  rapid,  rushing  over  a  stony  bottom.  Our 
guide's  young  donkey  was  nearly  swept  away  ;  and  came  out 
looking  much  like  a  drowned  rat.  The  stream  was  thickly 
skirted  with  oleanders.  It  is  said  to  have  a  greater  quantity  of 
water  at  this  season  of  the  year,  than  at  any  other.  There  was 
now  twice  as  much  water  in  it,  as  in  the  Keblr.  The  source  is 
said  to  be  at  the  base  of  the  highest  ridge  of  Lebanon,  above 
the  large  village  of  Sti.  Here  is  a  large  fountain,  called  Neha' 
el-Mas-htlr,  supplied  by  the  melting  snow,  and  very  copious  in 
spring  and  early  summer.  Our  guide  professed  to  be  able  to  see 
and  point  out  to  us  the  foaming  stream  as  it  issued  from  the 

1  Vol.  II.  i.  pp.  204,  205.  Area,  Antaradua   Le  Quien  Oriens  Christ 

•  W.  M.  Thomson,  ib.  p.  14.  II.  815.    See  above,  p.  580. 

*  The  six  cities  assigned  to  the  new  ec-  4  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sac 
clesiastical  province  of  Bcrytus  established  1848,  p.  14.  Also  in  Miss.  Herald,  1841, 
under  Theodosius  the  younger,  are  named  p.  97. — Manndrcll  wrongly  places  the 
in  the  following  order,  beginning  from  the  Nahr  Abras  south  of  the  Kebir ;  Joura. 
south :  Byblus,  Botrys,  Tripoli*,  Orthosia,  March  8th. 
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fountain  Flowing  to  the  Nahr  el-Bftrid,  it  makes  the  river 
twice  as  large  at  that  season,  an  it  in  later  in  summer  and  in 
winter.  Nahr  el-Barid  is  the  southern  boundary  of  the  district 
of  'Akkar.' 

After  crossing  the  stream,  we  turned  up  the  left  bank  for  a 
little,  ascending  gradually  to  the  ton.  At  10.20  the  Tillage  Dir- 
hala  was  opposite  to  us,  on  the  high  right  bank  of  the  stream. 
At  10.30  we  came  out  upon  the  higher  plateau  or  plain,  lying 
between  Jebel  Turbul  on  the  right,  and  Lebanon  on  the  left 
It  is  somewhat  uneven  and  rolling  ;  but  in  general  well  culti- 
vated. Our  course  was  now  about  south.  Jebel  Turbul  thus 
lies  between  Lebanon  and  the  sea ;  and  a  like  ridge,  though 
much  lower,  runs  on  south  of  Triply.*  Between  this  ridge  and 
Lebanon  lies  the  higher  and  long  plain  on  which  we  were  now 
entering,  stretching  far  to  the  south,  and  cut  through  by  the 
Kadisha  near  Zugharta.  The  width  is  in  general  from  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  two  hours. 

At  10.45  the  village  of  Turbul  was  visible  about  southwest, 
lying  on  the  northeastern  end  of  the  high  summit  of  Jebel  Tur- 
bul, to  which  it  gives  name  ;  it  seemed  to  be  a  short  two  hours 
distant'.  Kefreiya  was  said  to  lie  in  the  same  direction,  at  the 
foot  of  Jebel  Turbul,  about  one  hour  distant,  though  not  in  sight 
from  our  road.  At  10.55  there  was  a  fountain,  'Ain  'Adweh, 
near  the  village  'Adweh,  which  lies  a  little  southwest.  Our  mad 
continued  over  the  high  tract,  which  thus  occupies  the  water- 
shed between  the  Band  and  the  Kadisha.  On  our  left,  along 
the  foot  of  the  eastern  mountain,  was  a  depression  or  lower  plain, 
fertile  and  well  cultivated.  From  its  northern  part  a  short 
Wady  runs  off  northwest  to  the  Band  ;  while  from  its  southern 
part  a  large  Wady  goes  southwest  to  a  branch  of  the  Kadisha. 
At  11.30  we  came  to  the  brow  of  this  latter,  the  deep  Wady  H4- 
lin,  running  southwest.  We  descended  into  it  obliquely,  and 
reached  its  plain  at  11.45.  At  12  o'clock  the  village  Hilin 
was  on  the  right  liank  just  above  us.  The  valley  gradually 
opens  out  into  a  lower  plain.  At  12.10  we  stopped  for  lunch  a' 
the  fountains  and  plane  trees  of  'Ayfin  'Ash&sh  ;  a  village  of  fl 
same  name  lying  a  few  minutes  towards  the  southwest. 

Setting  off  again  at  1.30,  we  once  more  found  ourselves  on 
great  road  leading  to  Tripoly  ;  and  going,  after  a  time,  W.  8.  ¥r. 
We  were  now  in  an  open  plain,  on  the  level  of  the  Kadisha ; 
one  of  its  branches  being  on  our  left.     At  2  o'clock  the  village 
Erdeh  was  at  our  left  hand,  some  forty  rods  distant,  on  a  low 
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Tell,  with  the  meadows  of  the  Nahr  ReshaTn  beyond  it.  Hoc 
we  turned  off  again  from  the  Tripoly  road,  in  order  to  pis 
across  directly  to  Zugharta.  At  2.25  we  struck  and  forded  the 
Nahr  Rcsha'in,  the  large  northern  branch  of  the  Kodteha,  which 
comes  down  meandering  from  the  northeast,  where  it  issues  from 
the  mountain.  On  its  southern  hank  we  ascended  a  little  into 
the  village  of  Zugharta,  on  a  plain,  at  2.30.  Here,  after  til  oar 
efforts,  we  were  hut  an  hour  and  a  half  distant  from  Tripoly ! 

Zugharta  is  a  large  village  on  the  great  road  from  Tripoly  to 
Ehden  and  the  cedars.  There  is  in  it  an  open  public  place  d 
good  size  ;  and  there  are  some  good  houses.  Many  of  the  people 
of  Ehden  have  houses  and  gardens  in  this  village,  and  pass  bo* 
the  winter  months.     Their  houses  were  now  shut  up. 

Our  course  was  now  along  the  great  road  leading  from  Tripok 
up  the  mountain  to  the  cedars.  After  some  delay  we  set  off 
again  at  3  o'clock,  going  at  first  S.  S.  E.  over  an  open  coantn 
extending  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  At  3.30  the  village  Kefr 
Hata  was  on  the  road  ;  and  we  descended  into  a  fertile  vaDej 
with  a  little  stream,  called  Wady  el-Khalidiyeh.  Ascending 
again  we  struck  in  a  few  minutes  the  right  bank  of  Wady  Ju'afy 
with  a  stream  of  the  same  name,  the  middle  and  smaller  branch 
of  the  Eadisha.  Here  too  was  a  long  canal  for  irrigation.  At 
4.05  we  were  opposite  the  village  Kefr  Y&shf  t,  situated  on  the  ISA 
and  steep  southern  bank  of  the  valley,  half  a  mile  distant.  We 
now  crossed  the  stream,  and  climbed  very  obliquely  along  the 
steep  declivity.  The  Wady  here  issues  from  its  deep  gorge,  in  the 
lower  ridge  of  Lebanon.  At  4.30  there  was  a  village  on  the 
steep  rocky  slope  overagain6t  us,  Mirh  Kefr  SGghabiyeh,  half  a 
mile  distant.  Just  south  of  this  village,  the  chasm  makes  almost 
a  right  angle  ;  and  runs  up  east  through  the  first  ridge  as  a  still 
narrower  and  more  precipitous  ravine.  We  now  rose  out  of  the 
valley,  and  began  to  ascend  the  ridge  on  the  south  of  the  chasm ; 
having  on  our  right  at  4.40  the  village  of  'Arjis,  about  a  m2* 
and  a  half  distant  on  a  low  hill,  and  separated  from  us  by  a  deep 
valley.  At  4.50  Bncsh'ain  was  below  us  a  quarter  of  a* mile  on 
our  right.  At  5  o'clock  the  large  village  Dareiya  was  on  our 
right,  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  distant.  On  the  summit 
of  a  hill  just  east  of  D&reiya  was  the  convent  of  Mar  Ya'kob : 
and  further  east,  on  the  declivity  of  the  same  hill,  was  the  village 
Kerm  Scddeh.  Still  a  little  further  east,  and  lower,  lay  Matrin 
Bulus.  We  now  came  out  upon  the  first  plateau  or  terrace  of 
the  mountain,  narrow,  rocky,  and  uneven.  Thus  far  our  com* 
since  crossing  the  Nahr  Ju'ait  had  been  about  south. 

From  this  spot  we  looked  out  upon  the  sea  ;  and  had  a  fell 
view  over  the  level  tract  lying  between  the  low  ridge  along  the 
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coast,  called  Jcbel  Kola',1  and  the  bane  of  Lebanon.  It  was  here 
not  lean  than  two  hours  broad  ;  but  grows  narrower  towards  the 
south  ;  in  which  direction,  after  six  or  eight  hours,  the  lower 
.ridge  and  the  spurs  of  Lebanon  run  together.*  The  traveller, 
who  in  passing  along  the  shore  south  of  Triply  sup]>oees  himself 
to  be  journeying  along  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  is  quite  mistaken. 
North  of  Tripoli  the  low  ridge  rises  into  the  higher  and  broader 
Jebel  Turbul  ;  between  which  and  Lctanon,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  level  tract  is  also  continued  ;  though  it  is  there  less  broad. 

Our  path  now  turned  easterly  across  the  uneven  plateau.  On 
our  right  was  a  Wady,  and  beyond  it  the  village  8ib'al,  a  mile 
distant.  East  of  this,  and  on  the  high  brow  of  the  next  ridge, 
was  perched  the  village  of  Aitti.1  At  the  same  time  the  village 
Mixydra  was  on  our  left,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  beyond  a 
Wady  ;  and  east  of  it,  on  higher  ground,  was  Humeis.4  At 
5.50  we  came  to  the  foot  of  the  next  ascent ;  and  entered  a  deep 
wild  gorge,  called  Wady  Beirttna,  running  up  southeast  througn 
the  ridge.  We  crossed  its  channel,  now  dry,  which  passes  down 
westward  on  the  south  of  our  road  ;  and  began  to  climb  along 
its  southwestern  side  with  great  difficulty.  Indeed  the  way  was 
in  some  parts  almost  impassable  ;  and  we  both  pronounced  it  to 
be  the  worst  we  had  met  with  in  Lebanon  or  in  all  Palestine. 
We  were,  however,  already  well  nigh  beat  out ;  having  been  to 
day  nearly  twelve  hours  in  the  saddle.  Finding  that  we  could 
not  reach  Ehden,  as  we  had  intended,  until  quite  late,  we 
stopped  at  6.40,  after  an  hour  and  a  half  of  very  toilsome  ascent ; 
and  turning  off  from  the  road  a  few  rods  to  the  right,  we  en- 
camped at  a  sweet  little  fountain,  called  'Ain  Heirftna.  Here, 
in  the  deepest  solitude,  this  spring  of  the  purest  water  has  served 
to  refresh  many  ;  it  has  a  little  spout  and  a  small  trough  be- 
neath. Several  people  showed  themselves  round  about ;  and  wo- 
men came  for  water.  They  were  said  to  l>e  from  Aitft  ;  and 
were  here  to  watch  the  fields  of  grain.  From  them  our  servants 
obtained  milk. 

The  recollections  of  this  evening  are  among  the  most  delight- 
ful of  my  whole  journey.  We  had  all  day,  till  4  o'clock,  plodded 
our  way  along  the  sultry  plains  of  the  coast,  beneath  the  scorch- 
ing rays  of  a  Syrian  summer's  sun  ;  but  now  we  had  ascended 
to  an  elevation  of  some  four  thousand  feet,  and  the  cool  evening 
breeze*  of  Lebanon  were  both  invigorating  and  exhilarating. 
We  could  overlook  the  mountain  sloftes  below  us,  with  the  dark 

1  Bartkhardt  pp.  172,  ITS,  I*  m.    Matrio  B6Juf  &  S.  W  9m.    Sik'il 

•  Tbi«  plain  extend*  auotk  u  far  at  to  S.  S.  K.  1  m. 
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9  Bwriqp  at  3.  15 :  DlrtJja  W.  by  S.  tjm.     Huawb  K.  SO*  £  1  m. 
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sea  beyond  ;  and  could  trace  the  port  of  Tripoly  and  the  minj 
islets  stretching  off  into  the  sea.  Tripoly  itself  was  hidden  k 
the  hills.  The  sun  set  in  splendour ;  and  we  sat,  during  this 
glorious  twilight  and  evening,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  mag- 
nificent scene.1 

Wednesday  y  June  16f  A. — The  cool  air  of  the  mountain  had 
given  us  a  night  of  refreshing  sleep.  We  set  off  at  7.25  ;  and 
had  still  a  steep  ascent  of  about  fifteen  minutes.  Here  and 
below,  the  northern  6id*  of  the  gorge  is  a  precipice  of  naked  pock, 
having  the  strata  dislocated  and  nearly  perpendicular.  We  son 
came  out  of  the  chasm,  and  continued  to  ascend  gradually  ova 
open  ground  ;  a  high,  rocky,  isolated  point  being  on  our  right 
At  7.55  a  ]>ath  went  off  on  the  left  to  the  Maronite  convent  of 
Mar  Antanus  el-KQzhciya.'  Ten  minutes  later  we  came  out  oa 
a  high  plateau,  a  tract  of  land  uneven  and  broken,  but  cultivated; 
having  on  the  south  the  deep  gorge  of  Bsherreh  with  the  stream 
Abu  'Aly,  the  main  branch  of  the  Kadisha  ;  and  extending  for 
an  hour  or  two  towards  the  north.  To  this  plateau  may  be  said 
to  belong  the  tract  quite  to  the  cedars.  Here  we  fell  in  frith 
several  purling  rills,  brought  down  from  the  fountain  of  Ehden. 
Our  course  was  about  S.  S.  E.  Some  of  the  fields  of  wheat 
afforded  little  promise ;  but  others  again  were  fine,  almost  a 
good  as  in  the  plains  below.  They  were  however  not  yet  ready  fa 
harvest ;  and  would  not  be  ripe  enough  under  two  or  three  week* 
The  silk-lmrvest  of  the  mountain  was'  equally  behind  that  of  the 
plains.  As  we  approached  Ehden  we  came  upon  a  field  of  pota- 
tos ;  the  first  I  had  seen  in  Syria,  and  which  I  saw  only  at  this 
elevation,  in  the  highest  cultivated  parts  of  Lebanon.  It  was 
laid  out  in  beds,  and  regularly  irrigated.* 

We  came  at  8.35  to  the  village  of  Ehden,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  northwestern  border  of  a  deep  gulf  running  southwest  to 
that  of  the  Kadisha.  .  The  village  stands  also  at  the  northwestern 
outer  edge  of  the  great  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  which  sur- 
round the  cedars  ;  at  the  extremity  of  the  lofty  spur,  which  pro- 
jects westwards  from  the  great  upper  ridge  to  form  that  amphi- 
theatre. It  lies  on  a  slope  facing  the  south,  at  an  elevation  of 
4750  English  feet  above  the  sea.4  Here  is  an  abundance  of 
water  for  every  purpose,  coming  from  a  copious  fountain  ten 
minutes  east  of  the  village.     There  are  many  vineyards ;  and 

1  Bearings  at  fAin  Heiruna:    Tripoly,  *  Burckhardt  in  1810  speaks  of  tbep»- 

the  Minn,  N.  25"  W.    Zugharta  N.  20  W.  tato  as  cultivated  in  this  region ;  Trar  Jl 

1  Said  to  be   two   hours   distant   from  22.     According  to  Seetzeu  the  colttatkn 

Ehden.     The  convent  has  a  small  printing  of  it  began  not  long  before    1805;  R**» 

office  ;  and  prints  prayer  books  in  Arabic  L  p.  164.     It  was  singnlar  to  see  thepo- 

"with  Syrian  letters    See  Sectzen  in  Zach's  tato  thus  treated  as  a  delicate  garden  Tege- 

Mou.  Corr.  XVI.  p.  555.     Burckh.  Trav.  p.  table.     See  below,  p.  596. 

22,    O.  v.  Rithter  p.  1 10  sq.    Ritter  XVII.  *  According  to  Schubert,  III.  p.  365;  L 

p.  654.     See  in  Vol.  II.  p.  507.  [iii.  460.]  e.  4454  Paris  feet 
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figs  and  apricots  flourish  well.  There  was  also  fine  shade  from 
many  noble  walnut  trees.  The  people  seemed  thrifty  and  well 
off,  and  there  was  no  begging.  As  has  been  already  mentioned, 
many  families  make  their  winter  residence  in  Zugharta.  The 
people  were  very  civfl.  We  were  detained  for  some  time,  in 
order  to  have  our  horses  shod. 

Ehden  is  said  to  have  been  the  "birthplace  of  the  Maronite 
scholar,  Gabriel  Sionita,  the  editor  of  the  Syrian  version  in  the 
Paris  Polyglot.  It  was  also  formerly  the  seat  of  a  Maronite 
bishop.1  South  of  Ehden,  beyond  the  adjacent  gulf,  was  the 
village  Kefr  Sa'&b  ;  and  still  lower  down,  also  on  the  further  side, 
that  of  Bin. 

Leaving  Ehden  at  9.15  we  passed  on  in  a  southeast  course, 
having  the  fountain  on  our  left ;  and  kept  along  the  border  of 
the  gulf,  which  has  its  beginning  towards  the  northeast,  under 
the  adjacent  mountain.  At  9.30  we  crossed  the  valley  and  its 
stream,  here  merely  a  wild  sheet  of  white  foam,  coming  down 
southwest  from  a  fountain  at  the  Maronite  convent  M&r  Berlds, 
situated  just  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  on  our  left*  We  now  continued  to  ascend  gradually 
along  this  high  basin,  having  on  our  left  the  lofty  spur  running 
out  from  the  great  upper  ndge  of  Lebanon  ;  this  spur  being 
here  a  thousand  feet  high  or  more  above  the  basin,  with  py- 
ramidal cliffs  along  the  top,  and  becoming  higher  and  higher 
towards  the  east.  On  our  right  was  a  low  ridge  between  us  and 
the  gulf  of  the  Kadtsha  ;  through  the  breaks  in  which  we  could 
see  the  lofty  dorsal  ridge  beyond,  with  its  snows. 

We  came  at  10.30  to  the  eastern  end  of  this  basin  ;  and 
crossing  a  low  saddle,  continued  to  wind  our  way  among  rocky 
hills.  Among  these  we  passed  a  fountain  called  'Ain  el-Bakarah. 
At  10.50  we  had  a  view  down  a  deep  cleft  into  the  gulf  of  the 
Kadlsha,  a  monstrous  gorge,  having  five  villages  in  sight  on  its 
southern  brow,  and  Bsnerreh  lower  down  on  the  side  next  us. 
We  still  kept  along  upon  and  among  the  hills.  At  11.10  there 
was  a  fine  fountain  at  the  base  of  a  ledge  of  rocks ;  from  one 
orifice  issued  a  spout  of  water  two  or  three  feet  high  ;  and  others 
just  below  were  boiling  up  quite  strongly.  It  is  called  'Ain  en- 
NebAt ;  its  stream  runs  or  rather  shoots  down  to  the  Kadlsha. 

1  UQaie*  Orient  Oiriei.IIL»l-W.—    hanlt,  L  p.  493;   copied  aim  bj  Utter, 
That  it  thoald  accord  with  the  learning    XVII  p.  650.     The  two  naaet  (om  of 


and  taelo  of  Mwomtt  mookt,  to  oonroanrt    thorn  with  'Aim)  novo  no  relation  to  each 

other. 


JJUm  or  JBMm  (    .  Jj*|)  with  Bdtn 
(71*).  —&  regard  it  at  tho  PtrmMmt  of 


9  On  thlt  convent,  too  Seetara,  Reitta 

I    p    178.     I  KipfMtte  it  to  be  tho  mum 

t  writer*,  U  not  tqrprioiag;  wo  abort,     which  Pocucke  montinoj  in   1739  at  tho 

L&5&     But  that  the  mm  error  ehooid    convent  of  St.  Sergio*  belonging,  00  ho 
oooimiftiil  by  a  scholar  tike  Oeeeaiae,     eoppueai,  to  tho  Latin  Caraolitee;  11. L  a. 
bhaatioaaiHi;  oat  hie  No—  on  Barak-    104. 
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We  could  now  see  the  road  from  Ba'albck  coming  down  over  the 
lofty  and  naked  ridge  of  Lebanon,  a  little  south  of  the  cedin 

At  last  we  fell  into  the  great  road  from  Bsherreh ;  having. 
as  I  suppose,  followed  a  less  usual  path  from  Ehden,  at  least  fe 
a  part  of  the  way.  We  now  kept  along  for  a  time  on  the  brink 
of  the  great  chasm  ;  and  then  more  to  the  left.  We  reached 
the  cedars  at  12  o'clock,  sittiated  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  tk 
road.  Here  we  rested  for  three  hours,  beneath  these  shades  d 
solemn  grandeur,  embosomed  among  the  loftiest  heights  d 
Lebanon. 

The  cedars,  which  still  bear  their  ancient  name/  stand  mosdr 
upon  four  small  contiguous  rocky  knolls,  within  a  compass  of  ks 
than  forty  rods  in  diameter.     They  form  a  thick  forest,  without 
underbrush.     The  older  trees  have  each  several  trunks,  and  thai 
spread  themselves  widely  around ;  but  most  of  the  others  iff 
cone-like  in  form,  and  do  not  throw  out  their  boughs  laterally 
to  any  great  extent.     Some  few  trees  stand  alone  on  the  otf- 
skirts  of  the  grove  ;  and  one  especially,  on  the  south,  is  lup 
and  very  beautiful.     With  thiB  exception,   none  of  the  tie* 
came  up  to  my  ideal  of  the  graceful  beauty  of  the  cedar  d 
Lebanon,  such  as  I  had  formerly  seen   it  in  the  Jardin  dtf 
Plantes.     Some  of  the  older  trees  are  already  much  broken ;  vi 
will  soon  be  wholly  destroyed.     The  fashion  is  now  coming  in* 
vogue,  to  have  articles  made  of  this  wood  for  sale  to  travdtes: 
and  it  is  also  burned  as  fuel  by  the  few  people  that  here  p« 
the  summer.     These  causes  of  destruction,  though  gradual  ia 
tlwir  operation,  are  nevertheless  sure.     Add  to  this  the  circuE- 
stance,  that   travellers,  in  former  years,  (to  say  nothing  of  & 
present  time,)  have  been  shameless  enough  to  cause  large  spoa 
to  be  hewn  smooth  on  the  trunks  of  some  of  the  noblest  ti«« 
in  order  to  inscril>e  their  names.     The  two  earliest  which  I  s»f 
wore  Frenchmen;  one  was  dated  in  1791.* — The  wood  of  tie 
cedar,  Finns  cedrus,  is  while,  with  a  pleasant,  but  not  stros: 
odour  ; 3  and  bears  no  comparison,  in  beauty  or  fragrance,  fil 
the  common  red  cedar  of  America,  Juniperus  Virginiana. 

I  made  no  attempt  to  count  the  trees.  Probably  no  t* ■■ 
persons  would  fully  agree  in  respect  to  the  old  ones,  or  in  tf 
number  of  the  whole.  Yet  I  should  be  disposed  to  concur  i 
the  language  of  Burckhardt,  who  says  :  "  Of  the  oldest  and  be* 
looking  trees  I  counted  eleven  or  twelve  ;  twenty-five  very  to? 
ones  ;  about  fifty  of  middling  size  ;  and  more  than  three  La* 
dred  smaller  and  young  ones."  4     Yet  there  is  no  room  to  deok 

1  Heb.  T1S,  Arab,  v A  ,  Arz.  diflfer  from  whit*  deal  in  appearance;" & 

"■'                //  i.  p,  104. 

1  Irby  and  Mangles  noticed  the  date  of  4  Xrav.    p.    1 9.       This    wa#  in  1**1* 

1«40;  Travels  p.  210.  [6a  ]  Seetain  in  1805  gives  the  number  d  » 

1  Pococke  tars:  "The  wood  does  not  largest  trees  at   fourteen;    Keuso  If 
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but  that  during  the  last  three  centuries  the  number  of  earlier 
trees  has  diminished  by  nearly  or  quite  one  half ;  while  the 
younger  growth  has  in  (great  part,  if  not  wholly,  sprung  up  during 
that  interval  Bttschrog  enumerates  by  name  no  lees  than 
twenty-six  travellers  between  A.  D.  1550  and  1755,  from  P. 
Bebn  to  Stephen  Schuls,  who  had  described  and  counted  the 
trees  ; '  and  sinoe  that  time  the  nuinber  of  like  descriptions  has 
probably  been  hardly  less  than  twice  as  many.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  the  number  of  old  trees  is  variously  given  as  from 
twenty-eight  to  twenty-three  ;  in  the  seventeenth,  from  twenty- 
four  to  sixteen ;  in  the  eighteenth,  from  twenty  to  fifteen.* 
After  the  lapse  of  another  century,  the  number  of  the  oldest 
trees,  as  we  have  seen,  is  now  reduced  to  about  a  dozen.  All  this 
marks  a  gradual  process  of  decay ;  and  it  also  marks  the  diffi- 
culty of  exact  enumeration.  This  is  rightly  ascribed  by  Fdrer, 
and  also  by  Dandini,  to  the  fact,  that  many  of  the  trees  have 
two  or  more  stems ;  and  were  thus  reckoned  differently  by 
different  travellers,  sometimes  as  one  tree,  and  sometimes  as  two 
or  more.9  All  the  travellers  of  the  sixteenth  century  speak  only 
of  the  old  trees ;  they  nowhere  mention  any  young  ones. 
Banwolf,  himself  a  botanist,  seems  to  say  expressly,  that  he 
•ought  for  younger  trees,  without  being  able  to  find  any.4  If 
this  be  so,  it  would  appear,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
remaining  ancient  trees,  perhaps  none  of  those,  which  now  make 
up  the  grove,  can  be  regarded  as  reaching  back  in  age  more  than 
three  hundred  years.1 

In  the  minds  of  the  common  people  an  air  of  sanctity  is 
thrown  around  the  grove,  the  river,  aud  the  region.  The  an- 
cient trees  are  sacred,  as  coming  down  from  the  times  of 
Scripture  and  Solomon  ;  and  the  river  which  has  its  source  near 

It*.  Ia  1S43  Dr  Wbaou  counted  twelve  of  dlni.  Par.  167ft,  p.  *&     Deodini  says,  that 

aW  aacieat  treea,  not  etanding  together ;  while  he  counted  23  trees,  another  pereoa 

and  of  rounder  growth  three  hundred  and  of  the  company  made  <«it  hot  21.     Hence 

twenty-See;  Land*  of  the  Biol©  II.  p.  SHU.  it  vat  a   matter  of  popular  belief  that 

The  leant  account  ( 1858)  makes  foar  hon-  they  could  not  be  counted  correctly ;  that 

dred  in  all ;  of  which  twelve  are  »poken  of  u,  that  no  two  pereuoe  would  erer  make 

aethe  large*  ;  Hitter  XVIL  p.  649.  out  the  aero*  number ;  Ibii 

1  Buecbng  Eribeeehr.  XL  I  p.  814.  •  Kauwolf  p.  '.'*>:   -  So  bin  ich  aoch 

•  Thai  Beiuo  about  1550  hat  38 ;  Furer  ferner  auff  dem   Flam  umbher  an  nam, 

hi  1866  about  25 ;  Kauwolf  la  1575  has  mich  nach  andera  rangen  welter  umheu- 

94  aad  two  other*,  the  bough*  of  which  •ehrn ;    hah   aber   keine,  die    bernaoher 

wave  broken  of  by  age ;  Dandlal  la  1596 


haeSS.— In  1632  Roger  hat  13 ;  1/ Arrieax        •  So  far  ae  it  reeperts  thk 

ia  1660  hae  23  ;  in  16*8  De  la  Roane  hat  grore,  the  fallowing  ixH«  </  Mr  Ilartlett  U 

SO;  and  ia  1696  Maundrall  hat  ealr  16.  nrobnbly  correct :  -  So  nearer  hae  the  e»- 

— Korte  la  1788  eountad  1ft,  very  old  and  dar  disappeared  from  Lrbanun,  that  there 

lane  ;  Poeocke  about  1789  found  fifteen,  are  trattered  about  the  enrirone  of  London, 

ana  one  recently  overturned  by  the  wind ;  within  tweuty  inilr*  dietnoca,  far  mure  of 

vfcfle  Serph  Schuli  taw  twenty.    Bueohlng  thr«*  beautiful  tre«A  than  eaiet  upon  their 

L  e>  original  and  poetic  «iL"      Walk*  about 

•  Furer  a.  109  Let.  p.  994  Germ.   Dea-  J«ru*.p.  93.  Gump.  Hitter  XVll.p.  847ee. 

Vol.  III. -50 
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by  is  sacred,  and  is  called  el-Kadisha.1  In  former  centuries, 
the  patriarch  of  the  Maronites  imposed  various  ecclesiastical 
penalties,  and  even  excommunication,  on  any  Christian  who 
should  cut  or  injure  the  sacred  trees  ; *  and  the  story  is  recorded, 
that  when  some  Muslims,  who  were  pasturing  in  the  vicinity, 
were  so  hardened  and  impious  as  to  cut  some  of  the  trees,  they 
were  punished  on  the  spot  by  the  loss  of  their  flocks.*  In  former 
times,  too,  the  Maronites  were  accustomed  to  celebrate  in  the 
sacred  grove  the  festival  of  the  Transfiguration  ;  when  tie 
patriarch  himself  officiated,  and  said  mass  before  a  rude  altar  of 
stones.'  This  law  and  these  ceremonies  are  to  a  certain  extent 
continued  at  the  present  day  ;  *  and  the  influence  of  them  un- 
questionably has  been  great  upon  the  popular  mind.  The  rude 
altars  of  stones  have  in  our  day  been  superseded  by  a  Maronhe 
chapel ;  built  within  the  last  ten  years.9  Several  persons  were 
residing  here  during  summer  in  connection  with  the  chapel ;  bat 
we  did  not  learn  what  services  were  held  in  it  A  part  of  the 
object  of  these  persons  seemed  to  be  to  wait  on  travellers,  or  to 
supply  their  wants  ;  and  thus  gain  a  claim  for  bakhshish,  A 
monk  brought  us  wine  for  sale ;  and  seemed  disappointed,  when 
we  declined  the  traffic. 

The  cedars  are  not  less  remarkable  for  their  position,  than 
for  their  age  and  size.  The  amphitheatre  in  which  they  are 
situated  is  of  itself  a  great  temple  of  nature,  the  most  vast  and 
magnificent  of  all  the  recesses  of  Lebanon.  The  lofty  dorsal 
ridge  of  the  mountain,  as  it  approaches  from  the  south,  trends 
slightly  towards  the  east  for  a  time  ;  and  then,  after  resuming 
its  former  direction,  throws  off  a  spur  of  equal  altitude  towards 
the  west,  which  sinks  down  gradually  into  the  ridge  terminating 
at  Ehden.  This  ridge  sweeps  round  so  as  to  become  nearly  par- 
allel with  the  main  ridge  ;  thus  forming  an  immense  recess  or 
amphitheatre,  approaching  to  the  horse-shoe  form  ;  surrounded 
by  the  loftiest  ridges  of  Lebanon,  which  rise  still  two  or  three 
thousand  feet  above  it,  and  are  partly  covered  with  snows.  In 
the  midst  of  this  amphitheatre  stand  the  cedars,  utterly  alone, 
witli  not  a  tree  besides,  nor  hardly  a  green  thing  in  sight.  The 
amphitheatre  fronts  towards  the  west ;  and,  as  seen  from  the 
cedars,  the  snows  extend  round  from  south  to  north.  The 
extremities  of  the  arc,  in  front,  bear  from  the  cedars  southwest 
and  northwest.     High  up  in   the  recess  the  deep  precipitous 

1  Dandini,  Voyage  du  Mont  Liban,  Par.  Mem.  II.  p.  408 ;  so  too  Seetaen,  Reisen  L 

1675,  pp.  S3,  84.  p.  168. 

•  De  la  Roque,  I.  p.  71.     D'Airieux,        *  Seetzen,    Reisen    L    pp.    167,    168. 
Mem.  IL  pp.  414,  415.  Zach's  Monatl.  Corr.  1806,  XIIL  p.  549. 

*  Dandini,  p.  84.  •  When  Dr  Wilson  was  here  in  1848,  a 
4  Dandini,  p.  88.   De  la  Roque,  I.  p.  72.     monk  begged  aid  for  the  erection  of  an 

D'Arvieux  speaks  of  several  such  altars;     oratory;  Lands  etc.  IL  pp.  889,  890. 
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chasm  of  the  Kadtsha  has  its  beginning  ;  the  wildest  and 
grandest  of  all  the  gorges  of  Lebanon.1 

The  elevation  of  the  cedars  above  the  sea  is  given  by  Rnss- 
egger  and  8chnbert  at  6000  Paris  feet,  equivalent  to  6400 
English  feet*  The  peaks  of  Lebanon  above  rise  nearly  3000 
feet  higher.* 

Besides  the  natural  graoe  and  beauty  of  the  cedar  of  Leba- 
non, which  still  appear  in  the  trees  of  middle  age,  though  not  in 
the  more  ancient  patriarchs,  there  is  associated  with  this  grove 
a  feeling  of  veneration,  as  the  representative  of  those  forests  of 
Lebanon  so  celebrated  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  To  the  sacred 
writers  the  cedar  was  the  noblest  of  trees,  the  monarch  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Solomon  "  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar 
tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out 
of  the  wall/' 4  To  the  prophets  it  was  the  favourite  emblem  for 
greatness,  splendour,  and  majesty  ;  hence  kings  and  nobles,  the 
pillars  of  society,  are  everywhere  cedars  of  Lebanon.*  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  in  the  splendid  description,  by  Ezekiel,  of 
the  Assyrian  power  and  glory.* — Hence  too,  in  connection  with  its 
durability  and  fragrance,  it  was  regarded  as  the  most  precious 
of  all  wood,  and  was  employed  in  costly  buildings,  for  ornament 
and  luxury.  In  Solomon's  temple  the  beams  of  the  roof,  as  also 
the  boards  and  the  ornamental  work,  were  of  the  cedar  of  Leba- 
non ;T  and  it  was  likewise  used  in  the  later  temple  of  Zerub- 
babel*  David's  palace  was  built  with  cedar ; '  and  so  lavishly 
was  this  costly  wood  employed  in  one  of  Solomon's  palaces,  that 
it  is  called  "  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon."  »•  As  a  matter 
of  luxury,  also,  the  cedar  was  sometimes  used  for  idols,11  and  for 
the  masts  of  ships.1*  In  like  manner,  the  cedar  was  highly 
prized  among  heathen  nations.     It  was  employed  in  the  con- 

Irbj  end  Mangle*  compere  the  amphi-  *  Rn**egger  L  p.  718.    Schubert  UL  p. 

etre  to  "  the  vale  of  the  IHve  in  Savoy,  866. 

and  fee  Foot  de  Chevree ;"  thi*  I  have  not  B  See  above,  p.  547. 

teen.    Thejr  aleo  compere  it  with  "the  MK.4,  33;  eomp.  Jodg.  9,  IS.   2  K. 

AppeeamatdMbackofGeooaf  botthie  14,9.     P*.  29,  ft.    104,1*. 

waeeertetrikemeMapndparetkd.  Travel*  »  It.  2,  IS.   14,  8.   87.  24.   Jer.  82,  28. 

pp.  JUS,  210  ISA)    Coap.  Schubert  IIL  Ea,  17.  22.    Zech.  11,  1.  etc 

p.  360     PArvfcox  epeakaof  the  aaspbi-  •  Ka,  31,  3-9. 

theatre  a*  a  eroocent,  rroiatent ;  Mem.  11.  M  K.  *,  9.  10 ;  eomp.  A,  I  8.   ia     1 

p>41&  DrWU*on,eoemi»«froiaBa'dbek,  Car.  22,  4. 

whea  on  the  aonunit  of  the  ridge  over  the  *  Boa  8,  7. 

cedar*,  ana  looking  down  upon  then,  write*  *  2  Sea.  6, 11.  7,  2;  eomp.  Jer.  22, 14. 

tfau :  **  A  great  qeadrangular  opening  in  15. 

She  range  we*  beiore  o»  to  the  we*     We  *  I  K.  7,  2.   10.  17. 

TT*d,  running  down  the  middl*  of  thi*  •■  U  44,  14.     Pun  R  X.  IS.  II. 


e*^o*%  th*  decline  of  the  deep  and  pre-         rt  E*.  27,5;  where  the  description  evf. 

ejpiloo*  ravine  of  the  Kadleba,  the  holjr  dently  refer*  to  splendid  pI+aAer*  veew-U. 

river  of  Lebanon,  with  beentifal  village*.  Yet  *r<*«ding  lo  I'Unv,  ••  in  *£*▼**>  et 

and  th*  rMievt  terre***  lining  iu  bank*; "  Sjria  rega*  mopia  aberti*  «wdro  ad  claeeee 

Uod»  of  the  Bible  IL  p.  38H.  frruntor  uai ;"  H.  N.  1C  ?«.  2L 
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Btruction  of  their  temples,  as  at  Tyre  !  and  Epheraa ;  *  and  ak> 
in  their  palaces  as  at  Persepolis.'  In  the  two  latter  instances, 
however,  Ephesns  and  Peraepolis,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
cedar  came  from  Lebanon  ;  though  that  of  Syria  was  among 
the  most  celebrated.4  It  is  also  very  possible,  that  the  name 
cedar  was  sometimes  loosely  applied  to  trees  of  another  species.' 

The  frequent  mention  in  Scripture  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
and  the  uses  to  which  it  was  applied,  make  it  apparent,  that  in 
ancient  times  large  tracts  of  the  mountain  were  covered  with 
forest?  of  this  tree.  Diodorus  Siculus  also  relates,  that  Leb- 
anon was  full  of  cedars  and  firs  and  cypresses  of  wonderful 
size  and  beauty.*  But  the  destruction  of  them  for  architec- 
tural uses  was  far  more  rapid  than  their  growth  ;  so  that  when 
Justinian  in  the  sixth  century  erected  the  church  of  the  Virgin 
(now  el-Aksa)  at  Jerusalem,7  there  was  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  timber  for  the  roof;  though  after  much  search  a  not 
was  found  full  of  cedar  trees  of  great  height*  The  destruction 
still  went  on  ;  and  it  would  appear,  that  as  late  as  the  middle 
ages,  private  houses  in  Sidon,  and  probably  also  in  Tyre  and 
other  Phenician  cities,  were  ceiled  and  ornamented  with  die 
cedar  of  Lebanon.* 

All  these  circumstances  sufficiently  account  for  the  feet,  that 
in  our  day  the  "goodly  mountain"  appears  almost  denuded  of 
those  graceful  forests,  which  of  old  were  its  chief  glory.  The 
impression,  however,  has  far  outstripped  the  reality ;  and  the 
present  grove  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  representa- 
tive of  the  ancient  cedars.  This  impression  has  doubtless  arisen 
from  the  circumstance,  that  this  grove  only  is  adjacent  to  any 
of  the  great  roads,  by  which  travellers  have  crossed  over 
Lebanon.  Other  cedar  groves  there  might  be,  in  the  northern 
and  more  inaccessible  parts  of  the  mountain ;  which  have 
remained  unvisited,  and  therefore  unknown.  Such  indeed  is 
truly  the  case,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Ehrenberg  and 
others.  That  eminent  naturalist  spent  a  considerable  time  on 
Lebanon ;  and  found,  as  he  informed  me,  the  cedar  growing 


1  Joseph.  Antt  8.  5.  S.  o.  Apion.  1.  17,  *  So  Plin.  H.  N.  18.  11 ; 

18.    In  this  instance  Bitter  assumes,  that  Realw.  art  Oeder. 

the  cedar  had  been  thus  used  before  the  •  DiotL  Sic.  19.  58,  rtf  r«  Spot  ro9r#. .. 

days  of  Hiram  and  Solomon.     Such  maj  x\%w  8*  #Vrl  tfk*r  KtBpkmr  ml  *««*•> 

very  probably  have  been  the  cose ;  but  ft  mi  jrvra/Hrrfw,  da»pa*Ys#r  r4  re  atUAst 

does   not  appear  from  the  language  of  mi  p.4j*&ot. 

Josephus.    Erdk.  XVII.  p.  648.  T  See  in  Vol  L  p.  296  [L  438.] 

*  In  the  great  temple  of  Diana ;  Salma-  »  Prooop.  de  j£dif.  Justin.  5.  6.  p.  322 
situ  ad  Sohn.  L  571.  6,  "  tectum  ejus  e  Dind.  It  by  no  meant  follows,  that  tha 
cedrinis  trabibus."  spot  was  the  present  grore,  but  rather  the 

*  Q.  Curt  Hist.  Alex.  M.  5.  7.  5,  "  mul-  contrary ;  for  the  present  grove  is  situated 
to  oedro  erat  sedinoata  regia."  on  one  of  the  groat  public  roods  of  Leba- 

4  Plin.  H.  N.  16.  76.  1,  "At  cedrus  in  non 

Creta,  Africa,  Syria,  laudatissima.**  •  See  VoL  IL  p.  482.  [OL  433.] 
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abundantly  on  those  parts  of  the  mountain,  lying  north  of  the 
road  between  Ba'albek  and  Tripoly.  The  tit**  are  of  all  sizes, 
old  and  young  ;  but  none  so  ancient  and  venerable  as  those  usu- 
ally visited.  Seetsen  likewise,  in  1805,  speaks  of  having  dis- 
covered two  other  groves  of  greater  extent  ;  but  without  specify- 
ing their  location.1  It  appears,  however,  that  one  of  these  was 
near  el-Hadith,  southwest  of  Ehden  ;  and  the  other  in  the  dis- 
trict ed-Ddnnlyeh,  south  of'Akkar;1  but  neither  of  them  was 
E»reonally  visited  by  Scetzen.  He  afterwards,  however,  was  at 
tnfib,  north  of  Ehden,  where  the  region  is  wooded  ;  and  there 
he  found  cedars  to  the  number  of  several  thousands.'  In 
respect  to  the  grove  near  el-Hadith,  which  the  natives  and 
others  speak  of  as  ^n  (cedar),4  I  was  informed  by  Dr  Paulding 
of  Damascus,  that  although  the  trees  bear  a  general  resemblance 
to  the  cedar,  yet  their  leaves  are  altogether  different,  and  mark 
them  as  a  different  kind  of  tree.1  This,  however,  does  not  con- 
flict with  the  testimony  of  Ehrenbeig ;  since  el-Hadith  is  south 
of  the  chasm  of  the  Kadisha.* 

The  local  name  of  that  part  of  the  high  dorsal  ridge  of 
Lebanon,  which  overhangs  the  cedars,  we  had  sought  after  while 
passing  along  the  Bnka'a,7  and  also  all  the  way  on  our  journey 
from  el-Husn  hither.  The  object  of  our  inquiry  was  to  ascertain, 
whether  the  name  Jebel  Mokhmel  (or  Makhmel)  given  to  this 
part  of  the  ridge  on  recent  maps,  is  known  among  the  common 
people.  It  first  appears  on  the  map  of  Berghaus  in  1835  ;  and 
was  there  introduced  from  the  manuscript  map  of  Ehivnbcrg. 
But  we  were  unable  1o  find  the  slightest  trace  of  it  among  the 
native  population.  From  Beirtt  I  afterwards  wrote  to  my 
friend  Mr  Wilson,  one  of  the  American  missionaries  stationed  at 
Tripoly,  inquiring  whether  perhaps  the  name  was  in  use  among 
the  people  of  that  city.  His  reply  was  to  the  effect,  that 
although  that  portion  of  the  mountain  is  usually  spoken  of  as 
the  mountain  of  the  cedars  (Jebel  el-Arz),  yet  the  name  given 
on  the  maps  is  certainly  understood  by  the  jieople  as  being 
applied  to  the  hightst  peak  of  those  mountains  ;  the  same  peak, 
or  course,  which  according  to  Dr  Do  Forest  is  elsewhere  called 
Dahar  el-Kfidhib.1      The  name  Mflkhmel,  therefore,  is  at  the 

•  Zftrfc'iMflMtl  rorr.lSOS,  XTTl.p.549.     74,  79.     Fff-rtttf*  I'x.  TI.  p.  408.    S«w 
Rrina  I.  pp*  1*7,  17&.  Ura't  Ifeim  I.  pp.  173**1*.     G«n.Tb». 


Mar.  p  246  iq. 

•   For   other  fonpnacl    lnralillM  of  tb« 
c«*Ur,  m*  Kittrr  XVII.  p.  «tS. 


1  Ibid  p.  213. 

*  B*tWT*n,  (ioiJ*  «tc  p.  153.    Hitter 
XVTl.  p.  63S.  c«*Ur,  m*  Itittrr  VVlI.  p.  < 

•  TH*  Strife  of  tU  ArtU,  wbieh  O.  v  !W  abort,  p.  a.11. 
CMwmiA  KrcvUgboU  lubttlw  eoJar,  *  Sf  above,  p.  :»47— Mr  WiUm  t«j» 
it  •rtwnlin^  tu  Sert«*n  the  cjrprwa;  m*ny  that  then*  i«  a  ^oVrrtHv  «/  nrt«unri«li<«  j 

winch  hr  writM  a«  .Wrnkm")  or  Mmkmtj. 


Out!a«  I>rSuitb 


of  which.  b*  mys  irnw  oa  lb*  moanteiD 

•A*  «rf   UmWh.      So  too  Ibc  Armfak  and 

ftnfac  fwioM  oAn  pot  SVr+fa  tar  fept     !•  ftunovhat  eoafond 

■  ■ii mi     Sm  O.  C«UI  Hktvfc*.  L  pp     fom  lb*  wbaftt  k  ^~' 

^Tca»  IIL-60* 


BMd;  bat  my  iiAraaot 
tb*t  Jf«bU»Wiftr%at* 
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most  a  mere  local  name  at  Tripoly,  and  apparently  nowha? 
else,  for  that  highest  peak  ;  and  not  for  that  part  of  the  mam- 
tain  in  general.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  dropped  from  the  map. 
unless  i'»r  that  peak  ;  and  the  more  general  name  of  Jebel  d-in 
or  Jebel  Bsherreh  substituted. 

The  elevation  of  this  highest  point  of  all  Lebanon,  a&  ve 
have  Been,  is  about  9310  English  feet.1  That  of  the  higta 
point  of  the  road  between  the  cedars  and  Ba'albek,  is  abac 
7500  English  feet.' 

We  set  off  from  the  cedars  at  3  o'clock,  to  go  to  HasrtL 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Kadisha  below  Bsherreh.  The 
great  chasm  of  Bsherreh  is  formed  from  three  lesser  branches 
coming  from  above,  and  uniting  half  an  hour  or  more  east  of 
that  village.  The  northern  branch  begins  nearly  opporite  tht 
cedars ;  and  in  it,  I  suppose,  is  the  fountain  of  the  Kadak* 
dcRcrilKHl  by  Seetzen  and  others.*  The  middle  branch  is  langet 
and  seems  to  extend  up  quite  to  the  base  of  the  highest  ridge. 
The  southern  one  is  shorter  and  less  deep.  They  unite  aid 
form  a  broad  basin,  perhaps  a  thousand  feet  deep,  with  steep 
sides  but  with  a  level  and  cultivated  bottom.  We  had  been  tou 
of  a  road,  by  which  we  could  pass  around  above  the  basin,  aai 
so  down  the  other  side  to  Hasrdn  ;  thus  saving  a  great  descent 
and  an  hour  or  more  of  time.  We  even  found  a  guide,  wto 
professed  to  know  the  way  ;  but  it  all  prftved  of  no  aval  We 
went  round  the  head  of  the  northern  branch  ;  crossed  the  second, 
which  was  quite  deep  ;  and  were  about  to  cross  the  third.  fe« 
deep,  when  the  people  in  the  fields  assured  us,  that  there  was* 
road  on  the  other  side,  and  that  our  horses  would  be  mired  is 
the  marshy  fields.  There  was  no  alternative  but  to  return  to  i 
spot  ton  minutes  south  of  the  cedars  ;  and  then  follow  the  usual 
road  to  Bsherreh.     We  thus  lost  an  hour  and  a  half. 

We  left  that  spot  at  4.40  ;  and  soon  came  again  to  fl* 
brink  of  the  great  chasm  or  basin  on  our  left.  The  view  here  is 
beautiful.  The  bottom,  far  down,  and  the  southern  side,  vat 
green  with  tillage  ;  while  the  eastern  end,  where  the  three  ans 
enter,  is  rugged  and  desolate.  About  the  middle  of  the  wetf 
end  issues  the  very  narrow,  rocky,  and  precipitous  gorge  of  tk 
river;  on  the  northern  corner  of  which,  almost  half  way  u[. 
stands  the  village  of  Bsherreh,  looking  up  the  basin,  and  bavin: 
the  gorge  as  a  sort  of  background  of  some  of  nature's  wildest 
forms.  The  road  soon  left  again  the  verge  of  the  basin,  pasin? 
behind  a  thin  ridge  which  separates  it  from  the  latter ;  and 

1  See  above,  p.  547.  munand  Hanrfin,  south  of  the  umulI  roii: 

*  Rumi *jq£ Ve  estimate  is  7000  Paris  feet ;  IIL  pp.  356,  358. 

I.  p.  713.   Schubert  gives  7154  Paris  feet;  *  Seetzen,  Reisen  L  p.  170.     BeigrQi 

but  this  ia  on  a  pa*a  between  the  lake  Li-  Reaor,  III.  Bibang  p.  12. 
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then,  tunungaround  the  western  end  of  the  some,  it  descends 
along  a  side  Wad y  to  reach  the  village.  This  part  is  very  steep 
and  difficult  On  the  right  comes  down  a  pretty  stream  from 
the  spouting  fountain,  'Ain  en-Nebfit,  and  others,  mentioned 
above.1  This  forms  a  succession  of  waterfalls,  in  all  not  much 
less  than  three  hundred  feet  high ;  while  there  is  another  hist 
below  the  village  of  nearly  a  hundred  feet  We  came  to  Bsher- 
reh  at  5.30,  in  one  hour  from  the  cedars.  The  elevation  of  the 
village,  according  to  Schubert,  is  4610  English  feet ;  or  about 
1800  feet  lower  than  the  cedars,  and  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
lower  than  Ehden.* 

The  village  is  situated  on  the  projecting  northern  angle* 
where  the  deep  and  rugged  gorge  issues  from  the  basin.  The 
hill,  which  rises  steep  and  high  behind  it,  was  green  with 
tillage,  fruit  trees,  and  mulberry  trees,  which  decked  its  slopes 
in  great  profusion.  The  declivities  are  of  course  everywhere 
terraced,  and  under  high  cultivation  ;  and  hardly  a  village,  of  all 
those  I  had  yet  seen,  had  more  the  appearance  of  industry, 
thrift,  and  prosperity.  Ifany  people  were  in  the  streets ;  yet  we 
hardly  met  a  female,  who  did  not  at  once  beg  for  a  bakk*k($h. 
fisherreh  was  formerly,  and  is  perhaps  now,  the  seat  of  a  Maro- 
nite  bishop.9 

The  fertility  of  this  upper  region  of  Lebanon  is  mainly 
caused  by  the  great  abundance  of  water.  Fountains  and 
streams  are  everywhere  bursting  forth ;  and  even  the  high 
declivities  of  the  hills  are  richly  irrigated.  Such  too  is  the  ele- 
vation, and  consequent  coolness  of  the  climate,  that  at  this 
season  everything  was  yet  green ;  and  the  harvest  would  not 
begin  for  some  days  or  weeks  yet  to  come.  The  harvest  from 
the  silkworms  too  was  equally  backward.  In  the  plains  below 
it  was  already  over  ;  the  mulberry  trees  were  stripped  ;  and  the 
people  were  reeling  the  cocoons.  Here  on  the  mountain  they 
were  just  beginning  to  hatch  out  the  worms ;  and  the  mulberry 
trees  had  not  yet  been  touched.  The  houses  for  the  silkworms 
are  here  mere  booths,  built  up  of  reeds,  twigs,  or  fiirxe,  just 
enough  to  ward  off  the  sun.  They  are  seen  around  all  the 
villages. — The  trees  around  Bsherreh  are  particularly  fine,  conn 
prising  walnuts,  pear  trees,  fig  trees,  and  many  others.4 

We  stopped  ten  minutes ;  and  then  proceeded  at  5.40 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  village.  We  crossed  the  stream 
of  the  waterfalls  above  the  lowest  one ; •  and  then  continued 

1  Sm  •***%  pi  6S7.  •  S«t  abo  Bwekkutfs  Tmw.  +  Sa 

9  Sehmbtrt  Kriwn  OL  p.  SSS.  m.  •  Arw*tt«  to  Sm4wo  chit  b 

1  Ito  It  K«qt»  L  p.  «.    Diadbi,  ch.  Nahr  Mir  ScnAa  (St  Sum) ;    ~ 

$1.  f.  ITS.    Cob*.  Lt  Qofcft  Orim  Cbr.  f*  ISA.  ISO. 

m.Sft.97. 
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along  the  declivity  in  order  to  cross  the  Kadisha  at  a  higher 
level,  and  thus  save  still  a  considerable  descent  On  our  left, 
high  up  under  the  rocks  of  the  northern  precipice,  was  perched 
a  convent,  which  our  guide  from  the  village  said  was  inhabited 
by  Franks.  It  is  the  Maronite  convent  of  Mar  Berkls  at  BAer- 
reh  ;  where  Seetzcn  spent  several  weeks  in  July  and  August, 
1805,  and  has  described  the  beautiftil  view.1  It  is  often  the  cue, 
that  Franks  of  the  Romish  communion,  both  monks  and  laymen, 
reside  here  for  a  time.  We  struck  the  stream  of  the  Kadisha  it 
6.10,  near  a  mill  and  a  bridge.  The  latter  was  constructed  by 
laying  trunks  of  trees  across  the  stream,  and  covering  them  with 
small  flat  stones  ;  a  frail  and  hazardous  structure.  Here  we 
waited  rather  impatiently  for  our  baggage  mules  to  come  up. 
It  turned  out  that  one  of  them  had  fallen,  and  had  to  he 
reloaded.  After  half  an  hour's  delay,  we  set  off  at  6.40  ;  and 
having  crossed  the  river,  we  turned  west  and  ascended  obliquely 
along  the  southern  declivity.  We  soon  had  on  oar  right  the 
deep  and  very  narrow  gorge,  with  perpendicular  walls  not  km 
than  1000  feet  high.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  gorge,  in  a  small 
chasm  on  the  north  side,  stands  a  convent,  almost  hidden  from 
the  sun  and  light  of  day.*  We  now  kept  along  upon  the  high 
left  bank,  often  looking  down  into  the  gorge.  Here  again  we 
fell  in  with  fields  of  the  potato.  There  was  also  rich  cultivation 
all  around.  At  7  o'clock  we  passed  below  Bka'kefreh,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  on  our  left ;  and  then  by  Bkarkfisha  at  7.15,  and  just 
below  Bcz'un  at  7.30.  We  came  to  Hasr&n  at  7.45  ;  and  after 
some  difficulty  in  finding  a  place,  encamped  for  the  night  in  * 
ploughed  field.  We  had  thus  been  an  hour  and  a  half  in  passing 
from  Bsherrch  to  Hasr&n  ;  while  in  a  straight  line  the  distance 
between  them  cannot  be  much  more  than  a  mile. 

Hasrtin  is  a  large  and  flourishing  village.  It  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  a  Maronite  archbishop  ;*  and  the  birthplace  of 
the  Maronite  Joannes  Hesronita,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Paris 
Polyglot.4  It  stands  upon  the  extreme  point  or  angle,  which 
projects  out  between  the  deep  gorge  and  a  short  side  Wadj 
which  runs  up  south  ;  and  on  the  east  of  the  latter.  This  angle 
is  formed  by  a  perpendicular  precipice  of  rock  ;  on  the  very 
verge  of  which  Hasrun  is  situated,  overhanging  the  depths 
below.     Nearly  opposite,  and  a  little  towards  Bsherreh,  the  rocks 

lReisenI.p.  158  sq.  208—  Both  Seetzen  MAr  Elisha'  mentioned  by  De  la  Roqw. 

and  Hurckhardt  speak  of  this  as  a  Car-  But  that  convent,    according  to    De  1* 

melite  convent ;  and  in  Burckhardt's  time  Roque's  account,  would  seem  to  have  beea 

there  was  here  only  a  single  monk,  a  native  farther  distant  from  Bsherreh.      See  I>« 

of  Tummy,  prohibly  the  Pater  Louis  of  la  Roque  I.  pp.  63,  65. 

Seetaen.     Burckh.  p.  20.  »  Le  Quien  Oriens  Christ.  IT.  95. 

*  We  did  not  learn  the  name  of  this  4  Gesenius  Notes  on  Burckhardt,  I  p> 

convent     Lord  Lindsay  speaks  of  it  as  the  493  Germ. 
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on  the  north  side  of  the  chasm  likewise  project  a  little  ;  and 
on  that  point  stands  the  village  of  Hadshlt.  The  people  of 
Hasrftn  and  Hadshlt  can  converse  together  across  the  great 
chasm  ;  but  to  pass  from  one  village  to  tho  other  requires 
nearly  two  hours.  Another  village  on  the  north  side  was  also  in 
tight,  named  Blftdha,  an  hour  further  down.  The  ]»eople  of 
Hasrftn  were  building  a  new  church,  the  largest  which  I  saw  in 
the  mountains.  One  stone  measured  about  nine  feet  long  by  a 
foot  and  a  half  thick.  This  is  large  for  a  modern  building ; 
though  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  stones  of  the  ancient 
temples. 

The  view  of  this  great  gorge  or  chasm  and  the  region  around 
is  exceedingly  striking.  The  gorge  is  for  the  most  part  deeper 
and  wilder  than  any  other  in  Lebanon.  Its  great  depth  ;  its 
sides,  rocky,  precipitous,  and  dark,  closely  approaching  each 
other  below,  and  then  in  some  j>art*  gradually  sloping  off  and 
opening  out  above  ;  the  rich  cultivation  and  exuberant  fertility 
of  every  spot  where  earth  can  be  made  to  lie  ;  the  gardens  of 
fruit  trees,  the  mulberry  plantations,  and  the  fields  of  grain  and 
vegetables,  clothing  and  adorning  its  sides,  and  mingling  every- 
where with  bold  romantic  rocks  and  precipices ;  the  villages 
sometimes  peeping  from  among  the  trees,  and  sometimes  perched 
picturesquely  on  the  rocks ;  the  convents  thrust  into  curious 
remote  nooks  and  inaccessible  places,  sometimes  deep  in  the 
valley,  and  sometimes  on  the  summits  of  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains ;  all  these  together  presented  a  scene  singularly  wild,  pictur- 
esque, and  beautiful.1  The  head  of  the  valley,  from  Bsherreh  up- 
wards, is  particularly  striking,  as  seen  from  below.  The  eastern 
put  of  the  deep  basin  is  comparatively  barren  and  naked.  But 
it  or  its  branches  extend  up  so  closely  to  the  base  of  the  high 
dorsal  ridge  of  Lebanon,  that  from  the  bottom  of  the  great 
Wady  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  it  appears  only  as  one 
unbroken  slope.  The  streams  from  the  sources  of  the  Kndlsha, 
and  from  the  fountains  'Ain  en-Nebat,  'Ain  el-Bukarak,  and 
Keba'  Mir  Serkls,  tumble  and  foam  in  cascades  along  their 
channels,  to  form  the  sacred  river.  In  looking  back  tho  next 
day  from  a  spot  about  half  an  hour  west  of  Hasrftn,  the  view 
was  particularly  fine  ;  including  the  deep  gorge  and  basin  ;  the 
verdure  and  villages  of  Hasrftn,  Hadshlt,  and  Dsherreh  ;  the 
streams  fnun  the  fountains ;  the  cedars ;  and  the  magnificent 
snow-capped  mountain  range,  which  forum  the  amphitheatre  in 
which  all  these  objects  are  embosomed.  Here  are  seen  combined 
the  beauty  and  the  grandeur  of  Lebanon. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  no  ancient  writer,  so  far  as  is  known, 

•  CoMpi  afao  BureUurdt,  ft  20. 
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makes  any  mention  either  of  the  chasm  or  the  stream  of  the 
Kadisha. 

Thursday,  June  17th.  This  was  a  festival  day  ;  and  the 
bells  of  churches  and  convents  were  ringing  all  around  us  during 
the  morning.  Our  plan  now  was  to  proceed  southwards,  keep- 
ing along  as  near  as  possible  to  the  lofty  upper  ridge  of  Lebanon ; 
so  as  to  visit  the  higher  basins  and  sources  of  the  Nahr  Ibrahim 
and  Nahr  el-Kelb,  and  if  possible  also  those  of  the  Nahr  Beirftt, 
before  descending  to  the  coast.  Our  route  to  day  was  the  same 
with  that  of  Burckhardt  in  September,  1810  ;  which  he  hss 
briefly  described.1 

We  left  Hasrftn  at  6.35,  going  around  the  head  of  the  short 
but  deep  Bide  chasm.  Our  road  was  the  same  with  that  to  d- 
Hadith.  We  kept  on  west  along  the  left  brow  of  the  great 
chasm  of  the  Kadisha,  just  above  the  precipitous  part,  and 
gradually  rising  and  diverging  from  it.  There  were  many  noble 
views  in  various  directions.  Especially  at  7.15  the  view  back 
was  magnificent,  being  the  one  described  on  the  preceding  page. 
Here  too  we  came  upon  trap  rock,  then  upon  red  sandstone, 
and  afterwards  these  were  intermingled  with  limestone.  But 
although  we  fell  in  with  many  tracts  or  spots  of  sandstone  along 
our  route,  yet  we  saw  none  of  the  usual  pine  trees,  until  we 
reached  the  basin  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb. 

At  7.30  we  came  to  the  right  bank  of  a  large  Wady,  which 
runs  up  south,  nearly  at  right  angles  from  the  chasm  of  the 
Kadisha ;  which  latter,  just  below  the  junction,  turns  more 
towards  the  northwest.  Below,  on  our  right,  in  the  angle 
between  the  two,  on  the  east  side  of  the  branch  Wady,  is  the 
convent  called  Deir  Bd&m&n.  This  convent,  like  Deir  Kandbin, 
belongs  to  the  Maronite  patriarch  ;  and  in  it  he  spends  a  part  of 
the  summer.  Around  the  convent  is  a  village,  called  also  Bdi- 
mfm.  On  the  north  side  of  the  great  chasm,  and  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  branch  Wady,  is  the  village  of  Bltidha  already 
mentioned.  On  the  same  side,  about  half  an  hour  below 
Bltidha,  is  Arbet  Kusheiya.  On  the  west  side  of  the  branch 
Wady,  in  the  angle  opposite  Bd&m&n,  is  Kunweir.  On  the  west 
of  this  branch  Wady  there  rises  an  elevated  ridge  of  cultivated 
land,  which  extends  also  for  some  distance  along  the  left  side  of 
the  great  chasm,  after  its  change  of  direction.  On  the  summit 
of  this  ridge,  nearly  west  from  Kunweir,  is  the  village  el- Hadith, 
which  now  bore  from  us  W.  N.  W.  about  three  miles  distant. 
Beyond  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  between  Hadith  and  the 
Kadisha,  are  the  villages  of  Kun&t  and  Tirza,  which  were  not 
here  in  sight ;   the  latter  being  the  northernmost.9     Midway  on 

1  Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  28  sq.  Kandbin  by  Tirza  to  el-Hadith ;  Beuen  L 

*  Seetzen  passed  in  July,  1806,   from    p.  178. 
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the  face  of  the  precipitous  northern  declivity  of  the  chasm  of  the 
Kadibha,  some  distance  below  Arbeh,  and  not  within  our  view, 
is  the  convent  Deir  Kandbln,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Maronite 

Satriarch.1 — From  the  point  where  we  now  stood,  the  cedars  bore 
ue  east  by  compass. 

Our  road  now  turned  more  to  the  southwest,  ascending 
gradually  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  branch  Wady.  At  7.40 
we  passed  through  a  hamlet  reckoned  as  part  of  Bd&m&n,  and 
called  Bntat.  Five  minutes  later  the  road  to  Hadith  went  off 
across  the  Wady,  while  we  kept  on  ascending  southwest  At 
7.50  the  village  H&rat  Beit  Dabftl  was  on  our  right  in  the  head 
of  the  Wady.  We  reached  the  top  of  the  ascent  at  8.15  ;  hero 
Hadith  bore  N.  N.  W.  The  position  of  Ehden  was  also  pointed 
out,  about  N.  by  E.  but  the  place  itself  was  hidden  by  the  fog, 
which  lay  in  patches  all  over  the  mountain. 

For  twenty  minutes  we  now  passed  over  rough  table  land  ; 
and  came  at  8.35  to  the  brow  of  the  deep  and  wild  chasm  of 
Wady  ed-Duweir.  Here  came  in  a  mad  from  el-Hadith.  We 
had  thought  of  passing  around  by  that  village,  which  would 
have  taken  us  at  least  an  hour  longer.  We  had  now  left  the 
basin  of  the  Kadlsha.  The  Duweir  descends  either  to  Nahr  ek- 
Asflftr,  or  to  Nahr  el-Jauzeh  at  Batrftn  ;  but  to  which,  we  could 
not  fully  ascertain.  On  our  right  was  here  seen  the  same  lower 
rocky  desolate  ridge  of  Lebanon,  through  which  we  had  passed 
up  by  way  of  Wady  Heirftna.  It  was  here  broken  up  into  sharp, 
rugged,  naked  peaks  and  ridges  ;  through  which  the  little  stream 
of  Wady  ed-Duweir  finds  its  way  down.  Between  this  ridge 
and  the  lofty  upper  ridge  lies  the  tract  which  we  were  about  to 
traverse,  high,  broken,  barren,  and  gashed  with  many  chasms. 
Far  in  the  8.  8.  W.  we  could  see  before  us  what  seemed  like  a 
battWncnted  hill,  directly  in  our  course. 

We  descended  and  crossed  the  bn>ok  of  Wady  ed-Duweir  at 
8.45  ;  there  was  a  little  tillage  of  grain  on  the  declivities,  but 
no  village  in  sight.  After  a  steep  ascent,  we  came  out  on  the 
top  of  the  southern  side  at  9.05  ;  and  here  trap  appeared  again. 
There  was  now  for  a  short  distance  a  tract  of  rough  ground  ; 
and  then  we  descended  into  the  deep  Wady  Harisa,  crossing  its 
little  stream  at  9.45.  This  Wady  comes  down  from  the  very 
hase  of  the  lofty  ridge  of  Lebanon  ;  there  is  a  little  tillage  in  it 
further  up  ;  and  it  passes  down  by  a  deep  and  rugged  chasm  to 
join  the  stream  of  Batrftn.  The  millet  was  here  just  sprouting 
from  the  ground. 

1  This  dim  U  Um  Grttk   ln/jiin,  brfc**  aad  after  thtm ;  VotwU  It  I   m. 

Lai.  ''•imMm,  •  conrvtit— -TbU  eoomt  KKi     S— tuo,  Hmma  L  p.  176.     Borek- 

mm»    rxmtrti    by    f'ururke,    Strtm,   and  hanh  p.  2f  1. 
BordUutrdt,  m  w«U  at  by  many  otbar* 
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Before  us  was  now  a  still  higher  ridge,  which  we  ascended 
gradually.  At  10.20  we  crossed  a  small  stream,  coming  from 
'Ain  el-Beida  a  little  on  our  left,  and  running  to  Wady  Harisa. 
We  stopped  five  minutes  to  reload  a  mule.  Here  again  we  came 
upon  sandstone  ;  and  afterwards  wound  along  the  steep  eastern 
declivity  of  a  hill  of  loose  trap,  to  the  pass  of  the  ridge  at  11 
o'clock.  This  was  truly  an  Alpine  pass,  with  patches  of  snow 
all  around  us.  Our  course  was  here  for  some  distance  south- 
west. We  now  were  on  table  land  again  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  with  the  lofty  ridge  of  Lebanon  immediately  on  our 
left.  Below  us,  on  the  right,  was  the  Wady  Tannftrln,  jyst 
here  parallel  to  our  course,  but  soon  turning  west  towards  the 
sea  at  Batrftn ;  a  deep,  wild,  and  rugged  chasm.  On  its  western 
declivity,  near  where  it  turns  west,  and  about  a  mile  distant 
from  us,  were  the  two  villages,  Tanntirln  et-Tahta  and  el-Ffika 
(lower  and  upper)  ;  the  former  bearing  N.  W.  by  W.  and  the 
latter  W.  N.  W.  Further  down,  just  below  the  turn  of  the 
valley,  was  seen  the  Maronite  convent,  DeirHfib.1 

The  upper  portion  of  Wady  Tannftrln  I  suppose  to  be  that 
to  which  we  next  came,  called  Wady  Bushrikk.  It  is  perhape 
the  deepest  and  most  rugged  of  all  those  we  crossed  ;  and  comes 
from  the  base  of  the  highest  ridge.  We  descended  far,  and  then 
passed  to  the  left  around  its  head,  some  two  hundred  feet  or 
more  above  the  bottom.  We  were  opposite  the  bottom  at  11.40. 
In  it  is  a  fountain  called  Neba'  el-'Ak&b.  Ascending  again  we 
came  out  at  11.50  upon  rugged  table  land,  a  high  plateau, 
where  camels  were  browsing.  This  is  the  tract  called  Aid 
'Akltik.* 

Ever  since  we  turned  southwest  at  Bd&mfin,  we  had  been 
gradually  gaining  in  elevation,  and  approaching  closer  to  the 
highest  ridge  of  Lebanon.  So  high  were  we  indeed,  as  to  have 
passed  many  large  masses  of  snow,  some  above  and  some  below 
our  path.  Fine  views  of  the  sea  and  coast  were  frequently 
presented.  Ard  'Aklftk  is  a  plain  having  quite  an  irregular  sur- 
face ;  in  some  parts  bristling  with  rocks,  in  others  green  with 
pasture.  Many  basaltic  fragments  are  scattered  over  the  plain. 
It  extends  for  about  two  hours  in  length,  between  Wady  Bush- 
rikh  and  the  brow  of  the  descent  to  'Akilrah.  It  is  quite 
narrow  ;  having  on  the  east  the  highest  range  of  Lebanon,  and 
on  the  west  the  lower  parallel  ridge  of  naked  and  jagged  peaks 
above  described.  This  latter  becomes  higher  south  of  Wady 
Tannttrin,  and  even  more  bristling  and  desolate,  if  possible ;  and 
retains  this  character  as  far  south  as  to  the  basin  of  the  Nahr 

1  This  convent  and  the  villages  were        *  Burckhardt  wrongly  writes  LakHk; 
visited  by  Seetzen  in  1805,  coming  from    p.  28. 
Hadith ;  Reisen  L  p.  187  sq. 
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el-Kelb.  In  this  part  it  it  also  of  greater  width  towards  the 
sea.  Aid  'Akluk  is  00  high,  that  much  snow  was  still  lying  in 
patches  upon  it,  as  well  as  on  the  adjacent  mountain.  The 
melting  of  the  snow  waters  the  ground,  and  forms  little  streams 
in  the  plain  ;  and  in  consequence  it  was  now  covered  in  many 
parts  with  green  grass,  affording  fine  pasturage.  There  was 
nowhere  any  cultivation.  There  is  no  village  of  the  name  of 
'Akltik.  A  few  Arabs  were  encamped  here,  to  whom  the  camels 
belonged.  According  to  Burckhardt  they  are  of  the  Arabs 
el-Haib,  who  usually  pass  the  winters  on  the  sea  shore  around 
Jebeil,  Tripoly,  and  Tartfis ;  though  these  families  sometimes 
descend  in  winter  only  to  the  villages  of  Tannurin  or  'Akftrah.1 

As  we  came  out  upon  Ard  'Akluk  we  found  ourselves  ap- 
proaching the  pyramidal  hill  already  mentioned,  with  rocks 
projecting  singularly  around  its  summit,  looking  at  a  distance 
like  the  battlements  of  a  large  fortress.  Other  rocky  points  were 
on  the  left  of  it.  At  12.35  we  were  at  the  western  Iuhc  of  this 
hill.  Snow  lay  in  {latches  on  its  sides  ;  and  one  large  mass  was 
directly  in  our  path.  It  was  so  firm,  that  the  loaded  mules 
crossed  it  as  on  a  hard  itath.  Half  an  hour  previously,  one  of 
our  muleteers  from  Hasbciya  had  turned  aside  and  gathered  a 
large  ball  of  snow,  which  he  carried  in  liis  arms,  tor  the  rarity  of 
the  thing  ;  here  the  rarity  was  gone,  and  he  threw  it  away.  At 
12.45  we  stopped  for  lunch,  still  under  the  southwest  Hank  of 
the  hill,  with  a  low  ridge  before  us.  The  wind  was  ho  cold,  that 
we  sat  down  in  the  sun  ;  and  I  found  an  overcoat  no  burden. 

Just  north  of  the  same  hill  a  path  comes  up  from  TanuArin  ; 
and  crueses  over  the  high  ridge  of  Lebanon  to  Ba'alUk.  This 
route  was  followed  by  Dr  De  Forest  in  May  1848,  coining  from 
Tripoly  by  'Aniyun  and  Tannttrin.  llalf  an  hour  east  of  our  mad 
he  lost  sight  of  the  sea  ;  and  then  crossed  a  Wady  descending 
towards  'Ak&rah,  au  hour  and  a  half  distant.  In  half  an  hour 
more  he  was  aguiu  uj>on  the  high  ridge  ;  and  came  in  lialf  an 
hour  to  a  small  fountain,  'Ain  cr-Kuineh.  Fifteeu  minutes 
further  he  began  the  pro|ier  descent  of  the  mountain  ;  aud  the 
road  brought  him  to  the  northeastern  end  of  the  lake  Ycuiiuonek.1 

Starting  again  at  1.30,  we  immediately  turned  around  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill ;  and  ascending  a  little  8.  E.  by  8.  we  came 
at  once  to  look  down  into  the  great  valley,  in  which  lie  'Akurah 
and  the  source*  of  the  Nahr  Ibrahim  ;  having  the  lofty  masses 
of  SQnnin  towering  directly  overagaiust  us.  Hcrv,  as  we  saw 
•  afterwards,  we  were  upon  the  summit  of  a  mighty  hpur  thrown 
off  southwest  from  the  main  ridge  of  Lei  union,  nimiLir  to  that 
which  shuts  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  cedar*  on  the  north.     In 
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like  manner  this  spur  forms  the  northwestern  side  of  the  graS 
valley  1k»1i>w  uh.  At  first  it  is  as  high  as  the  main  ridge  itself;  but 
declines  gradually  towards  the  southwest.  We  were  here  almost 
u]M>n  its  highest  part,  which  is  marked  by  the  battlementaihiH; 
and  were  very  near  to  the  main  ridge  ;  and  this  point  was  pnfc" 
ably  the  highest  that  we  reached. 

The  great  valley  below  us  is  usually  called  Wady  el-Jfa- 
ghciyirch,  from  a  village  in  it ;  but  might  with  more  propriety 
be  known  as  Wady  el-'Akftrah.  It  runs  up  northeast  app-awntlx 
under  the  northern  flank  of  Jebel  Sunnin  ;  and  seemed  sepaaid 
from  that  mountain  only  by  what  here  appeared  as  a  vast  pro- 
jecting flank  or  terrace.  But  we  afterwards  found,  that  tier* 
were  several  intervening  valleys  and  ridges  ;  among  which  lit 
the  Alpine  tract  known  as  Watty  el-Burj,1  and  various  Wadji 
running  up  above  the.  main  sources  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb.  A* 
here  seen,  the  great  valley  on  this  side  of  SQnnin  seemed  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  Bilk&'a  on  the  other  side  ;  the  snowy  flank 
of  Sunnin  being  about  equally  exposed  in  both  directions.  Btt 
in  the  valleys  both  of  'Akurah  and  Afka  below,  Sunnin  is  no- 
where visible. 

The  descent  to  'Akurah  was  steep  and  very  long  ;  it  took  is 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  to  reach  the  village,  at  2.50,  ab- 
ated tin  the  northwestern  declivity  of  the  valley,  just  above  tW 
bottom.     It  lies  in  the  very  head  of  the  great  valley,  looking 
down  its  course  southwest.     This  end  of  the  valley  is  shut  in  by 
a  lofty  transverse  wall  of  almost  peqwndicular  rock,  a  thousand 
feet  high,  and  extending  northwest  of  the     illage  ;   so  that  the 
latter  lies  under  it.     In  the  rear  of  the  village  there  is  a  nam* 
cleft  in  this  wall  of  rock  ;  through  which  a  road  leads  up,  ami 
continues  over  the  mountain  to  Ba'albek  ;  uniting,  as  I  suppose, 
after  an  hour  and  a  half  or  more,  with  the  track  followed  by  Df 
De  Forest.8     On  this  road,  an  hour  from   the  village,  the  priest 
said  there  were  inscriptions  in   the  Frank  character ;  meaning 
probably  not  Arabic.3     In  'Akurah  itself  there   are  no  ancient 
ruins;  but  the  people  tell  of  there  being  no  fewer  than  frny 
ruined  churches  and  convents  in  the  neighbouring  hills.    This 
of  course  must  be  taken  with  much  allowance.     The  inhabits 
are  Maronitcs ;   and  it   was   formerly  the  6eat  of  a  Marunite 
bishop.!     The  priest  came  to  us,  and  was  very  courteous.   Buret 
hardt  complains  of  the  inhabitants  as  inhospitable.9 

The  great  Wady  el-Mugheiyireh,  thus  shut  in  at  its  head,  is 
deep,  nigged,  and  rocky  ;  but  every  accessible  spot  of  eanhw* 
carefully  cultivated,  and  is  rich  with  fruit  trees  and  grain.    Hall 

1  Burckhardt  p.  25  *q.  Greek  inscriptions;  Trav.  in  SyrKp.** 

9  See  the  preceding  page.  *  Le  Quien  Orieiis  Christ  ILL  i& 

'  Burckhardt  also  heard  of  these,   as        *  Pp.  24,  26. 
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war  up  a  precipice  on  the  east  of  the  village,  there  wan  pointed 
out  to  us  a  wall  of  loose  stones.  This  was  said  to  enclose  a  field 
of  wheat  on  a  terrace  of  the  high  rock  ;  to  which  they  contrive 
to  get  np  their  cows  and  plough  it.  Indeed,  the  cattle  of  the 
mountains  climb  the  rocks  almost  like  goats.  The  whole  scenery 
around  the  village  is  romantic  and  impressive. 

Setting  off  again  from  'Akfirah  at  3.05,  we  descended  and 
crossed  the  little  brook,  which  issues  from  the  cleft  in  the  preci- 
pices ;  and  then  kept  along  close  under  the  high  wall  of  rock, 
about  8.  by  E.  At  3.40  we  were  quite  across  the  valley,  in  its 
farther  angle.  Here  is  a  shallow  cavern,  or  recess  in  the  high 
rocky  wall ;  out  of  which,  in  the  rainy  season,  a  torrent  flows. 
Before  it  lies  a  long  flat  stone,  broad  enough  to  form  a  complete 
natural  bridge,  over  which  the  road  passes.  The  bridge  is  nearly 
or  quite  two  hundred  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley  ;  and, 
*t  this  season,  a  large  fountain  gushed  out  on  the  declivity  below 
it,  and  rushed  to  the  valley.     It  is  called  Neba'  Ruweis. 

We  now  turned  8.  8.  W.  along  the  foot  of  the  high  and 
steep  ridge,  which  shuts  in  the  valley  on  its  left  side.  Here  was 
a  formation  of  the  valley,  such  as  is  often  found,  especially  fur- 
ther south.  From  the  base  of  the  high  and  steep  mountains  on 
each  side,  an  undulating  plateau  or  terrace  slopes  down  gradually 
towards  the  middle.  This  is  usually  fertile  ajad  cultivated,  and 
on  it  are  villages. %  In  the  middle  is  the  chasm  of  the  stream. 
This  is  much  lower ;  sometimes  narrow  and  rugged,  or  again 
much  broader,  with  tillage  and  villages.  Our  path  was  now 
upon  the  southeastern  terrace.  At  3.50  we  were  opposite  the 
Tillage  of  Mejdel  in  the  lower  valley,  west  of  the  stream,  a  mile 
distant.  The  whole  valley  here  appeared  as  shut  in  by  a  high 
mountain  on  the  northwest ;  that  from  which  we  had  descended. 
The  stream  runs  southwest,  and  in  that  direction  breaks  through 
the  ragged  western  ridge  above  described,  by  a  deep  and  wUd 

Eye.1  The  village  or  el-Mugheiyireh  is  nearly  an  hour  below 
jdel,  upon  the  higher  western  terrace. 
At  4.45  we  turned  to  the  left  around  the  angle  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  entered  another  large  and  similar,  though  shorter 
Taller,  with  a  stream,  coming  from  the  southeast.  Keeping 
along  upon  the  northern  terrace,  we  came  at  5  o'clock  to  the 
village  cl-Muneitirah,  situated  upon  it  near  the  head  of  the  valley ; 
which  here  also  is  surrounded  by  lofty  precipitous  mountains. 
On  the  opposite  terrace,  the  village  of  Afka  was  in  sight  uver- 
against  us,  bearing  W.  8.  W.  Here  at  el-Muneitirah  were  two 
wme-presses  hewn  side  by  side  in  the  rxrk,  much  resembling  the 
one  described  at  Hably  ; §  though  Ires  antique  in  appearance.     I 

1  Sm  abo*»v  pp.  f»»,  600.  •  Sm  ab**,  p.  187. 
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Baw  no  trace  of  vineyards  at  present  in  the  vicinity.  A  rod 
j » asses  up  from  the  head  of  the  amphitheatre  to  the  tummitcf 
the  high  ridge  north  of  es-Sflnnln  ;  it  then  forks,  one  biud 
descending  to  Ba'alhek  and  the  other  to  Zahleh.  The  latter  nc 
travelled  by  Lord  Lindsay  ;  and  is  apparently  the  same  followed 
hy  Burckhanlt  from  Afka.1  Col.  Squire,  in"  1802,  coming  fan 
Jeheil,  passed  hy  this  route  to  Ba'altek.* 

In  the  history  of  the  crusades,  mention  is  made  of  a  forte* 
cast  rum,  evidently  in  Lebanon,  called  Manethera  ;  and  it  is 
narrated,  that  in  the  summer  of  A.  D.  1 176,  the  count  of  Trip* 
marched  from  Byhlus  (Jcbeil)  by  way  of  said  fortress  to  Bt'it 
bek,  to  join  the  expedition  made  at  the  same  time  by  king 
Baldwin  IV.  from  Sidon  to  the  Baka'a.'  This  Manethera  *« 
obviously  el-Muneitirah  ;  which  name  is  now  also  applied  to  the 
surrounding  district,  Jibbet  el-Muneitirah.4  We  noticed  hoe 
no  remains  which  struck  us  as  those  of  a  fortress  ;  but  the  people 
at  Afka  told  us,  that  on  the  road  leading  up  out  of  the  hesdef 
the  valley  and  over  into  the  Baka'a  there  is  still  a  large  building: 
or  castle  in  ruins.3  This  route  into  the  Bfik&'a  Burckhanlt 
speaks  of  as  still  much  travelled  by  the  people  of  Kesravia; 
who  transport  iron  ore  upon  mules  and  donkeys  from  Shuwar. 
where  there  is  no  wood,  to  the  smelting  furnaces  on  the  eutai 
declivity  of  Lebanon,  where  there  is  much  oak.* 

Our  plan  was  to  visit  the  fountains  in  the  head  of  the  valley, 
and  then  pass  on  to  Afka  for  the  night.  But  our  muleteers  h*d 
taken  it  into  their  heads  to  stop  for  the  night  at  Muneitirah; 
and  begun  to  unload  the  animals.  Our  servants  joined  with 
them  ;  and  the  people  of  the  village  too  supported  them,  declar- 
ing that  Afka  was  now  deserted.  We  went  on  notwithstanding 
Descending  for  a  time  steeply,  we  came  in  fifteen  minutes  (at 
5.30)  to  the  angle  of  the  valley,  where  the  stream  is  formed.  Here, 
as  near  'Akttrah,  there  is  a  recess,  or  shallow  cavern,  of  consider- 
able  size,  in  the  northern  wall  of  rock,  about  a  hundred  aud  fifty 
feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  In  the  back  of  this  raw* 
near  its  top,  is  the  smaller  mouth  of  an  inner  and  deeper  cavern, 
which  seems  to  extend  in  for  some  distance.7     Whether  it  tf 

1  Lord  Lindsay's  Letters,  4th  edit  p.  *  See  Bibl.  Rest  edit.  1,  Vol  Ul  Ap 

360  sq.     Comp.  Burrkh.  pp.  2f>-27.  p.  195. 

*  In  Walpole's  Travels  in  various  coon-  *  Whether,  however,  this  L*  any  tk»f 

tries  of  the   East*   pp.  802,  303.      Col.  more  than  "the  small  rained  tower,*  *&L 

Sqnire  was  accompanied  by  Sfessrs  Leake  according  to  Burckhardt  gives  name  tutirf 

and    Hamilton.      For    el-Muneitirah    he  tract  Watty   el-Burj,   may   be    daubed 

writes  liitree.     His  Kefr  Uftar  is  possibly  Trav.  pp.  25,  26. 

Afka. — This  is  the  most  direct  route  be-  •  Burckhardt,  p.  27. 

twoen  Jeheil  and  Ba'alhek.  *  Seetien  was  told,  that  tht*  «kwb«- 

'  Will.  Tyr.  21.  11.     Tuch  in  Zeirsohr.  tends  for  some  hours  into  the  luoacai: 

der  morp.  (los.  IV.  pp.  512,  613.     Hitter  Keisen  I.  p.  245. 
Erdk.  XVIL  p.  220.     See  above,  p.  525. 
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natural  or  artificial  we  could  uot  determine  ;  as  wo  had  no  lights 
and  no  means  of  climbing  into  it  From  the  outer  cavern  issues 
the  stream  of  a  large  fountain  ;  while  just  west  of  it,  at  the  same 
level,  two  other  smaller  streams  burst  from  the  rock ;  and  all 
three  rush  down  into  a  basin  some  fifty  feet  below,  on  the  de- 
clivity. Across  this  basin  is  thrown  a  stone  bridge,  over  which 
the  road  passes.  Immediately  below  the  bridge  are  three  very 
regular  and  beautiful  water-falls  in  succession  ;  so  regular,  indeed, 
as  at  once  to  suggest  the  idea  of  their  being,  in  part  at  least,  a 
work  of  art.1  Further  west  another  stream  comes  down  from 
the  same  height ;  but  joins  the  rest  only  below  the  falls.  A 
■light  arrangement  might  easily,  and  perhaps  once  actually  did, 
cause  all  these  streams  to  issue  from  the  cavern. 

A  small  ravine  runs  up  southeast  from  the  falls  ;  and  down 
this  comes  a  stream.  Across  this  rivulet,  directly  opposite  the 
cavern  and  falls,  on  a  low  bluff  at  the  end  of  a  riage,  are  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  ;  and  from  beneath  these,  at  the  base 
of  the  bluff,  issues  another  considerable  fountain.  The  walls  of 
the  temple  are  fallen  inwards,  as  if  from  an  earthquake  ;  but  the 
prostration  is  so  complete,  and  the  masses  of  masonry  are  so 
much  torn  and  so  strangely  displaced,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
make  out  the  plan  and  size  of  the  building.  There  would  seem 
to  have  been,  first,  a  large  and  somewhat  irregular  platform,  built 
up  apparently  to  secure  a  level  space  of  sufficient  size.  On  this 
was  perhaps  a  second  platform,  not  much  larger  than  the  temple 
itself,  regularly  and  carefully  built,  and  having  a  sort  of  cornice 
or  moulding  along  its  upper  course.  On  this  stood  the  temple  ; 
which  could  hardly  have  been  less  than  a  hundred  feet  in  length 
by  fifty  or  more  in  breadth.  The  stones  of  the  whole  structure 
are  the  common  limestone  of  the  region,  many  of  them  large, 
and  some  well  hewn.  A  large  and  fine  column  of  Syenite  gramto 
it  lying  near  on  the  declivity  ;  and  another,  apparently  its  com- 
panion, after  being  rudely  chipped  away  to  half  the  size,  has 
been  removed  to  the  village  of  Af  ka.  How  these  massive  col- 
umns could  ever  have  been  transported  to  this  high  part  of  the 
mountain,  is  to  me  a  mystery.     Except  these  we  saw  no  columns. 

The  wall  of  the  outer  platform  appears  to  have  6ei»u  built 
up  in  front  from  the  base  of  the  bluff.  Here,  at  the  northeast 
angle,  a  large  vaulted  passage  runs  up  under  the  platform  ;  and 
from  this,  apparently,  the  fountain  uliuve  mentioned  once  flowed  ; 
though  it  now  issues  near  by.  Al>ove  this  passage  is  another 
one,  much  smaller,  leading  under  the  ruins  in  the  same  diiection. 

1  SaatM  regards  the  falls  as  in  part  ar-     twi  Richer  spaaks  of  the  vfcob  a*  artift- 
HSrUI ;  ahhonjrh  the  strata  of  the  tone-     rial ;  p.  107  —Both  thee*  treialkri  aja»- 
i  rock,  be  tart,  are  ao  regular,  a*  to    tioo  alto  a  small  miD  al  tba  bridga. 
BBbianaaoaay;  Keieea  L  p.  S46.    a 
Vol.  UL-41* 
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On  tho  western  wall  of  the  lower  passage  Mr  Barnett  of  Da- 
mascus formerly  found  the  fragment  of  a  Greek  inscription ;  cf 
which  there  remained  only  the  letters  IIEPAO. 

The  people  wild,  that  the  fountains  become  nearly  dry  in 
summer.  The  place  is  now  called  Mughdrat  Afka,  L  e.  ctven 
»f  Afka. 

In  thifl  Rcquestered  recess  we  have  the  main  source  of  the 
river  A  th mis  of  the  ancients,  which  entered  the  sea  south  rf 
Byhlus  (Jelrcil);1  now  and  since  the  middle  ages  known  as  the 
Nahr  Ibrahim.*  Here  too  was  the  scene  of  the  ancient  fable  of 
heathen  mythology  respecting  Vemw  and  Adonis  :  and  how  the 
latter  being  torn  in  pieces  by  a  wild  boar,  his  blood  at  certain 
season**  was  held  to  tinge  the  current  of  the  river.'  Byblus  to 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  Adonis  ;  *  while  on  the  mountain,  it 
Apheca  (Afka),  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Venus.*  The  runs 
just  described  are  obviously  those  of  this  temple. 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Apheca  is  the 
account  of  its  destruction  under  the  emperor  Constantine.  Ac- 
cording to  Eusebius,  it  was  situated  in  the  higher  parts  of  Leb- 
anon ;  and  hail  l>cen  a  school  of  wickedness,  for  all  the  licentious 
and  impure.'  Here  were  practised  all  the  enormities  and  gmb 
of  prostitution,  both  male  and  female.  The  emperor  judged 
such  a  temple  to  be  unworthy  of  the  light  of  the  sun  ;  and  gat? 
orders  for  its  utter  overthrow,  with  all  its  wealth  of  offering?. 
This  order  was  executed.  A  century  later  Sozomen  narrates  the 
same  event.7  The  temple  was  at  Apheca  on  Lebanon  and  •.« 
the  river  Adonis.  But  a  legendary  tradition  was  already  at  work 
According  to  this  writer,  on  a  certain  day  and  at  a  certain  iim- 
oation,  fire  descended  from  the  top  of  Lebanon,  like  a  star,  and 
sank  in  the  adjacent  river.  They  called  this  fire  Urania,  a  nane 
they  gave  to  Venus.  In  the  same  century,  though  apjiarentk 
later,  the  like  tradition,  as  given  by  Zosirmis,  had  becume  still 
further  expanded.  lie  relates,  that  Apheca  lay  midway  bettren 
Heliopnlis  and  Byhlus  ; 8  that  in  it  was  a   temple  of  VenK 

!  Strobo   1C.  2.   19.  p.  7.")o,  <7ra  p<r&  Adonis  is  the  Hebrew  Thammiu,  El  n 

ravrriv  [BvfiKw]  "Atoms  irorafi6s.     Plin.  14.     Sec  Gesen.  Thesnnr.  p.  !5ii7. 

II.    X.    .r>.    17    v.    20,    "flumen  Lycos:  ft  The  ancients  interpreted  the  none  ii 

Pahebyblos :  flumen  Adonis."             "  "A^cuca  from  the  Hcb.  pt&  to  IM  to*- 

1  Kilri.-i  par  Jaubert  I.  f>.  3T»G.  forac  ;  and  referred  it  to  the  first  or  a* 

■  Lurian  de  Syria  Pea  §§  (5-8.    Movers  embraces  of  Venus  and  AdonN.     Ems'** 

dl*   Phrnifeit'r  I.   p.   l!il   wj — Maundroll  Mag.  art  "A^om.      Movers  Phtfn.  L  P- 

saw  the  river  "  stained  to  a  surprising  red-  192. 

ness,"  in  March ;  which  he  supposed  to  be  •  Euseb.  Vita  Const.  3.  55,  4*  on^f* 
occasioned  by  **  u  sort  *if  minium,  or  red  /*//*»  tow  Ai&dvov  iv  *A$4xofT  ftpntsv 
earth.  wu>bcd  into  the  river  by  the  violence  trxoK^i  ns  ^v  atrrq  Katcotpyiat  -rain*  •»**■ 
of  the  rain"  March  17th.'  I  am  not  <rrois>  jctA.  See  also  Euseb.  de  Un- 
aware that  this  discoloration  has  ever  been  Court,  c.  8.  Conip.  abovr,  p.  522. 
further  investigated.  7  Soxom.  H.  E    1.  6. 

4  Strabo  1G.  2.   18.  p.   7»5,  ^  fi\v  o&V  '  Zosimus  Hist  1.  68,  pcVor  'HAms*!** 

Btf£Aos  .  .  .  Upd  4<rri  rsv  'AWrAw.-  At  rt  aol  Btf0Aov. 
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Aphatitifl  ;  and  near  by  it  a  lake,1  around  which  fires  buret  forth. 
The  water  of  this  lake  had  the  wonderful  property,  that  all  gifts 
and  offerings  acceptable  to  the  goddess,  even  the  lightest,  as 
silks,  would  sink  in  it ;  while  those  not  acceptable,  even  the 
heaviest,  as  gold  and  silver,  would  swim  upon  the  surface. 

This  mention  of  a  lake  has  led  to  the  idea,  that  there  may 
have  been  some  connection  between  the  temple  at  Apheca,  and 
the  lake  Ltmfin  or  Yemmftneh,  the  only  one  on  Lebanon.9  But 
this  is  next  to  impossible ;  for  the  lake  was  near  the  temple  ; 
while  YemmAneh  is  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountain, 
several  hours  distant,  with  the  lofty  upper  ridge  of  Lebanon 
between.  It  seems  therefore  more  probable,  that  the  account  of 
Zoaimus  was  founded  on  a  nascent  popular  legend,  in  which  the 
river  of  Sozomen  had  now  become  a  lake  ;  just  as  the  star-like 
fire  descending  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  had  now  become 
fire  bursting  out  around  the  lake.  Further  than  this,  the  his- 
torian has  also  interwoven  a  popular  legend,  already  mentioned 
by  Seneca  in  the  first  century,  of  a  lake  in  Syria,  in  which  heavy 
articles,  as  bricks,  would  not  sink.*  If,  however,  we  still  choose 
to  insist  upon  an  actual  lake  near  the  temple,  there  may  indeed 
have  been  an  artificial  reservoir,  formed  either  above  the  cascades, 
where  there  is  still  a  basin,  or  below  them.4 

This  fountain  and  temple  have  been  brought  again  into  notice 
only  within  the  present  century.  Col.  Squire  passed  this  way  in 
1802,  but  makes  no  allusion  to  either.*  Seetzen  was  here  in 
1809  ;  he  describes  the  cavern  and  the  cascade*,  and  mentions 
the  ruins ;  assuming  apparently  the  identity  of  Af  ka  and 
Apheca.*  Burckhardt  followed  in  1810 ;  he  merely  speaks  of 
"  a  spring,"  but  saw  no  ruins,  though  he  afterwards  heard  of 
them/  In  1815  0.  von  Richter  pawed  this  way,  and  has  gtan 
a  brief  but  graphic  description  of  the  fountains  and  ruins.1  Since 
that  time  the  place  has  been  visited  by  mauy  travellers. 

We  stopped  long  in  this  romantic  spot ;  and  then  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  brought  us  westwards  to  the  village  of  Afka.  It  is 
situated  on  the  upper  terrace,  on  the  brink  of  the  chasm  of  the 
stream,  ovcragainst  el-Muneitirah  ;  which  here  bore  £.  N.  E. 
Around  the  village  are  groves  of  the  largest  and  noblest  walnut 
trees  we  had  yet  met  with.  Our  tent  was  pitched  on  the  highest 
ground  in  the  village,  a  hill ;  where  too  is  set  up  the  Syenito 
column  brought  from  the  ruined  temple.     We  were  here  in  full 

1  Zoata.  ibid.  ra4rav  vAaviar  Afawf  rtt        *  S«  gem.  RitUr  XVH.  p.  801 a* 
IrrU  ctA.  *  &«  abort,  pi  SOI. 

•  Sm  abm,  ^  64ft.  •  Settaen.  Rriara  I.  pp.  »45,  246. 

9  Seam  (Jumk.  Nat.  8  96,  w  Katadbao         '  Hnrrkhanlt  p.  *&,  alio  fk  WW.  Bmk> 

la  Sjria  rtajpmm,  in  quo  naUuit  latcrm,  ban  It  p*<anl  fnun  Afla  uvrr  U» 

ct  mcrgi  project*  uon  bo— ut,  Uoat  grarU  to  Zahlrh ;  am  abora,  p.  0O4. 
•tat-  '  a  v.  Jtkbftar,  pp.  106, 107. 
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view  of  the  cavern  and  water-falls  ;  and  from  this  point,  tie 
chasm,  the  river,  the  cascades,  the  bridge,  the  fountain*,  tk 
cavern,  the  ruins,  and  the  steep  and  lofty  mountains  rising  ilpe 
them  all,  combined  to  form  a  glorious  picture.  We  were  agaa 
in  a  magnificent  amphitheatre  ;  not  so  lofty,  nor  so  regular,  ner 
so  desolate,  nor  so  vast,  as  at  the  cedars  ;  but  full  of  gundnr 
and  verdure  and  beauty.  The  mountains  around  rise  perhipi 
two  thousand  feet  above  it ;  while  those  above  the  cedan  ne 
three  thousand  feet.  The  bottom  here  is  more  broken;  but  if 
cultivated,  rich,  and  fertile.  There  is  no  spot  in  all  my  wander- 
ings, on  which  memory  lingers  with  greater  delight,  than  on  tk 
sequestered  retreat  and  exceeding  loveliness  of  Afka. 

Both  Sectzen  and  0.  von  Richter  also  speak  of  the  snips* 
ing  l>eauty  of  the  surrounding  sceneiy.1 

The  people  of  el-Muneitirah  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  our 
proceeding  further,  by  telling  us  that  Af  ka  was  deserted.  We 
found  people  enough  there,  however  ;  though  they  said  they  bad 
returned  only  a  few  days  before.  They  are  Met&wileh  ;  and  had 
fled  from  their  homes,  some  weeks  ago,  on  account  of  the  con- 
scription. With  their  women  and  children  they  had  betakes 
themselves  to  the  wildest  parts  of  the  mountain  ;  carrying  into 
them  only  flour,  and  living  there  on  bread  and  water. 

We  heard  here  of  ruins  with  columns  in  the  valley  towanb 
'Akftrah,  below  Mejdel ;  and  also  of  a  large  building  or  castle  on 
the  way  leading  up  back  of  the  fountains  to  the  BQka'a.4 

Friday,  June  18th.  Just  west  of  Afka  a  spur  runs  cot 
from  the  southern  mountain  across  the  terrace  quite  to  the  brink 
of  the  chasm  of  the  stream.  It  is  connected  with  the  mountain 
by  a  low  saddle  ;  and  spreads  out  on  the  top  to  a  tract  of  culti- 
vated table  land  containing  many  acres.  On  this  tract,  it  wis 
said,  were  the  ruins  of  another  temple,  which  we  concluded  to 
visit. 

Wc  took  a  guide  from  Afka ;  and  setting  off  at  6.30,  climbed 
the  eastern  acclivity  of  this  spur  by  a  sharp  and  rough  ascent  en 
the  right  of  our  proper  road,  which  passes  up  southwest  over  tie 
saddle.  Keeping  on  west  across  the  table  land,  we  came  at  7.10 
to  its  western  brow,  and  to  the  ruins,  which  are  called  ez-Zawa- 
rib.  They  are  apparently  the  remains  of  two  structures,  both 
very  rude.  One  of  them  may  have  been  a  temple,  fronting 
towards  the  west,  and  looking  down  the  great  gorge  by  which 
the  river  breaks  its  way  through  the  lower  rocky  range.  Of  the 
other  building  we  could  make  nothing.     There  are  no  columns. 

We  were  however  rewarded  for  our  detour  by  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  great  basin  formed  by  the  two  valleys  from  Akniah 

1  Sectzen  in  Zoch's  Mon.  Cozr.  XIEL  p.         »  See  above,  p.  G04. 
550.    O.  ?on  Rfcutei  ^  106  aq. 
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and  Afka,  which  were  fully  in  eight ;  and  of  the  wQd  gorge 
beyond  the  basin  running  down  west.  Here  the  formation 
already  referred  to  was  Tery  distinct,  viz.  the  chasms  of  the  streams 
below,  with  several  villages  along  them  ;  and  then  the  higher 
terraces  on  each  side,  between  these  chasms  and  the  mountains. 
The  valley  from  'Akfirah  is  Wady  el-Mugheiyirch  ;  that  from 
Af  ka  and  Muneitirah  is  called  Wady  el-Muneitirah  ;  and  this 
last  name  is  applied  also  to  the  whole  valley  below  the  junction. 
This  however  is  merely  a  local  appellation,  for  it  is  there 
strictly  the  valley  of  the  Nahr  Ibrahim ;  and  the  name  Wady  el- 
Muneitirah  would  properly  belong  only  to  the  branch  valley  from 
that  nlace.  On  the  terrace  below  us  on  the  south  of  the  stream, 
was  the  little  village  Lfisch,  bearing  northwest,  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant ;  and  north  of  the  Wady  and  somewhat  further  down,  was 
Kartaba.' 

From  this  spot  we  turned  back,  and  went  E.  8.  E.  for  ten 
minutes,  to  a  mound  on  the  southern  brow  of  the  same  table 
land,  called  Dhuhftr  el-Ilawa.  Here  the  guide  had  told  us  of 
rains ;  but  they  proved  to  be  merely  a  few  rude  stones.  We 
now  at  7.35  turned  our  course  W.  S.  W.  and  descending  from 
the  table  land  joined  the  road  and  our  mules  at  7.45.  Our 
path  continued  in  the  same  direction,  high  along  the  flank  of  the 
mountain  on  our  left,  and  also  high  above  L&seh.  Indeed  we 
seemed  here  to  be  on  a  second  higher  and  narrower  terrace.  We 
kept  on  ascending  very  gradually  ;  and  the  road  was  said  to  lead 
to  ' Ain  el-HadidL  After  about  an  hour,  at  8.50,  we  quite  un- 
expectedly turned  short  off,  and  l>egan  to  ascend  the  high  and 
very  steep  ridge  on  our  left.  About  lialf  an  hour  west,  we  could 
see  a  village  on  the  south  side  of  Nahr  Ibrahim,  called  'Amhfix. 
The  ascent  was  long  and  wearisome,  but  not  particularly  diffi- 
cult It  took  us  fifty  minutes,  till  9.40,  to  reach  the  top.  Here 
we  were  nearly  as  high  as  on  the  ridge  of  yestenlay  between  Aid 
'Aklftk  and  'AkArah  ;  snow  was  lying  around  us ;  and  Jebel 
80nnln  was  now  towering  in  majesty  directly  overagainst  us,  and 
apparently  quite  near. 

Immediately  before  and  below  us  was  a  long,  deep,  and 
tolerably  even  valley,  called  Wady  Shchrfth,  belonging  to  tlie 
basin  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb,  and  running  up  still  some  dintinc* 
on  our  left.  We  immediately  began  to  descend  into  it  along  a 
steep  ravine,  and  reached  the  bottom  at  10  o'clock.  The  water- 
bed  was  now  dry.  We  followed  it  down,  nouthwest,  for  half  an 
hour ;  when  it  opened  into  the  irrrgtilar  ami  uneven  basin  of  the 
Nahr  i»l-Kelb  ;  here  it  sweeps  round  to  the  wont  and  gor*  to  form 
the  northern  branch  of  that  river.     The  basin  is  intersected  by 

1  For  than  two  ▼flkgwwtaUoScrUea,  T&mm  L  pp.  243,  S44. 
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two  other  streams  from  the  two  large  fountains  Neba'  el-'Aa! 
and  NckV  cl-Lcben,  with  high  plateaus  or  terraces  along  the 
Bides  of  each.  At  10.35  the  village  of  Meirttba  was  about  w 
miles  west  of  us,  on  the  high  terrace  north  of  the  stream,  We 
here  turned  southeast,  aloug  the  same  plateau,  into  an  angle  or 
nook  of  the  mountain  ;  and  came  at  11  o'clock  to  Neba'  el-'Aal 
(Honey  fountain),  one  of  the  main  sources  of  this  branch  of  the 
Kelb. " 

This  is  a  considerable  fountain  of  very  cold  water,  bursting 
forth  under  the  very  base  of  the  high  ridge,  which  here  runs  off 
southwest.  The  stream  foams  and  rushes  along  its  channel  with 
a  very  rapid  descent.  The  other  great  fountain,  Neba'  el-Lebea 
(Milk  fountain),  issues  from  the  foot  of  the  same  ridge,  about 
forty  minutes  further  southwest ;  there  being  between  them  s 
low  spur  or  plateau  running  out  from  the  mountain.  The 
streams  from  the  two 'fountains  unite  below  ;  that  from  Nebi 
el-Leben  forming  just  above  the  junction  a  high  and  noble  cas- 
cade, leaping  over  an  elevated  ledge  of  rock.  The  united  Strom 
then  runs  into  the  continuation  of  Wady  Shebrth,  nearly  oppo- 
site to  Mcirrtba  ;  and  thus  is  formed  the  Nahr  es-Salib,  the 
northern  branch  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb.  We  crossed  this  branch 
further  on. 

The  scenery  of  this  basin  is  wild,  rocky,  and  desolate  ;  with 
little  of  cultivation,  and  at  this  season  no  verdure.  There  are 
here  few  of  the  elements  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  which  exist  in 
such  profusion  at  Afka  and  the  cedars.  The  mountain  ridgw 
which  immediately  surround  the  basin,  are  less  elevated  and 
comparatively  tame. 

Leaving  Neba'  el-'Asal  at  11.10,  we  went  on  about  west; 
and  ascending  to  the  intervening  plateau,  came  at  1 1.40  to  the 
chasm  of  the  stream  from  Neba'  el-Leben.  This  chasm  is 
spanned  by  the  famous  natural  bridge ;  which,  if  found  elsewhere, 
and  by  itself,  would  excite  astonishment  as  one  of  nature's 
wonders  ;  but  here,  amid  the  vastuess  of  the  surrounding  mag- 
nificence, it  makes  comparatively  but  a  feeble  impression.  The 
traveller,  if  not  upon  the  watch,  might  easily  pass  along  the 
road  and  cross  the  bridge,  without  becoming  aware  of  its  exist- 
ence. It  is  called  Jisr  el-Hajr  (Stone  bridge),  or  sometimes  Jisr 
el-Bughaleh.  A  road  from  Zahleh  crosses  it,  leading  to  various 
parts  of  the  coast ;  and  the  road  which  we  followed  from  the 
bridge  to  the  mouth  of  Nahr  el-Kelb,  was  very  direct  and  much 
travelled. 

The  fountain  Neba'  el-Leben  is  a  quarter  of  an  hour  higher 
up,  under  the  very  base  of  the  ridge  in  the  southeast.  Like  the 
other  fuuntain,  it  bursts  fortli  at  once  from  under  the  naked  rock, 
without  any  accompaniment  of  trees  or  verdure.     A  large  and 
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foaming  stream  comes  rushing  down  from  it ;  the  channel  of 
which  is  crossed  in  seTeral  places  by  ridges  and  ledges  of  rock, 
through  which  the  stream  has  worn  its  way  in  a  chasm  of  fan- 
tastic features.  Just  abore  the  bridge,  one  such  ledge  is  cut 
through  by  a  very  narrow  chasm  with  perpendicular  walls. 
Then  follows  a  ledge  of  very  considerable  breadth ;  the  lower  or 
northwest  part  of  which  is  cut  away  by  the  stream,  as  if  regu- 
larly chiseled  into  almost  architectural  forms,  of  columns,  pilas- 
ters, buttresses,  battlements,  and  the  like.  Over  the  upper  or 
southwestern  part,  the  natural  bridge  remains,  spanning  the  gulf 
below.  Looking  at  it  from  the  south,  the  bridge  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  lofty  and  tolerably  regular  circular  arch,  of  not 
Ins  than  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  span,  as  we  judged  ; 
and  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  above  the  stream.  The 
breadth  of  the  bridge  (or  roadway)  in  the  narrowest  part  is 
about  one  hundred  feet ;  in  some  places  it  is  broader.  The 
thickness  of  the  rock  above  the  arch  is  about  thirty  feet  On 
the  north  side  the  chasm  is  narrower,  being  about  seventy-five 
feet.  The  arch  does  not  extend  through  under  the  whole 
bridge ;  but  on  the  north  the  roof  is  angular  in  the  middle. 
Then  follow,  below  the  bridge,  the  architectural  forms  along  the 
chasm,  not  unlike  a  street  of  mighty  ruins. '  The  elevation  of  the 
bridge  above  the  sea  is  given  by  Wildenbruch  at  4926  Paris 
feet ;  which  is  higher  than  Ehden.* 

At  this  season  a  large  stream  was  foaming  and  dashing 
impetuously  under  the  bridge.  Yet  a  canal  of  gi*xl  size  is 
carried  off  from  the  fountain  westwards  for  miles,  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigation.  Mr  Robson,  my  conijianion,  had  been 
here  in  September,  1846  ;  and  at  that  time  the  fountain  was 
small ;  the  water  being  all  taken  off  by  canals,  and  the  bed  of 
the  stream  beneath  the  bridge  quite  dry. 

We  had  now  completed  our  visit  to  the  sources  of  the  north- 
ern branch  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  ;  and  would  gladly  have  contin- 
ued our  journey  to  the  main  source  of  the  southern  branch,  high 
up  under  the  southwestern  parts  of  Jebel  Krtnnin,  above  Biskinta. 
But  we  found,  that  we  could  not  well  accomplish  this  object  and 
reach  Beirftt  the  next  day.  We  therefore  set  our  faces  at  once 
towards  the  latter  city. 

Leaving  the  natural  bridge  at  12.15,  on  a  course  W.  S.  W. 
we  almost  immediately  crossed  the  low  ridge,  which  separates 
the  great  basin  of  the  Nahr  es-Salib  from  a  smaller  and  shallow 

1  Tha  somber*  given  In  tha  wit  an  not  p.  S  :  Spaa  of  tha  arrh,  168  frrt     EWra- 

■wwimim ;  bat  artimatot  mada  oo  the  taon    abore  the   stream,    TO  to  SO   fret, 

aput  ami  m  which  buth  Mr  Robaon  and  Width  oo  top  (roadway)  HO  to  ISO  feat, 

mrm\f  agraed. — The  following    are   Mr  ThiokoeM  abort  the  arrh,  SO. 

Thornton'*  aarlicr  mstsmrrm^C,  aa  pnh-  ■  W.  M.  Thonuon  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  I  C 
--    "  hj  him  in  tha  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1*4* 
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▼alley  running  southwest  to  the  southern  branch  of  Nahr  d- 
Kelb,  or  Dog  river.  A  large  canal  from  Neba'  el-Leben  k 
carried  across  this  water-shed  far  to  the  W.  S.  W.  along  the 
southeastern  side  of  the  gentle  declivity  and  near  its  top.  Oar 
road  continued  for  miles  along  the  course  of  this  canal,  some- 
times on  one  side  and  sometimes  on  the  other.  After  descending 
gradually  for  some  time,  we  struck  across  the  fields  on  our  right, 
by  a  short  cut,  to  reach  the  ruins  of  Fnkra.  We  came  first,  at 
12.40,  to  the  northernmost,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  square 
tower  standing  on  the  very  water-shed,  and  looking  down,  on  the 
one  side,  into  the  deep  gulf  of  the  Salib  ;  and  on  the  other,  into 
the  open  valley  in  which  we  now  were,  n  It  is  commonly  spoken 
of  as  "  the  castle/' l  The  top  is  gone,  and  a  portion  of  the 
sides  fallen  down.  It  was  built  with  great  solidity  ;  some  of  the 
stones  are  five  or  six  feet  long.  The  entrance  is  from  the  east, 
and  leads  to  narrow  passages  within.  There  is  a  narrow  spiral 
staircase  leading  to  an  upper  story  ;  and  also  to  a  small  square 
chamber  in  the  middle  of  the  building,  covered  with  hewn  stones. 
There  is  nothing  vaulted  ;  and  the  staircase  also  is  ceiled  with 
large  stones.     The  whole  is  without  mortar. 

On  the  stone  over  the  doorway  is  the  fragment  of  a  Greek 
inscription,  containing  the  name  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  Clau- 
dius. On  one  of  the  large  stones  in  front,  at  the  northeast  cor- 
ner, is  another  inscription  in  large  Greek  letters,  coarsely  cut ; 
but  we  could  make  nothing  of  it.* 

The  construction  of  this  tower  seems  to  exhibit  no  reference 
to  military  purposes  ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  Seetzen 
in  regarding  it  as  a  sepulchral  monument.  Near  by  it  is  a  well, 
walled  up  with  hewn  stones. 

Just  east  of  the  tower  is  a  heap  of  ruins,  apparently  those 
of  a  small  temple.  Some  of  the  stones  are  carved,  as  if  once 
belonging  to  cornices,  or  pedestals,  or  the  capitals  of  pilasters. 
A  few  rods  south  of  these  remains,  are  several  large  sculptured 
stones,  lying  by  themselves. 

The  principal  remains  are  those  of  a  large  temple,  five 
minutes  south  of  the  tower.  Just  west  of  the  tower,  near  the 
top  of  the  water-shed,  begins  a  singular  tract  of  the  usual  lime- 
stone rocks,  which  runs  down  S.  S.  E.  beyond  the  road  we  had 
left.  This  tract  is  some  ten  or  twelve  rods  wide.  The  singu- 
larity is,  that  the  strata  are  perpendicular,  and  have  been  worn 

1  Seetzen  heard  for  it  the  name  el-Knb-  Claudius ;    though  Geaonios  understands 

beh ;  Reisen  I.  p.  248  sq.  Tiberius ;   see  Corpus  Inacr.  Gnea  Vol 

*  These  inscriptions   were    copied   by  III.  Par.  26,  pp.  240,   241,  No*.  4525, 

Seetzen,  Reisen  I.  pp.  248,  249 ;  by  0.  ▼.  4526.    Gesen.  Notes  on  Burckhardt,  L  p. 

Richter,  pp.  553,  554 ;  and  the  last  by  Mr  525. — Nothing  farther  has  been  made  out 

Thomson,  Biblioth.  Sac  1848,  p.  8.    The  in  either  inscription, 
emperor  referred  to  is  supposed  to    be 
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away  by  time  and  weather,  so  sa  to  present  various  forms  of 
oolumns,  needles,  blocks,  and  ridges,  separated  by  narrow  clefts, 
chasms,  passages,  little  chambers,  and  recesses  ;  the  whole  rising 
up  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  or  more,  and  all  exceedingly  wild 
and  ragged.  It  reminded  me  of  the  celebrated  labyrinth  of 
Adersbach  in  eastern  Bohemia ;  though  in  miniature.  The 
stream  of  water  from  Neba'  el-Jjeben  strikes  the  eastern  wall  of 
this  tract ;  and  finds  its  way  through  some  cleft,  so  as  still  to 
flow  on  westwards  beyond  it  On  the  eastern  side,  the  rocks  were 
cut  away  for  a  space  large  enough  for  the  temple  and  a  portion 
of  its  court  The  walls  of  rock  thus  formed,  served  towards  the 
front  as  sides  of  the  court ;  but  the  remaining  part  of  the  court, 
further  east,  was  built  out  with  walls  of  a  yellowish  coloured 
limestone,  with  an  entrance  in  front  by  a  portico  of  many  col- 
umns, all  from  the  same  kind  of  stone.  Indeed,  the  whole  front 
of  the  court  seems  to  have  been  highly  ornamented.  The  body  of 
the  temple  stood  further  back,  among  the  rocks  ;  and  on  a  terrace 
higher  than  the  court  It  was  built  of  the  same  yellowish  lime- 
stone.1 The  stones  are  large,  and  were  laid  up  without  cement. 
The  noble  portico  on  the  eastern  front  was  composed  of  either 
lour  or  six  large  columns  of  rose-coloured  limestone,  three  feet 
nine  inches  in  diameter,  with  Corinthian  capitals.  From  long 
exposure  these  columns  now  appear  blue  on  the  outside.  Tlie 
temple  we  judged  to  have  been  not  less  tlian  one  hundred  feet 
long  bj  fifty  feet  broad.  But  so  entire  is  the  prostration  and 
confusion,  that  accuracy  is  out  of  the  question.9 

A  few  rods  east  of  the  temple,  in  the  o|>en  field,  is  a  small 
and  singular  enclosure  of  very  large  hewn  stones ;  as  to  which  I 
could  come  to  no  other  conclusion,  than  that  it  had  once  been 
a  tomb.  It  is  only  fourteen  feet  square  on  the  outside,  without 
a  roof,  and  having  an  entrance  on  the  south  side.  The  stones 
of  the  walls  are  from  two  to  three  feet  thick.  One  stone  is 
thirteen  feet  long,  three  feet  broad,  and  twenty-two  inches  thick. 
Another  one  is  not  so  long  ;  but  is  four  and  a  half  feet  thick. 
There  is  no  ornament  of  any  kind. 

There  are  two  other  enclosures  of  walls,  or  rather  of  founda- 
tions ;  of  which  we  could  make  nothing  definitely.  One  of  them 
is  half  way  between  the  tower  and  the  temple.  The  other  is 
south  of  the  temple,  and  beyond  the  road  ;  indeed,  we  saw  it 
only  after  we  had  returned  to  the  road.     South  of  the  temple, 

1  Scctata  tpedu  of  thb  atom  m  44«fa»  *  M.  Qurt  frfm  U»  f  Jlowin*  «m- 

Aft    «mbrmbrnoo«r  (Kalkfolm),   w»lr)»  rioat  </  the  ternfJ*  to  Part*  fret :  Ltngth 

writ  vnipr  A*<  aber  Mooter  n  bmr-  9S ;    Bf*ifh  43;    S*>o*«  S  by  3«  ;    TU 

Mia  i*>  fUiMO  L  pi    m     U.  Qmy  eoart,   lit*  iWt   loaf  bj   IN  vkfe.      Sw 

call*  it  -a  r«UovUh  mod****:*  Kilter  Wtter  Lc.p  ZVJ 
~  ~L  XVIL  p  5*X 
Voc  IIL-42 
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and  al«>ng  tlie  road,  arc  also  the  indefinite  remains  of  a  fonsr 
town  of  considerable  extent. 

tteetzen  was  the  first  traveller  to  visit  these  ruins  in  modem 
times  ;  and  many  others  have  since  passed  this  way.1 

Set  ting  off  from  the  ruin*  at  2.30,  we  returned  at  once  to  the 
road,  which  was  near  by.  It  passes  on  through  a  gap  in  the 
tract  of  limestone  rocks  ;  the  same  formation  being  seen  also  >n 
the  left  of  the  road.  We  followed  again  the  canal  from  Xeba 
el-Lebcn  ;  which  keeps  along  high  up  on  the  right  hand  slope. 
In  two  places  we  came  upon  low  spots  in  the  ridge ;  and 
at  Inith  the  canal  is  divided  ;  the  water  being  carried  along  on 
"both  sides  of  the  ridge,  several  hundred  feet  above  the  valleys  on 
each  side.  The  Salib  was  now  flowing  along  its  deep  gulf  nearly 
parallel  to  our  course.  The  road  seemed  much  travelled;  (he 
direction  varied  between  W.  S.  W.  and  W.  by  S.  all  the  way  t> 
the  mouth  of  the  Dog  river.  At  3.30  we  came  to  the  beginning 
of  the  very  extended  and  straggling  village  of  Mezra'ah,  which 
stretches  along  the  road  for  two  miles  or  more.  At  4  o'clock  i 
village  and  convent  were  on  our  left,  beyond  the  broad  valley,  i 
mile  and  a  half  distant ;  but  I  did  not  learn  the  name.  The 
whole  valley  on  our  left  and  along  our  road  was  under  cultivation, 
with  many  orchards  of  mulberry  trees.  The  heights  of  Sflnnin 
were  still  ever  in  view,  towering  majestically  ;  but  we  were  rap- 
idly leaving  them  behind  us. 

At  4. 1,"5  we  turned  short  to  the  right,  through  another  pa.*: 
of  the  village  of  Mezra'ah  ;  and  crossing  over  the  low  water- 
shed, soun  began  to  descend  into  the  very  steep,  wild,  and  ■!«:• 
gulf  of  the  Nahr  es-Salib.  This  descent  was  a  very  formhlaK* 
one  ;  being  by  far  the  steepest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  li.-ngfc>t. 
that  we  had  yet  encountered.  The  path,  bad  in  itself,  conduce! 
us  diwn  by  short  zigzags;  and  it  needed  but  little,  at  eve? 
turn,  to  throw  us  headlong  down  the  declivity.  We  can*. 
however,  wifely  to  the  bottom  at  4.55  ;  and  looking  liaek  on  uiir 
road,  it  seemed  tit  only  for  goats  and  gazelles.  The  river  is  hoit 
of  considerable  size  ;  and  has  a  rapid  descent  and  a  very  nxty 
bottom,  over  which  it  rolls  loudly  murmuring  and  white  wi;h 
foam.  The  valley  is  very  narrow  ;  the  sides  steep  and  oftou 
precipitous,  very  high,  and  mostly  clothed  with  shrubs  of  stuctt-l 
oak.  The  margin  ot%  the  stream  is  fringed  with  ]>oplap?  anl 
plane  trees.  For  the  most  part,  there  is  room  at  the  bottom  only 
for  the  bed  of  the  stream  ;  but  where  the  bottom  is  a  Ii:& 
wider,  it  is  carefully  cultivated,  and  is  here  aud  there*  occupied 
by  a  house.  The  whole  chasm  reminded  me  much  of  the  g^rge 
of  the  Litany  between  Burghilz  and  Belat  ;  but  it  is  wilder  and 

1  Seetzvn,    Keiseii  I.  p.  24S  *j.     O.  ▼.      in  BiMiutli.  Sac.  184*,p.  a     Ritwr -WIL 
Richter,  pp.  101,  10:2.     W.  M.  Thonuon     pp.  SItf-olU' 
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deeper ;  the  rides  here  being  from  twelve  hundred  to  fifteen 
hundred  feet  high  ;  in  some  parts  certainly  not  less  than  the 
latter  number.     The  stream  also  is  larger.1 

We  stopped  for  five  minutes  at  the  bridge.  Here  are  narrow 
patches  of  tillage  on  terraces ;  and  there  are  other  patches 
further  down,  with  mulberry  orchards  and  a  house  or  two.  The 
bridge  itself  is  narrow,  with  one  large  arch ;  and  is  overhung 
with  plane  trees.  There  is  a  pretty  view,  looking  up  under  it 
from  the  south  ;  the  stream  is  seen  through  the  foliage  dashing 
and  foaming  along  its  steep  descent  beneath  the  bridge.  The 
course  of  the  gulf  is  here  from  E.  N.  E.  to  W.  8.  W.    • 

We  left  the  bridge  at  5  o'clock.  The  ascent  on  the  other 
aide  is  much  less  difficult.  The  path  ascends  obliquely  and  very 
gradually  along  the  steep  side  ;  so  that  without  any  great  ap- 
parent rise  of  its  own,  it  comes  to  be  high  over  the  valley  below. 
Near  the  top,  however,  there  is  quite  a  steep  ascent  for  some 
distance.  We  reached  the  top  at  5.30  ;  having  enjoyed  the 
rather  unusual  phenomenon  of  seeing  the  sun  appear  to  rise  in 
the  west.  Below,  in  the  valley,  it  had  long  been  sunset ;  but 
as  we  approached  the  summit,  the  sun  began  again  to  be  seen 
in  the  west,  and  continued  to  rise  apparently,  till  it  became  an 
hour  high  or  more. 

At  5.45  the  village  of  Kulei'at  was  just  on  our  left.  Our 
road  now  continued  aliout  W.  by  8.  over  a  broad  elevated  tract 
of  uneven  table  land,  very  rocky  and  stony,  and  fully  planted 
with  mulberry  trees.  Indeed,  we  hardly  met  with  any  cultivation 
other  than  mulberry  orchards,  until  we  came  quite  near  the 
coast.  At  6  o'clock,  through  an  owning  in  the  lower  mountains, 
we  had  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  south  of  Bcirftt.  Twenty-five 
minutes  later  we  passed  through  the  village  of  Reifon.  At  6.40 
we  wound  around  the  great  convent  of  'Ajcltftn,  situated  in  the 
-  midst  of  another  singular  region  of  projecting  limestone  rocks. 
They  rise  up  at  irregular  intervals  in  fantastic  forms,  sometimes 
with  architectural  regularity,  resembling  columns,  blocks,  houses, 
towers  both  square  and  round,  castles,  fortresses,  and  the  like  ; 
tome  of  them  forty  or  fifty  feet  high.  The  road  fusses  through 
the  midst  of  them,  in  some  places  by  very  narrow  clefts. 

We  were  now  on  the  lookout  for  a  sj>ot  to  encamp  for  the 
night  ;  but  the  region  was  so  rocky,  and  the  soil  ever)  where  so 
st/my.  and  given* up  to  mulberry  orchards,  which  were  all  fresh 
plough*<d,  that  we  sought  long  in  vain.  At  7.05  we  came  to  the 
western  part  of  the  very  extensive  and  scattervd  village  of  'Ajcl- 
tftn ;  here  were  two  open  public  places,  when1  the  turf  had  once 
be^n  gfwn.  On  one  of  these  we  encamped  fur  the  last  time, 
thoroughly  wearied  out  after  a  long  day's  journey. 

1  Sn  ftbow,  pp.  3b<s  3S7. 
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Saturday,  June  19th. — We  were  now  in  the  rich  district  of 
Kesrawan,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Maronites.  It  lies  mostly  on  tit 
broad  plateau  of  the  mountain,  here  extending  from  the  foot  of 
Brtnnin  to  near  the  coast,  and  everywhere  deeply  gashed  by  the 
chasms  of  the  Dog  river  and  its  deep  branch  valleys.  That  rims 
the  southern  boundary  of  Kesrawfin.  The  southern  branch  hit 
its  source  in  a  large  fountain,  Neba'  Sflnnln,  some  distance  above 
Biskinta,  and  under  the  southwestern  flank  of  Jebel  Sflnnin.  It 
flows  down  westwards  ;  and  is  joined  by  the  northern  bund, 
the  Salib,  below  Shuweir.  After  their  junction  the  deep  chasm 
cuts  down  through  the  plateau,  first  west,  and  at  last  northwest, 
to  the  sea.  Below  the  junction,  and  about  two  hours  from  the 
sea,  are  situated  the  famous  caves  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb ;  being  a 
succession  of  caverns  and  tunnels  worn  away  by  the  action  of  the 
stream,  and  through  which  its  waters  now  flow.1 

The  direction  of  Shuweir  was  pointed  out  to  us ;  it  Bes 
south  of  the  Kelb,  in  the  basin  of  a  valley  running  to  that  river, 
but  was  hidden  from  our  sight  by  a  ridge.*  Somewhat  further 
west  Bukfeiya  was  visible,  bearing  south,  about  two  miles  dis- 
tant, as  we  judged. 

The  surface  of  Kesrawfin  is  exceedingly  rocky  and  ragged; 
and  we  could  trace  the  outline  and  course  of  the  deeper  chum. 
The  view  from  our  tent  was  varied  and  fine,  extending  over 
valleys  and  ridges  in  full  cultivation.  Every  spot  where  earth 
can  l>e  found  or  scraped  together,  is  carefully  tilled.  The  plan- 
tations of  mulberry  trees  are  very  numerous.  We  could  now 
see  many  pines  around  and  before  us ;  though  we  did  not  ou> 
selves  come  upon  sandstone  until  an  hour  further  on.  The 
villages  are  numerous ;  indeed  the  region  towards  the  coast  swarms 
with  them.  The  houses  are  widely  scattered  ;  each  house  usually 
standing  by  itself  in  its  own  garden.  This  gives  them  a  pleasanter 
aspect ;  adds  to  their  comfort,  cleanliness,  and  cheerfulness  ;  and 
testifies  that  here  these  Maronites  dwell  in  security  and  quiet, 
far  from  hostile  Druzes  and  marauding  Arabs.  The  open  place 
in  'Ajeltun,  on  which  our  tent  was  pitched,  was  not  unlike  the 
square  of  a  rural  village  in  New  England  ;  except  that  the  dwel- 
lings were  not  painted,  and  the  church,  the  schoolhouse,  the  country 
tavern,  and  perhaps  the  blacksmith's  shop,  were  wanting. 

This  was  to  be  my  last  day  of  travel  in  .Palestine.  We 
started  at  7  o'clock  ;  and  after  five  minutes  had  a  splendid  view 

1  For  a  description  of  these  caves,  see  Seetwrn  L  c.  p.  251  aq.     O.  v.  Rfchterp. 

W.  M.  Thomson  in  the  Missionary  Herald,  98.    Ritter  XVII.  p.  765  sq.    Here  Vubaj 

1841,  p.  31.     Ritter  XVII.  p.  520  .«q.  reside!  for  several  months   and   ha*  >- 

*  For  the  village  Shuweir,  see  Seetien,  scribed  the  printing  establishment ;  Vovsa* 

Reisen  I.  p.  255.     For  the  neighbouring  II.  pp.  174-184,  comp.  I.  p.  viiL   See  si* 

JJ reek   Catholic   convent,    Mar  Yohanna  Schnurrcr  Biblioth.  .Arab.  p.  Z79  sq. 
Shuweir,     with     its    priuting-press,     sea 
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of  the  sea,  *nd  of  the  whole  peninsula  and  city  of  Beir&t.  Our 
course  was  W.  by  8.  and  Tery  direct,  quite  to  the  bridge  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb ;  the  road  gradually  but  continually 
descending  by  a  Tery  stony  and  much  travelled  path*  At  8.10 
was  the  village  of  Bell&neh ;  where  we  began  to  get  nearer  views 
of  the  coast  and  of  the  villages  below  us.  The  mat  chasm  of 
the  river  was  seen  on  the  left  In  a  shallow  Wady  or  rather 
plain  on  our  right,  running  to  the  sea,  was  *Ain  Tfirah,  com- 
monly pronounced  'Antfirah,  hardly  more  than  half  an  hour 
distant,  bearing  N.  20°  W.1  On  a  low  hill  beyond  it,  a  little 
more  to  the  left,  was  the  great  convent  M&r  Elifts  er-Rds,  bearing 
W.  N.  W.  In  a  plain  running  down  north  of  this  convent,' and 
northwest  of  'Ain  Turah,  was  Znk  Mflsbah ;  and  in  the  next 
valley  beyond  was  Zuk  Mek&yil,  the  chief  village  of  Kesrawin, 
bearing  N.  W.  by  N.     Before  us,  on  the  high  point  of  a  ridge 

C ejecting  westwards  along  the  north  side  of  the  Kelb,  was  the 
rgc  convent  of  Deir  Tanneis,  bearing  west.* 
The  road  on  coming  to  this  ridge  divides.  The  great  and 
more  travelled  path  descends  on  the  north  side  into  the  plain  to 
'Ain  Turah  ;  and  thence  passes  down  to  the  shore  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  so  to  Beirut.  A  more  direct,  but  less 
travelled  path  keeps  along  on  the  southern  brow  of  the  ridge,  and 
descends  to  the  river  above  the  bridge.  We  followed  the  latter. 
At  8.50  the  convent  Deir  Tanneis  was  on  our  right,  looking 
much  like  a  fortress.  We  now  began  to  descend,  as  it  seemed, 
into  the  chasm  of  the  river ;  but  on  turning  around  an  angle  on 
the  right,  the  hill  sunk  down  at  once  into  a  fine  plain  ;  which 
however  is  still  high  above  the  river.  At  9  o'clock  we  were  in 
the  plain ;  and  ten  minutes  later  the  large  village  Zuk  el-Khur&b 
was  close  on  our  right  We  kept  on  over  the  plain  ;  and  came 
suddenly  upon  the  brow  of  the  deep  and  precipitous  chasm  of 
the  Nahr  et-Kelb.  The  descent  was  sharp,  very  steep  and  lig- 
sag,  and  as  romantic  and  wild,  perhaps,  as  any  we  had  encoun- 
tered. We  reached  the  bottom  at  9.35  ;  followed  down  the  now 
fordable  stream  to  the  modern  bridge,  which  we  crossed  at  9.40  ; 
Mid  came  to  the  foot  of  the  pass  at  9.45.  Here  we  stopped  to 
examine  again  the  ancient  sculptures  on  the  rocks.  The  bridge, 
and  the  pass  itself,  as  well  as  the  road  between  them  and  Beirut, 
have  been  already  sufficiently  described,  in  connection  with  my 
excursion  to  the  spot  in  March.1  Between  the  bridge  and  the 
pass,  there  is  a  small  Khin. 

1  For  tha  Tillage  and  ooovoos  of  'Ant*.  Mckajil  lie.  thaTfflagaZok  XOahak,witfc 

rah,  tw  RorckhaHt  pp.  1S8,  187.    Khtar  I*ir  Mir  Diai.    Soot*  af  Itaft  Law* 

XVII.  a.  767  tq.  half  inh.«riilh«  rOUtf*  Zak  al-Kkatabs 

9  Ifafckhardt  an:    MOot  hoar  from  half  an  hour  «a«  of  Ute  lattar.  Mr  Taa- 

'AaUraa  U  Deir  Lmis  [on  tha  war  to  toi*.'    Trar.  p  1S9. 

Bab*].    Batvaaa  it  aa4  the  rillaga  Z4k  '  Sat  abova,  pp.  IS,  IS. 
YsuIIL-*r 
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The  rocky  ridge  which  forms  the  south  side  of  the  chasm  rf 
the  river,  projects  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the  sea.  The 
present  pass,  around  and  over  this  point,  was  cut  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  in  the  latter  part  of  tb 
second  century.  The  road  is  some  six  feet  in  breadth,  inegdnir 
paved  with  large  uneven  stones  ;  on  the  northern  side  quite  steep; 
and  at  the  top  about  a  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  A  mm 
ancient  road  crossed  the  point  at  a  higher  elevation.  This  is 
still  quite  distinct  on  the  northern  side  ;  and  along  it  are  the 
best  preserved  sculptures.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  ptae. 
this  earlier  road  cannot  now  be  traced  ;  in  consequence,  verr 
probablv,  of  the  tumbling  down  of  rocks  from  above  in  the  coubc 
of  many  centuries,  or  as  the  effect  of  earthquakes.  This  ancient 
path  can  now  be  climbed  only  on  foot. 

In  going  from  the  bridge  to  the  foot  of  the  pass,  there  i, 
first,  in  a  field  near  the  bridge,  on  the  face  of  a  low  rock,  a  tag 
Arabic  inscription.  The  storms  and  casualties  of  three  centurin 
have  done  their  work  so  effectually,  that  at  present  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  inscription  is  defaced  ;  and  the  characters  of  tk 
remainder  are  so  interwoven  and  complicated,  that  the  best 
Arabic  scholars  have  not  yet  been  able  to  make  out  the  sense  of 
the  whole.  Enough  remains  to  show,  that  it  refers  to  a  Sultan 
Relim,  probably  the  first  of  that  name,  about  A.  D.  1517,  appar- 
ently as  the  restorer  of  the  bridge.1 

Further  on,  at  the  left,  upon  the  face  of  a  rock  by  the  path. 
is  the  Latin  inscription  commemorative  of  the  cutting  througb 
of  the  present  road.  It  is  still  quite  distinct  ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  word  or  line  purposely  erased  after  per.  I  ha* 
merely  separated  the  words,  which  in  the  original  run  together; 
and  have  added  dots  to  mark  parts  of  words. 

IMP.  CAE8.  M.  AVRELIVS 

AXTONINVS  PIVS  FELIX  AVGVSTVS 

PART.  MAX.  BRIT.  MAX.  GERM.  MAXIMVS 

PONTIFEX  MAXIMVS 

MOKTIBVS  INM1NENTIBVS 

LICO  FLVMINI  CAESIS  VIAM  DELATAVIT 

PER 

AXTOXIXIANAM  SVAM* 

1  For  a  copy  of  the  remains  of  this  in-  Parthicu*,  Brittanicn*,  and  Grrmmif*>. 

tcription   by   Mr   Wildenhmch,  see   Mo-  belong  to  the   emperor  Marcos  AoitL^ 

nath.<l>cricht  d.  Gcs.  fiir  Erik,  in  Berlin,  Antoninus,  who  died  A.  D.  1j?0.     The  1b- 

N.  Folg.  I.  p.  89,  and  Tuf.  IV.  ter  title  was  given  him  after  the  death  i 

■  This  inscription  fas  :ilso  the  following  Verus,  on  occasion  of  the  war  with  lb* 

one)  has  heen  copied  by  Mnundrell,  See-  Marcomanni,  which  ended  in  A.  ft.  I"1'- 

tzen,  Bnivkhanlt,  Wilson,  and  others.  The  We  have  therefore  a  close  approximate^ 

copy  in  the  text  is  that  of  BurckhardL  the  date  of  the  inscription  and  of  them*!: 

The  form  delatavit  for  dilatavit  belongs  some  ten  years  Liter  than  the  inscripcuni 

probably  to  the  stonecutter.— The  epithets  at  Abila.     Conip.  Ritter  XYIi  p.  530. 
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From  this  inscription  it  appears,  if  all  other  evidence  were 
wanting,  that  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  is  the  river  Lycu*  of  the  an- 
cients ;  the  wolf  having  given  place  to  the  doe. 

A  little  further  towards  the  sea  is  another  brief  Latin  in- 
scription, less  legible.  The  following  is  Seetsen's  copy  partially 
corrected : 

INVICTE  IMP. 

ANTONINE  PIE  FELIX  AVO. 

MVLTI8  ANNIS  IMPERA 

In  proceeding  now  to  speak  of  the  tablets  sculptured  on  the 
rocks,  I  can  of  course  only  give  the  impressions  made  upon  my 
own  mind  after  two  rather  cursory  examinations.  My  studies 
have  not  been  specially  directed  to  the  field  either  of  Egyp- 
tian or  Assyrian  archaeology  ;  nor  was  I  at  the  time  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  recent  literary  history  of  these  tablets,  to  have 
my  attention  drawn  to  all  the  particulars,  which  still  need  inves- 
tigation. But  as  both  Lepaius  and  Layard,  leading  discoverers 
in  Egypt  and  Assyria,  had  already  visited  the  spot  and  examined 
the  sculptures  for  themselves,  we  may  well  for  the  present  rest 
in  their  general  conclusions  ;  until  the  progress  of  discovery  shall 
throw  more  light  upon  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Nile  and  the 
arrow-headed  characters  of  the  Tigris. 

There  are  nine  tablets  in  all  ;  of  which  three  have  been 
regarded  as  Egyptian  and  six  as  Assyrian.1  They  occur  at 
different  intervals  upon  the  rocks,  along  the  upper  side  of  the 
most  ancient  road.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
tablet* ;  but  they  are  all  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  contain 
figures  as  large  as  life.  Some  of  the  tablets  are  surrounded  by  a 
moulding,  more  or  less  ornamented.  Five  of  them  are  square  at 
the  top  ;  of  which  at  least  the  three  regarded  as  Egyptian  are 
surmounted  by  an  ornamental  cornice.  The  remaining  four 
tablets  are  rounded  at  the  top  ;  and  all  contain  Assyrian  figures. 
In  two  instances  an  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  tablet  stand  side  by 
tide,  with  hardly  an  interval  between  them. 

Commencing  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  pass,  the  first  three 
tablets  are  on  the  rocks  adjacent  to  the  present  road,  below  the 
point  where  the  earlier  road  separated  from  it  The  following  is 
the  order  of  all  the  tablets.  # 

No.  1.  Egyptian, — Square  at  top  ;  no  figure ;  apparently  no 
sculpture. 

No.  2.  A**yrian. — Square  at  top  ;  Assyrian  figure  with 
right  hand  elevated  ;  very  much  worn  away  and  indistinct — 
This  tablet  is  a  short  distance  from  No.  1. 

1  Uran!  an  «m  Aflyriaa ;  wfcka  It    «jwriSe«  tam  TmtiMn  tabb* ;  Dim*. 
proUbij  a  alip  tf  taa  pa*|  m  aa  aba    la  Xtaavaa  tad  Bab/loo,  p,  211.  a. 
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No.  3.  Assyrian. — Square  at  top  ;  Assyrian  figure,  indis- 
tinct.    A  short  space  from  No.  2. 

No.  4.  Assyrian. — Bounded  at  top  ;  Assyrian  figure,  ret 
very  distinct.  This  tablet  is  on  the  ancient  path,  some  distant* 
from  No.  3. 

No.  5.  Assyrian,  higher  up  the  ancient  road. — Rounded  as 
top  ;  Assyrian  figure,  with  uplifted  arm  ;  perhaps  something  in 
the  hand. 

No.  6.  Egyptian,  adjacent   to   No.  5. — Square  at  top;  w 
figure  ;  apparently  no  sculpture. 

No.  7.  Assyrian,  higher  up  and  alone. — Bounded  at  top; 
Assyrian  figure,  with  uplifted  arm  ;  the  most  distinct  of  afl. 

No.  8.  Egyptian,  near  the  top  of  the  pass. — Square  at  top; 
no  figure  ;  apparently  no  sculpture. 

No.  9.  Assyrian,  adjacent  to  No.  8. — Bounded  at  top; 
Assyrian  figure,  with  uplifted  arm.  The  whole  figure  and  taNet 
covered  with  a  cuneiform  inscription.1 

In  all  the  Assyrian  figures,  so  far  as  they  are  distinguish- 
able, the  left  arm  lies  horizontally  across  the  body,  whit 
the  right  arm  is  uplifted.  Each  hand  may  have  held  some- 
thing ;  but  this  cannot  now  be  well  made  out.  The  position, 
costume,  cap,  and  beard,  so  far  as  they  can  still  be  traced,  have 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the  royal  sculptures  disentombed  at 
Nineveh.* 

In  the  corners  of  the  three  Egyptian  tablets,  there  are  holes, 
as  for  metal  cramps ;  as  if  a  metal  plate  or  marble  tablet, 
perhaps  with  sculptures  or  an  inscription,  had  been  fastened 
within  the  border,  covering  the  interior  surface.  In  that  case, 
the  rock  surface  of  these  three  tablets  was  never  sculptured  I 
must  here  express  my  assent  to  the  negative  testimony  of  Mr  v. 
Wildenbruch,  in  which  Dr  Eli  Smith  and  consul  Schultz  con- 
curred, that  he  was  able  to  distinguish  on  these  three  tablets 
no  hieroglyphics  ;  although  he  thought  the  sunken  human  fig- 
ures could  bo  recognised.8  I  must  confess,  that  for  myself,  on 
neither  of  my  visits,  although  both  were  made  at  midday  and 
under  a  brilliant  sun,  could  I  distinguish  either  hieroglyphics  or 
other  figures.4  It  may  be  possible,  however,  that  with  the  sun  in 
another  direction,  with  a  different  condition  of  light  and  shade, 
and  less  of  glare,  such  outlines  can  be  traced.     But  then,  how 

1  In  one  of  tho  plates  illustrating  his  *  In  Monathsb.  <L  Geo.  f.  Enlt  in  Bei- 

work,  M.  De  Saulcy  has  given  rather  im-  lin,  Xeue  F.  Bd.  I.  p.  87. 

perfect  representations  of   all  the    nine  4  M.  De  Saulcy  affirms  the  fame  *H 

tablets.  more  strongly,  in   bis    work ;    and  c»* 

*  See   in   Layard's  volumes,  especially  also  the  like  testimony   of   M.   Opp«fc 

the  king,   Nineveh  II.  p.    7   [13];    also  N  arrotive,  II.  pp.  655,  656.     Hut  be  bi 

Seunechiirib,    Nin.   and  Babylon  p.   150.  since  taken  it  all  back  ;  set?  L*Athea«* 

Comp.  also  the  first  note  in  his  Nineveh,  p.  Francois,  Sept.  1854,  No.  38,  p.  IW2. 

400.  [3W.]                                                *  *— >      *                      wi 
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are  the  cimmps  at  the  comers  to  be  accounted  for?  l  At  any  rate, 
I  cannot  but  think,  that  fancy  has  had  much  to  do  in  making 
out  the  reputed  copies  of  these  Egyptian  tablets. 

Lepsius  has  treated  of  the  Egyptian  tablets  ;  once  from  the 
reports  of  others,9  and  again  after  a  personal  examination  on  his 
return  from  Egypt  in  November,  1845.*  According  to  him, 
they  all  three  bear  the  cartouche  of  Ramcses  II,  the  8esostris  of 
Herodotus.  They  are  dedicated,  the  middle  one  (No.  5)  to  ifrz, 
Helios,  the  highest  Egyptian  god  ;  the  southernmost  (No.  8)  to 
the  Theban  A mmon  of  Upper  Egypt;  and  the  northernmost 
(No.  1)  to  the  Memphitic  Phtha  of  Lower  Egypt.  Lepsius 
supposes  the  three  tablets  refer  to  different  expeditions. — We 
learn  from  Herodotus,4  that  the  conqueror  Sesostris,  in  his  expe- 
ditions to  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace,  left  behind  him  ttelct  and 
Jiguresf  as  monuments  of  his  exploits.  These  had  mostly 
already  disappeared  in  the  days  of  the  father  of  history ;  yet  he 
had  himself  seem  some  of  them  in  Palestine  or  Syria,  with  in- 
scriptions.' 

In  like  manner,  Layard  at  first  spoke  of  the  Assyrian  tablets 
on  the  report  of  others ; 7  but  afterwards,  in  1851,  examined 
them  for  himself  on  his  way  to  Europe  the  second  time.'  He 
regards  them  as  the  work  of  8ennecharib,  the  king  represented 
in  the  rock  sculptures  at  Bavian  and  the  founder  of  the  palace 
at  Konynnjik ;  but  the  inscription  is  so  much  injured,  as 
hitherto  to  have  defied  transcription.0  Layard  appears  to  regard 
all  the  Assyrian  sculptures  as  referring  to  8ennecharib.  It 
seems,  however,  hardly  probable,  that  one  monarch  should  cause 
six  similar  tablets  to  be  executed  on  one  spot,  and  during  one 
expedition.  And  as  not  less  than  five  Assyrian  sovereigns 
invaded  Syria  and  Palestine,  or  passed  through  them  into  Egypt, 
some  of  them  more  than  once,  why  may  not  the  tablets  belong 
to  different  sovereigns,  or  at  least  to  different  exjieditions  ?  It 
the  highest  tablet  with  the  inscription  (No.  9)  refer  to  Senne- 
cliarib,  why  may  not  the  rest  belong  to  his  predecessors  ?  The 
features  and  figures  are  too  indistinct  to  permit  us  to  say  defi- 

1  It  hit  ton  ««Nt*d,thftStl»  cramp  •  Or.  «V  U  rf  tlaAanfWf  Saafa,  a. 

anrod  fur  hanjftaic  doura,  in  order  to  wo-  106.      Camp.   Bitter   XVIL  5.  638.     Il 

tact  th#  tnhk  t*.    Rat  nochfaw  of  tha  kind  dow  not  imir  that  Hefodota*  had  e*ar 

b  abewbrr*  fond ;  nod  baaidaa,  la  that  hirawtf  TMJtad  tha  moattmant*  at  tha  Dag 

eaat,  the  cramps  wonld  hart  baaa  laairfcd  rrrar. 

on   ti<*   Urkn  of   tha  table*,  ami  aot  v  Xiaarah,  It  pa.   144,   1SJ.  400.  a 

wiiMm  tbrm.  [115,  145,  SIM.  a.] 

•  NotW  w  k»  BaareUrfa  tarptSaaa  at  •  IHw.  In  Nln.  aad  Bah.  a.  31ft.  a. 

IVrwuu  de  Beirut ;  par  K.  LepaW  Rama  9  Slight  ^cinma  of  thb  hwrHptioa, 

IKW.  whJ,  h  u  la  tha  Aar/rian  type  of  cvaaUurm 

1  Brief,  atu  Ac£n<aa,  afto.  voa  E.  Lap-  Wtter*,  arc  gim  by  WUdeobrorh  aad  Df 

ata*.  n.  402.  Wn«.«;  ata  Mnaalhiher.  Ir    p.  *t\  aad 


ll-lof.  '„\  |i*3,  lua  T  f    1IL     Uaaa    of  the    Blblr,   U.  a. 

Gr.  rr-jJU*,  rvvaw*  413. 
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nitely,  that  they  all  represent  one  and  the  same  person.1  This 
earlier  pass  may  well  have  been  a  terror  to  armies  ;  and  to  sir- 
mount  it  successfully,  was  an  exploit  not  unnaturally  deemed 
worthy  of  commemoration  by  every  passing  conqueror. 

The  ejxDch  of  Sesostris  covered  the  last  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century  before  Christ ;  •  and  was  three  centuries  earlier  than  the 
accession  of  David.  Sennecharib  is  supposed  to  have  ascended 
the  throne  in  703  B.  C  Between  the  tablets  of  the  fencer 
conqueror  and  those  of  the  latter,  therefore,  there  intervened  i 
period  of  not  less  than  six  centuries.  And  looking  back  from  oar 
day,  the  Assyrian  tablets  have  continued  to  commemorate  the 
progress  of  the  Assyrian  hosts  for  more  than  five  and  twenty 
centuries ;  while  those  of  Egypt,  if  proceeding  from  Sesoetrii, 
have  celebrated  his  prowess  for  thirty-one  centuries.  They  reach 
back  to  hoary  antiquity,  even  to  the  earliest  days  of  the  Judges  of 
Israel,  before  Jerusalem  was  known. 

We  have  seen,  that  the  three  Egyptian  tablets  are  square  it 
the  top ;  while  of  the  six  Assyrian,  four  are  rounded  and  fro 
are  square.  The  square  form,  therefore,  would  at  first  m 
seem  to  be  the  Egyptian  type ;  and  the  round,  the  Asgjiiin. 
This  is  quite  striking  where  the  two  are  placed  side  byskfe 
The  suggestion  arose  in  our  minds  while  on  the  spot,  as  it  hid 
done  to  others  before  us,4  whether  the  Assyrian  conqueror?,  ii 
their  u  pride  of  power,"  may  not  have  purposely  defaced  tie 
Egyptian  monuments  erected  six  centuries  before,  and  then 
boastfully  have  caused  their  own  to  be  sculptured  side  by  side 
with  them.5  The  thought  also  occurred  to  us,  whether  perhaps 
the  Assyrian  artist  may  not  have  sometimes  facilitated  his  wort 
by  executing  it  within  a  former  Egyptian  tablet.  This  might 
account  for  the  square  form  of  some  now  containing  Assyrian 
figures  ;  and,  if  I  recollect  aright,  No.  4  especially,  though  no* 
rounded,  bears  traces  of  some  such  after-sculpture.  I  mention 
this  idea,  without  venturing  to  lay  much  stress  upon  it  ;  but  it 
may  at  least  be  worth  further  examination  upon  the  spot.* 

1  The  following  arc  the  Assyrian  kings  seem  to  rest  very  much  upon  a  preposw- 

who  invu'lfd  Syria  and  Palestine,  or  passed  sion  of  mind ;  see  Ritter  ibid, 
through  against  Kgypt :  Pul,  2  K.  15,  19.         'It  has  been  suggested,  that  anoebff 

1  Chr.  .r>,  20.    T\qlath-pil**<ri  2K.  10,  7-  Egyptian  tablet  once  stood  bv  the  side  of 

10.     1    Chr.  5,  20.     2  Chr.  28,  20,  21.  the  Assyrian  tablet  No.  7 ;  and  has  bwc 

8halmane*r,  2  K.   17,  8-6.     18,  9-11.  destroyed  by  the  falling  away  of  the  rod. 

Sargon,  Is  20,  1.     Sennccliarib.  2  K.  18,  We  noticed  nothing  of  the 'kind.    Kb* 

13  M}.     2  Chr.  32,  1  *q.     Is.  36,  1  sq.  ib.  p.  544. 

*  His  accession  is  placed  by  Wilkinson  •  M.  de  Saulcy  regards  the  two  sqtaj* 
in  135."»  B.  C.  Wilkinson's  Mod.  Egypt  tablets  adjacent  to  Assyrian  ones,  as  ark*-* 
and  Thelies,  Up.  428.  belonging  to    the    latter,    and   conwrtt 

*  Lnynrd,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  with  them?  as  intended,  indeed,  bmmIj'S* 
614,  020.  Assyrian  inscriptions.     But  in  one  of  &* 

4  bo   Lfvigne   and   Sir  W.   Gell ;    see  cases  the  inscription  is  still   extant  n?« 

Ritter  XVII.   p.    f>3G.     The  reasons  as-  the  Assyrian  figure  and  tablet.     Nortft** 

signed  by  M.  Guy«  against  this  suggestion,  this  explanation  ap£ly   at   all  to  X&  I- 

appear  to  me  to*  be  of  little  weight ;  and  which  stands  alone. 
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These  rock  sculptures  were  first  brought  to  notice  in  modern 
times  by  that  acute  observer,  Maundrell,  in  A.  D.  1697.  He 
and  his  party  were  driven  away  by  a  violent  storm  of  thunder 
and  rain  ;  yet  he  for  the  first  time  took  note  of  the  more  ancient 
path  and  the  tablets  above  it ;  and  evidently  climbed  to  the 
highest  sculptures.  As  he  had  just  visited  and  examined  the 
tombs  and  sepulchral  monuments  along  the  coast  south  of  Tor- 
tosa ;  and  as  Lebanon  is  full  of  sarcophagi ;  it  is  no  wonder, 
that  these  figures  seemed  to  Maundrell  to  be  "  perhaps  the 
representation  of  some  persons  buried  hereabouts,  whose  sepul- 
chres might  probably  also  be  discovered  by  the  diligent  obser- 
ver." ■  Maundrell  could  not  know,  that  the  sepulchres  of  those 
'  persons '  were  then  buried  along  with  mighty  Nineveh  ;  and 
that  after  the  lapse  of  another  century  and  a  half,  they  with 
Nineveh  itself  would  be  disinterred. 

Pococke  passed  this  way,  but  hardly  took  notice  of  the 
sculptures.  To  him  they  were  nothing  more  than  "  some  small 
figures  of  men  in  relief,  cut  in  different  compartments,  but  very 
much  defaced  by  time."  •  Niebuhr  went  from  Sidon  to  Tripoly 
by  water.  No  other  traveller  of  note  seems  to  have  taken  this 
route,  until  Seetzen  ;  at  least  no  one  has  described  the  tablets.1 

In  the  first  years  of  the  present  century  M.  Guys,  son  of  the 
French  consul  at  Beirnt,  and  afterwards  his  successor,  took  copies 
of  the  sculptures.4  These  in  September,  1805,  he  exhibited  to 
8eetzen  among  others  ;  who  briefly  mentions  the  sculptures  in 
his  letters  to  Europe,  and  in  his  journal.1  Burckhardt  passed 
this  way,  and  copied  the  Latin  inscriptions  ;  but  says  not  a  word 
of  the  sculptures.1     A  cast  of  the  tablet  with  the  inscription, 

1  Mauadrell  under  March  17th:  "  We  '  Voiney  reeled  for  several  mouth*  in 

observed,  in  the  tide*  of  the  rook  abort  the  convent  Mar  Yuhaooa  at  Shuweir ;  bat 

us,  several  tablet  of  figures  carved  ;  which  seems  to   have  known    nothing    of   the 

seemed  to  promise  something  of  antiquity :  smlptures.     He  even  confounds  Nahr  ee- 

to  be  satisfied  of  which,  some  of  us  clam-  Seitb  with  the  Beirut  river ;  Voyage  XL  p. 

bered  up  to  the  place,  and  found  there  169.      See  above,  p.  SIS. — Browne  also 

some  signs  as  if  the  old  way  had  goat  in  was  here ;    but  does  nut   speak  of   the 

that  region,  before  Antoninus  had  out  the  tablets;  p.  378 

other  more  convenient  passage  a  little  •  H.  Guys  Relation  <Tun  se)ow  a  Bey- 
lower,  la  several  places  hereabouts,  we  rout  et&  I.  pp.  354-371.  Bitter  XVIL  p. 
saw  strange  antique  figures  of  men,  carvoJ  533  — Ritter  has  here  undesignedly  done 
In  the  natural  rnok,  in  messo  relievo,  and  some  injustice  to  Maundrell,  when  be  says 
in  highness  equal  to  the  life,  (lose  by  H  was  M.  Guys  who  fast  discovered  aad 
each  Sgure  was  a  table  nlained  ia  the  side  oopied,  not  the  lower  sculptures  along  the 
of  the  rock,  and  boniared  round  with  present  road,  which  everv  passing  traveller 
mountings.  Both  the  e&gies  aad  the)  must  see,  but  those  higher  up  aad  mora 
tables  appeared  to  have  beau  anciently  In-  remote  from  the  modem  way.  The  laa- 
erribed  ail  over ;  but  the  charartsrs  are  guage  of  Maundrell,  as  quoted  ia  a  pre- 
dow  so  defaoed,  that  only  the  footsteps  of  ceding  note,  is  cuoriuMve  to  show,  mat  ha 
thorn  were  visible ;  only  there  was  one  of  discovered  all  the  tablet*, 
tor  figur**,  that  had  both  ha  lineaments  *  Seetavn  in  Znrb's  Moo.  Corr.  ISO*; 
aad  its  in*  rtptioos  entire,"  The  tablet  Bd.  XIII.  p.  549.  ReWo  L  p.  235. 
thus  described  is  the  highest  of  aD.  '  Trav.  p.  19a 

•  Pooooke  U.  L  p.  *£ 
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made  by  Mr  Bonomi,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum ; l  an 
copies  of  the  sculptures  were  obtained  by  M.  Bertou  abac 
A.  D.  1838.  Ou  these  materials  have  mainly  rested  ti 
researches  of  archieologists ;  except  that  both  Leprins  ta 
Layard  have  since  visited  the  spot,  as  above  related.9 

At  the  top  of  the  modern  pass,  on  the  side  next  the  water,  i 
a  kind  of  j>edestal ;  near  which  lies  the  fragment  of  a  iron 
column  with  an  illegible  Latin  inscription.  It  was  apparently  i 
Roman  milestone.3  But  popular  tradition,  in  accounting  & 
the  present  name  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb,  '  Dog  river,9  relates,  dtf 
the  image  of  a  dog  once  stood  upon  this  pedestal  ;  from  which  i 
has  been  thrown  down  into  the  sea.  This  supposed  image  i 
still  pointed  out  below  ;  being  a  single  rock  just  rising  to  ta 
surface  of  the  water. 

Here  my  Syrian  journey  was  virtually  at  an  end  ;  as  I  ba 
already  travelled  over  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Beirut.  Our  howfl 
now  became  more  spirited  on  approaching  the  city  ;  and  we  die 
not  restrain  them.  Leaving  the  top  of  the  pass  at  10.40,  « 
reached  the  open  place  before  Beirut  at  12.50  ;  and  five  minute 
later  dismounted  at  the  Mission  house.  With  feelings  of  grati- 
tude for  the  protection  of  a  kind  Providence,  I  repaired  to  m; 
former  home  ;  and  rejoiced  to  find  all  our  remaining  friends  well 
Some  of  them  had  already  left  the  city,  and  others  were  preparing 
for  their  summer  flight  to  'Abeih  and  Bhanidtin  on  Lebanon. 

I  had  now  travelled  around  the  whole  of  Mount  Lebanon 
between  the  great  castles  csh-Khfikif  and  el-Husn,  without  harioi 
anywhere  crossed  its  main  ridge.  The  general  character  of  in 
eastern  declivity,  as  also  of  Anti-Lebanon,  I  have  already  de- 
scribed.4 A  few  remarks  upon  its  western  slope  may  here  not  b 
out  of  place. 

The  western  declivity  of  Lebanon  is  much  broader  ami  ks 
steep  than  the  eastern  ;  its  elevation  from  the  base  is  on  thi 
side  three  thousand  feet  greater  than  on  the  other.  It  lies  ii 
broader  plateaus,  with  a  richer  soil  and  far  more  of  cultivation 
and  teems  with  villages';  while  the  eastern  side  has  almost  none 
A  main  dilForence  is  in  the  numl>er  and  character  of  the  streams 
While  on  the  eastern  slope  these  are  comparatively  few  and 
small,  the  western  declivity  is  broken  and  furrowed  by  the  ma? 
nificent  basins  and  chasms  of  large  rivers.  In  passing  from  north 
to  south,  I  had  now  seen  the  Kebir  in  much  of  its  upper  part ; 
had  crossed  the  rivers  of  'Akkar  and  'Arka  and  the  Band,  nea: 

1  LaynnTs  Nineveh,  II.  p.  400.  [304.  n.]  this  inscription  ;  Xamit.  II.  pp.  65ft  c?- 

•  For  a  summary  of  the  literary  history  Co:np.  S.  Wolcott  in  Bibliotk   Sac  1**> 

relating  to  the  sculptures,  see  ltitter  XVII.  p.  80. 

pp.  5.'tl-540.  4  See  above,  pp.  546,  547. 

1  M.  <le  Saulcy  copied  some  words  of 
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41m  base  of  the  mountain  ;  and  had  traversed  the  amphitheatres 
where  the  Kadlsha,  the  Ibrahim,  and  the  Kelb  have  their  sources, 
high  up  under  the  main  ridge  of  Lebanon.  The  basin  of  the 
Betrftt  river  I  had  before  viewed  from  Deir  el-Kul'ah  ;l  and  that 
of  the  DAmflr  from  the  ridge  above  'Abeih.*  The  Auwaly  I  had 
crossed  near  the  sea,  and  had  missed  a  view  of  its  upper  basin 
only  because  of  the  rain.*  I  had  visited  the  Zaher&ny  in  its 
remotest  source  ;4  and  traced  the  Litany  in  its  wildest  chasms.1 
All  these  features  impart  to  the  western  slope  of  Lebanon  a 
character  distinct,  picturesque,  and  remarkable. 

In  my  former  work,  I  called  attention  to  the  temples  then 
already  known  on  Lebanon  ;  which,  however,  were  at  that  time 
bat  six  in  number.6  In  the  present  volume,  likewise,  I  have 
often  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  temples  scattered,  not  only  on 
Lebanon,  but  also  on  Anti-Lebanon  and  in  the  Bfik&'a.7  I  had 
now  myself  visited  the  remains  of  no  lem  than  thirteen  such 
temples  ;  only  one  of  which  was  among  the  six  above  referred 
to  as  known.  This  enumeration  does  not  include  the  ruins  of 
Ba'albek,  nor  the  rude  remains  at  KQl'at  Bustra  and  Zaw&rib.9 
We  heard  of  several  others  ;  and  in  all  probability  there  are  yet 
many  more  to  be  discovered. 


On  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  22d,  my  friends  accompanied 
me  to  the  steamer,  which  was  to  leave  tor  Smyrna.  After  Home 
tergi venation  on  the  part  of  the  agent,  I  received  permission  to 
spend  the  quarantine  at  the  latter  place  on  hoard  of  the  steamer  ; 
an  arrangement  granted  only  to  three  paiwengeni  on  each  trip, 
and  greatly  to  be  preferred  on  the  score  of  comfort,  as  well  as  <>f 
expense.  That  evening  my  eyes  lingered  for  the  lart  time  uimn 
the  receding  summits  of  that  goodly  mountain,  Lebanon.  The 
steamer  called,  as  liefore,  at  Laniaka  and  Rhode*  ;  but,  Iwing 
now  in  quarantine,  as  coming  from  lleirftt,  we  could  not  land. 
We  reached  Smyrna  late  in  the  afterpoon  of  Saturday.  Our 
quarantine  of  five  days,  in  the  occidental  mode  of  reckoning, 
would  have  lasted  till  the  same  hour  on  the  following  Thursday. 
But  according  to  the  oriental  rule,  we  were  let  out  at  sunrise  on 
Wednesday  morning  ;  having  actually  Iwen  in  quarantine  only 
three  whole  days  and  small  portions  of  two  others.     This  well 

1  Stv  about,  p.  15.  KOT.h,  ttm  »bw,  p  15  •*   IlibUri.vb, 

•  Ibid.  p.  SO.  ft  .41?:    N'^'J  **•<*•  P-  <-*:    >A'hl>»   P* 
■  Ibid  pp.  36,  40.  4JM;  Kukhlrh.  p.  435:  iVir  ri-'AAIvir, 

•  !Ud.  p.  45.  p.  4.17;  il-K^rb,  p    47«;   *I-K«fr,  «>; 

•  Ibid.  pp.  *«*.  421-424.  Mrjdrl  'Anjar.  p.  4SM  «q. ;  iVir  el  Wbi.t  I, 

•  Urn  Vol  II.  p.  4US.  [UL  441.1  p.  A»l  ;  NmhUh,  p,  MS;  Afk*.  p.  UC  j 

•  S~  abur^  ppL  43*  4SM,  «tr.  Vmkrm,  p.  61* 

•  Dm  following  k  tl»  LWli    Drir  «1- 

Tol.  1IL-M 
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illustrates  the  three  days,  during  which  our  Lord  is  related  n 
have  lain  in  the  sepulchre. 

The  families  of  Messrs  Biggs  and  Benjamin  had  retired  » 
the  summer  from  Smyrna  to  the  pleasant  village  of  Bournata 
northeast  of  the  city.  I  now  found  a  home  in  the  family  of  th 
latter  ;  and  well  it  was  for  me,  that  kind  friends  and  craft 
attention  were  at  hand.  On  Monday  evening  I  had  felt  feveiis 
on  board  the  steamer ;  hut  it  passed  away,  and  I  thought  n 
more  of  it.  During  Wednesday  night,  however,  the  fever  n 
turned,  as  a  tertian,  with  great  violence  ;  and  left  me  prostrate* 
Dr  Wood,  the  Frank  physician,  prescribed  large  doses  of  quinine 
and  the  effect  was  such,  that  there  was  afterwards  but  M 
recurrence  of  the  fever.  On  Monday,  July  5th,  by  advice  of  tl 
physician,  thotigh  still  quite  weak,  I  embarked  in  the  regnh 
steamer  for  Trieste. 

The  next  year,  1853,  Messrs  Biggs  and  Benjamin  remove 
to  Constantinople,  as  a  more  eligible  position  for  the  printip 
establishment  of  the  Mission.  There,  in  January  1855.  H 
Benjamin  was  called  to  his  rest.  He  fell  a  victim  to  typhus lm 
He  was  a  man  amiable  in  character  and  pleasing  in  address 
an  able,  faithful,  and  devoted  labourer  in  the  missionary  work.1 

We  lay  twenty-four  hours  at  Syra ;  and  thus  fulfilled  ec 
quarantine  between  Asia  and  Europe.  The  further  voyage  *! 
without  any  special  incident.  Being  in  a  slow  vessel,  we  di 
not  arrive  at  Trieste  until  the  following  Monday  at  noon. 
secured  a  place  for  the  next  day  in  the  diligence  for  "Laibach.  tb: 
the  southern  termination  of  the  railway ;  and  on  repairing  to  ii 
office  on  Tuesday  to  take  my  seat,  whom  should  I  encounter; 
the  same  vehicle,  but  my  friend  Mr  W.  Dickson  of  Edinlnugi 
whom  I  had  met  two  months  before  at  Nabulus  ?  2  He  had  arm* 
the  preceding  evening  in  the  steamer  from  Alexandria.  W 
continued  together  next  day  upon  the  railway,  through  all  \l 
splendid  Alpine  scenery  along  the  Save  and  the  Sarin,  as  far  a 
to  Bruck.  There  I  left  the  cars,  and  rested  for  a  day.  Tb 
next  evening  I  took  the  malle  paste  for  Salzburg,  through 
beautiful  region  of  country  ;  and  reached  that  city  very  early  ■: :■ 
Saturday,  July  17th.  I  found  there  my  family,*  residing  tcm 
porarily  in  the  charming  park  of  Aigcn.  In  this  quiet  retntf. 
and  in  journeying  amid  the  magnificence  of  the  Austrian  All* 
my  health  was  speedily  and  firmly  restored. 

On  the  8th  of  October  we  embarked  at  Bremen  on  l*\nnl  & 
steamer  for  New  York  ;  left  Southampton  on  the  13th ;  si-i 
arrived  at  New  York,  Oct,  27th,  1852. 

1  Mr    Benjamin     died    January    27th     Missionary  Herald  for  the  month  of  &;■ 
185.1.     An  obituary  notice  of  him,  with  a     l£o.">,  p.  142  sq. 
brief  account  of  his  life,  is  given  in  the        'See  above,  p.  300. 


NOTES, 


Not*  I.— Page  10. 

Comiiiri  of  Biieut. — The  following  statement  of  import*  and  ex- 
ports at  Beirftt  in  A.  D.  1853,  in  the  Teasels  of  different  nations,  was 
obtained  for  I>r  Smith  bj  Mr  Tabit,  the  intelligent  dragoman  of  the 
British  consulate. 


IMPORTS, 

Yamaaf 

Franc*     6,613,231 

25,000 

8,276,157 

93,043 

162,370 

6,805.213 

6,750 

56,126 

756,400 

57,009 

1,627,000 

Total         319        73  Franca    19,507,396 

During  the  same  jear  the  imports  at  Alxtpo  were  about  20,000,000  fr. 


V«tli 

Leadai.  Smptj. 

Antrrian, 

86           1 

American, 

1           9 

French, 

58           6 

Jarnaalem, 

6           1 

Grwk, 

9         16 

Kngaah, 

63           9 

Ncrwagiaa, 

1           1 

Dutch, 

1 

Raiaiaa, 

1           1 

Sardinian, 

8 

Taaraa, 

1 

TurkUa, 

85         48 

EXPORTS. 


Aoatriaa, 

American, 

French, 

Jamtakm, 

Or**, 

Korwajriaa, 
Ihrtrh, 


39  7 

1  3 


4 
17 


Sardinian, 

Taaraa, 

Turkiah, 


9 
1 

1 

8  6 

1 
97        61 

mi    vn 


Talaa  af  Cvgtwa 
Francs     5,485,719 
130.0IU 
1,749,875 
378,900 
58,957 
1,882,435 


8,837 

80,750 

198,750 

1,117,750 


10,845,968 
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Note  II.— Page  91. 

Itikbrabt  from  'Akka  to  Tyre. — The  following  Itinerary  is  tint 
of  the  late  Capt.  Newbold  in  1845  ;  and  is  copied  with  some  abridge- 
ment from  an  article  by  him  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  Vol.  XII.  p.  359-861.  Taken  in  connection  with  our  route 
between  Tyre  and  Beir At,  and  the  Itinerary  of  Dr  Smith  from  'Akka  to 
Yafa  in  Note  XL,  at  the  end  of  Vol.  II,  it  completes  a  fall  Itinerary 
between  Beirut  and  Yafa. 

BouUfrom  'Akka  to  Tyr*. 

m.  a. 

From  'Akka  along  the  plain : 

Jessar's  aqueduct  crosses  the  road, .20 

Semlrieh,  with  gardens  and  fig  orchards, 45 

Ancient  foundations,  gardens, .15 

Rivulet  of  el-Mabshuk,  stone  causeway,    .        .        .        •        .       .25 
ez-Zfb  (Eodippa),  \  m.  on  left,  near  the  sea,  ....  .85 

el-Bussah,  a  mile  on  right,  on  flank  of  promontory,   ...       .45 
'Ain  el-Musheirifeh,  south  of  Ras  en-Nakurah,      ...  .10 

Foot  of  Ras  en-Nakurah,  09 

Top  of  promontory, .08 

Bottom  of  first  steep  descent, 12 

Descent  more  gradual  to  rivulet,  with  Roman  bridge,    .         .  46 

Bottom  of  second  descent,        .       ' 15 

Khan  and  village  en-Nakurah,  village  on  right,      ...  .15 

Along  the  plain  to  'Ain  Iskanderfyen  ( Alexandrosohene),  with 

massive  ruins.     Just  beyond  begins  the  ascent  of  Ras  el- 

Abyad  (Promontorium  Album), L10 

Top  of  ascent ;  Kul'at  Shema'  on  right,         ....  .20 

Bottom  of  descent,  . 12 

Rivulet  of  Wady  el-'Azzf  yeh ;  foundations  of  an  ancient  site ; 

village  el-Mansury  on  right, .15 

Ras  el-' Ain, 106 

Tyre, L 

Total        "an 

General  course  from  'Akka  to  Ras  el-' Ain,  N.  10°  E. 
"  "         "     Ras  el-'Ain  to  Tyre,  N.  15°  W. 


Note  111.— Page  92. 

Statistics  of  thb  Proving!  of  'Akka. — The  following  statistics  of 
the  province  of  'Akka,  comprising  eight  districts,  were  obtained  for  us 
by  Mr  Jirjis  Jemal,  American  consular  agent  in  'Akka;  see  Text 
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1.  Villagn. 

The  SAhil,  Jebel,  and  ShighAr,  ....  88 

Shtfa  "Omar,         .......  18 

Naareth,         .......  26 

Tibtriaa, 28 

•AtMt  and  Haifa, 48 

11 


180 


8.  Population:  Number  if  Malm. 


Ma*  tad  Dru. 

.  Car.  and  J< 

'Akka,  the  city, 

2878 

798 

Dirtr.  of  ShftfftiAr, 

.            . 

27?»S 

768 

"      the  Sibil.       . 

2077 

644 

"      Che  Jebel, 

.            # 

20H1 

644 

"      Shrfa  •Omar, 

.      2767 

768 

"     Atlft  and  Haifa,  . 

.            . 

6184 

688 

«      Xuareth, 

8018 

1916 

••      Tibfriaa, 

,            . 

8621 

691 

"     Safed, 

8612 

949 

28428 

7648 

Total 

7642 

86,070 

8. 

Yokmof  Omu. 

The  Sahil,  Jabel,  and  SbigbAr,        ....  1600 

Sbefa'Omar, TOO 

Naareth, 900 

Tibariaa, 900 

'Atlh  and  Haifa,      ...  1200 

Salad, 700 


Total 


6900 


4.  Taxm  in  Monty. 


Tba  Sibil,  bd.  'Akka, 

Sbaffhor, 

The  JeM, 

Sbefa  *Omar. 

Atllt  and  Haifa,  . 

Natareth, 

Tibariat, 

Safed, 


PUatna 


Oa  Property. 

Oa  ffimat 

172218.01 

26760.27 

206642.21 

24828.18 

12298626 

2794a08 

287071.05 

88988.06 

299964.16 

77126.88 

20677408 

6671&80 

88826.04 

69282.28 

166497.16 

4960129 

1488928,11    869818.91 
146892&11 


From  etutomt,  eiriae,  ram,  aad  vfflagat  farmed. 


1669738J9 

1867880. 


Total:    FImM    &9I4J66J9 


▼«.IIL-ftl* 
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5.  Taxes  in  Product.    (Incomplete.) 


Wheat 

Barley. 

The  Sahfl, 

Kilo.    6673* 

Bio, 

12980 

TheJebel,      . 

6126 

8726 

ShaghAr, 

6996 

7546 

Nazareth, 

8129 

26106 

Safed, 

2200 

4290 

Tiberiaa, 

9490} 

14212 

Atlit  and  Haifa,    . 

8041 

8179 

Shefa  'Omar, 

8421 

14146 

In  the  prov.   )  Um  el-Fahm, 
of  Nabnkis.  J  el-Muruattia, 

1100 

282 

• 

Total:    Kilo.  68469 

96186 

6.  Products  of  Agriculture,  etc. 


Wheat, 

KBo.    1.600.000  at 

lHPSaatns. 

Barley,      . 

600.000  « 

7 

a 

Millet, 

400.000  « 

7 

M 

Beans,                   • 

60.000  «• 

7 

M 

Lentflea, 

20.000  u 

8 

a 

H&ramns,  (chick  peas,)     .   . 

10.000  « 

10 

M 

Castor  oil  beans, 

1.600  " 

18 

M 

Sesame,    . 

.    Okee      200.000  " 

If 

44 

Cotton, 

KnufaUa     2.600  " 

760 

M 

Oil, 

6.000  " 

660 

« 

Wool, 

100  « 

760 

U 

Tobacco,   . 

760  " 

1000 

M 

Silk,                .            . 

800  " 

100 

M 

Kersenna,  (vetches), 

Kilo.     7.600,   .1 

not  exported,  nor 
brought  to  market 

7.  Mosks,  Churches,  etc. 


Mosks.  In  'Akka  six;  in  Haifa  two  ;  in  Safed  three;  in  Tiberiaa  two  ;  in 
Nazareth,  Tershiha,  and  ez-Zib,  each  one.  In  every  village  there  ia  a  houso 
used  as  a  moak. 

Greek  Churches.  There  is  one  Greek  church  in  each  of  the  following 
places:  'Akka,  Haifa,  Nazareth,  Tiberiaa,  Eefr  Yaslf;  el-Mekr,  el-Birwea, 
Sha'b.  'Abilin,  Sukhnin,  el-Bussah,  er-Ramehj  Tershtha,  el-Bukei'a,  Kcfr 
Sumei'a,  el-Baneb,  Abu  Sinon,  er-Reineh.    In  all  18. 

Greek-  Catholic  Churches.  There  is  one  Greek-Catholic  church  in  each  of 
the  following  places :  'Akka,  Haifa,  Shefa  'Omar,  Nazareth.  Tiberias,  el-Mekr, 
cd-Dam6n,  'Abilin,  Sukhnin,  'Arrabeh,  'AilibOn,  Deir  Hanna,  Tur'an,  d- 
Mughar,  er-Rfcmeh,  Sfihraata,  Fata,  Tershiha,  Malia,  'Ajsfieh,  Safed.  In 
all  21. 

Maronite  Churches.    In  'Akka  one  ;  in  Nazareth  one. 

Frank  Latin  Churches.  In  'Akka  one;  in  Haifa  one;  in  Tiberiaa  one.-- 
Frank  Convents  in  'Akka,  Nazareth,  and  on  Carmel. 

Jewish  Synagogues.  Of  these  there  is  one  in  each  of  the  following  places: 
'Akka,  Haifa,  Tiberias,  Safed,  el-Bukei'a.    In  all  6. 
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Note  IV.— Pages  167, 185,  208. 

Thb  Tteokeon  and  cbetain  Remains  in  Jerusalem. — The  letter 
of  the  Rev.  George  B.  Whiting,  from  which  the  following  are  extracts, 
was  published  in  full  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1948,  pp.  W-96 ;  also  in 
Germao  by  Rodiger,  Zeitechr.  der  morgenl.  Gee.  IL  p.  231  eq.  Mr 
Whiting  was  for  several  years  a  resident  in  the  Holy  City ;  and  his 
judgment  is  entitled  to  great  weight  I  insert  here  the  greater  part  of 
the  letter,  as  having  a  direct  bearing  upon  several  of  the  topics  dis- 
ousted  in  the  text 

«  'Abeih  in  Lebanon,  Aug.  22, 1847 

"  Mr  deae  Sie  : — A  few  months  ago  I  read  with  deep  interest  your 
two  articles  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (1846)  on  the  Topography  of 
Jerusalem.  Being  then  about  to  visit  the  Holy  City,  I  resolved  to 
examine  anew  some  points,  on  which  much  stress  is  laid,  in  respect  to 
the  Tyroposon  valley  and  the  course  of  the  second  wall 

"  One  of  these  points,  and  perhaps  the  most  plausible,  is  the  alleged 
fact,  that  along  the  street  running  eastward  from  the  Tafa  gate,  at  the 
northern  base  of  Mount  Zion,  where  you  find  the  commencement  of  the 
Tyroposon,  there  are  no  tract*  of  a  valley  to  be  found  ;  and  that  the 
street  called  Harat  en-Nusara,  or  *  Christian  street,'  which  leads  out  of 
the  street  last  named  towards  the  north,  is  perfectly  level.  Now,  it 
must  be  conceded,  that  this  *  Christian  street '  is,  at  the  point  where  it 
leaves  the  other  (the  Yifa  gate  street),  nearly  or  ouite  level ;  and  yet, 
as  you  go  northwards,  there  certainly  is  a  gradual  ascent  through 
almost  the  whole  length  of  the  street 

44  But  a  more  conclusive  answer  to  the  argument  is  the  fact,  that 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  Urge  accumulation  of  rubbish  all  along*  the 
northern  base  of  Zion,  by  which  the  old  valley  has  been  filled  up.  This 
fact  is  not  only  rendered  extremely  probable  by  the  existence  of  a  great 
depth  of  rubbish  and  old  buildings  on  all  the  northern  parts  of  Zion,  as 
was  found  to  be  the  case  in  digging  for  the  foundations  of  the  English 
church,  and  for  those  of  the  barracks  erected  by  Ibrahim  Pasha ;  but  it 
is  now  proved  by  excavations  actually  mads  at  different  points  in  the 
valley  itself  So  that  the  argument  upon  the  present  level  appearance 
of  the  ground  in  question,  is  literally  an  argument  resting  upon  rubbish. 
It  has  no  solid  foundation. 

44  While  walking  in  company  with  the  late  Prof.  Fiske,  through  the 
enclosure  onoe  occupied  by  the  great  palace  or  hospital  of  the  knights 
of  St.  John,  oar  attention  was  arrested  by  a  large  heap  of  rubbish 
freshly  thrown  up,  lying  near  by  the  little  Greek  church  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  enclosure.  On  entering  the  yard  of  this  church,  we 
found  people  digging  for  foundations,  on  which  to  erect  additional  build- 
ings. They  had  already  excavated  to  the  depth  of  some  fifteen  or 
tweuty  feet,  as  we  estimated,  through  nothing  but  rubbish ;  and  had  just 
then  come  upon  the  top  of  a  vaulted  room,  the  depth  of  which  could  not 
'  yet  be  seen.  The  men  said  it  was  understood  there  was  an  ancient 
chaptl  there,  long  since  buried  beneath  the  ruins  and  rubbish  of  other 
building*.  Whether  the  vaulted  room,  the  top  of  which  we  saw,  was  the 
said  chapel  or  not ;  or  whether  it  belonged  to  the  first,  or  the  second,  or 
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the  third  story  of  a  structure  long  since  buried  and  lost,  we  of  come 
could  not  tell.  Hut  supposing  it  to  have  been  on  the  first  or  low 
story,  the  original  foundations  must  have  been  at  least  thirty  or  forty 
feot  below  the  present  surface.  Thej  may  have  been  much  deeper  tki 
that.     Now  this  spot  is  within  a  few  yards  of  the   Yafa  gate  street; 

Sreeisely  where,  on  your  theory,  we  should  look  for  the  Tyropoeon  nllej 
lied  up  with  rubbish.     I  need  not  tell  you,  how  much  we  were  interested 
in  this  discovery. 

"  I  proceed  to  mention  another  fact  of  the  same  sort.  On  this  soe 
Yafa  gate  street,  at  a  point  further  up  towards  the  gate,  a  large  wr 
building  has  recently  been  erected.  It  stands  opposite  the  castle,  on  tk 
corner  of  the  street  leading  north  from  the  main  street  towards  the 
Latin  convent.  Of  course,  then,  this  building  stands  directly  over  the 
bed  of  your  Tyropoeon  valley ;  and  here  also  we  should  look  for  » con- 
siderable accumulation  of  rubbish.  I  inquired  of  a  European  mer- 
chant, who  occupies  a  part  of  the  building,  and  who  said  he  was  preset 
when  it  was  erected,  whether  in  digging  to  lay  the  foundations  mid 
depth  of  rubbish  was  found.  '  A  very  great  depth,'  he  replied.  '  Hot 
deep  do  you  think  the  excavations  were  r  '  *  Oh,  I  don't  know,'  he  sud, 
but  very  deep.  Look  at  the  height  of  that  castle  wall ;  the  depth  of 
our  excavations  was  equal  to  that.'  The  part  of  the  castle  wall  to 
which  he  pointed,  cannot  be  less  than  forty  or  fifty  feet  high.  '  Are  jw 
sure,1  I  said,  '  your  foundations  were  so  deep  ?  '  *  Yes,  he  answered 
with  confidence,  ( quite  as  deep  as  the  height  of  that  walL' 

"  Our  English  friends  in  Jerusalem,  like  ourselves,  were  much  inter- 
ested in  these  facts ;  and  regarded  them  as  proving  beyond  all  contro- 
versy, that  there  was  formerly  a  deep  valley  or  ravine  along  the  come 
of  tfiis  street. 

«'•  Much  has  been  said  about  some  supposed  ancient  remains,  near  tie 
corner  formed  by  the  Yafa  gate  street  and  the  street  running  north 
through  the  bazars ;  as  also  about  a  supposed  '  pier  of  an  ancient  gate- 
way,7 in  the  open  grounds  on  the  west  of  the  bazars.  Both  of  the* 
points  I  took  some  pains  to  examine,  in  company  with  Prof.  Fiske.  Tw 
remains  first  mentioned  arc  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  square  corner, 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  of  the  celebrated  palace  of  the  knights 
of  St.  John.  You  may  recollect  a  row  of  arches,  almost  entire,  tlm 
the  north  side  of  the  Yafa  gate  street,  extending  from  near  the  bams 
almost  up  to  the  l  Christian  street.*  This  row  of  arches,  I  believe  it  L« 
on  all  hands  admitted,  belongs  to  the  crusades,  and  evidently  formed  th* 
south  basement  of  the  great  palace  of  the  knights.  The  square  corner 
alluded  to,  is  a  continuation,  or,  more  correctly,  the  termination  of  ibJ 
row  of  arches.  It  is  exactly  on  a  line  with  them,  and  built  in  the  very 
frame  stylo ;  the  stones  being  of  the  same  shape  and  size  with  those  of 
the  arches  and  buttresses. 

u  Looking  northward  from  this  corner  of  the  old  palace,  we  noticti 
exactly  in  a  line  with  the  eastern  face  of  it,  and  about  midway  betweea 
it  and  the  north  side  of  the  palace  enclosure,  Mr  Williams7  '  pier  of » 
gateway/  which  he  says  is  in  its  style  of  architecture  different  from  any 
tiling  he  had  seen  in  Jerusalem,  and,  as  he  thinks,  of  high  antiqui?. 
Now  had  he  carefully  compared  this  relic  with  the  row  of  arches  ah:** 
mentioned,  he  would  have  found,  that  the  style  of  architecture  is  jk- 
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etsely  the  same  in  both.  Even  the  shape  and  dimension!  of  the  stones 
are  the  same  in  both.  The  stones  are  mostly  of  an  oblong  form,  three 
or  four  feet  in  length,  and  perhaps  a  little  less  than  two  feet  in  breadth 
and  thickness.  And  farther,  if  he  had  looked  from  the  top  of  the  corner, 
already  described,  across  the  open  ground  to  this  ( pier  of  a  gateway,' 
he  would  hare  been  satisfied,  that  both  the  '  pier'  and  the  corner  are  part 
and  parcel  of  one  and  the  same  building,  and  that  the  old  palace  of  the 
knights  of  St  John.  I  think  you  have  suggested,  that  this  was  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  said  palace ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  no  one,  who  care- 
fully compares  the  several  remains  now  alluded  to,  can  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  such  is  the  fact 

Host  truly  yours, 

G.  B.  Warm* 


Not*  V.— Page  384 

Diuu  Lrmi  of  Pnoncnox. — The  following  is  a  translation  of 
the  letter  given  us  by  the  chief  Druse  Sheikh  residing  in  Hasbeiya,  di- 
rected to  the  marauding  party  of  Druses  stationed  near  Banias. 

44  To  their  Excellencies  the  respected  Sheikhs  of  the  Shuf^  now  in 
these  parts;  may  Ood  most  High  preserve  them. 

"  First,  the  multiplication  of  abundant  longings  to  behold  you  in 
Mperity  and  health.  And  then,  we  inform  you  that  our  friend,  Mr 
bomson,  is  proceedinc,  on  the  part  of  the  British  government,  to  visit 
certain  places ;  and  it  is  expected  of  you,  that  no  one  will  interfere  with 
him,  or  stand  in  bis  way.  Further,  you  need  not  that  we  should  insist 
in  this  matter.     Hay  your  lives  be  long. 

Tour  sbcero  friend, 

Muhammbd  Kma.  (L.  8.) 
"Shalto a,  1*68.  [May  14, 18SI]* 


vrosperh 
Thomsoi 
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FROM  BETROT  TO  'AKKA. 

(sec.  n.) 


General  rate  of  Travel,  8  Eng.  M.  the  boor. 

Jfiwfay,  April  50,  1851 

Fran  Beirut  *  «• 

1.  Nehr  Ghodtr,  1  05 

1  Khin  Khulda,  1 
8.  el-Goafr,  90 

4.  Nahr  Demur,  mouth,  1 

6.  Neby  Yuna*,  el-Jiyeh,  1  10 

Total  4  85 


Tuealey,  il jpril  6m. 


From  Neby  Yuna*, 
1.  r»p*(  higbeat  point, 
1  Wedr  Shehim, 
8.  KA*  kumeUeh, 

4.  Nahr  Auwaly,  ford, 

5.  " 


80 

80' 

26, 

SO 

85 

To  Sidoo    9  10 


From  Sidou, 
8.  NVjdel  Yon, 
7.  Brow  of  bill, 


&  Highj 
9.  KefrFalue, 


N.  85°  E. 

about   E. 

(  80'  S.  77°  E. 

1  20*8.7©°  E. 

abt  S.  74°  E. 


45 
85 

60 

15 


To  Kefr  Fame,    9  15 


r,  il^rtf  7*. 

From  Kefr  Falaa, 

I.  Wady  HuummAi.  bo*  46 

J.  Rom.     FrumK.FUm\K.8*°E.  65 

8.  KaituWh,  1  85 

4.  Zrhiltah.  66 

5.  Jrtt'a,  (5  mm.  ob  rlftf)  1  06 

6.  Jegu'a,  1 

Tumi  8  15 


Tlmumy,  Jjrff  8m. 

Detained  by  weather. 

/Krfey,  April  *L 

From  Jerjua, 

1.  'Arab  tialim,  (10  min. 

B.M. 

on  loft,)                   S.15°W. 

86 

2.  NahrZaherawy,  bridge, 

85 

8.  TeU  Habbosh.    From 

Jerio'a,                    &89<>W. 
4.  Nebatlyeh,  Lower, 

20 

80 

6.  Arnun,                   abt  S.  66°  E.  1  10 

8.  KoTat  eab-Sbekh;        &  98°  E. 

90 

Totheoaetk 

r» 

From  Arnun, 

7.  el  ifumrah,         about  W.      80 

8.  Zeutar,  Kaet,      about  W.      96 

9.  ZauUr,  We*,      about  W.       10 
10.  JUr  KaWlyeh,  about  W.  by  S.  1 

To  the  bridge    9  06 


Aafunmj,  April  10m. 

From  bridge, 

1.  Point  in  W.Hu- 

jeir.    about   &  by  E. 
8.  Wady    Soioky, 

mouth.  S.  by  E. 

8.  Kobrlkhah,  abt        S.  E. 
4.TUK  &97°W. 

fi.  Sauwaiieh,         &    4°  W.  (circuit) 

6.  W.  llukir,  road 

to  fibula,  R.  W.  90 

7.  Khirbet  SUim,  abt  N.N.E.  10 
8.TibulB,      about  S.S.W.                1  10 

Total    $~U 


85 

45 
55 

40 
50 


April* 


From  Tibnla, 
I    IKrW. 
9.  Sorihala. 


S.eV>W. 
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8.  W.  el-'Ayun,  opp.  its  ■•  »■ 

angle,  S.  45°  W.       15 

4.  High  point,  N.  N.  W.       15 

5.  Yalir,  about  X.  X.  W.       80 

6.  W.  el-'Ayftn,  return,  abt    S.  S.  E.      40 

7.  Haxtreh,  ruin,  S.  25°  E.  1  00 

8.  Head  of  Wady,     about  W.  S.  W.       80 

9.  Rumeh,  N.  60°  W.       80 

Relit  N.  74°  W.  1  zn.        Total    5  20 


Tuesday,  April  13*A 
From  fork  of  road  to  'Aiteh, 

1.  W.  el-'Ayun,  plain  be- 

low Rnmeish,  about    S.  80°  E.  1 

2.  RuniciiJi,  S.  10°  E.       20 
8.  Kefr  Birim,        about  S.  E.  by  E.  1  25 

Total    2  45 


Wednesday,  April  14*. 
From  Kefr  Bir'ira, 

1.  Low  ridge,  angle  of  Jeb. 

Jermuk,  S.  15°  E. 

2.  Mcirdn,  S.  16°  E. 
8.  E.browofmounfn,abtN.60oW. 

4.  W.    "  "        "  N.  W. 

5.  Reit  Jenn,  (1}  m.  di- 

rect,) S.70°W. 

6.  Brow  above  Rameh,  S.  S.  E. 

7.  er-Rumeh,  S.  60°  W. 

8.  el-Mugliar,  (3  m.  direct,) 

about  S.  30°  E. 

To  lluzur  35  min.  and  to 

top  of  Tell  20  m.  Total 


7.  Tell  Birweh, 

8.  'Akka,  S.  gate, 


El. 

W.brN.l 
N.  753  W.  1  SO 

Total  f» 


IL 


FROM  'AKKA  TO  JERUSALEM. 
(SEC.  m.) 

with  noBsn. 


Monday,  April  19*. 
From  'Akka, 

1.  Tell  Risen,  S.  SO0  E.  1  tf 

2.  Rir  Tireh,  S.  35=  E.    II 
8.  Tfimrah,  S.  65°  L 

4.  Top  offirst  ridge,  about  &  60°  L 

5.  Kaukab,  S.  51°  E. 

6.  Jefat,  S.  89=  L 

7.  Kana,  About   E.  S.  L 

8.  KefrMenda,  about  V. 


Total   fU 


Tmtdag,  April  20*. 


From  Kefr  Menda, 

1.  Seffurieh, 

2.  Brow  of  a  low  hiR, 

3.  BcitLahm, 

4.  Jeida, 

5.  TeU  esh-Shemmam, 


Thursday,  April  loth. 

1. 

2. 
8. 

Top  of  diagonal  ridge,    S.  (55°  W. 
Deir  Himna                    S.  45°  W. 

{Ski 

Total 

Friday,  April  16*. 
Remained  at  'Arrabeh. 

55 
25 

85 
1  55 

&  11°  E.  1  IS 
S.  80°  W.  1 « 
S.S0°W.  15 
S.30°W.  tf 
S.23*W.    55 

Total   4H 


Saturday,  April  17*. 
From  'Arriibeh, 

1.  Sokhnin,  N.  67°  W.       45 

2.  Top  of  a  ridge,  N.  38°  W.  1 

3.  Wady  Sha'ab,  bottom,         N.  W.       25 

4.  Kubarah,  about         N.  E.      45 

Return  to  No.  3. 

5.  Sha'nb,  vilL  about  W.       80 

6.  Tall  Ya'nin,  on  left,        W.  by  N.       IB 


Wednesday,  April  21*. 

From  Tell  e^h-Shemmum, 

1.  Tell  eth-Thorali,  S.  19-  E     3 

2.  Tell  el-MutaeUira,  S.    7°  L  1  # 
8.  Leijun,               about  S.  W.  by  &     '•* 

4.  Top  of  Pass  towards 

Ranileb,  about    S.  &"ic  W.  1  !■) 

5.  I'm  el-Fahm,  about           S.(?i    •*' 

6.  High  point,  S.    5-  L    » 

7.  High  brow,  about     S.  20°  E.  1  » 

8.  Yu'bud,  S.    «* 

Total  *» 


I  Thurmhy,  April  224. 

From  YaTiud, 

1.  Hill  15'  S.W.  of  YaTrod,       S.  W.     I» 

2.  High  point,  S.  65°  W.  1 

3.  Fork  of  road  to  'Attil, 

about  S.  60°  W.  1  » 
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4.  'Attfl,  abort  &      40 

W.  M&ada,        about  a  70°  EL  1  4ft 
C  'Aiiobta,  a  80°  EL      40 

7.  BMb,  &  47®  &  1 

Told    8ft0 
"""  a  ftft  •  E.  1  4ft 


la.  Kftfltol,    00   ildgt   ft'  m.  m. 

€» ov right* aba*  a  OS'S.      45 

14.  Kaluok,  &      ao 


Total    7  4ft 


1.  RaAdiah, 

a  nighpoK 

a  High  point, 
4.  Karat  Jit, 
a  Faadnk, 

a  Hi^poK 

a 


4**  84*. 

N.  w°"  w! 
a7o°w. 
a7o°w. 
a&6°w. 

abort  w.  a  w. 

*bo«tS.  70°  W. 

w.aw. 


lft 
1ft 

10 
60 

ftft 

40 

1  1ft 

1  ftO 


Total    8  80 


Jjrfllott. 


1.  MtUtl  Yiba, 

a  N Jbj  TbAry,  Welj, 

a  Ronthiah, 

4.  Ladd, 

a  Onaridga, 

a  Ob  a  rfcW 

1  tl-Kabah, 

a  High  point, 

a  Yalo  abort] 


ai«°w. 
ae7°w. 
a  ii°w. 
aao°w. 
aM°  e. 

about  S.8o°  E. 

a**0  e. 

a70°  E. 

orE.S.E. 
Total 


1  40 
85 
SB 

1  4ft 
lft 
ftO 
4ft 
IS 


TftO 


TWday,  >4»r«*7* 

Fran  Yaks 

1.  Aagla of rldga, abort N.0»°W.  80 

a  'Amwaa,  a  47°  W.  1ft 

a  Lacife.  a  47°  W.  90 

4.  High  Mint,  i    i°W.  10 

A.  BaftSoiln.  a  10 

a  Sar^a,  AroA,  a  4ft 

7.  'Art*/,  a  0°  E.  ao 

R.  Y-h*X  N.  W0  E.  ao 

9.  High  plat,        abort  K.  8ft 

UK  MikaV,  obort  E.  8ft 

II.  Sari*  abort  E.N.E.  1 

IX  KariotaVEaab,  abort    L1&  80 

VotllL- M 


ITalaaaiay,  JarffloaV 


l.Topofa»9artl  aaO°E.      4ft 

aJanasYaniOala.abt    S.  75°  E.      4ft 

Total  r» 


EXCURSIONS  FROM  JERUSA- 
LEM.   (SEC  VI) 


m. 


JtfbjrfiH. 

From  Jofunalon, 

L  Conrat  of  tha  Croat, 

8  sin.  on  right,  abt  W. 

1  High  point,  abort  W.  by  a 
a  'Ab  Yaks  abort  W.  by  a 
4.  'AuH0rt>ah,  abort  W. 

a  Bitdr,  a  4ft°  W. 

6  Kbiibet  at-Yabftd,    N.  4ft°  W. 


10 
80 
1ft 

IS 
40 
1ft 


Total    1  8ft 


From  Bitdr, 

1.  Fork  of  road*  N.  4ft°  E. 

a  Point  ft  m.  E  of 

Wtkfch,    about  K. 

a  Top  of  ridga.ab!       ML  by  E. 
4.  Aboto    'Ala  KA- 

riaa.  aboot   K.E.byN. 

a  BrowofRophain,abt  E. 

a  JeraaalaoH    Yafa 

gala,        abort     N.  80*  E  (?) 


lft 
lft 

10 
ftO 


80 
Total    180 


#V«in»  jtfay  7at 


1.  Mar  EGAs 

a  al-Kkartk  raia,  IS 

a  Kabbot  Rabll,  a  47°  &       10 

4.  Crtaa,  ftO 

a  ol-Borak,  lft 

a  High  point,  a  400  W.      10 

7.  High  point,  abort  a  8ft9  W.  1  Oft 

a  High  paint,  abort  a  8ft*  W.      lft 
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mmuuBT. 


t.  Kufln,  at  leatrvoir,  .  S.  87°  W.  46 

MX  Opp.  Kbeiran,  about  S.M°W.  26 

1L  Hffl  north  of  Beit  Sor,S.42°W.  95 

19.  Beit  Sdr,  S.  86°  W.  10 

18.  'Ain  edh-Dhinreh,      N.  90°  E.  07 

14.  Angle  of  road,  about  &  85 

16.  Bir  el-Kbolll,    about               E.  07 
16\  er-Rameh,        about    N.  N.  E.  06 

17.  Halhul,  N.    9°  E.  96 


Jtta/12*. 


Total    7  16 


oucureujf,  Jtfey  Ufa. 
From  Halbul, 
1.  'Ain  edh-DUnreh, 


9. 
& 

4.  ' 
6 

e. 


about 


N. 
N.    90  E. 

N.90°E. 
N.  150  E. 
N.  91°  E. 


High  point, 
Beit  Unuoi 
Merrtna, 
Top  of  ridge, 
BeHSakaneh, 

Return  over  the  neck: 
Point,  from  neck  abt  N.  E.by  E. 
High  point,  about  N.  E.  by  E. 
High  point,      about     E.  N.  E. 

10.  el-Khudr,  about     E.  N.  E. 

11.  Jerusalem,  Yam  Gate, 


7. 
8. 
9. 


19 
90 
80 
46 
80 
18 

96 
80 
10 
86 


From  Daamen, 

IE 

1.  Mejdel, 

N.    7°W.    41 

9.  'Ahrabeft, 

about    N.byW.lI 

8.  High  point, 

about              L    9 

4.  Yanun, 

N.80°L    » 

6.  'Ain  Yanun, 

N.30°L    9 

&  High  ridge, 

about              K    U 

7.  High  point, 

about  N.  50°  W.    » 

8.  BeitFarlk, 

N.49°W.     tt 

9.  Nabulua, 

about  X.  50°  W.  1  S 

Total  SSt 


Tlwiaaj,  Jfay  13d. 
From  Nawiuua, 

1. 'Aakar,  about  SL  E.  by  E      9 

9.  An^le  of  moun- 
tain, about  N.tt°L   1 
JL  T&uuaah,  about  K.  40°  W.t    « 
4.  Burj  eWFAifa,  X.  74°  E   II 

5w  Tnbae,  i  ^  N«  70°  * 


6.Teyadrt      abt 


10'  N.  90°  E 
96'  N.  76°  E 
96'  N.    5°  E 


1 


Total    •  10 


Total  iU 


TV.    FROM  JERUSALEM  TO  BEISAN. 
(SEC.  VIL) 


fWday,  Jfay  14* 
From  Teyaar, 

1.  Knar  el-Malih,  abt    S.  50  E  1 « 

2.  Khirbet  el-MiiHh,     abt    E.  S.  L    9 

8.  Sakftt  (Sooooth)  /*£ **     NL  '  « 
4.  'Ain  el-Beida, 


J/owdby,  Jfay  10dL 
From  Jenualem, 

1.  er-Raxn,  by  ureal  road,  1  40 

2.  Rubor  el-'Araalikah,  abt            E.  66 
8.  Khirbet  el-Haiyeh,  abt  E.bvN.  80 

4.  Jeb'a  (Geba),  N.65*°W.  45 

5.  MokhmAs,  46 


5.  Berdela,  rain, 

6.  'AinMak-hua, 


(45'abtEbTN: 
abtN.  35°"  W. 
abt  N.(!) 
abt         K.(?J 


Total   410 


Satmrlag,  Mag  154. 


Tuesday,  May  UOl 
From  Mukhmaa, 
.    DA  (     40'N.50°  E. 

1.  Rammon,  1  l  10'  N 

2.  et-Taivibeh,  on  right,   N.    1°  E 
8.  Deir  Jerur,  N.    5°  W. 

4.KefrM41ik,abt    j^^i 

6.  el-Mughaiyir,  N.  63°  E. 

8.  Daumeh,  N.  28°  E. 


From  'Ain  Mak-huz, 
Total    4  85    1.  Ridghah,  about     E.  by  S.    2 

2.  Ford  of  Jordan, 

near  Sakut,      about     E.  by  S.  1 
8.  W.  Ytbia,  mouth,   abt     E.bvK.    9 

4.  Brow  of  1st  pla- 
teau, about  N.  65°  E  1 1* 

5.  Another  brow,      about  N.  50°  E    # 

6.  Kefir  Abil,  E    » 


1  50 


45 
15 

20 

45 
45 


4» 


From  Kefr  Abil, 

1.  High  point,  abt  N.  50°  W.  1  30 

Total    6  40   2.  Angle  of  road,  about    N.  50°  W.     U 


ITIKEBAftY. 


6S9 


a  FabJl  (PdU\  abo*  a     u 

Fran  no.  % 
4  Fort  toBai-j45'abtN.50°W.  , 
atn,  1  15' abt    S.  S.W.  X 

N.«9°W.  115 


Total    4  15 


FBOM   BEISAN  TO   HASBHYA. 
(SEC  VUL) 


Jtfajl7* 


Bait  Ma, 
Kfaaiab, 
an-Na'trah, 
Tftmrah, 

a  E.  fcot  of  Tabor, 

W.  Sbarar,     about 

SAk  al-Kban,      about 


N.  78°  W. 
N.  84°  W. 
N.  r>  E. 
N.85°  E. 

N.  byE. 
N.N.  E. 
N.N.E. 


1  80 
1  35 
1 
85 

50 
1 
1  10 


Total    f  10 


7May,*ajl6*V 
FroaiLabiab, 
L  Hajaren- 

Naar4ny,abtE.N.E.iK.  110 

S.  Irbai,  N.    «°  W.  45 

a  KhlaMm- 

yah,  abtN.KbyE.iE.  t  10 

4.  Tall  Ham,  abt  N.  E.  50 

5.  BtrKafftach,  abt  N.  W.(aVm)  1  05 
«.  Aagtaofroaa,  N.  50°  W.  80 
7.  Daaaaaca*  road, 

aboat    W.N.W.  45 

&  Ja'aaak,  aboon    N.  byE.  1  10 

Total    8  85 


Jay  lft* 
From  Jn'mwb, 

1.  Machar,         aboat  R  85©  & 

I  Ka^tn,         aboat  N.byE. 

a  Angrfo  armada,  aba  E. 

ft.  •I-Kbareibab,  8.  60®  W. 

4  K«4n,  N.  4»  EL 

7.  M  *U  eUJtbal,    abt  N. 


80 
1  15 

85 


Tlaram*  JTay  804. 

FromlCafcalJabal,  a.  a. 

1.  Hlgb  point,     about     N.  51°  E.  1 

1  Honln,                          N.    5°  E.  80 

8.  N.  E.  part  of  ICarj  (     N.  N.  E.  ,  ~ 

'Ayta,         aboattorN.bjE.  s  w 

4.  Tell  Dibbm,   aboon       N.  N.  W.  85 

5.  Brow  orW.ot-Teim,  abt  N.  EL  1  15 
8.  FortofNabrHaabanj.abtN.  E.  55 
7.  Ha^bdy^lo  war  part,    abtS.  E.  80 

-        apparpart,  10 

Total    7  85 


VL    FROM  HASBEIT A  TO  BlNlAS 
AND  BACK.    (SEC  IX) 


Taaaa,  IT*  Soak 

From  Haabeiya ;  apaai  part, 
1.  FordoftbaHaaUBT.abt    N.W.      40 
t.  Notabofaa-Dabar,     abt     aw.      45 
a  Abova  Jlar  Bftrakoa,    N.86°W.      80 
4.  Babk,  abt  S.W.bj&  1  1$ 

ft.  Dibhte,  abt  &      85 

&  JadaUab,  S.  15°W.      15 

7.  TeD  Dibbla,        abt  S.      85 

a  Knyam,  &L  1 

Total    505 


FromKbJyam, 
1.  aWObftjar, 
a  Tallal-KAdy, 
a  Dinah, 
4.  al-ltaaimj, 
a  Jane  of  Si 


Mm 

abt  as 

a  E.     50 
a  I80  W.      85 

abt    a  a  w.    80 
tabtaw.bya  1 


From  at-Naufa* 
Khan  Daw*,       abt 


N.E. 

a 


45 

85 


Total    5  55 


Jay  87ak 

at**  e.  1 

10  arJtan*        ""abt  E.  by  a  1 

1  80   a  Topafrfciia,        abt  N.  N.  W. 
—  14.  WWt   Shotkk  *OaV 

7  80|         aOa    Hilary,  abt  W.byN.1 


Fna»BmnaA 

1.  'Am  Etarrak, 

a  LakaPkiak,  Birkat 
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ITINERARY. 


5.  KfiTftt  ei-Subeibeh, 
I  Bamie, 


JK.  75°  W. 
8.  71°  W. 


26 
60 


Told    4  40 


JWay,J%28m, 

From  Bentta, 

1.  BrawoftentM,    abt  W.  N.W. 

2.  S.  W.  comer  of  moan- 

tain,  N.W. 
&  'Am  Khnrwa'ah,  abt  N.  10°  E. 

4.  Kftfat  Buetra,  E.byS. 

Return  to  no.  6. 

6.  W.  ee-Seraiyib,   abt  N.  by  E. 
0.  W.eL-Khiireibeh,abt  N.byE. 

7.  Raiheiyetel-Fttkhir, 

ebtN.N.B. 
«l  HEbbarfyeh  abtN.75°E.l 

0.  vAin  Jfirm,  N.  40°  W. 

10.  Top  of  ridge  a  of 

bt    N.N.E. 


ftp  of  ride 
Haebeiya, 


It  Haebmya, 


M. 


Total    6  86 


TIL    FROM  HASBEIY A  TO  DAMAS- 
CUS.   (SEC.  X.) 


Momdag,  May  81*. 

From  Hasbeiya, 

1.  W.  et-Teim,  chan- 

nel, abt 

2.  Top  of  ridge  ed- 

Dahar,  abt 

a.  Do.  fork  of  rood,  not 

4.  YOhmur,  abt 

5.  el-Koweh,    (natu- 

rsl  bridge,)  abt 
Return  to  Yuhmur: 
«.  Libbeiya,  abt  E.  by  N.  1 

7.  Neby  Sufa,  N.  E. 


N.  26°  W.      25 


W.  S.W. 
N.E.  1 
N.  1 


N.      80 


Total    5  46 


Thtetdajff  Jum  Id, 

From  Neby  Sufa, 

1.  Angle  at  Damascus 

road,          about  E.  by  N.      80 

2.  Ancle   at   fountain  N.  E.  by  E.  1  50 
8.  Rasbeiya,  E.  end,  S.  25°  E.      40 

6.  Kefir  Kok,  N.  20°  E.  1 


80 


6.  Angle  of  road,  { 
7. 


j«r 


&  Defres-'AsmV 


i 


la 

E.N.E.1H 

t  rw.sw.  * 

1*'       K.E 

1°        abt     X.  1 41 
ao-abtKL 

Total  I  ft 


Saw  2*4 
From  Deir  el-'AabAyir, 

1.  KhAn  MefthelAn,  E.K.E.1 

2.  Dtmts,         about  E.  by  &.    ft 
8.  Kbanel-'AiwC       W  abt  E.  by  S\  •  a 

rid,  lloOS'abtE.&E.1" 

4.  Maaaeh,  abt  E.by&t 

6.  Damascus,  &  W.  gate,  E.    ft 


Total   <ft 


VIEL    FROM  DAMASCUS  TO  Ra!IL> 
BEX.     (SEC.  XL 


7m. 
From  Damascus, 

1.  Wely  above  Setfhljeh,  W.N.  W.     45 

2.  Dnmmar,         about  N.W.     40 
8.  Angle,  N.  W.  side  of 

Sahra,  about  N.W.  140 

4.  Bessfma,  S.W.     ft 

5.  el-F^eh,  founfn,  abt  N.  W.     tt 

6.  el-Kefr,  abt  N.  W.by  W.  1  ft 

7.  Bridge  above  the 

Sua,  abt  N.W.  by  W.    40 

8.  S.  E.  corner   of 

play,  abt       W.N.W.    ft 

9.  Encampment  on 

theBarada,     abt  N.     1* 

Total   65* 

7Wa%t  Jmm  84L 
From  encampment, 

1.  'Ain  el-Funduk  10  m. 

north,  about  N.  1 10 

2.  Angle  opp.  Bustln,  abt  S.  S.  W.     8 
8.  'Ain  Barada,  bead,       W.  by  S.     U 

4.  Batruny,  S.  S.  W.  58 

5.  Top  of  high  ridge,  S.  S.  W.  ft 

6.  Western  brow,        abt  W.  ft 

7.  Angle,     mid-plateau, 

"abt  N.  N.  W.     » 

8.  E  sideofJudeideh,abt       N.  W.     IS 

9.  WairyZarfr,  mouth,     N.  N.  W.     ft 


nUUABT. 
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Water-abod,   boad  of 


10. 

W.  Zaiftr, 
11.  Trot,  Zaror, 

15.  Khan,  month 

Hartr, 
18.  Mojdel  'Anjar, 
14.  'Anjar,  rain, 

16.  Noba'  'Anjar, 


From  Noba"Anjar, 
I.  Nob*'  Shomoln,  nboat        N.  E. 
S.  Kofr  Zobad,       abootN.  40°  E. 
8.  oMCoaoijth,  N.  40°  E. 

4.  flair  •MihOnU,  N.  40°  E» 

5.  Wady  Sahor,  N.  40°  X. 
&  1147,  abootN.  40°  E. 
7.  NobjHhfe,  •boot  N.  N.  E. 
S.  Opn.  Boiottan,  abont  N.  N.  E» 
tL  Forktofaontain,    abt  N.  N.  & 

10.  Ba'albak,  •boot KKf. 

Foontam  of  Bo'albak, 

16m.E.bj&  Total 


B.B. 

N.  W.  10 

N.  N.  W.  90 
of  W. 

obi      N.  W.  60 

N.  N.  W.  SO 

abt       N.E.  40 

E.  16 

Total    t"s6 


SO 

1 

66 

SO 

16 

S6 

1  16 

1  46 

1  S6 

SS 


8S6 


IX.    FROM  BA'ALBEK  TO  EL-HUSN. 
(SEC  HI) 


From  Bo'albak, 

1.  Nahlah,  N.  E.  1  SO 

IWadyflramYftnfc,  )^N^110 
1.  O^RonmoMUdoth, 

|m.  on  loft,  abort  N.  by  E.  1  10 
4.  Top  of  ridgo,  watar- 

ahad,  abont     KbyB.      66 

6.  Nob*'  Labvoh,    16m. 

E-ofrffl.    abont       N.N.E.  1  06 


Total    6  40 

#V*in>  Jnno  11*. 
FiomNobn'Labwoh, 


1  •!  Fton, 

6.  Kit  Ba'albak,  abt 

4.  Aadk  on  rood  to 


E. 
E. 


ado,  <»' 

Ifanml,  HbyW. 

Vot.  IIL-M* 


6.  Nob*1 
6. 

7.  Riblah, 


t'oWJU,  abt    KW.byN. 
ft  oMMrmnl,      S.  66°  E.  1 


*.  40°  E.  S  46 

Total    r*0 


JnwlSm. 


1.  Anglo  of  rood,         abt  N.      46 

1  •T-Bowoidnh,  rma,  nbt  N.  W.  1  16 
8.  Height  of  land,  abt  N.  W.  J  16 
4.  W.  Khalid,  mill,  abt  N.  W.  60 
6.  Month  of  Wody 

Kbattd,       abtN.W.byH.i*.      10 

of-Haan,  X,  by  ▼•*▼•• 

Diioot,Jh.  

•  66 
Ktfatol-Hojn,  W.bylL     66 


060 


FROM  EL-HUSN  TO  BEIROT. 

(ssa  xra.) 


i14m. 


From  at-Hnan, 
L  Nr  Mir  Jlrjia, 
S.  " 


KtO°W. 


8.  Anglo  of  road,  abt 

4.  TaUal-Haanh,  obt 
6.  JUr  al-Abyad,  abt 

6.  Aagloofrood,  obt 

7.  Aaglaof  road,   abt 

K  Nabr   'AkkAr,    or 
N.  ol  Kbnrolboh. 

5.  Sbdkb  Mohammad/ 

fcotofhiO,     obt       S.byW. 


Total    f  m 


FromSbrikh 

I.  Toll'Arka,  &  40°  W. 

S.NahroWa-Vobt&W.lS. 
"*•  (W  abt  &  10°  W. 

8.  W.  Hal**,  brow,  abt  8.  1  40 


1  u 


4.  'Ayfai  'AibJoh,  abt  &  W.  40 

5.  Zftgnarta,           obtaW.byW.  1 
C  Opp-KefrYadtit, 

im.dUt         abt  S.S.E.  1  06 

7.  Alike/ road,     abt  &  56 
0.  W.HeirAna,foot,eM  3.  E.  50 

8.  'AinHetrttna,      abt  5.  S.  E.  50 

Total    0  40 


Mmim. 

'Won  *Ain  HebrtHa, 

1.  Ebden,                ftbt  B.B.E.1 

8.  Ridge,  low  point,  eb*  S.E.  1 

8.  Thecedari,          abt  E.8.E.  1 

4.  Bemmo,             abt  W.byN.  1 

5,  Haeron,                abt  fW.by  a 
From  the  eedan,  abt  \         W. 

Total    •  15 


Tliirwloj,  Jbw  MoV 


1  50 


riom  nMriD| 
1.  Bdamao, 
8.  Top  of  ridge 
8L  Top  of  a  pan, 


4.  Higheet    <  1  8tK  abt 

6.  Nebo*  Rnweif, 

7.  Angle  of  road, 


abt     W.  byS.1 

at*    a  a  w.    40 

at*        a  W.  9  45 
8.  W.  i  j- 

r«uaE.bjB.  *  ** 
abt  a  e.  by  a  i  io 

abt     abjE.      85 

a  a  w.  i 


a  f< 

a  Afk% 


ofAfka, 


&E. 


50 

15 

040 


Fnd+,Jw*  18*. 
FromAfka. 
1.  es-Zawtrfb,  rain,  abt  W.      40 

a  Dhnhox  el-Hawa,  obi  E.  by  a  10 
a  Angle  of  road,  bate  of 

high  ridge,         abt  W.  a  W.  1  15 

4.  Top  of  bigfc  ridge,  abt    a  aw.      50 

5.  W.Sbebrob,bott.oU  S.&W.  20 
a  Angle  of  road,  ***  &.  W.  85 
7.  NebVol-'AaaX  mbt  a  E.  85 
a  Natural  bridge  abt  W.  80 
0.  Fofaa,  ram,          abt  W.  S.  W.      85 

10.  Meara'ah,  middle,  abt  W.  S.W.  1  45 

11.  Nahr    ee-SaMb, 

bridge,  obi  W.     40 

18.  Tod  ofamot,  W.1W.     80 

la'A^KW.port,  abt  W.  by  a  180 


•AjeHAe, 

1.  Bellaneh,  W.  by  a  1  10 

8.  Zok  el-Khnrih,  W.  by  S.  1 

8.  BiitoofNahpel.Kelb,W.bya     80 
4.  BeirSt  (rapidly),  #       8  05 

Total    4  45 


INDEX  I. 


ARABIC  NAMES   AND   WORDS, 


OBOGEAPHICAL. 


Ni 


Kha,tho 
•mad  part  of  tha  ai 
The  raferoaoa  to 


with  Mm,  Urns  Jaft;  and  JCtfV,  are  la  ever?  obm  to  W  i 

In  riiaict  toaaaaat  beginning  with  Aim,  Mk\  ZfcmV,  Jm^rn 

la  not  to  anUbrm ;  and  mom  of  thaai  will  bo  i 


For  the  tignificaaoj  and 
reader  If  referred  to  the 
alee  to  Dr  SarinVb  Eaary  m  the 
BibUeal  Baaearehoe,  VdL  HL 


of  the  aevaral  eoaeooaata  aa 
lamediaftelj  following  tba  Preface  a  Vol  I| 
of  the  Arable,  ia  the  in*  edtfao  of  H 
pa,  89-111. 


•AM  el-KAdir,  JftAaha*  804. 

9Abd  el-Hedj.  fiua.  1)8. 

'Ahdh,  vOL  90.    School,  90. 

AbO,  ^W  Jtat-Afooofcat,  871. 

'Abilln,  better  'Abbittn,  rffl.  aad  W.  10ft- 

106,  107.  na 
Aon*,  rffl.  87. 
Abo  'Alj,  rW.  588L 
Abo  ePAo*  191. 
Abo  Ferej.  Tall,  816. 
Abo  GhaaeV  lam.  144.  187. 
Abo  ¥aa*ab,  rffl.  8T8. 
Abo  N*r,  W.  121.  188. 
Abo  "Obeida,  810,  818. 
Abo  a!--Oo*ir.  W.  841. 
Abo  Sa-od,  frm.  188. 
Abo  S»i  via,  W.  886. 
Abo  Sot***,  oaar  Baaa1ak»14SL  14* 
Abo  Shiaheh,  ooar  Khan  ifaajai,  8L 
Abo§obUfc 


,  oaar  Beaa1ak»14SL  U 
,  oaar  Kate  Wmpk,  I 
rale,  890. 


Abo  SaAa,  rffl.  108. 
Abo  Zaborah,  111. 
Abo  Zakarj,  War/,  88 
AbeZoreife.  116. 
el-AbvaoV  the  white,' 
at-'Aoau>h,  rill  44& 
'Adaa,  Heb  OMhf,  • 
'AdAthir,  ht  71.  * 
'Adweh,  vOL  and  F.  688. 


At^Afkmm.i 
Aghar,  hi.  tat  Agbwar. 


Aghwar,  •  eaforaa/  M.  amr.  of  Ohar,  path. 

too  toe  fern  for  •  Aghes/  488. 


•1-AJmw,  AnJ,  841. 
Afctear,  W.  184,  998,  888L 
Atuoad,  W.  986,  186. 
'Aidib,  via  64. 
'Aifca,  tOL  481,  481. 
'AOofcTill.  106. 

'Aikben,  'AUibte,  *0L  80,  81,  i 
'Aia,  Till,  ooar  'Aaju;  800. 
'Ala,  near  Leewea,*** 
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wmn  htdix. 


»Ain,rilL  north  of  Lebw«h,W8.  Hot  Am 
of  Scripture,  534, 

rl-'Arn,  W,  2m 

♦AId  *Abd  el-'Al,  W.  6& 

•Ain  Anob,  via  81, 

•Ain  'Arab,  489. 

• Ain  'Aty,  W.  87a 

•Ain  'At*,  vilL  3H2,  428,  488. 

•Ain  el-Bafcarah.  587. 

•Ain  Harada,  48*,  499. 

•Ain  JJlMlflVeft.  420. 

•Am  d-BekJa,  in  the  Ghor,  818.  In  Leba- 
non, 60<X    See  Neba' Betya. 

'Ain  el-Beiifc  Tell,  118. 

•Ain  Barker,  *ilL  504, 

'Ain  edh-Dbirweh,  or  ed-D'trwah,  877, 878. 

•Ain  D*fiwht  299, 

•Ain  Mrf-IKbi,  Till  37. 

•Ain  Fnlai  42S, 

•Ain  el-Ffleh,  474,  47* 

•Ain  Fit,  vilL  390,  393, 

•Ain  4IU4  487. 

•Ain  e)ffeMM,  487, 

•Ain  el-fladid,  Till  609. 

Ain  rjUmyeh,  285* 

•Ain  IIAriih,  449. 

•Ain  Ha«ar,  Till.  4g& 

•Ain  Hizftiy  {*  f«r  Dha),  401. 

fAin  Ver»bvt48T. 

'Ain  BajatL  54. 

•Ain  Ibl,  TilL  63,  88. 

'Ain  Jftrfa,  rill  416,  418. 

'Ain  -2-Jurr,  comm.  'Anj*rt  496* 

•Ain  Karim,  Gr.  Mh  Cbnan,  158,  871, 
272. 

fAin  Kebir,  29a 

'Ain  KesAr,  viU.  19,  20,  81. 

'Ain  mJamm  478. 

'Ain  el-Kuneiaeh,  Till  504. 

'Ain  KGnych  of  tfafbeiya,  360,  882. 

'Ain  KfmVeb  of  Baaia*,  898. 

'Ain  el-Ka^ir,  449. 

'Ain  Mak-huz,  314,  815,  816. 

•Ain  Meitbclun,  489. 

'Ain  el-Miirab,  W.  67,  €1. 

'Ain  Ni^i",  nun,  88. 

•Ain  Sahib,  471. 

'Ain  Salik  487, 

'Ain  SermMb,  889. 

'Ain  Sham*,  fmk-Jfomt*,  163, 154. 

*Ain  &*-$u%mnehf  429. 

•Ain  Tiii:i.  Tktnnrh,  295. 

'Ain  et-TannQr,  555,  557. 

•Ain  Tannurah,  nemr  9afbeiya,  480. 

•Ain  Tannurmh,  TilL  888. 

•Ain  et-Tin,  844. 

•Ain  Tinta,  882. 

•Ain  Turab,  comm.  'An^arao,  617. 

•Ain  Un,  Till.  87. 

•Ain  Warkah,  vilL  28. 

'Ain  Yalo,  265. 

•Ain  es-Zeitun,  tOL  75. 

'Ainab,  vilL  2L 


•Ainin,  tOL  88. 

•Ainon,  not  Jaa 

•Ainot,  tUL  87,  88. 

•Aken,Tffl.68,67. 

'Aitbet  *»-Zfa,  58. 

'Aithth,  an  *Ait*h_ 

f Aithtrun.  TilL  55,  367. 

•AithT,  429. 

'Ait*,  Till  685. 

'AM4  W,  287. 

Kte  W.  di*tr.  445* 

•AfeUfin,  TflL  616.  818. 

•Ajlfta,  M.  317. 

cI-'Akab,  Nafaa',  800, 

'Akabet  K.'.mid,  429. 

'Akbarah,  ^dkofari  74. 

'Akkn,  <*«&»»  Ptot*m**t  89,  90,  tl  an. 

•Akkir,  Till,  and  iit.  and  1L  670,  571 

577.     Boat*  by.  577.  578. 
Aklhn,  Gr  * Al^w,  ■  district,*  8& 
'Aklok,  AH,  800,  801. 
'Afcraha  of  Damavna,  447,  459. 
'A^rabany,  canal,  447,  459. 
'Akrabeh,  AcrvU,  296. 
*Akob,  a  plant,  110. 
♦Akurah,  tOL  601,  602,  G03. 
'Alma,  TilL  89, 
'Almfc*  Akmrth,  887. 
'Ilak  rill.  37r  58. 
'Aly,  #.  144,  IS  I,  158, 
'A  It  ea-Soghlr,  fam.  58,  69. 
al-'AmMikah,  *  Amabkitea/  **T. 
'Ambat,  tUL  009. 

'Amknh,  not  Bih-Emdt,  68,  108,  108. 
eVAnifid,  W.  342,  344. 
'Amakah,  88a 
el-' Anion,  tOL  158. 
'Amwaa,  Emmm^  Nwtpoim,  148»  U7. 
'Aniyan,  tiU.  GOL 
'Anita,  jiaateoCe,  297. 
'AnA*,  TilL  564. 
'Aaebta,  Till.  105,  138. 
•Aimabeh,  IktkmnabaT  148,  144. 
'Anjar,  HtW.  498  #q. 
'Aujar,  Ctefrw,  495-498. 
'Ankon,  *iU.  42,  44. 
•An|ar,  (fiTa%  43 1. 
'Anturah,  see  'Ain  Turab, 
•Arab,  W.  429. 
'Arab  Salfm,  tOL  44,  47. 
"Ara^c,  *  wine-ipirit,'  195* 
'illam  TilL  19,  3  L 
'Ai>ar,  F,  18. 

Ajbet  Kwheiya,  tUL  598,  599. 
Artf,  *low  plain,*  Hab.  \najf  «4L 
Ar4  el-Ahmar,  341,84*/ 
Ai4  'Akltik,  600. 
Ar4  •  ■  I  - 1 1  .i  1 1 1  r  n  .i.  34  L 
Aii  Serada,  889. 
'Aijia,  TilL  584. 
'Arfca,  ^nw,  578-581. 
•Ar^a,  Nahr,  578,  579,  588. 
Arnan,  TilL  49,  51. 
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•Atht,  ▼flL  446. 

•Arrabeh,  Or.  ra'A/efe  ^raW,  84  Si. 

el-'Arrid.  F.  440. 

•ArrtK  W.  S7S,  2R8. 

'A*tf,  Till.  IM,  166. 

'AriaUm*,  WT. 

An,    «4*r,'  Ueb.  n«v  684 

Aaad,*ttott,  pr.  a.464 

tt-'Anl,  W.  894  887,  4*4  414 

el-'Aiei,  W.  29a 

•a .fir i*.  v,ii  m 

*TA«ftr.  fir.  694 

Aafamftrea,  ia  W.  el-'AJM,  460. 

A«to*ftr«h.  on  the  Barada,  474. 

•A^r,  ff69,  61. 

Afbth,  tOL  184, 302. 

•AAmr,  not  4da»%  «4  !».  *»• 

'Aikar,  TeD,  2H9. 

'Adda,  rain,  127. 

el-Amd,  •  the  black/  M.  444, 410.  Bridge 

640. 
•U'Apt,  rlr.  OmAn,  ftmntaliu^  684  684 
"Auibnh,  TtlL  461,  464 
'AfalUh,  W.  148,  144. 
'AtW6n,  tte  'Aitherfa. 
'AthJH,  «m  *Atiit, 
•AOli,  or  <AtMit,  CJ     680. 
'Auhtth.  rill.  A& 
fAl*4  tiU  If 4. 
'Aadeh,  pr.  a.  128,  129,  181. 
al-'Aajth,  riv.  140,  142. 
aWAaJeli,  IU«,  878. 
'A^h,  in  the  Gate,  298. 
*Ao|*rK  25«. 
•AwH  pr.  o.  807. 
As**lj,  iff.  Autumn,  -18,  87. 
el~AW  rrr,  444,  447,  470. 

*A«ividk  via.  aw. 

«KAj0t*  W.  81,  82. 

'Afta  -Aduih,  Tia  eaiF.  888. 

"i^i iih.  Tin  WI8 

.801, 


,184 


Be'alb»4  M*afc,  606-627.    The 
624. 

M4*6-»' 

Bib  «^Surfljp  442, 

R**r*4  *i*w  I6&46L 

rWWi.  tUL  108,  108, 
K  Md  W    1*4, 

fa*  c*<  F.  887. 

bfMi.101 

ir»tiifL  Tin  2i. 

BalnUa,  cull*,  402. 
Balola,  riU.  428. 
Balftfa,  eak,  8*8. 
Baa,  tOL  667. 
•Ua'aah,  rill.  64 


>,  278,xzIt. 


897  tq.  404  4*  *t*  *•*- 

BlftJU,  cmnel  *l  Daaaasai,  447,  - 

Barada,  riT.  Chjwnaua^  441,  444 

rUrid,  Nahr,  882,  888. 

BAHa,674 

el-BAruk,  tUL  88,  8L 

Ba>!r,  tOL  86. 

Batrua,  ftotp,  699,  800. 

Batroaj,  via  464 

Bdimio,  tUL  ande 

Bed* via,  %  Bedavr, < 

886. 
•l-B»U»ir*4  T#U  aad  W.  114  H4 
B*i<K  *?*«**.  mo, 

B#U  'Aiaoa,  M«4  279,280,  88L 

Beit  'At*b,TilL  164  164. 

Beit  I>ejen,  Jhfl  ftajea >  !""" 

Beit  Fmrifer,  Or.  ««>*>», 

Beit  FejjAr,  276. 

Beit  Fttrtk,  294 

Beit  Uaalaa,  W.  164,  271. 

Beit  rjatkeh,  W.  274 

Belt  tba,  tUL  124  1M. 

Beit  tdii,  via  814 

Beit  Dua,  tUL  164  «74 

Beit  Dfa,  884  887. 

BeH  Jala,  tQL  264  274  284 

Beh  el^lemJU,  via  164. 

Beit  Jena,  ia  Jebel  Jeraftk,  84  78  if. 

Beit  Jean,  ia  Jebel  Heidi,  447. 

Beit  JU.  tOL  144  161* 

Beit    I  Kmii|ir,  484 

Beit  c  I  Kfmk«h,  TilL  «4 

Beit 

Beh     .^Ma*.. 

Beh  l*bj%  TtU.  494  I 

Beit  l-i!,!K 

BeH  LIT,  Tffl.  61,  82. 

Beit  U^kh,  WU.  144 

Beit  MinnU,  T*4  184 

Beit  Mirv,  Til    i;. 

Beit  Net*;  tUL  164  t84  S84. 

Beit  .u^s  ii      144 

Beit  NbkUW,  1 S I. 

Beit     ^<r,  TiE  448. 

Beit     iltriifc, 

Beit  -««trt  ™Jq,  974 

Beit  -  ^144  tOL  188, 

Beh    4r,JfcaVewt  274177, 

Beh   -it*,  fS.  188, 171. 

Beh  Soala,  tUL  164 

Beh  r.  TULM4 

Beh     >,  8>g  jajaa^Mfc 

Beh  (Td^TfO.  114  184. 

Beit    •  it.  mi-,  174 


.114 


(Jr. 
9. 
11.     RiTer. 
Bewta.  B*k  tktm 
B^ur,  Tit  84 
Beaaa,  tUL  and  W.  484 


7.4 
14     Caaa, 
14  14 
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ratsr  xvDix. 


Bekktfa,  vill  42* 

Belid,  4dJ8tri<66. 

Belad  Beaharah,  66,  67. 

Belaf,  W.  140. 

Belafc  hill  and  mint,  68,  64. 

Belafc  rilL  on  the  Litany,  886  aq. 

Bela|ah,  ruin,  182,  299. 

Minis,  caatle,  408. 

BeDdneh,  617. 

Benfe    YaTrib,     'daughtera    of  Jacob, 

bridge,  862,  864. 
Bend  Haijon,  rilL  86. 
Beni  Nairn,  ▼ffl-  279,  281. 
Beni  SOkhr,  Arab*,  462. 
Benita^on,  12a 
Benft,867. 
Beramryeh,  rilL  86. 
Ber'aahit,  Till  58. 
Berdela,  ruin,  814. 
el-Berd j,  stream,  450. 
Bereikut,  Berackah,  275. 
Bereitan,TiIL608,604. 
Berfllieh,  vilL  142. 
Berheleiya,  rilL  478. 
Berja.  Till,  85. 
Berfcamy,  128. 
Berta.  Till  128. 
Berteh,  Till.  8a 
Beaharah,  pr.  n.  81. 
Beseima,  vilL  474,  476,  47a 
Bertn,  rilL  596. 
Bibnin,  vill  582. 
Bidan,  W.  and  M.  801,  804, 
Bint  Jebeil,  vill  867. 
Bir,  «a  well' 
Blr  'Adia,  vilL  187. 
Bir  e4-^ahart  420, 422. 
Blr  Hasan,  121. 
Blr  Jenab,  W.  29a 
Bir  Kerazeh,  847,  861. 
Bir  el-Khulil,  27a 
Bir  Tireh,  104. 
Bireh,  vill.  429. 
el-Bireh,  W.  84a 
Birkeh,  *  a  pool,  tank.9 
Birket  'Anjar,  498. 
Birkei  Dordarah,  874. 
Birket  Ltmun,  orB.  Yemmdneh,  548,  601. 
Birket  er-Ram,  Phitda,  899,  400. 
el-Birrryeh,  viiL  14a 
Birweh,  rill  and  TeD,  88,  89,  10a 
Biakinta,  vilL  616. 
Bi|ar,  « horae-doctor,'  17. 
Bittir,  tOL  and  W.  266. 
Bittir,  Tell  of,  not  AsAsr,  267-270. 
el-Biv44,  vilL  44,  61. 
Biyai  ruin,  68. 
el-Biya<J,  KhulwAt,  4ia 
Biyar,  W.  275,  284. 
Bfczarieh,  vilL  127,  184. 
Bframdun,  vill.  21,  624. 
Bka'kefreh,  vill  69a 
Bkarfciaha,  vill  59a 


Bfcftstah,  riH  87,  8a 

Blodin,  Tffl.  442,  485,  487. 

Bludha,  rffl.  697,  69a 

Bneah'ain,  Tffl.  584. 

Brisk  (?)  Tffl.  599. 

Baherreh,  chaam,  594.     Village,  595, 59* 

el-Bugh&leh,  nat.  bridge,  610. 

el-Bftfca'a,  Heb.  HJJja ,  60,  492, 494, 497, 

499.  508,  504,'  528,  54a 
el-Bufcefa,  dimin.  *  plain,9  559,  560. 
el-BufceTa,  vill  and  W.  66,  7a 
Bukfeiya,  tOL  6ia 
Bufcin,  yffl.  486. 
B&tt*r,  rain,  28a 
Bnkida,  Tffl.  86a 
el-Burak,  274. 

el-Burajineh,  aee  Burj  el-Bora^nah. 
BoreQ,  atream,  895. 
el-Burj,  'castle,'  Germ. Bwg,  Gr.  wspyaf, 

18,8a 
el-Burj,  Tffl.  north  of  Tfbnin,  55,  5a 
el-Burj,  Tffl.  near  el-Kubab,  14a 
Bnrj  'Anat,  tOL  564. 
Bun  el-Burajineh,  vffl.  18,  8a 
Burj  el-FAri'a,  808. 
Burl  el  Maksdr,  Tffl.  57a 
Burj  g&f  tfa,  perh.  Markmme,   564,  561, 

574,  575. 
BftrghOs,  tUL  and  bridge,  885  aq.  421. 
Buriah,  Tffl.  12a 
Borkail,W.  and  Tffl.  58a 
Bttrfcin,  vffl.  121. 
Burkina,  486. 
Burr  Eliaa,  vilL  49a 
Bursheh,  W.  295. 
Borah,  448,  444,  471. 
Buahrikh,  W.  600. 
el-Buaia,  W.  876,  880,  881. 
el-Bufsah,  Tffl.  628,  680. 
Buatan  el-'Arab,  48a 
Bua^ra,  aee  Kul'at  Bus^ra, 
Bu^m,  Pulacia  terMuha,  54,  869. 
el-Bunauf,  plain,  105,  107,  108,  109,110, 

841. 
el-Buwei^ah,  by  Damascus,  450. 
el-Buwei^ab,  near  Ribleh,  557. 
Buyuruldy,  102. 


ChiftliU,  vill  Turkiah,  864. 


©4-Pahar,  'ridge,'  420,  48a 

Pahar  el-A^mar,  Tffl.  428. 

Dahar.el-Kudib,  peak,  547. 

Damon,  vffl.  88,  103,  104. 

Damur,  riv.  Gr.  Tapipv,  Aopoepos,  2faa/> 

ras,  Damuras,  20,  84.     VOL  84. 
Daniul,  pr.  n.  Daniel,  14a 
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D4r  ZebAn,  Till  495. 
Direiye,  rilL  584. 
Diod,  pr.  n.  129.    WeJy,  826. 
Danmeb,  £&«»*,  292,  998. 
Deboxieb,  Hob  /ywi,  Ma 
Dttftteb,  F.  18* 

•d-i^^riKh,  tan,  lor,  109. 

Deb,  'rarest.' 

ed-Deir,  F.  815. 

•dD.it,  JU~«^iU*f'  819. 

I*rr  At4n,  nil.  IM,  t*& 

Deir  Aba  frimeid,  W.W,  310. 

Deir  Abo  lie*1*!,  141. 

jMr  el-  A  tun  er,  nil.  fttfO. 

IMr  'Ammli,  Tffl.  61. 

D«r  el-A/ed,  tOL  7a  79. 

Deir      Aaheytr,  r:::  487  iq.  465, 499. 

Deir  i    iWuit,  27fl. 

Delr  Detail,  rffl.  682. 

Deir  Duwin,  rilL  290. 

Deir  E-fieh,  tOL  18ft. 

Deir  el-GhAifai,  effl.  128." 

Deir  Ghftnl,  on  mount  Gflbo*,  887. 

Deir  el-GbttiAl  of  the  Bftfci'a,  601. 

Deir  Henna,  rill  82. 

Deir  el-M»t*b,  rilL  801. 

Dttr  el  Hawe,  rffl.  154. 

Deir  H6b,  con*.  600. 

Deir  Jernr,  rffl.  290,  291. 

Deir  el-Kamr,  18,  21. 

Deir  Vanobtn,  598,  599. 

Deir  r>ei*»n,  rilL  near  Trm,  68. 

Deir  $Anon,  eUL  on  tke  Band*,  474, 475, 

478. 
Deir  ei-prah,  inc.  tampte,  18,  14,  15. 
Deir  Mar  Man  n,  esc.  cone.  589,  540. 
Deir  Mime*,  rilL  St,  37S. 
Deir      MukhalHa,  mat,  3& 
Deir  Muiurnn.  nil.  178. 
Deir  nlL  128,  IM. 

Deir  ee-Strirln,  58,  55,  58. 
Deir  ee-Snltan,  198. 
Deir  Jbnt,  vilL  141,  148. 
Deir  ea-Zaberanjr,  44. 
Deleft*,  fill  '£. 
Derb  ct  So.  ML 

Derdirab.  brook,  872,  874,  895. 

DerU,  rilL  471. 

•d-lterte.  Drum*  ainc.  ed-Deraqr,  8. 

DfaeW  el/Onur,  8^9**,  9T,  109. 

Dfee**eti,  no.  ala*  Zftawei*  494. 

pfcattr  rl  Heirm,  808. 

nll>  DI^^K  -rill  888,  41S  **1. 

DfMaWUi  mitt,  128, 

Dibbftn,  Till  S*7,  986* 

Dial,  eitt  62,         67. 

Dine,    rrette/frttttM,  Hen.  1$^, 'nanaY,' 

40.     Metbode/iikh^rtl. 
IHfneb,  /Wee,  8921 
Dtmaa,  rilL  489,  474. 
IHrfcaJa,  eOL  588. 
IHj^oaareaftft/462. 


DotMn,  ArfAtttt,  121 

ttJ  .DobT.  rill  i*d  M.  114,  810,  889. 

Dfta,  /*-*  m. 

Dalian,  <ifa®m'  i   ,88. 

DiikMli,  Tell,  445. 

Ptimn,  till,  449. 

Durntner,  eiIL  4  7i    475. 

Dftra,  li*%  279. 

Daria,  nil  504. 

ad-Daveir,  W.  599. 

ed-Dnwelr,  rill.  44. 

ed-Dnweir,  Khan,  897. 

Dnweir,  ram,  289. 


E 


Efty,  n"IL  472.  178. 
Kbfldeo,  ***  Kbden. 
Khdra,  «  Kb»d*&,  rffl.  586,  587.     Not 

^eWwi,  587. 
*EH4r,  nil  124, 
Endor,  Endor,  AaftV,  84a 
Erdeb,  rilL  588. 
Erfeafa,  rein,  287. 
ErehAi;  ritt  61. 
•EA  e  l-Gbtoib,  298. 
EatoU,  rilL  495. 
Eyab,  Job,  846. 


Fnhil  AeV  821-JH4. 
FejMneb,  vilL  111,  128. 
Fakfti  ed-DLtt,  pt   I  495. 
felftj.  W.  426,  42 v  498. 
FereS,  W.  287,  988. 
Flreb,  tilt  817,  81  & 
F<tffe,  W.  and  plain*  .W«     802. 
Faee-ir  *J  Deir,  InjaaneiU.  F. 

JWwr,  A7J  -.74. 
eUreneh.T0L  140.141,148. 
FelLiku  plnr*  FeilAl 
FendekoiitWli,  Gr  n«s 

Ul,  I2& 
el-Fem»  Tell,  898,  401. 
Feriffe,  eilL  124. 
Fer*ettt,  f**km,  184. 
FerrUf  t  nU  78*  81. 

Fenb  +mm,  mt* 

Net,  la  lie,  24. 

ei41bk  eUl  *ttd  F  474,  476. 

el-F&efc,  eflL  684. 

IV^HlLettdW  888. 

Firmin,  Perm,  24  ;  for  traeeQhc  81. 

et-FAUv'tbeoH^r' 

M n.  tentrU  *V  612-814. 

>"ul,     beuu,'  87 

FOl-li,  nU.  117,839. 

Fern  4-MfetK  HI 

Ffti^Q^  **H  184,  IK 

.  fc  AMi-Le»**m  497. 
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FIB8T  OTMLX. 


Fftrdla,  ▼ffl.  416. 
Ffta^Jftoaiff. 

Fat*,  yffl.  68a 


tML    W.  294,  295. 


r,L4riwh,  Ghizirh.  viH  41. 

•1-Glior,  H«b.  4*l<a\  298,  294,  88W85. 

Ghndir,  riT.  22,  33. 

aLOWr,  *  toll,' 34. 

i  Gbfljmr,  Till.  390,  418. 

Ghftrab,  lrtve<  W.  154,  158. 

el-Gbarb,  upper  and  lower,  diftr.  15,  18. 

tl-Ghufah,  dijtr  445,  458. 

el-Ghnweir,  plain,  344. 

tl-Gb&aany,  Arabt,  806. 


H 


Qabboah,  tOL  and  Tell,  47,  48. 

HabO,  Abel,  tee  Nebj  HaML 

Bilk  W.  75.  . 

H&bleh,  Till.  136  tq.     * 

IJaddathah,  ffflL  57. 

el-Hadith,  or  el-^ideth,  t2L  598,  599. 

el-Haditiieh,  Till  14a 

Hadahtt,  ffl  597. 

Htfeijir,  tBL  44a 

flaifa,  Gr.  'H^  %mm«i,  100. 

HailatK  W.  85,  lOt 

eLHaiyeb,  ruin,  288. 

el-J.iiij,  for  el-Qajj.  Heb.  art,  the  annual 

caravan  to  Mecca,  453,  459. 
Hajar  eii-KiiNFUij,  341,  343. 
Hafc&rah,  rill.  579. 
gitta,  Till  mud  W.  583. 
flnlba,  vilK  578* 
tfaltiM,  //tittrf,  278,  281  aq. 

oUHawXun,  W.  812,  343. 

el-Hamma,  841. 

Henri],  W.  65. 

ol-Hemy,  vill.  410,  474,  475. 

Hamtwi-ili,  vili  59. 

Hinin,  Till.  62 

flurat  Beit  Dabfil,  fill.  599. 

H  jurat  et-Turknian,  564. 

Harba'ana,  ra,  tiIL  553. 

JJ,iret  ^aida,  86,  37,  38. 

tfarir,  W.  rienr  I.y.MiL,  143. 

^oHr,  W,  in  Anti-Leliaaon,  491. 

tfArfc,  rill.  57,  6L 

tfarW,  W.  599. 

^Lasan,  pr.  n.  829. 

el-tfafbany,  riT.  876,  889,  890. 

gafbeiya,  876  sq. 

Jlaahmuah,  TilL  601. 

tf  a^Tun,  *HL  696,  597,  598. 


el-ETaer,  W.  278. 

Hvya,  viTL  544. 

■■#*  tUL  341,  MS- 

tfaura,  W.  486>  502. 

ilaujTtD.  Heb,  Htatrm,  Or.  AleaHf, 
^  ujWw,  44|t  445. 

BrtMh  el-1  Arab,  Tilt  486. 

IJari'rcfa  f i  for  Ub*\  62,  68. 

tfaz&r  (z  for  pha),  ruin  and  Tell,  86\  8L 

IjAaury  U  for  pha),  not  ifcuar,  402. 

Uilzz&t,  oee  H&rfur. 

Jkyaneh,  or  Heijany,  tOL  aad  lake,  448, 
451,  452. 

Halruna*  W.  and  F.  BBS. 

Rett,  M.  398,  401. 

Heitela,  Till,  576, 

el-tfejjeh,  tank,  192. 

el-Helalireb,  Till  36, 

Heliweh.  Till,  318. 

0elb6n,  Heb,  Mo*,  471. 

Helwa,  Till,  and  W.  489,  49a 

Hsodij,  W.  363^365. 

eLHendekfik,  308,  310. 

Hifablrijefa,  rill  417. 

Hyraben,  W.  504. 

el-tfUa,  Till  577. 

Mittneh.  Till,  287, 

Maram  eab-Shcrif,  eastern  wall,  178-175. 
Southern  wall,  175,  176b  Weatan 
wall  itrai^ht,  184,  186,  187. 

cl- Him  inch,  TuU,  8 13. 

IlAbaleh,  rain,  283,  284. 

el-tfnjaijefa,  Tall,  315. 

^njeir,  w,  64. 

el  frMeh,  of  el-Vulv,  Gr.  O&uOa,  CTatla, 
region,  396.  Plain  and  lake,  8,  861, 
870.  Visit  to,  393  «.  Junction  of 
stream*,  394,  39S.     Hob.  limxm. 

HMt-h,  Till  uear  Tibnln,  5a 

ya^&l,  m  HaihfaL 

HnWiiajj  Till  585* 

VAmln,  TilL  48. 

HuiJimanili,  viil.  429. 

Hammua,  chick  peat,  630 

HumaF,  W,  291. 

Hftmri,  W.  298, 

el-^amra,  Tell,  310,  314. 

d-Murorah,  Tii  51,  53. 

9o0i  J^k*^  tfl-m,  558. 

Hnneider,  m.  tiE  558. 

Hftnln,  cattle,  Aak»f  870,  87L 

Bmtrji  vtll  472,  478. 

POrj,  *  sftddle-bngB,*  8a 

Harji1lchT  Till  44^ 

el-Hormnl,  Till  540,  542, 544^?amu*a  aV- 

llfinnuU  53t,  54tK'H2. 
Httrruweh,  K*  Tell  el-H^rraweo. 
m^n,  vill.  267,  272,  234. 
eMfaeiliifjafi,  Till  478. 
eUyii*n,  Hnun  el-Akrad,  fortmea,  556, 557, 

662-^67, 
el-Qnni,  TilL  564. 
Qnazur  (i  for  pha),  62,  68. 
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Ibi,  Ibl  tl-Hawa,  87*  878*  875. 

Ibn  M  a'ln,  fortraaa,  848. 

Dm  "OiMir,  dlrtr.  lift. 

Ibrahim,  Abraham. 

Iffm,  rilL  897. 

I^rit,  rilL  64. 

Dual,  Hth.  CttM,  Oamfefi,  Or.  laid* 

Xafam,  117,  84a 
Irbid,  Art*  A***,  842,  848. 

Itkandenjeh,  It winilwi,  628. 

Imall,  Iabmael,  pr.  n.  61. 
JamaH,  W.  164,  16& 


Jala,  282. 

•1-Jalod,  KftTat,  108. 

J  AIM,  brook,  888,  888. 

Jlmia*,  tfll.  577. 

Jamoa,  W.  682. 

Ja'oneh,  861. 

Jaara,  Till.  271. 

tUJanmh,  rir.  699. 

Jtba\  Mo,  888. 

Joba',  rill.  north  of  KAbtls*,  182. 

Jebi'a,  rill.  87,  88,  41. 

Jeb'ah,  G*m±  of  Jadah,  888,  884. 

Jobatha,  (AAafta,  118. 

Jobd,  *  mountain.' 

eUlebel,  diatr.  77. 

eWedid,  bridge  576. 

•Win,  W.  and  on*,  67,  90, 108. 

Jadfehah,  tOL  495. 

Jadar,  0«dor,  888,  888. 

Jem*,.*****,  104, 105,  106k  107. 

Jthar,  W.  875. 

Jtida,Tffl.U2l 

aWeidar,  diitr.    Hah.  Jw»t  Or.  Irwnala, 

/ftjraa.445. 
JeiTW,  TiU.  186. 
Jelb&n,  tea  JDbon. 
Jelkimoa,  tOL  814. 
tWemal,  W.  87a 
J«mmiU,  rilL  145. 
Jtn4r,  (km.  818. 

Jenm,  Ommi,  ib-Gmmm,  116,  887. 
Jorir,  12a 
Jffjo'a,  Tffl.  48  to 
♦1-Jenn,  F.  881. 
Jam  aV»Maoa,  881. 
Jmnuk,  W.  and  ▼ID.  48,  50,  51. 
Jaraok,  M.  and  tOL  72,  75,  77. 
Jtrtd,  plain,  443,  474. 
Jott,  Tffl.  184. 

Jeamr,  •batcbar/  83,  97,  9* 
J«rin,ria  M. 
Jib%294. 
Jibbein,  Tffl.  66. 
JUbon,  (»m,  M.  Md  ra.  Tffl.  814,  887. 


Jlmtn,  Gwmo,  145. 

Jina  Saftt,  tOL  186. 

Jinrinlra,  rilL  87. 

Jiria,  Gaorga,  478,  499. 

aWiah,  ftai  J7a4at,  0faafa,  69,  78. 

Jbrel.AbTm4,56Ql57a 

Jiff  el-Aiwad,  560,  57a 

Jiff  Ben&t  Yalcob,  868,  864. 

Jiff  tl-Hajr,  'atona  bridg*,'  oatara],  610, 
611. 

Jiff  tUVMh  *L 

Jiff  lfjWiyth,  68. 

Jiff  al-garnir,  661. 

Jiff  Khftrdala,  49. 

el-Jfytb,  Nabr  Yftnaa,  JfcrjaVram,  M. 

JAbar,  tUL  469. 

eUWait,  W.  684. 

Jnbb  Jtnin,  tOL  485. 

Jnbb  Yorai;  KhAn,  846,  861. 
•  JobbdU,  ria  401,  406. 
1  J  odrideh,  tUL  naar  Jiff  fVkalrab,  **. 

Judeideh,  naar  Bait  Urn,  881 

Jndeidah,  of  Marj  'Aran,  875,  887,  888. 

Jndeidah,  on  tha  Barada,  476. 

Jadeidch,  in  Anti-Lebanon,  489,  49a 
!  Jodddot  el-KhA*,  Tffl.  461. 
j  Jndeita,  tUL  81&  , 
I  Jnmenimah,  tOL  56,  58. 
!  Jan,  Tffl.  near  Sidoo,  85. 

Jan,  in  W.  el-'Ajam,  44a 

Juneib,  tUL  188.  154. 

JurstBonba,Tffl.576L 

Jar!*,  Till.  296L 

Jaroeija,  48,  44. 

Jwfob,  oomm,  Jaay,  one.  TWiaiiw,  544, 

65a 

Jarkh,  oomm.  Jwy,  mod.  544 


el-fcl'a,  Tffl.  687,  644. 

tfabr  al-'AmAtifcah,  287 

el-gaba,  Tffl.  867,  284. 

KabcJ,  Tffl.  88. 

Ibbmi,  W.  881. 

gadditbm,  Tffl.  78. 

al-gadbha,  <tl»  holy,'  rif.  688,  584,  696, 

5*7, 597,  598. 
fjjam  tl-Hannnl,  64a 
JUimon,  aw  TtU  gaimoti. 
VattoJab,TiIL41. 
£a VVh,  rffl.  58. 
Jfalno,  Tffl.  184. 
$artbm,  »•  D«ir  gaaobln. 
KalabAt  el-Mamab,  M.  444. 
I^alaman,  M.  444,  474. 
el-Samar.  brid^a,  561. 
Kixnid  el-Laoa,  rffl.  426. 
Kam6'a  el- H annul,  m«  HormaL 
tLina,  Tffl.  near  Tjra,  ^amai,  62 

—     *    -     '  W,  195, 139. 
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d-Kantarah,  vilL  54,  56,  68. 

Kira,  pern.  Karotm,  587. 

$ar(aba,  vilL  609. 

el-K;'.riiufyeh,  riv.  60. 

(atyfin,  M.  444,  469,  470,  474. 

£a«vun,  rain,  862,  868. 

tfatina,  rill.  419,482,448. 

Kaukab,  vill.  near  'AbUin,  104. 

Kmnkiib,  Belvoir  of  the  crusaders,  810, 814, 

829,839. 
Kaukaba,  in  W.  et-Teim,  885. 
Kaukaba  Abu  VArabeh,  429. 
Ka*un,  ruin.  814. 
tfauzih,  vilt  61,  62. 
el-Keb'ir,  Nahr,  Omtfktrm,  576 ;  558,  659, 

560f  675,  582. 
gedes,  Ktduk  of  Naphtali,  866-863. 
Kede*,  lake  of,  near  Hams,  649,  667. 
Kefir,  Chtpkirt^  148. 
el-Kefr,  viU.  478. 
Kefr  'Abbuah,  185. 
Kefr  Abil,  riVL  818,  819,  820. 
Kefr  'Anln,  vflL  7& 
Kefr'Awau,  tUL318,  821, 
Kefr  Beita,  rain,  29a 
Kefr  BirMro,  f»8, 69,  70^  71. 
Kerr  Dinis,  rilL  428. 
Kefr  Falus,  vilL  87,  88. 
Kefr  IJamam,  Till.  888,  418. 
Kefr  Hata,  vilL  584. 
Kefr  I.Utta,  rain,  189. 
Kefr  tfauwar,  viU.  448. 
Kefr  Janz,  vill.  44. 
Kefr  Jerrah,  rilL  87. 
Kefr  Kaddum,  vill.  184. 
Kefr  Kasim,  vilL  135,  140. 
KeH-  Kemia,  not  Com,  108,  109,  112. 
Kefr  Kily,  vilL  878. 
Kefr  Kud,  Caparcotia,  121,  122. 
Kefrjiuk,  vilL  433,434. 
Kefr  el-Lebad,  viU.  125,  126. 
Kefr  Malik,  vill.  291. 
Kefr  Mvnda,  vill.  109,  11L 
Kefr  Milkeh,  37. 
Kefr  Misliky,  or  Kefr  Misbkeh,  425,  427, 

429. 
Kefr  Nata,  290. 
Kefr  Kwh,  vill.  574. 
Kefr  Kf.mmou,  vill.  125. 
Kefr  .Sa'ab,  vill.  587. 
Kefr  Saba,  Antipatrit,  136,  138,  189. 
Kefr  Sabt,  341. 
Kefr  Sa'rid,  vill.  575. 
Kefr  Shima,  viU.  21. 
Kefr  Shuba,  vill.  888,  414,  416. 
Kefr  Thulth,  ruin,  136. 
Kefr  Tibnit,  vill.  61. 
Kefr  Yftshtt,  vill.  584. 
Kefr  YiUif,  vill.  630. 
Kefr  Zebad,  vill.  500. 
Kefr  Zeit,  vill.  478. 
Kefra,  vill.  61. 
Kefreh,  vilL  564. 


Kefreiya,  vflL  688. 

Keis,  party,  146,  168,  283. 

Keisin,  viU  127,  184. 

el-Kelb, « the  dog,'  rir.  Ifem,  12,  18. 

Kelb  Qanris,  M.  8L 

Kenlseh,  Chald.  XttaS,   •»  ajmgogiB, 

church/  129. 
Kenlaeh,  Kuneiseh,  « church,*  M.  15,  489, 

494. 
Kerftnh,  not  Ckorasm,  846,  847. 
Kerkha,  rilL  87,  88. 
Kerm  Seddeh,  vilL  684. 
Kerm  'Asfur,  vilL  679. 
Kersenna,  vetches  630. 
Kesat  ruin,  At*sknpk9  65,  68. 
Kesla,  Clank*,  154,  155,  284. 
Kesrawan,  distr.  618. 
el-Kesweh,  vilL  444. 
d-Khaifc  861. 
Khilid,  W.  558,  659,  500. 
el-Khalidiyeh,  W.  684. 
el-Khamis,  rum,  273. 

Khan  Khulda,  or  Khuldeh,  JZsUmb,  18,  88. 
Khan  Meithelun,  489,  489. 
Khan  Minyeh,  844. 
Khanxireh,  W.  275. 
Kharoub,  differ.  48. 
Khilal  Sebi',  W.  72. 
el-Khirbeh,  61. 

Khirbet  el-flaiyeh,  rein,  288. 
Khirbet  Qazur  (i  for  phm),  81. 
Khirbet  Jeradeh,  291. 
Khirbet  (ana,  see  Kan*. 
Khirbet  Khamts,  278. 
Khirbet  el-Kn^a*. 
Khirbet  Malih,  308. 
Khirbet  Mimla,  80. 
Khirbet  Rufra,  vill.  428,  429. 
Khirbet  Sellameh,  81,  82. 
Khirbet  Silim,  56,  57. 
Khirbet  Shikir,  42. 
Khirbet  Yanuh,  68. 
Khirbet  Yanun,  297. 
Khirbet  el-Yehud,  267. 
Khiyam,  vill  873,  388. 
el-Khudr,  St  George,  vilL  274,  286. 
Khulda,  Ueidua,  see  Khan  Khulda. 
Khuldeh,  vill.  146,  154. 
KhuUadiyeh,  W.  and  Tell,  110,  118. 
Khullet  el-Werdeh,  W.  63,  67. 
Khulwat,  plur.  of  Khulweh,  q.  v. 
Khulwat  el-Biyao;  381,  882,  41& 
Khulweh,  Pruze  chapel,  20,  84,  881. 
Khulwet  el-Kufeir,  vilL  882. 
Khuneifis,  vill  118. 
Khuraib  er-Ram,  287. 
Khuraibeh,  Khoreibeh,  Tell,  Bator  9  884. 
Khurbeh,  see  Khirbeh. 
el-Khurdela,  bridge,  43,  873. 
Khureibeh,  see  Khuraibeh. 
Khnreibeh,  vilL  near  el-Qusn,  564. 
Khureibeh,  rill,  and  W.  in  V?.  et-Teim,  416 
Khoreibet  el-Jundy,  vilL  677. 
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KlniftUh,  rain  and  W.  189. 
Khnnra'ah,  F.  418,  415. 
KfaA^iih^i,  8,  401,  408,  406. 

KliuJfnfh,  W.  a»W,  807,  818. 
Kliii|w*ht  3*7. 

Ktt>lrKt  ■  nj<4»  of  pra?",'  188,  878. 

Irto,  ■  lb*  •mith,'  450,  481. 
KilMlVh,  Till  136,  188. 
Kilr*,  rill.  431. 
f>mt**rris,  %97. 
*l  Klrrh.  110 
KUAn,  Tell,  101 
d^Corin,  4ML 

al^Uh,  Till.  111,144. 
JjLAUUn,  Till  29*. 
Kal*f%b,  Qaia^  *W,  88,  87. 
(CftHatfcli,  *  th,  12Q,121. 

"(ibb  eha*  t m.  Vis. 


faly.aSa 
27& 
Walj 
470,  47a 
Kobeibrh,  tOL  148,  161. 
KobtWt,  W.  314.  818. 
(abHkhih.  Till  65. 
KuMr  el-'Amalikah,  287. 
Kubiir  brain.  2«7. 
Knfrir,  TilL  882. 
Kufrir  Yaboa,  TilL  490^  481. 
Kafln,  tUL  275,  282. 
$&]•',  It  S86. 
KAU'fc,  TilL  51,  88a 

KaTah,  'cartfe.' 
Kr»Ia*>n,  rain,  281. 

ur«t  -l-'Ain,  11*1* 

nTat  Banff*,  rain,  4 tl,  <1S. 

VM  Ha  Faratfc,  808,  81*. 
JanakL  tilL  t*a 

•1-iTwtty.  iwmm  usa 

a*«*>RAMA  818. 

illtvaia,  1% 

;«WTit,  TilL  natr  th#  m  t,  S77. 
tUL  to  K«*r*w*^  616. 
tit 
„  ¥a**klv  Or.  ******  0*%  158. 

^r.ftaui. 


HI/,    THfc     Ml 

•*StOL8<N 


_8JL 

A  — ItanWfc, 
rt  Iwilf  fa*h»  «l  TilL  558. 
Inth*t\  tin  426. 
fcuuwO,  t«L  &96. 
Kur.  rUl  184. 
Korah,  rain,  67. 
Kariwa,  tract  in  Ghfr,  288, I 
fftriwa,  W.  14a 


158,  157. 


Knrrln,  eutV,  88. 
«l~$ttf*fvH>,  vill  .17. 

Knriat  1/ajja,  134,  185. 

Knriet  Jit,  64m*.  184. 

KnriH  ■  *  S*T J-h,  i  >  (7,  284. 

d  Karitimi?h,  ruia,  SIT 

KAm  Stij^alrfL,  23,\  294,  817,  81R 

fl-Kbrn.  W.  »*ar  tha  do**,  C8,  88,  77, 90. 

el-Karn,  W.  in  And-Labaaoo,  484.  484 

489. 
yWan,  TilL  124, 128, 
Varan  tUuln,  *  borai  c*  &*  8421 
Iniratafav  tUL  44a 
Ka«t/ur,  rain,  181: 
Kna^jab.  vltL  60a 
Emv,  via.  naar  Jiat  1 
aVfifitr,  m.  vOL  mar  1 
$u^r,  TilLaanrfittiJak,* 
al-KwIt,  Dftkkan,  1%  8*. 
£n*K  TeD.  11 IV  lI6.~W.tt0. 
1 13,  114. 
429, 
807, 


LntaJfeb,  441. 
Ktonfa,  nac  M4fi-<  421.  429-484, 
•W» Wj*  («f  *?>  borck.  Kaahbara, 

58a 


*i-LMi*!T*h,  Or. 

Lala,TtlL42& 

I     ■  :.. 

at-liarta,  rain,  150,  151. 

Lanx,  W.  868. 

tl-LcdOan.  Ht.  892. 

L*li«ah,  /iK  581  am. 

U^«ta,  Y  umJ  fir,  M*  587,  588,  689. 

Lrjjon,  /^io.  AT««**fa,  116,  117,  lia 

Lili'ah,  tUL  87.  38. 

JJbba4r**  Till  All. 

Ubffcn,  M— ,  U  581. 

IJU,  UA>av  tUL  15*. 

al*Ua4tttv  £-*-,  fit,  48, 49, 58,  [ 

428,  424. 
Liwa,  rtream,  451. 
L&Titeh,  Tin,  84 

UAL  U.b,  U  Or.  Aatta,  A>aM  141, 14a 
L^Miim,  tea  15a 
tjaana,  *£&.  4-1. 
LnweitatiT,  F.  889. 
Luwriwh,  tUL  889. 


rl-MaffliawL  *  tl#  apittaV,*  58a 
Mmkhmrl.  or  llukniaal,    not   a 
name  ft»r  nortltrra  Lfbaaan, 
fl-Maklirad,  304,  817. 
•UtaVlWs  rain,  819. 
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Mft&ftrah,  Till  448,  460, 451,  452. 

Mali*,  vilL  680.  / 

Mab'k  W.  and  castle,  806,807,  809. 

Mhlihab,  vill.  265,  272. 

MAlikiyeh,  867. 

Malula,  Gr.  KXifM  MarrAsftev,  587. 

ManTa,  M.  444,  47a 

el-Man*alibeb,  862. 

el-Mansdrah,  rain,  58. 

rt-Maniuriyeh,  vffl.  14. 

el-Manforv,  in  the  9uleh,  894,  896. 

Mir,  'lord,' a  title. 

Mar  Eliis,  272. 

Mir  EKaha',  oonr.  696. 

Mir  Jirjis  el-rjnmeira,  conv.  St  George, 

564,571. 
Mar  Marlta,  vffl.  564. 
Mar  Serklt,  ooht.  587. 
Mar  Serkls  of  Beeherreh,  696. 
Mir  YalLftb,  oomr.  684. 
Ma/aba,  vffl.  448,  471. 
Ma*rabon,  yffl.  and  W.  602. 
el-Miricb,  yiU.  88a 
Marfcy,  pr.  n,  180. 
Miron,  vilL  69,  870. 
Miros,  vffl.  east  of  Sidon,  88. 
Marts,  vffl.  west  of  the  rjoleb,  868. 
el-Mas-feto,  Neba',  582. 
Martdy,  Arabs,  802, 808, 804>  805. 
Misy,  vilL  601. 
Matrin  Bolus,  684. 
el-Maut,  *  death,'  riv.  18,  18,  88. 
Mans,  W.  821. 
Medakbab,  vilL  429. 

Meidin,  in  Damascus,  454,  455, 458,  470. 
Meifidhun,  vffl.  51. 
Meiron,  Moron,  73. 
Meiruba,  vilL  610. 
Meis,  Meis  el-Jebel,  369. 
Meithelun,  W.  and  Khan,  489. 
el-Mej&mi'a,  bridge,  840. 
Mejdel,  Magdala,  344. 
Mejdel,  Magdal+DMia,  295. 
Mejdel  'Anjar,  vill.  428,  429,  492-495. 
Mejdel  Belhi?,  425. 
Mejdel  Kerum,  vilL  86. 
Mejdel  esh-Shems,  401. 
Mejdel  Silim,  vill.  56. 
Mejdel  Yiba,  vill.  140. 
Mejdel  Yun,  vilL  37. 
Mejdel  Znn,  vilL  62,  65. 
el-Mekr,  vilL  680. 
Mekseh,  vill.  495,  500. 
Melik,  W.  109,  110,  118. 
Mellihah,  F.  868,  364. 
Mellul,  species  of  oak,  817. 
Mellum,  red  oak,  894, 
Menbej,  F.  447. 
Menin,  viU.  471,  472,  474. 
el-Mensy,  ruin,  116. 
Menvarah,  vill.  578. 
Merih,  « goat-house,'  89. 
Merijim,  rain,  292. 


Merj,  'meadow.' 

el-Merj,  at  Damascus,  468. 

el-Merj,  in  theB&fci'a,  405.  * 

Merj  'A yon,  distr.  50,  878,  874. 

MenBisry,87. 

Merj  Ibn  r0meir,  148, 144, 145. 

Merj  el-Min,  400. 

Merj  Shemtseh,  426. 

Men  Yaftry,  400. 

el-Merjemeh,  castle,  291. 

Merrfna,  ruin,  275,  288. 

el-Merkab,  casta,  402. 

Merkebeh,  vffl.  55. 

Meroj,  'meadows,'  pmr.  of  Merj,  rSL  688. 

Mervamtn,  Tell,  62,  65. 

Mesidy,  dairy  boose,  888. 

Mesaideb,  vffl.  675. 

Meshdhfirah,  vOL  42L 

Meehbad,  Werv,  876,  888. 

el-Meehhed,  t&L  108. 

Metiwfleb,  s&g.  Mutawily,  88,  41. 

el-Metn,  distr.  16. 

Mesra'ab, '  goat-rfflag©,'  899,  408. 

Mesra'ab,  vffl.  east  of  Tyre,  58. 

Mesra'ab,  vffl.  east  of  Nahr  StJtb,  814. 

el-Mesxeh,  vffl.  441,  448. 

Mfir,  vffl.  85,  86, 87,  108. 

Mitistr,  vffl.  154,  165. 

el-Milk  W.  114. 

Mfanis,  vffl.  882. 

MbVtn,282. 

el-Mmyeh,  Kbin,  844. 

Mir|t  Kefir  Sughibryeh,  vffl.  584. 

el-Mirr,  vffl.  188, 14a 

Miryamin,  see  Meryamm. 

Mishfc,  W.  425. 

el-Miaktyeh,  4  the  waterer/  581. 

Miyeb  wa-Mlyeh,  vffl.  86,  87. 

Mizyira,  vilL  585. 

Ma'a^damiyeb,  W.  72,  864. 

el-Mn'ajjyen,  Tell,  810,  814,  829. 

el-Mu'aUafcah,  '  the  suspended,'  vffl.  near 

the  coast,  84. 
el-Mu'allakah,  vffl.  near  Zatdeh,  496. 
el-Mudahdirah,  vill.  186L 
el-Mudauwarah,  F.  844. 
MfoJAya,  vffl.  486. 
el-Mughaiyir,  vill.  292. 
Mugbir,  vilL  Mearahf  79,  80. 
Mngbir,  vffl.  west  of  the  Qaleh,  882. 
Mughirat  Biniis,  407. 
Mugharat  er-Rihib,  ezo.  ooov.  588. 
Mugharibeb,  'western  Africans/  186, 189. 
el-Mugbdnsheb,  vffl.  36,  87. 
el-Mugheiriyeh,  vffl.  and  W.  602f  808;  609. 
Mugbr  en-Namar,  Tell,  868. 
Muhaiditheb,  vilL  427,  428, 429. 
Mujiamy,  291. 

Muhaiteh,  for  Muhaiditheb,  428,  429. 
Muheibib,  vffl.  869. 
Mujedda',  ruin  and  W.  815,  887. 
Mujeidil,  vffl.  118. 
el-Mufcaflyeh,  riv.  556,  667. 
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Mftkhmfa,  MkkmmK  889. 
M&khmel,  aee  MakbmeL 
Mukhna,  plain,  132,  186,  298,  801. 
el-Mukobrit,  rtream,  448,  46 L 
eUMukutK  Ht.  tfekn,  114,  116,  118. 
cl-Molrbbia,  rilL  14a 
d-MuDoifinh,  rilL  808. 
el-Mf.iijAr,  862. 
el-Mun-i^t,  KhAn,  488. 
Muru^u?,  rilL  889. 
Miuhfiriffh,  vilL  near  Seftriih,  118. 
Mu*h<-irifeh,  fOLooW.  KhAUd,  858. 
Mushmuiih,  Till.  119. 
Mu^unh,  293. 
Mut-ln,  W.  121,  125. 
el-Mu>anr,  W.  283,  284. 
MutrfleUim,  eat  el-MuteDim. 
el-MufceUim,  'nrtnor,'  Till,  118,  117. 
el-MafilW-h,  Till  372,  878. 
el-Ma»iri'*h,  TilL  Mat  of  Benthieh,  14L 
M  ua-irrah,  W.  mv  Beit  Ummar,  888. 


N 


NAbltu,  rulg.  for  NAtalna. 

NJlmltas  .Vaupulu,  gfadUw,  187-188,  888, 

«N).       Abundance  of  water,    898. 

MtHimU  of  aabea,  899. 
Nahleh,  %UL  628,68* 
Nahr,  •river/ 

Nahr  Auwalj,  rhr.  Flirt— m,  88,  87. 
Nahr  Bind,  582,  888. 
Nahr  Ibrahim,  rir.  ^doaic,  801,  808,  808. 
N«hrrlKrlb,/^rHi,b«iii,80998ia  Pna, 

12,  18.    liucriptlooa  and 

617-824. 
Nahr  NVmAn,  Brim,  88,  108,  104. 
Nahr  IMiaTn,  684. 
Nahr  Kubtn,  162. 
an-NAkurah,  KAf,  82,  86. 
an-Nakfcrah,  TilL  127. 
Neman,  tee  Nahr  Ne'mAn, 
en-Na'meh,  Deir  en-N.  84. 
Narabrh,  Tell,  186. 
Nerff,  pr.  n.  419. 
KUir.  W.  near  Kefr  Birtm,  78. 
Kafir.  W.  near  Daamah,  88ft. 
NA'urah,  Peraian  wheal,  861. 
•n-NVoimk,  TilL  887,  889. 
Nawt'imeh,  W.  29a 
Keha*,  *  fountain.* 
Neba*  *Anjar,  49H  to. 
N«ba'  el'Arua,  574. 
Neba' rl'Aaal,  610. 
Neba'  rl-UfcbAnj,  878. 
Neba'  cl-Uben,  6ia 
Ket*'  el-MAdineh,  6a 
Neba'  <**etnefa,  600. 
Neba'  Sbukkah,  61. 
ea-SVbJif,  'Ain,  687,  696. 
NebAtireh  el-F,,^  44,  48. 
Nehi|ireh  ei-Tehta,  44, 48. 
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Nebk,  rilL  462,  884. 

Nebj,  *  prophet.' 

Nebj  *A1t  et-T4hlr,  We*/,  44. 

Nebj  BAradd,  802. 

Nebj  Belin,  298,  801. 

Nebj  Denial,  148. 

Nebj  Habil,  Abel,  War/,  48L 

Nebj  Iamall,  105. 

Nebj  Mindau,  Tell,  Laodicm,   864,  668> 

667. 
Nebj  Miahj,  87. 
Nebj  'Othman,  Wclj,  688. 
Nebj$Air.  44. 
Nebj  Said,  ia%  108,  Ud 
Nebj  Samwil,  169. 
Nebj  Shit,  Seth,  TilL  501,  602,  808. 
Nebj  Syt*l,  44. 
Nebj  Sftfa,  tUL  486,  488. 
Nebj  fharj,  Welj,  141. 
Nebj  Yunaa,  84,  86;  ateeWbieV 
Nebj  Yunaa,  at  Ijlal^ol,  28L 
Nrbj  Za'ur,  rilL  495,  498. 
Neiemeh,  M.  2931 
Nejha,  tUI.  444. 
Nemur,  'panther*/  W.  414. 
Neakh,  ri'lL  124. 
Ntha,  tOL  37. 
Nirartn,  841. 
NnW  TilL  78,  79. 
NftftAlia,  tUL  284. 
Noib,  ruin,  844. 
Nuris  340. 

Nnfairljeh,  people  and  at  390,  687. 
en-No*r,  *  rictorj/  468. 


el-'Oreimeh,  TilL  676. 

•Othman,  pr.  n.  638. 

'Othnian  Masdnr  (i  for  pha),  Welj,  401. 

el-'Oieir,  vUL  106,  108. 


R 


Rafanljch,  Atpkwun,  678. 

RafUh,  Till.  A\TX 

BafHia,  KAfldieh,  rflL  188,  188. 

Ba|iAb,310.  314,  329. 

cT-Raftianirrh,  338. 

Kalth,  TilL  601. 

er-Ittm,  ur  <*r-rttn,  lake,  Paiala,  899,  400. 

er-RAm,  to*m*  of  Benjamin,  887. 

KaiiK-h,  AaanA  of  Aaher,  88  aa. 

Kaoit»h,  Ram*  of  Napbiall,  78,  79t 

Kainrh,  near  Hebron,  279. 

Kamin,  tUL  12o\  127. 

Ruiileh,  I42t  Mti,  161. 

er-I^n,  Birkrt,  *•  er-Baa. 

er-i:A«,  rilL  136. 

HA*  el-Abj^  Prrm.  aAaw,  44,  €2,  88, 8a 

Baa  el-AtMnar,  tUL  89. 
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Raa  el-'Am,  near  Tyre,  59. 

Rfa  el-'Ain,  near  Yifa,  14a 

Ris  el-'Aajeh,  878. 

er-Ras  Ba'albek,  Coma,  584-587. 

R4s  Elias,  272. 

Ri«  el-FarTa,  803. 

Ufa  Jedrah,  85. 

IUs  Kerka',  tOL  145.      Written  ako  Bif 

Kerker. 
Has  el-Metn,  tOL  15. 
Raj  en-Naknrah,  Arab  7Ww»,  68,  77, 

89,90. 
Rl«  Ramefleh,  86. 
Ris  Sa'dSjeh,  84. 
Raaheiya,  vilL  879,  480,  481. 
Raaheiyet  el-Fokhar,  (or  R.  el-Fakh-khar,) 

415  sq. 
Rao*  Abu  el-Khurai,  W.  817. 
Reiran,  t.  615. 
Renthieh,  tOL  141. 
Reahaln,  Nahr,  584. 
Reahraah,  W.  292. 
Bean  el-fladeth,  tOL  581. 
Reitun,  Arethua,  551. 
Riteh,  W.  140,  296. 
Ribleh,  RMak,  542-546. 
Ridghah,  Tell,  810,  815. 
Ri$n,  « myrtle/  M.  87,  40,  43,  421. 
Rishraah,  W.  276,  282. 
Ruban,  W.  88. 
Rabeiyeh,  W.  290. 
er-Rfibuflyeh,  W.  842,  844. 
Rnhaibeh,  vilL  448. 
R&khleb,  temple,  485,  486. 
Rum,  vilL  37,  38,  89. 
er-Rum&dy,  yUL  502, 503. 
Rumah,  Ruma,  108,  110. 
er-Rumeh,  'Ain,  601. 
Rumeileh,  vilL  85. 
Rnmeiah,  vilL  68. 
Ramin,  vilL  44. 
Rflmmana,  rain,  145. 
Rammaneh,  Rimmon,  108,  110 
Rammon,  Rimmon,  290. 
Rumy,  *  Greek,'  80, 125. 
Ruweia,  TilL  103,  104. 
Ruweis,  Neba',  608. 
Ruweiset  Rom,  37,  38. 


S 


§abineh,  vilL  449. 
Sabirany,  stream,  448. 
Sadik  el-Jemalny,  pr.  n.  140. 
Sa'din,  vilL  676. 
§afed,  Sephf  72,  74. 
Safed,  TilL  near  Tibnin,  68. 
$af  ita,  see  Burj  Saf  i|a. 
Sabib,  F.  471. 
Sahil,  « coast,'  91. 
SahU,  « plain,' 490,  491. 
Sahil  Judeideh,  489,  490,  491. 


es-?a*ira,  'dam*  p1aja,'489^.  474,473, 

485. 
SanAr,  W.  50L 

Yin.  124. 

inaya,  oonTent,  400L 
kldtyeh,  Tell,  810. 
SakAt,  Swccotk,  809,  810,  31%  829. 
et-SaUm,  gate,  455.     * 
ef-Saltb,  Nahr,  610,  611,  614. 
Sallhany,  rilL  61. 

" tiIL  441,  444,  469,  4781 

iyeh,  Tell,  446. 
aiakm,  298. 
Salim,  Till.  117,  119. 
Stlim,  Wely,  815. 
Salmdn  el-Farky,  .Wely,  185,  296. 
ea-Sknieh,  29L 
Samiriyeh,  rain,  820. 
Sanflc,  seeSenlk. 

SAnar,  vffl.  and  fartr.  182, 801,  804. 
Sarb,  Sorh,  154,  155,  156. 
SaW,  VOL  near  Kefr  Bir'im,  68,  69,  72. 
Safe',  in  W.  el-'Ajem,  447. 
ea-§auwaneh,  tHI  55,  58. 
Seb&tfeh,  Abort*  Sammia,  186, 12a 
Sfflwin,  TilL  88. 

Sefflkrieh,  Sypkont,  109,  110,  11L  112. 
Sefmeh,  vOL  48*  48L 
Seyir,  or  Sheisar,  Larma,  660. 
Serjur,  Tffl.  79,  81. 
Seiyar,  aee  gobbet  Serjftr. 
SeJameh,  pr.  n.  129. 
Selbit,  rain,  144. 
Selfiab,  rain,  806,  80a 
Sellameh,  W.  78,  80,  81,  842,  344.  ' 
Selufr,  W.  54. 
Selwan,  difeam,  189. 
Semikeh,  vilL  575. 
Semmawtneh,  TilL  677. 
Semmunieh,  Simomat,  113. 
Semu'y,  Till  72,  75,  77. 
Senlk,  rW.  88. 
Serada,  389. 

Seraiyib,  W.  and  brook,  415. 
Serar,  Til  57& 
Serbah,  tOL  87,  88,  42. 
Seribbin,  tOL  and  W.  61,  62. 
Serreman,  Tell,  844. 
Sha'ab,  W.  78,  81,  82,  86,  87.—VilL  87. 
Sha'ad,  TOL  532. 
Shab,  distr.  66. 
esh-Sha'ib,  W.  21, 83. 
Sha'ir,  W.  125,  126,  134,  135. 
esh-Shalr,  Tell,  600. 
Shabaf,  W.  503. 
eah-Shafah,  castle,  565. 
Sha'fafc  TilL  286. 

esh-Shaghur,  distr.  77,  78,  629.  680. 
esh-SMk,  Tell,  829. 
esh-Sham,  Damascoa,  453. 
Sham,  W.  291. 
Sharahmarm,  tUL  576. 
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eah-Shareh,  die*.  571  , 

Shebrafc  W.  609. 
Sbefa  'Omar,  rffl.  108. 
Sbchab,  fam.  431. 
Sbe^tm.  W.  and  tOI.  38,  87. 
eah-Sheikh,  'the  i«H  the  elder.' 
ash-Sheikh,  Jebel,  Ifoe*  ffww,  48,  68, 

878,879,  400,  436tq.  481  tq.    Two 

•ummha,  48,  879. 
Sheikh  'Alyaih,  Wei/  and  bridfa,  575. 
Sheikh  'AIt,  W.  184. 
Sheikh  Ban**,  tOL  118. 
Sheikh  Diad,  W.  891 
Sheikh  GhAnta,  Wtlr,  99* 
Sheikh  gaean,  TelL  891 
Sheikh  tf  ai»Jb,  Wely,  894. 
Sheikh  Khfrjr,  Wely,  408,  408,  409. 
Sheikh  Mohammed,  rflL  677, 678. 
Sheikh   XKhman    Qatarr  (g   for    pba), 

Wdr,  401. 
Sheikh  Salim,  Weir.  816. 
Sheikh  Salmon  el-Flrier,  ata  Salman. 
Sheikh  Shaleb,  Till.  197. 
Sheikh  Tiba,  TflL  578. 
Sheikh  Yafftnr,  Wefr,  401 
Sheikh  YotalTaU,  891 
Shefaar,  Aholf.  tea  Seflfa. 
Sheloh  Tffl.  574. 
SbemieBh,  Tffl.  496. 
Shemttn,  rffl.  91. 
Sheamat,  W.  89. 
Shemein,  Neba\  600. 
SoerinU,  Tffl.  966. 
Sherak,  W.  184. 
Sherlr,  W.  840. 
Shib'a,  or  Shiba\  W.  878, 879,  4W.— VBL 

379,  406,  407,  414,  418. 
Shflbal,  TilL  44. 
ShiyAkh,  Till.  976,  98& 
SMC  distr.  688. 
Shtteh,  vilL  134. 
Strakbeit,  W.  988,  984. 
eih-Sh&tU;  caeiW.  48  ao.  58. 
Sharif  eth-Thaor,  49a 
Shokln,TflL44,51,66. 
eah-Sh&fcfc,  W.  aod  rain,  909. 
Sh&fcrah,  rilL  5a 

eab-ShurMreh,    the  eaet,'  460,  461. 
eah-Shftritf,  gate,  456. 
Shonah,  387,  889. 
Showillt,  rill  87. 
Shuweikeh,  tOL  984. 
Straweir,  rflL  6161 
Mraweira,  tOL  889,  419. 
STe,  rain,  291. 
Sib'eJ,  rilL  686. 
Sid  Dahod,  Wtlr,  898,  99t 
SiW  mIL  79,  78. 
foal;  W.  421,  434. 
e»  Mk,  W.  m 
Sin  Ibl,  Till  398. 
Sindiaii,*  ilex,' 890,891. 
ee-Sindianeh,  rilL  19a 


Slrln,  rffl.  604. 
Skanderana,  rffl.  87. 
Sob*,  rilL  154, 156,  167, 168,  984. 
So,  Tffl.  582. 
Snbaife,  Arabt,  841. 
Sobberin,  TflL  114. 
Sobborah,  tUL  44a 

ef-Sabeibeh,  eaetle  near  BanlAa,  404,  419. 
Softir,  mietkloa,  198. 
|a<Me<.S$a£ 
S&^mata,  Tffl.  87,  68,  78. 
Se+mor,  tOL  494. 
S6fc  Wady  Barada,  478  to. 
Sokhnm,  Tffl.  Ayamt,  88,  84,  86 
Sofcr,  Arabe,  896,  888. 
Satf**  YaTrth,  rflL  498,  499. 
Sultana,  road,  141. 
§amrah,  rain,  299. 
at-9&mt,  W.  984. 
Sonadn,  tUL  984. 
§flmJn7  Jebel,  9,  609,  618. 
"     W.  97a 
a,Zaraa,153. 
iftfar,  W.  16a 

a,  Tffl.  488,  601 

at-Sufir,  fata,  449,  46a 
Sonah;  Till  134. 
Sartabeh,  tee  tfftra  foifahah. 
Soft  el-'Afrk,  tUL  67a 
9oweink,  W.  988,  989. 
af^owafith,  <  facta*/  F.  499. 


Ta'amrak,  7«anaol,  117. 

et-Tabighah,  346,  84a 

eVT^T^eh,  flaW,  J^ara**,  t01.  990. 

et-TMriheh,  Tffl  near  eth-Shftkir,  6a 

et-T*irn*h,  Tffl.  near  Beiata,  881 

et-Turit*fc«  tOL  and  W.  near  Ba'alhtk, 

•     608,504. 
JamboHt,  Tffl.  87. 
Jana,  F.  71aaeri,  99a 
Tannor,  Heb.  -Wl,  •oran,  fern***/  44, 

411 
Tannur  Kjub,  34a 
Tannurln,  Tillage*,  W.  600,  801. 
Jarabulus  k«  TV^oaV. 
Taom  Nifca,  *  twin*  of  N/  two  peak*  af 

Lebanon,  37,  388,  421. 
Taurah,  canal,  446,  470,  47a 
ct-Tawafcln,  W.  72,  341 
et-Teim,  W.  character,  371, 378, 879,  8*% 

415,415,490,496,430,491 
Teir  M«HX  Till  61 
Teitabrh,  Tffl.  75. 

et-Teklr«h,  in  Jeraeakm,  1901 
ct-Tektoh,  at  Damaeraa,  461 
TtU  'AbbAf,  rain,  577. 
Tall  (A»<ir,  291 
Tall  ei-Bada^Hs  HO,  111 
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Tefl  Beiafcn,  828,  829. 

Tell  Birweh,  88. 

TeU  Da'&k,  10& 

Tell  DibMn,  {Jon,  874,  888. 

Ten  el-Feraa,  862,  898,  401. 

Ten  HabbuA,  47. 

TeU  el-IJauth,  rilL  574. 

Tell  HaxTir  (z  for  Dha),  81. 

Ten  rjlm,  848.      Not  Capmwnm,  858. 

Proh.  Chorazm,  859. 
'  TeU  el-Hrirriweh,  863,  884. 
Tell  el-KfrJv,  Dm,  890-898. 
TeU  Kaimon,  Cammoma,  Mmam,  114, 115. 
Ten  el-Kerket;  127. 
Tell  Ki«on,  108. 
TeU  Knrdiny,  104. 
TeUKfiaU,  114. 
TeU  Kama,  874. 
Tell  e^Safieh,  151. 
TeU  enh-Shemmam,  vflL  114. 
TeU  eth-Thorah,  115. 
TeU  Yanun,  88. 
TeUet  JJana,  vilL  561,  564. 
TeUftl,  prar.  of  TeU,  445,  470. 
Tenflnv,  vilL  567. 
Terbtkhih,  vilL  66. 
Terkumieh,  Tricomin,  978. 
Tershiha,  vilL  66,  67. 
Teaseiva,  vilL  475. 
TeyAwr,  vilL  806. 
eth-Thanr,  495. 

eth-Thelj,  *  snow,*  Jebel,  Bermom,  50. 
Thelthatha,  Ncby  Sofa,  426. 
Tibnin,  Toron,  57,  58  aq. 
Till,  vill.  184. 
et-Tin,  F.  344. 
Tmiyeh,  .Jebel,  444. 
et-Tiny,  Tell,  427. 
Jirza,  vilL  598. 
et-Tireh,  vill  near  'Akka,  104. 
et-Tfreh,  viU.  near  Lydda,  141, 142. 
Tom,  see  Tanm. 
Tubas,  Thba,  805. 
fubiikah,  « terrace,'  821,  825. 
Tobiikat  Fahil,  Peila,  821. 
Tftb'on,  vilL*118. 
f fibttlyeh,  272. 
et-Tuffah,  distr.  88,  41. 
Tnheishimeh,  W.  275. 
et-Tujjar,  Khan,  840,  84L 
Ti'ikau,  123. 
Jul  Keram,  126. 
Tuleil  el-Ful,  GOxah,  286. 
TuHn,  vilL  55,  58. 
TollAsiych,  vilL  55. 

TGlMteah  (a  for  pha),  7*aall,  802,  808. 
Tuma,  Thomas,  gate,  455. 
T&mm6n,  302,  805. 
TQmrah,  vilL  near  esh-Shfiktf;  62. 
TQmrah,  vilL  in  plain  of  'Akka,  108,  104. 
fomrah,  viU.  near  Tabor,  840. 
TurYin,  vill.  109,  110,  112,  841. 
Tnrbnl,  via  and  M.  582  sq. 


people,  868. 
Tnrnrai  'Aya,  29L 


Urn  e^Ajra,  TeU,  810;  829. 

Urn  eJ-'Amad,  re.  tBL  in  the  Baftest  83. 

Urn  el-' Amad,  viU.  north  of  plain  of  Et- 

draelon.llS. 
Um  Ban,  282. 
Urn  el-Fahm,  tuT.  190. 
Urn  el-flaratein,  ra.  vffl.  568. 
Um  el-Meis,  rain,  288. 
Urn  SeUkhk,  rain,  88. 
Um  es-Zenat,  rOL  114,  116,  130. 
U  mmatein,  Tfll.  184. 
Urtaa,  Etam,  978. 


Wa^y  el-Bor),  609. 

Webr,  tfymrSrrww,  coney  of  Script  887. 

Wekjeh,  vilL  266,  271. 

el-Weea»,  W.  121, 198,  124. 

Wexar.  Tffl.  117,  889.    Noil 

Wuttii,  tiIL  864. 

Wulid  'Air,  Arabs,  458. 


Yabia,  riv.  88. 

Yabia,  W.  810,  816,  817. 

Yabrud,  see  Yebrdd. 

Yatrad,  vilL  121,  122. 

Yafa,  Heb.  Japho,  Gr.  lAnr*,  Jqpma,  142, 

151. 
Ya'fibr,  W.  440. 
Yafury,  Merj,  400. 
Yahfiifeh,  vilL  501,  502. 
Yahfafeh,  W.  486,  501,  602. 
Ya'kob,  pr.  n.  Jacob,  129. 
Yakak,  vill  Hukkot,  81. 
Yale,  Aijab*,  144,  145. 
el-Yamon,  vflL  120. 
Yanon,  Jamm,  297. 
Yaron,  viU.  61,  6a 
Yadd,802. 
Yatfr,  vilL  61. 
Yebrftd,  Jabntda,  556. 
el-Yehfidiyeh,  vffl.  near  Tibnln,  5a 
el-Yehudlyeb,  vilL  near  Yafa,  140, 141. 
Yemen,  party,  145,  288. 
Yemmoneh,  vilL  and  lake,  648. 
Yerka,  vffl.  103. 
Yerzah,  ruin,  807,  808. 
Ye&hu'a,  vilL  154,  155. 
Yexid,  canal,  446,  469,  470,  478. 
Yuhmur,  vill.  421,  422,  428. 
Yunin,  vill.  and  W.  630. 
Yfintah,  vilL  480,  489. 
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Za'fava,  W.  890.  408,  408. 
«a-Zaatriar,  rir.  U;  mot 
Zahfcfa.  ril  48*  5O0L  847. 
ca-Ziktr,  rak.ua. 
ZaYfc\  W.  4*0,  491 


4ft. 


Za'rar,  Jfyta.  ntdfar  tvat»  491,  491 
Za'Oim,  TEL  390,  89ft. 
Zaafw,  tOL  51,  53,  55. 
«-Z*wAri\  tOL  aav 'Aifca,  5TB. 
ca-Zavtrib.  raia  atar  Affca,  60*. 
Zavala,  tOL  IS*  134. 
Zavala*,  rilL  584. 
ca-Zawicfc,  tOL  140. 
Z«UdAa j.  tOL  437,  488. 
Z^bd^rffl.  aorta  of  pitta  of 

115. 
Z«btka,  TflL  ml  of  TVbad,  US. 


Z*Mfe,rf!L4& 
Zc^Oa*.  TflL  4L 
Z*hvriILlJ4. 
Ztitea.  Zdtr,  tUL  348*  «T. 
«-Z*rt*OT,Y*H  W. 
Zekvah,  ««  Daakvah. 
Zabfrh,  tOL  117. 

Zarla.  tOL  aad  W.  .XaW,  117.  1«,  1ft, 
810.  890,  899,  Oft. 

z*rta,  w.  sia 

<a-ZftHX  TflL  54i,  544. 

Zabtfn,  tflL  83,  01. 
ZibHTS. 

Zaahafta,  tOL  8*4,  887. 
ZaM-Kbaria,  rffl.  817. 
Zafc  afekajfl,  tOL  817. 
Zafc  Mafbah,  *UL  817. 
at-Zafcfctyaa,  tOL  54. 
t-Earaftln,  break,  50,  5L 
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Modern  Arabic  names  will  be  found  in  the  preoeding  Index.    For 
matters,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  very  rail  Table  of  Content!  prefixed  to  the  vofamft. 

Ancient  names  of  Placet,  and  the  like,  are  here  printed  in  Italic. 

Ancient  places  now  first  Yisited  or  identified,  are  marked  by  an  asterisk  (*). 
Those  in  like  manner  first  yisited  or  identified  during  our  former  journey,  and  ben 
again  mentioned,  are  marked  by  a  dagger  (  f  ). 


Abana,  see  Amana. 

Abel  Beth  Maachah,\  872. 

Abiia  of  Lyaaniaa,  480-484. 

Abraham's  house,  etc.  279. 

Accho,  Ptotemau,  92. 

Achabari,n. 

Achthnph,*  tt. 

Ackab,  628. 

Aero,  bog  Akra. 

Acrabatene,  toparchy,  296. 

Acrabtf  296. 

Adomt,  riv.  606. 

Adora,f  Adoratm>  see  Dura. 

Awm,  33& 

AijalonJ  *  145. 

Am,*  on  north  border,  634. 

Ajalon,  see  Aijaion. 

Aha,  207-211. 

AUmeth,  287. 

Alexandrotchene,  628. 

Almon,  287. 

Amana,  Abana,  riv.  447. 

Anne,  see  St.  Anne. 

Anti-Lebanon,    western    declivity,    420. 

Eastern  declivity,  441,  485,  489,  491. 

General  features,  547,  548. 
Antipatrit,f  139. 
Antoma,  fortress,  230-243. 
Apamea,  550. 
Apheca,  temple  of  Venus,  605-607. 


Aqueduct,  near  Beirut,  14*  22.  At  Beit 
Miry,  17.  At  source  of  die  Zaberany, 
45,  46.  From  Solomon's  pools,  285. 
At  Jerusalem,  247.  —  Perforated 
stones,  17,  18,  273,  285. 

AraboyvVL  Gr.'Apafia,  83. 

Arabah,  the  Ghor,  833. 

Arbel,  Arbe1a,\  34a 

Area,  ArUtet,  579  sq. 

Archelait,  SOi. 

Arethua,  551. 

Arimathea,  141. 

Arlatet,  see  Area. 

Amman,  mountain,  77. 

Ashes,  mounds  ofj  at  Jerusalem,  20L  201 
At  Nabulus,  299. 

Atockit,  plain  and  city,  111. 

u4u/o«,  the  Ghor,  334. 

Awranitit,  see  Hauram. 


B 

Bad-Gad*  prob.  at  B4n&s,  409,  410. 

Baal-Hermo**  409,  410. 

Ba'albek,  see  HetiopcKt. 

Bather,  266. 

Balmarbot,  a  Baal,  16,  17. 

Barinum,  castellum,  578. 

Belfort,  fortress,  49. 

Behu,  riv.  104. 


AJfcmrr  geography,  autiqotties,  etc. 
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BtHroir  of  tfaa 


810, 


275. 

Herytm*,  Beirut,  7-11. 

Brtivwm,  not  Betbor,  26& 

finkmrn***  144,  143. 

B*k-Am*K  281. 

B«k-ArUl,i  948. 

Aoft-Aajou,  19ft. 

BHk^L  q.  Bother?  17U. 

*«»  i^  doc  a*  'Amkah,  108,  10ft. 

**ArrofUiaKabbJm\  167-169.  AtBotn- 
•I?  170 

Mfe***  of  Jonah,  171,  173,  185. 

£*UaV»ofZat«hn,118l 

Rrtr  wall*  144. 

Mfc-Muft.  371,  371. 

JMM&fc.  it  ot-TaMgfaah,  858. 

*u»  *■,  flrt  diwt>»m. 

A«A-*aval,t  158. 

Jfcrtaaa,  not  at  Beit  Ufa,  88T  to. 

h**-Z*Hxwim,»  184. 

/SMA  wr,  270,  277. 

Arf.yaara.f  194. 

/Utyimi,  <1t.  BrrvKtU,  837  aq. 

BeTelled  rtunec,  129  ft). 

£*«**■,  190,  191,111. 

Bv*rrmu*,\  tvt.  tee  Aowaly. 

Brrad.  not  told  by  pfMam,  117. 

BrM^e,  ano.  from  temple,  111-117. 

Buffalo,  in  the  HoJeh,  89ft  la  tha  Bo- 
kef  a,  561. 

Bona,  PaUa,  318. 


r«w,»  8* 

Ccr«m«  /'fcfyp,  /Ww,  410. 
('awnM,'  115. 

r.*«„f  ilalilee.t  108. 

r,rtrrvtia^  121. 

r/r/xTnoM,    at    Khaii    Mtajeh, 

Argument*,   348-354. 

*4  early  writer*  and  travuDen,  354- 

358. 
r«i| AiyiuftVi,  tee  A 
/'.y*«-  Saha,*  138: 
/Vtnrm,  156,  171. 

Cutrinm  /:■■■!«,  ir.1. 
Carera  under  Beaetha,  191. 
(<dvi  of  Lebanon,  588-598.    Groat  am- 
phitheatre, 590. 
<Vm<tf~r,  Kngfoh,  178.    Amarieaa,  179. 
/VwJtm.  march,  101. 

rWw  •  under  Lebanon,  497. 

Ck^kmi*  146. 

//a*»dba.t  154. 

tamaa,  at  TeU  Horn,  859. 

Chynrrhun^  riv.  447. 
Ci*ernt  at  Hatdeh.  137. 
CWm,  Laraaka,  7. 


347-558. 


809, 
848. 

Column  near  Deir  el-Ahmar,  530. 

Cbaejr  of  Scripture,  //jmu*  JfcriafW,  Wtbr* 

66,387. 
Own,  at  er-lOa,  533-337. 
Conrent  on  Canncl,   100,  101.     Grata, 

rUit  tn,  194.    Convant  of  too  Croat, 

159.  204. 
Orm,5,  3. 
Camim,  tee  'Uba. 
Crach,  or  Crur,  for  el-Uaaa,  585. 
Cafaa,  Kufcnieh,  15H. 
Cyamam,  Ki«paV,  338,  339. 
CjprN,6,  7. 


442-468.— ThaPuuV: 
ariet,  413-445  Diraaoaa,  443. 
Tell*,  445.  Soil,  448.  Rim*  and 
fountain*,  448.  Canal*  from  tbo 
Barada,  446.  The  Awai  447. 
Lake*,  45".  Agriculture,  fruit*,  452. 
— The  I'mr :  Geogr.  porition,  453. 
Population.  453  *q.  Form,  street*, 
454  *q.  lloaara,  454.  Galac,  455. 
Carfle,  456.  Mock*,  Khan*,  456. 
Bazars,  456.  Commerce,  hatha,  4581 
(\mWhooK*,  458.  Meidia,  458. 
Tb<  Merj,  459.  Plana  trea,  459. 
Do**  48a  Abundant  watar.  46a 
Annuities,  461-463,     UUorj,  463- 


ZfcaJu*,*  near  Dan,  398. 
Oiocmtarm^  I  q.  JfcppasrM,  q.  w. 
IXutpoiuy  L  q.  /^4ia,  q.  ▼. 
/***,♦  l>uk,  190. 
/3WiM,338. 
Druaaa,  ata  ed-Dorui. 


E 


iTW,  M.  131,  131. 

Eooa  Homo,  pwn  ancknt,  171,  191, 110 

/;*%«,  628. 

Edam**)  *  tidtrni*,  Daumeb,  198. 

AfcuufftpanV  194. 

/It^Aitw,  Nahr  rl-Krbtr,  578. 

iteM,&51-5:>l. 

AhmuM,  .Virtp^*  "*»  l47i  wNtwT«t 

147- 15a 

,340. 

■a*  JeiJn. 
An^rv^  «  •/*  iiimrtk,*  588. 
/>ar«M,*  />4n«,9  Taljibah,  190. 
AjrinwAjt,  the  irreat  plain,  113  M.  111. 
278. 
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(Man,*  Gabon*,  Gr.  Tifim^  Tmfim^, 

87. 
OaVtf*a,t  113. 
Ga*>a«,t  139. 
Gsfto,»288. 
£a*r,t283. 
flaaoaf*,  gate,  212-217. 
Gamaard,  land  of,  348,  849. 
Operas,  824. 
Gertii,  M.  131,  182. 
fetefemie,  188. 
«*«*•<*  Saul,  286. 
Gibeo^fieO. 
GOoii,242, 
6aBoa,t337. 

GMMOpfieO. 

Gmma,  see  Jenm, 

Gticnfa,t73. 

0Am,t  184. 

Golden  Gate,  178. 

Gcpatata,  106. 

Grotte  de  Coton,  cavern,  191. 

Cm*  naUbJ  78. 

H 

AKfadMMNM,  118,  119. 

HalhtdJ  •  281,  282. 

Hamatk,  55\. 

Bamatk,  Entering  fa  qf*  568. 

Bammmf  66. 

el-Haram,  the  Grind  Moak,  tee  in  Index  I. 

Baunm,  444,  445. 

Hazar*  of  Naphtali,  not  At  Harfry,  68. 
Not  at  TeU  Hazftr,  81.  Not  at  el- 
HAzory,  401,  402.  Prob.  at  TeU 
Khuraibeh,  865. 

Hebon,  472. 

Hddua,  83. 

HtUopoUs,  templet,  507.  Plan,  508.  Great 
temple,  509.  Lener  temple,  514. 
General  feature*,  516.  Circular  tem- 
ple, 617.    History,  618-527. 

Herman,  Mount,  48,  431  sq.  See  esh- 
Sheikh,  JebeL 

Holy  Sepukhre,  254-268. 

House  of  Abraham,  279. 

House  in  Lebanon,  39,  44.  At  Tibnfn,  60. 
At  Kefr  Btfim,  68,  69.  At  'Akka, 
90.    At  T&lluzah,  302. 

HuJckokJ*  81. 


IjonJ  •  875. 

Inscriptions,  at  Deir  et-K&Vah,  16.     At 

Jerju'a,    46.      At   Kefr  Bir'im,  70. 

At  Jerusalem,  192.    At  Banias,  407. 

At  Abileh,  480.    At  Ba'albek,  509. 

At  Nahr  el-Kelb,  618  sq. 
Jturta,  Heb.  Jetur,  445. 


Jahmk  ff*nd*  819. 

JUradn,556. 

Jacob's  WeB,  132,  299. 

Jfaaoa,«297. 

Jopko,  see  JcppOm 

161 ;  see  Contents  of  Sect.  IV, 
V.  Geographical  poaision,  183,  To- 
pography, etc  208  an.  Tympana 
and  Akra,  207-211.  Beaetha,  21L 
Gate  Gennadi,  212-217.  Coarse  of 
second  wall,  217-220.  Temple  ana, 
south  part,  22a  Ancient  bridge 
from  temple,  163;  226-227.  Sub- 
structions, ancient,  228,  229.  Bevel- 
led stones,  229  aq.  Antosna,  280- 
248.  Cisterns,  196,  196.  Beportef 
water  at  Damascus  gate,  197.  <B- 
hon,248.  Well  near  the  Hsran.  245 
sq.  The  aqueduct,  247.  Upper  foam- 
tain,  248  aq.  Canals,  sewers,  249  S*. 
Tomb  of  Helena,  251  sq.  Tombs  cf 
the  prophets,  253  sq.  The  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre, 254-263.    Tradition,  261 

Jeter,  see  /teres. 

Jews'  place  of  wailing,  16S.  Later  Jewi* 
sepulchre  at  Teyistr,  806. 

Jetted,  valley  of;  825.    See  Zerln. 

J%*sa*-cZ,t  raDey,  108,  107. 

Jcbmmn,*  115. 

Joppa,  Yafa,  142. 

Jordan,  sources,  412,  418.  In  the  Hnleh, 
894,  895.  Junction  cf  streams,  891, 
895. 

Jotqpata,  106. 

K 

Xdssm,824. 

Kanak  t  of  Asher,  see  KAna. 

Kanah,*  brook,  135. 

Kapkarnamn,  F.  350. 

Koran,  272. 

Karotm,*  537. 

Kedeth  of  Naphtali,  867-869. 

Ktpharnome,  850,  351. 

Kirjath-jearim,!  167, 

Kuhon,  riv.  114,  116. 

Knights  Hospitalers,  palace  of,  165  sq. 


LttishJ  892. 

Laodicea  *  in  Lebanon,  554,  555. 

Laritta,  550. 

Larnaka,  Citium,  7. 

Lebanon  Mount,  eastern  wall,  421.  North- 
eastern part,  530, 546, 548.  Charac- 
ter, 546,  547.  Western  declivity  and 
streams,  624,  625. 

Legio,  118. 
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Uam*  Ht.  alUtmy,  49,  68,  8*6-887, 

421.  428,  424. 
Lmei,*392. 
IJba,  Ltbweh,  688. 
bod,  Mf^Uk 

Z$c«#,  rir.  619. 

Z+dda,  l>k*alk,  Ladd,  142. 


t»4. 
85. 


Port*  ferrra,  legendary,  199.— forte  jwdl- 

caria,  legendary,  "l  70,  171. 
/VowoaforiMi  jtflann,  628. 
AvpyimiofCQMlMiilM,  168. 
ProteatanU  in  Turkey,  28-28. 
"   '  92. 


MopM-rmmo,*  296. 
lAyon*,  rW.  of  Beiroft,  11,  14*  16. 
Mmmouf,*  pttk  el-Haan,  687. 
Jfaaarw,  279. 
J/cmV—  wr,'  667. 
Jfarapu,  plain,  648. 
JV<a/«M**pufe,  118,  119. 
Jf*tdeV,t*  118. 
Jf«rea,t  78. 
Meleda,  not  Jfe/fta,  8. 
Jferv,'  Jfcrata,  78. 
J/mm,  tee  al-HfJeel. 
J/ir*~ua,t  Mukhuiaa,  289. 
Jforfia,  151,  162. 
Montfurt  <if  the  cruaadert,  88. 
Monument   near  H  Annul,  640-642.      Of 
the  hitfh  prieat  Jefcm,  1U,  218. 
1  of  aehee,  201,  902. 


A^npoiut,  /ulenMai,  133. 
SirvftJu,  Fmmnut,  146,  147. 
,Vo6f,t  Beit  N6ba,  146. 


Fw 

From  Jar—a 


OakiofRaflhan,  817. 

(Hire*,  Mom*  tf  198. 

^-fc^M  Taiyibeh,  29a 

(hum**,  fountain*,  688.     VaBey,  648  tq. 

Orlkmm,  rite,  8*2. 


Biniaa,  409,  4ia 
/Wtm,  auuire  of  Jordan,  408,  410. 
1*1+*,  now  Bain,  6. 
rmlimuS  at  old  Jueieh,  668. 
/than,  6,  6 
/VBo,*  322-324. 

/Vrtmiie,*  KendehomSah,  121,  126. 
F%afor  •  **W,  276. 
/>4erjMr,  ri*  447. 
/feiaaaVf  2U8. 
/*»*,  lake,  899,  40a 
Akioor,*  tee  I%afor. 
-      ten,*  184. 

VoullL— W 


Rachrfi  Tomb,  278. 
{  Raina,  latter,  9,  8a 

Aandbf  of  Benjamin,  at  er-Rhm,  287. 
I  Jama*  of  Aahar,  64. 

Jae»e*«ofNaphtaii,79. 

Anaia*  of  the  tooth,  28& 

ftaptmmm,  678. 

Amok,9  871. 

8^m,  plain  of;  266,  272. 

AUei,  644-446. 

f  •  rock,  290. 

ofZeboma,  1MX 

Room,  north  of 
South  of  LejjAn,  119. 
to  Xabulua,  124-128. 
to  Antfcetria,  186. 
km  to  Hebron,  274,  277.  From  Je- 
raaalam  to  AntipatrU,  188.  From 
Natralna  to  Babe*  by  Tubee,  808. 
Between  Eefr  Kuk  and  Damaanu, 
486.  From  Damaaeaa  to  Ba'albak, 
479,482. 

11a 


S 


tfethaW  Rmw  of  Joatphna,  672,  674. 
"  "     888. 

Seboatieh,  126,  127. 
Tiait  to,  129  eq. 
8.6. 

Sarcophagi  near  BalrAt,  12.    On  war  to 
'Abeih,  1 R,  19.    At  Khan  Khnlda,  88. 
At  Hablrh,  187.     At  Beit  ma,  887. 
At  Kedaa,  887,  888. 
Asia  7>rinrwM,  89. 
tfraejaa,  288. 

Sculpture  at  Nahr  el-Kelh,  619  tq. 
I  /fay  Jtm tlit,  880  tq. 
I  *eu*>,  Sehuetieh,  126. 127. 
I  Mtmit,  Cr  JeAajiit,  82. 
I&pk,  Salad?  74,76. 
!  Ajpfaru,  /*mem,  111 
Sepulchre,  later  Jewieh  at  Tejaair,  808. 
I  Of  Jnerph  and  Xkudrmoa,  to  caDad, 

1*>  1*2,  260.     Sea  Uoly  Sepulchre. 
Ak*«t,4  >*lim,  296, 301. 
1  Aft****,  188. 
I  Ift'twMw,  Taim,  86. 
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138. 
Ate,  86,  87. 
189. 
f,fll8. 
,8,4. 
Scjme,  Gr.  JafyaVa,  88,  84,  88. 
Sontj  156. 
JSporodttf  6. 

St  Anne's  chinch,  178. 
Substructions,  ancient,  228  aq, 
Subterranean  chapel  in 

185. 

Jtentfft,*  810-812. 
friswiiawi,  100. 
tydtor,  188. 

Sjiiagogoes,  ancient,  at  Kefr  Mrim,  70; 
at  Meiron,  74;  at  bMd,  848 ;  at  Ted 
Horn,  846;  at  Kedea,  867,  86a 
Sjrm,  8. 


184, 


117. 

Tabor,  M.  840. 

ftssjnM,  Damvm,  rfr.  Damar,  84. 

JaWdhsn,  852. 

Tana,  65. 

Temples,  ancient,  at  Deir  et-KoTah,  16  sq. 
AtKubrlkhah,65.  AtBelat?  64,65. 
At  KfiTat  Bnstra,  414.  Atffibbart- 
yeh,  417.  At  Neby  S&m,  486.  At 
rAiha,  488.  At  Rfikhkh,  485.  At 
Deir  el-'AshaTir,  487.  At  el-Ftjeh, 
476.  At  el-Kefr,  478.  At  MeUel 
'Anjar,  498  aq.  At  Deir  el-Ghfisal, 
501.    AtBa'albekjOWeq.    AtNah- 


lah,529.   AtAfka.606.    Atlatu, 

618. 
Tnraoea  oo  Lebanon,  14, 19.  80. 
Tfteaatft,*  Tfteaatft,  295. 
7Uaa,t*805. 
TBsrias,  lake,  844  aq. 
7taa\«808. 
Tomb  of  Helena,  251  aq.    Tombs  of  to 

prophets,  258  sq.    See  also  Sopakhn. 
Toparehies,  141. 
Toron  of  the  crusaders,  58. 
Tradition,  in  itself  of  no  ralue,  968.   Alto 

Stephen's  body,  26L 
TWooaaia^t  Terkomieh,  278. 
Tnpotit,  Tripoly,  Arab.  Tarabnns,  685- 

585. 
Toron  of  the  crasadars,  91 
7^61,62. 
Tjf^psjosj,  207  sq. 


Via  Dolorosa,  not  ancient,  170i 


Wafling-bUce  of  the  Jews,  168. 
Waters  of  Jerusalem,  248  sq.     Reported 

at  Damascus  gate,  196,  197  sq. 
TTaS^Vaaoft,  182. 
Wine-press,  andent,  187,  60S. 


Zero*,  158. 
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LftVHUlHL 

si*.    ThtCoMy,   387. 

xliLSl.  11m  Entering  in  of  H*math,  668. 
xxxir.  8;  teexULSl.    588. 


kIt.7;  mLir.iLS.    887. 


xBL5;  m  Nm.  xliL  81.    588. 


UL8;  MKom.zia  81.    888. 
xtUI  t,  10.  Dnaito  fnfct  rfUkfc, 


1 


U.  11.    MaMsM  jpincfcrtli  to  dmw  w»- 

tor,     158,  cv«p.  88. 
llr.  4,  5.      SrtM  of  JoMtfauTt 


1  Km*. 

▼tii.65;  MNam.iiiL21.    588. 

8  Koran. 

t.  18.  Amniim(Abnnn)an4PhnfMit  447. 
sir.  25;  mo  Num.  sill  81.    588. 

Ttt.8;  «MNnm.  xiiL  81.    588. 

siii.  ft.    Trading  thn  vian-ptm,     187. 

Jo* 
uiT.  1 1 ;  tee  K«h.  zQL  5.     187. 


Piuum. 

xdL  12.    The  ritfhteow  likn  % 

LbUbob.     KM. 
Ht.  18 ;  wUt.  ti.  5.     887. 
cxxii  6.     Gran  upuo  tht 

801. 


of 

88* 
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xzx.  26;  see  Lev.  xL  5.    887* 


xxv.  2.  The  excellency  of  Cume!,  90. 
xxv.  2.  The  glory  of  Lebanon,  9,  591. 
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